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Louise Gopher 
inducted into 
Women’s Hall 
of Fame 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Louise Gopher has 
joined an esteemed group of women with 
her inclusion in the Florida Women’s Hall 
of Fame. Gov. Rick Scott selected Gopher 
as one of the most distinguished women 
in the state for her contributions to the 
education of Tribal youth. 

Gopher played a major role in 
the creation of Brighton Reservation’s 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, 
the first Native 
American charter 
school east of 
the Mississippi 
River. The school 
opened in 2007 
with 123 students 
and now boasts 
238 kindergarten 
through eighth- 
grade students. 

“I think it’s 
a big honor,” 
said Gopher, who served as the Tribe’s 
Education director from 2003 to 2007. 
“Learning their heritage and language 
made a big difference in students’ lives. 
Their self-esteem went through the roof, 
and they couldn’t wait to come to school.” 

Opening the Charter School began 
with parents’ desire for their children to 
continue Seminole language and culture 
lessons throughout their educations. Once 
students left the reservation for local 
public schools, they lost the Creek they 
learned in the Tribal preschool. 

Gopher realized culture wouldn’t be 
far behind. 

As Education director, she established 
a program in which students stayed on 
the Brighton Reservation one school day 
each week to learn Seminole language and 
culture from a group of women, called the 
Grandmothers. 



♦ See GOPHER on page 5B 


Smallwood 
Store dispute 
may go back 
to trial 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NAPLES — The three-year fight 
between historic Ted Smallwood’s Store 
and land development company Florida- 
Georgia Grove LLP (FGG) may be 
heading back to court. 

By a 3-2 vote, the Collier County 
Board of Commissioners refused to 
“disclaim, renounce or vacate” Mamie 
Street, the county’s oldest road and the 
only access to the Chokoloskee trading 
post, the county’s oldest building. The 
refusal of the commission to allow FGG 
to remove the public right-of-way puts 
a cramp in FGG plans to develop the 
property, likely forcing the two warring 
parties back into a 12th Judicial Circuit 
Court trial. 

A room full of Chokoloskee residents 
and mostly Mamie Street supporters 
cheered the vote, which came after a two- 
hour hearing. Photographer Clyde Butcher 
led off the public portion of the hearing by 
warning county commissioners to, “Keep 
an eye on (FGG). I just don’t trust ’em. 
People who would block up the road like 
they did are not good people.” 

Butcher referred to the April 14, 2011 
sunrise takeover of the road by FGG that 
shocked residents. Gary McMillin, whose 
wife, Lynn, is the granddaughter of store 
founder and Collier County pioneer Ted 
Smallwood, gave commissioners a graphic 
account of that morning. 

“The cops were poking me with the 
baton. They blocked and tore out a county 
road and the police were going to lock me 
up,” he said, winding up his three-minute 
harangue by roaring that the FGG offer 
to build a new access to the store was 
unacceptable. 

♦ See SMALLWOOD on page 5A 


Secretary of Interior gets firsthand 
account of FPL power plant threat 



Eileen Soler 

Chairman James E. Billie escorts Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell through the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum on Big Cypress Reservation. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — U S. Secretary 
of the Interior Sally Jewell received more 
than a VIP tour on a recent visit to the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

Jewell, an Obama administration 
Cabinet member in charge of conservation, 
proper land and water use promotion, fish 
and wildlife protection and environmental 
values preservation, got an earful Jan. 9 
about the Florida Power & Light (FPL) plan 
to build a monster power plant next door to 
the Big Cypress Reservation. 

“(FPL) is trying to railroad around us,” 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger said 
during a meeting with Jewell at the Frank 
Billie Field Office. 

Representatives from several 
environmental activist groups, including 
Earth First!, South Florida Wildlands 
Association, Sierra Club and Audubon 
Society, filled a hallway while Chairman 
James E. Billie, other elected officials, 
Tribal elders from both Miccosukee and 
Seminole Tribes and several department 
heads alerted Jewell to the FPL threat. 

“The corporation (FPL) will do end 
runs around the environmental groups. We 
need your help every step along the way,” 
Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank implored 
Jewell. 

Jewell, in Florida for the Everglades 
Coalition’s annual conference on restoration 
of the ecosystem, acknowledged the Tribe’s 
“deep and enduring connection with the 
land.” 

“Our interests are aligned with 
Everglades restoration - the water, fauna 
and animals. We know that humans are 
taking up more land, and we know we 


can learn from you what is working now,” 
Jewell said. 

But she admitted to being new to the 
magnitude of the FPL’s power plant issue. 

Before Jewell’s arrival, the activist 
groups, Tribal members and others gathered 
“to sharpen our pencils” in preparation 
for Jewell’s visit, said Wovoka Tommie, 
of the Big Cypress Council Office. The 
Department of the Interior also oversees the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The gas-fired power plant - one of 
the largest in the nation - could be built 
on the 2,300-acre FPL site a little less than 
2 miles north of the reservation’s border. 
FPL’s property butts against the reservation 
boundary line, about three football fields 
from the proposed site of the future 
Ahfachkee High School. 

Scientific reports are not yet available 
concerning chemical emissions from the 
plant’s 15-story towers that will impede the 
rural landscape and billow smoky steam 
into the air. 

“The absence of information is the 
biggest problem we have, but we all know 
that when it comes to chemicals in the 
air, what goes up must come down,” said 
Panagioti Tsolkas, of Earth First! 

But Tsolkas said the proposed plant’s 
twin, the West County Energy Center in 
Palm Beach County, leads the region for 
producing greenhouse gasses - the main 
source of global warming. According to a 
Department of Environmental Protection 
report, the Palm Beach plant in 2012 alone 
discharged 9. 1 million metric tons of carbon 
dioxide, the industrial gas most responsible 
for climate change. 

Betty Osceola, of Trail, said 
environmental contamination is already 
a problem in the Everglades. The sugar 


industry has been blamed for mercury in 
the water which, according to Sierra Club 
Florida, can be harmful to unborn babies 
and can cause brain and nervous system 
damage. 

“We can barely hunt and fish anymore. 
They are killing our land,” Osceola said. 

The Hendry County FPL site sits on 
proven habitat and mating grounds for the 
endangered Florida panther. It is also home 
to other threatened or endangered creatures, 


including the crested caracara bird, snail 
kite bird, wood stork bird and eastern indigo 
snakes. 

Matthew Schwartz, executive director 
of the South Florida Wildlands Association, 
said the FPL plant could be stopped if the U. S . 
Fish & Wildlife Service and the Department 
of the Interior invoke the “jeopardy opinion” 
of the Endangered Species Act. 

♦ See FPL on page 4A 


Hollywood groundbreaking ceremony 
celebrates Howard Tiger’s legacy 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Max Osceola Jr., Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Michael Tiger, Rusty Tiger, President Tony Sanchez Jr., Chairman James E. Billie, Moses Jumper and Andrew J. Bowers Jr. break ground 
for the Howard Tiger Recreation Center Jan. 14 on the Hollywood Reservation. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With construction 
to commence soon on the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center in Hollywood, the 
community broke ground on the site Jan. 14 
and paid tribute to the man for whom the 
building will be named. 

Considered the father of the Tribe’s 
modern-day athletic tradition, Howard Tiger 
was known for his leadership, athleticism 
and coaching skills. 

“He knew athletics teaches a lot: 
teamwork, discipline and things you can use 
later in life,” Max Osceola Jr. said. “This 
was our field of dreams. Howard would be 
proud if he was here today.” 


Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
spearheaded the effort to build the new 
facility on the reservation, and although 
too young to have known Tiger personally, 
Councilman Osceola knows he’s one of the 
beneficiaries of Tiger’s dedication. 

“Even though I didn’t spend time with 
this great man, those who did passed it 
down to my generation,” he said. “I look up 
to men like Moses (Jumper), Max (Osceola 
Jr.) and Mike (Tiger) and learned from 
them, who learned from Howard. It’s fitting 
that we put his name on this building.” 

The 39,000-square-foot, two-story 
facility will house the gym, Boys & 
Girls Club, and the Fitness and Culture 
Departments and will feature two 
basketball courts, cardio and weight rooms, 


classrooms and catering kitchen, among 
other amenities. 

“Through athletics and sports, he 
helped raise another generation of leaders,” 
said Moses Jumper, master of ceremonies of 
the groundbreaking event. “Sports are why 
I’m here; I wasn’t that great of a student and 
without sports, I probably wouldn’t have 
stayed in school.” 

Although Tiger’s life was cut short in 
an accident, his legacy lives on through 
the athletes he coached and the lessons he 
taught. 

“Before there were iPhones and iPads, 
there was I play,” said Max Osceola Jr. “It 
got us together and we were friends because 
we played, won and lost together.” 

Tribal leaders shared stories about the 


impact Tiger had on their lives. Chairman 
James E. Billie said he was a “manly man” 
who devoted his time to Tribal youth, while 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr., who played softball at Haskell Indian 
Nations University, recalled that Tiger did 
whatever necessary to make people around 
him do their best. 

“He was a person who did the right 
thing,” Councilman Bowers said. “When 
a person does that, people look at that and 
want to be just like him.” 

Michael Tiger also shared memories of 
his father’s toughness and love. His years 
as a Marine included fighting in the battle 
of Iwo Jima, one of the bloodiest of World 
War II. 

♦ See HOWARD TIGER on page 4A 
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Editorial 


From Killer Moon 
to Little Big Winds 


• James E. Billie 

T he year 2014 has finally arrived 
and we have passed through 
the Killer Moon and are going 
into the Little Big Winds. The significance 
of the Killer Moon is that it is the time of 
the year when it gets very cold and many 
things will die and I guess that is why the 
Seminole Indians named it the Killer Moon. 
It not only pertained to human beings but 
also to trees, plants and animals, and even 
fish. So it got the strange name of Killer 
Moon. 

The Killer Moon is followed by 
the Little Big Winds. During this time, 
generally, the snow starts melting or is in 
the full swing of being very, very cold. 
Today, on the Brighton Indian Reservation, 
in January, the Little Big Winds has arrived 
and the weather won’t make up its mind if 
it is hot or cold. 

I live in a chickee hut. It is 40 feet wide 
and 100 feet long and the peak of the roof, 
from the floor to the top is 35 feet. And all 
I can say is brrrrrrrr. For it gets very cold. 
During the summer time my chickee is 
excellent. If the temperature is 80 degrees 
outside it will be 70 degrees inside my 
chickee hut. During the wintertime, if it is 
50 degrees outside the chickee hut, it will 
be 38 to 40 degrees inside. Let me tell you, 
it gets very cold. 

My chickee hut is traditional. I don’t 
have any insolation in the roof, so the wind 
just goes right through it and it keeps very 
cool. I have to put on extra clothing just to 
stay warm. I do have two rooms inside the 
house for the kids, which are insulated, with 
a heater and everything, so it is fairly warm 
in there but outside those rooms, you could 
kill a deer and hang it inside my house for 
several days and it would not even spoil. 


It’s that cold. 

The last 
time I lived in 
a chickee hut 
I was 10 or 11 
years old and I 
don’t recall how 
cold it was living 
in a chickee hut, 
but for us to stay 
warm, we had 
to put on a lot 
of blankets to 
sleep through the night and then, when we 
woke up, to stay warm, we would sit out in 
the sun in the morning to warm up a little 
bit. Sometimes I could not even move my 
fingers to button up my shirt, trying to get 
ready to go to school back in those days. 

So I am trying to live the old ways and 
it is a little difficult because I have become 
accustomed to four walls, with an air 
conditioner and a heater. For some unknown 
reason, I decided to make myself a chickee 
hut to live in within the last couple years to 
experience my old ways of living. . .but, if I 
had a choice right now, I would revert to the 
modem days and reminisce about the old 
days. But it is a lot more comfortable than 
you would ever dream of. 

Sometimes, I see people living out in 
Northern Georgia or Alabama and I wonder 
how those people survive, especially when 
they don’t have any electricity. You even 
hear about people dying up there because 
they froze to death. And I can understand 
why. 

I’m glad I live here in Florida, where it 
does get cold temperatures but where you 
can stay warm and survive. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Chinese 

dreamcatchers? 


• Pierre Capital Journal 

A nthropologists say it was 
probably the Ojibwe 
among the American Indian 
peoples who came up with the idea of 
a “dreamcatcher” - a hoop stmng with 
webbing - to snare the bad dreams so that 
a sleeper would only have good dreams. 
Wherever it began, that idea has since 
been widely embraced by Plains Indian 
Tribes, such as the Lakota. But as the 
Wikipedia entry about dreamcatchers 
informs us, some American Indians 
have come to see dreamcatchers as 
“over-commercialized, offensively 
misappropriated and misused by non- 
Natives.” 

With all due respect to the well- 
meaning people at St. Joseph’s Indian 
School in Chamberlain, we think that 
is what has happened in the school’s 
fundraising effort that includes sending 
some potential donors an actual 
dreamcatcher - but one made in China. 

To our way of thinking, that is over- 
commercialization in action. It takes 
something beautiful from American 
Indian tradition and makes it into cheap 
junk. 

We heard about this fundraising 
gimmick from one of the potential 
donors who received a Chinese-made 
dreamcatcher in the mail. He described 
the tactic as “very sad.” 

We suspect he’s not the only one 
who has let the school know what a 
disappointment it is to find an Asian- 
made emblem of American Indian 


culture in the mail. In fact, the school 
has a space on its website dedicated 
to explaining why it feels compelled 
to rely on a Chinese manufacturer to 
make the dreamcatchers it uses in its 
fundraising efforts. 

As the school told the Pierre 
Capital Journal , it sends out 3 million 
to 4 million of these dreamcatchers each 
year, and personnel say the school can’t 
find a South Dakota company that can 
produce that number of dreamcatchers. 

Really? The school is spending 
$14.9 million in fundraising efforts, 
according to its own numbers, and it 
sits here among some of the poorest 
counties in the nation, yet it can’t find 
an American Indian company that 
would gladly use some of that cash to 
make some authentic dreamcatchers? 
Sounds like a cottage industry in the 
making to us. 

If the school honestly can’t find an 
American Indian manufacturer, maybe 
St. Joseph’s Indian School ought to just 
stop sending out dreamcatchers - and 
save the money it has been investing 
in the Chinese economy and spend it 
another way. And maybe it’s also time 
to have a visit with the marketing whiz 
who came up with this dreamcatchers- 
made-in-China idea. 

This isn’t marketing - it’s an 
embarrassment to the school and to 
American Indian culture. 

- Pierre Capital Journal is “The 
voice of Central South Dakota since 
1881 . ” 


A focus on growth for 2014 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

A s the New Year begins, it’s 
important for us to recognize 
that these past two years were 
a time of “rebuilding.” As a result of our 
initiatives and execution, your current 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. Board 
issued its first dividend to Tribal members. 
Even as we celebrate this accomplishment, 
it’s critical that we highlight where the 
Board will focus its efforts in 2014. 

We will continue to evaluate new 
business ventures that appear before our 
Board. Future projects will include major 
national initiatives, such as medicinal 
marijuana, compounding pharmacy 
medication (which is the fastest growing 
pharmaceutical sector), hydrogen energy 
(which we have been observing for some 
time) and social Internet gaming, among 
others. 

The Board is considering other 
opportunities as well, but our focus going 
forward will not be reaching out to identify 
new projects, as we were doing a year ago. 
Instead, we will focus on the growth of the 
enterprises we’ve worked so hard to put 
in place. I am talking about growing our 
current operating businesses, growing our 
Seminole Pride products (beef, water and 
juice) and our Hard Rock Energy drink. 
We will emphasize staffing, making sure 
that we have the right personnel in place, 
the proper distribution channels and doing 
everything we can to make these businesses 
mature. 

Staffing, putting the right people 
in the right places, is a key part of this 
growth process. We are growing by leaps 
and bounds, and we have to be sure that 
all businesses are staffed properly or we’re 
stuck. We need proper personnel to manage 
and grow our current business ventures. 
Our focus on that will be huge. 

The real focus of this administration 
is conducting business as a corporation, 
to move away from the Mom and Pop 
mentality. That means learning the full 
system, getting into the nuts and bolts and 
understanding that if we want to market 
our products to the masses, we have to 
understand the production needs, the 
delivery schedules, the pricing needs and 
so on. That focus is exactly why we have 
been able to achieve the proper distribution 
channels for all our Seminole Pride 
products. 

Let’s take our energy drink for an 
example. Think of how its success could 
spill over from one product to another. 
We’re moving the energy drink. This 
product will put us on the national map. 
Hard Rock Energy drinks will take us 
global. We’re receiving inquiries from all 
over the world, expressing interest in this 
product. 

Hard Rock Energy drinks will show us 
how things are done, not just locally, but 
around the world. It’s one thing to deliver 
juice in a pickup truck and another to sign 
up with H.T. Hackney and US Foods - two 


massive foodservice distributors that reach 
across the globe. 

What we’ve learned from this one 
product is going to help all our Board 
ventures. This will elevate our other 
products and create a path they can follow 
to success. I am eager to see it drive the 
Board’s entire operation. That’s what I 
want to see in 2014. 

To be successful on that end we need 
administrative support. Someone can go 
out there and make hundreds of sales, but 
we must also follow up on the back end 
to make sure orders are being placed and 
delivery is scheduled, that the product 
actually gets delivered and people know 
the product is there. If we don’t perform 
those tasks, we’re just spinning our wheels. 

That’s all part of our focus this year - 
being diligent in crossing the t’s and dotting 
the i’s. That will ensure success. 

As individual Board members, we 
want to learn as much as we can. We’re not 
going to run all these projects personally 
and be there every day with a clipboard 
counting cans. But, at the same time, we 
want to be an integral part of each venture 
. . .and know, really know, how it runs, how 
it works, all the steps to success. We want 
to know the why, the what, and the where 
so we’re all up to speed. 

We want to know how the machine 
is working. That point can’t be stressed 
enough. For so long we’ve heard that we 
need to control our own destiny. Well, the 
only way you can control your own destiny 
is to roll up your sleeves, and jump in, but 
you have to know what you are doing. 
You can’t just say, “Oh I thought Sam was 
going to take care of it,” or, “Wasn’t Tom 
going to take care of it?” 

No. You must have intimate knowledge 
of all these businesses to control your 
destiny. Personally, getting involved 
not only teaches me, but the younger 
generation, as well. They are learning also. 
So when it is time for me to ride off into 
the sunset, the next generation will take my 
role. 

We’ll give them the map and our 
knowledge and they’ll keep it going. The 
vision will change - because consumer 
needs and business environments will 
change. Our youth will understand that. 
And their methods of operating will change 
according to the new business demands. 

That won’t happen, if all we do today 
is sit back and hope someone else takes 
care of it tomorrow. What message would 
that attitude send to the next generation of 
business managers? We must stay involved. 
I’m proud to say this administration has met 
that challenge. We are asking questions, we 
are getting answers because when we’re 
questioned by the community, the last 
answer we want to give them is, “Uh. . .I’ll 
get back to you.” 

We’re in direct contact with all our 
managers, all the time. We don’t want 
filtered information from a few reports. We 
have a daily working relationship with our 
team. 

Our third shareholders meeting was a 


proud moment. 

We were up 
there personally 
as elected 
officials, giving 
the financial 
report. We 
didn’t say, 

“You’re the 
CFO, get up 
there and 

give out this 
information,” 
or, “OK, in- 
house attorney, go put on the dog and pony 
show.” No. No. No. 

There’s no doubt in my mind, that if I 
weren’t able to stand up and give the report, 
that Steve, Joe or Larry could’ve stood 
up and delivered the same information. 
No doubt in my mind. And this is due to 
our desire to be closely involved, to have 
intimate knowledge of our businesses. 

That’s something that was lacking for 
a long time. If we’re not willing to roll up 
our sleeves then it’s just lip service. I’m 
very proud of this administration. No lip 
service here. 

We’re going to continue looking at 
opportunities, but we can never say, “Hey, 
we got all the business models that we’ll 
ever need.” We’ll never reach that point. 
We’ll always ask ourselves, “What is the 
next opportunity?” Understanding that no 
matter what the next opportunity is, it will 
always require that we roll up our sleeves 
and be involved. During the last two fiscal 
years, the Board has operated without 
a Tribal Council subsidy. And we will 
continue to operate this way. That wouldn’t 
happen without our direct involvement in 
our enterprises. 

At the end of the day, if we handle 
business the way we should handle 
business, we’ll be in position to continue 
issuing dividends in the future. We know 
why we’re here and why we were put 
here: to grow our businesses and generate 
income. We are pushing these businesses to 
operate at an optimum level, and if gaming 
ever does take a hit, we’ll be able to pick 
up the pieces. I truly believe, if we play the 
game right we CAN do that. 

There was talk at the shareholders 
meeting regarding the teamwork between 
the Board and the Council. We must have 
that teamwork. While we’re developing 
a stronger working relationship between 
the Tribal Council and Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc., the focus must remain the 
same: How do we improve the lives of our 
Tribal members? 

We are setting the bar high for the next 
administration and sending a message. You 
better be prepared to roll up your sleeves 
and get to work. You have a job to do. We 
make decisions that affect nearly 4,000 
people. We better have our minds right and 
our boots on. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



Though Forrest is gone, his story lives on 


• Mark Trahant 

T he story of Forrest Joseph 
Gerard is one that ought to be 
told throughout Indian Country. 
He died on Dec. 28, 2013, in Albuquerque. 

Forrest Gerard was bom on Montana’s 
Blackfeet Reservation on Jan. 15, 1925, on 
a ranch near the Middle Fork of the Milk 
River. 

That world he knew changed many 
times in his early life. During the Great 
Depression his family moved into the 
“city” of Browning so his father could take 
a job. After his high school graduation, 
Gerard was eager to join the military and 
enter World War II. He was only 19 on his 
first bombing mission on a B-24 with the 
15th Air Force. 

The military also opened up access 
to the G.I. Bill of Rights and a college 
education, the first in his family to have 
that opportunity. 

After college, Gerard worked at jobs 
that built his personal portfolio at agencies 
in Montana and Wyoming until moving to 
Washington, D.C., in 1957 to work for the 
newly created Indian Health Service. Over 
the next decade or so Gerard took a variety 
of posts, including a coveted Congressional 
Fellowship, a post at the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and Health and Human Services. 


But our story picks up in 1971 when 
Gerard is hired by Sen. Henry Jackson, 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs, 
as a professional staff member for Indian 
affairs. Jackson had long been an advocate 
for termination and his staff assistant, 
James Gamble, had carried out that policy 
with a sense of mission. By hiring Gerard, 
Jackson was reversing course. 

To send a signal to Indian Country, 
Jackson issued a statement calling for 
a Senate resolution reversing House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 - the 

termination proclamation - and the message 
was delivered to Yakama Chairman Robert 
Jim while he was on the Hill. 

The next step was more substantial. 
Turning Richard Nixon’s July 1970 
message into legislation. That next step 
was the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act, eventually 
signed into law on April 3, 1974. 

But the legislative train was running. 
The self-determination act was followed by 
the Menominee Restoration Act, the Indian 
Finance Act, and, what Gerard considered 
his legislative capstone, the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act. 

It’s hard, even today, to imagine a 
string of legislative victories such as what 
happened during the partnership of Gerard 
and Jackson. The record speaks for itself. 


After leaving the Senate, Gerard 
worked on Capitol Hill representing Tribes 
until President Jimmy Carter nominated 
him as the first Assistant Secretary for 
Indian Affairs in the Interior Department. 
In that post, he set the standard for the job 
itself, making certain that policy included 
voices from Indian Country. 

Gerard wrapped up his career 
representing Tribes Washington. 

Forrest Gerard traveled from the 
Blackfeet Reservation and built a 
professional career. He was prepared for 
that moment in time where he was offered 
a job with enormous potential, shepherding 
legislation that not only ended termination 
as a policy, but promoted Tribal self- 
determination as an alternative. After he 
left the committee, Sen. Jackson asked 
Gerard if he thought the self-determination 
process would happen all at once, if Tribes 
would contract for the BIA and IHS? “No,” 
Gerard answered. “There would be steady 
progress.” 

Nearly 40 years later that progress 
continues. Today more money is spent on 
tribally operated health care than on Indian 
Health Service operations. It’s the same at 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

- Mark Trahant is an independent 
print and broadcast journalist. 
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Son of a Seminole founding 
father rescues Tribal art 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Beverly Bidney 

Women examine the cypress wood sculpture Matron of the Camp by Jimmy Osceola at the Jan. 9 
opening of the Florida Gulf Coast University exhibition Long, Long River: Tradition and Expansion in 
Native Art in Fort Myers. 

FGCU exhibit showcases 
Tribal member artwork 

BY BEVERLY BID NEY 
Staff Reporter 


FORT LAUDERDALE — No matter 
what road Larry Mike Osceola II traveled 
during the past 55 years of his life - in 
the Army, through parts of Europe and a 
decade of adventures in Key West - his 
heart never left home. 

Now settled in Fort Lauderdale, 
Osceola is on a mission to bring the past 
home by discovering and purchasing 
dozens of Seminole artifacts, especially 
patchwork, off the Internet auction site 
eBay. 


“Welcome to the ‘east side consulate,”’ 
he joked, leading a guest through his 
driveway, past the billowing mass of a 
large Seminole flag and through his front 
door. 

The great-great-great-grandson of 
warrior Chief Osceola and son of Big 
Mike Osceola, a member of the historic 
Seminole Tribe’s Constitution Committee, 
introduced a recent “holy grail” find amid 
nearly 125 items that fill shelves, walls and 
closets. 

“This is my jewel,” Larry Mike 
Osceola said. 

The 5-foot-by-10-foot tapestry made 


up of more than 40 fabric sections, 10 of 
them intricate patchwork and more than 
a dozen ric rac strips, hangs regally by a 
window. A pillow made of patchwork rests 
on a nearby stool. 

“These could be the only pieces like 
them in existence,” he said. But questions 
linger about whose hands crafted it. 

Osceola said the items were from a 
six-panel window treatment fashioned 
by Seminole women in the mid- to late 
1940s and purchased by then Florida State 
Attorney George Ambrose Worley for his 
North Carolina summer home. A portion 
of the right side of the floor-to-ceiling 
drapery turned tapestry is frayed and sun 
bleached. The pillow was likely crafted 
from remnants of another panel. 

According to Worley’s grandson, R. 
A. Worley, from whom the tapestry was 
purchased for $125 in September 2013, it is 
unknown if the panels were commissioned 
or bought already made. It is unlikely, 
though, for handmade window drapes to be 
executed without measurements ordered 
by a buyer. 

“And what part of the state did (my 
grandfather) travel to to get them? He was 
wealthy and eccentric,” said R. A. Worley 
in a letter that authenticated the purchase. 

Osceola and partner Brian Hill believe 
that the panels were probably made by 
Seminole women at the Musa Isle or 
Tropical Hobbyland tourist villages on the 
Miami River from 1935 to 1940. The duo, 
owners of Talla-Hasee Exports, hope to 
find out from a Tribal member exactly who 
stitched the historic drapery. 

“Sometimes a Tribal member might 
recognize a pattern, or colors or anything 
else distinguishing,” Osceola said. 

Other treasured patchwork Osceola 
rescued from eBay include three small, 
primarily pink wall hangings by Tribal 
elder Effie Osceola, of Trail, who is known 
for her high-level patchwork technique. 
The patchwork was sold to Osceola by 
a woman in St. Petersburg who said the 
pieces were displayed for decades in her 
parents’ gift shop. Original, now yellowed 
tags scrawled with Effie Osceola’s name, 
confirm their origin. A fringed sash, creator 
unknown, is another favored piece. No 
information came with the sash. 

Larry Mike Osceola, whose mother 
is honored Seminole doll maker Minnie 
Doctor and grandmother is the late Alice 
Osceola who may have been the first to 
incorporate patchwork into a cape, also has 
rescued dozens of dolls, baskets, musical 
instruments, postcards and photographs 
from the Internet retail site. 

His collection includes small drums 
crafted by Miccosukee leader Buffalo 
Tiger. 

♦ See EBAY on page 4A 


FORT MYERS — Strong images, 
vibrant colors and compelling compositions 
of contemporary Seminole artists filled 
the main gallery at the Florida Gulf Coast 
University Art Complex in Fort Myers 
during an exhibition called Long, Long 
River: Tradition and Expansion in Native 
Art. 

The exhibit showcased the works 
of artists Jessica Osceola, Elgin Jumper, 
Samuel Tommie, Gordon Oliver Wareham, 
Leroy Osceola, Jimmy John Osceola, the 
late Noah Billie and Potawatomi-Muscogee 
Creek member Daniel McCoy. The Jan. 
9 opening attracted art patrons, FGCU 
students and professors, as well as friends 
and families of the artists. 

Grounded in tradition, the artists’ works 
emulated the unique culture from which they 
emerged. Jumper’s large canvases gave a 
glimpse of Seminole life in the Everglades; 
Tommie’s videos and drawings showed his 
respect for nature; Wareham ’s photographs 
confirmed his passion; LeRoy Osceola’s 
pieces illustrated his deep connection to his 
Tribal roots; Jessica Osceola’s sculptures 


bridged the modern and traditional Native 
American worlds; Billie’s sculptures 
showed reverence for the natural world; and 
McCoy’s work depicted pop culture from a 
Native American perspective. 

“We wanted to clear up the 
misconception that Native Americans only 
create artifacts and crafts,” said Jessica 
Osceola, who co-curated the show with 
gallery coordinator Anica Sturdivant. “We 
are still artists, but we hold onto our traditional 
crafts and lifestyles and incorporate them 
into contemporary mediums, techniques, 
tools and expressions.” 

Jessica Osceola reached out to other 
Seminole artists to demonstrate that many 
Native Americans are fine artists. 

“We’re more than a casino,” Wareham 
said. “Our culture, traditions and the beauty 
of our art is alive. We are not just a part of 
Florida; we are Florida. This is how we like 
to express ourselves - through the arts.” 

Jumper and Wareham also added 
performance art to the opening event. 
Jumper, accompanied by a guitarist and 
singer, recited poetry and created a drawing 
of the Everglades, which was projected onto 
the wall while he worked. 



Eileen Soler 


Larry Mike Osceola II displays a 5-foot- by-10-foot Seminole patchwork drapery turned wall 
tapestry that he purchased on eBay for $125. He hopes to identify the artist who created the work 
and then donate the piece to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


+ See FGCU on page 5A 

Music exhibit reveals 
heartbeat of Native voices 


‘Horse whisperer’ reveals 
strength in God’s word 

BY EILEENS0LER 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — Paul Daily takes 
no credit in secrets, magic or super powers 
for his rare ability to calm, saddle and 
ride a wild horse in just two hours. The 
Louisiana cowboy and founder of Wild 
Horse Ministries said his talent comes from 
a higher authority. 

“It’s the way God works in us. It takes 
attention, trust and submission,” Daily said 
to a crowd of 50 spectators gathered Jan. 15 
for a heavenly inspired horse training clinic 
at the Big Cypress Reservation. 

Step by step inside the clay covered 4-H 
arena, Daily led an unnamed and untamed 
Cracker mare to being saddled, trotted 
and laid prone before him in complete 
surrender. For Daily, the demonstration, 
which he first introduced at a Sunday 
school lesson in 1997, is about learning life 
lessons through the love of God. 

The Rev. Salaw Hummingbird, of 
Big Cypress First Baptist Church, said the 
message is universal. Rev. Hummingbird, 
with Moses Jumper, brought the ministry 
to the community for the eighth year. 

“The round pen of the corral represents 
the world. The horse is us. We may run 
from God or the church, but God has a 
purpose for us and if we listen to His word 
and trust in Him, we will learn that purpose 
and respond to it,” Rev. Hummingbird said. 

The gray dappled horse was at first 
fearful and hesitant while Daily and his 
daughter Lenore on horseback slung soft 
ribbons that caressed the mare’s body. 
Soon, Daily walked closer, eventually 
lifting his hand to touch the mare’s face. 
Within the first hour, father and daughter 
were able to stroke the mare with both 
hands. 

All the while, Daily spoke alternately 
to the horse and the crowd, gently 
paralleling how becoming one mind with 
the horse and accepting God are similar. 

“It’s like looking in a mirror,” Daily 
said. “See how the mare tried to pull away 


at first, but now is still? One touch led to 
this.” 

The mare began to circle the corral 
as Daily tied a line around her head and 
began with gentle tugs to nudge her steps 
in the right direction. Still, the line was 
loose and the horse was free to choose her 
participation. 

For Daily, trials and tests are a way of 
life. Humans walk in circles, too, like he 
did, until they walk with the Lord, he said. 

“Sometimes we can’t control what 
comes our way, but we can control how 
we respond. Wherever I lead, she follows. 
Wherever He leads, I follow,” Daily said. 
“God does not drag you around.” 

Only bucking twice, the mare 
succumbed to Daily 4 s direction. She 
accepted the saddle cushion, the saddle, a 


bridle and Daily’s body riding atop freely 
around the corral before Daily had her lie 
down at his feet. 

Jumper, who called Daily a “horse 
whisperer,” said spectators are always 
amazed at how quickly Daily can bring a 
horse to peaceful obedience. 

“It is not a trick. Horses do not lie 
down and stay down like that,” Jumper 
said. 

But Daily does not refer to himself as 
a “horse whisperer.” For him, it’s about 
understanding and trusting how God uses 
challenges to change lives. He said a horse 
is always a reflection of the rider. 

“I haven’t won anything. It was not a 
competition. For me, when I don’t know 
who to trust I can know I can always trust 
God,” Daily said. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Without skipping 
a beat, the newest exhibit at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum is a historic journey of song from 
the humblest hymns that praise the Creator 
to the rap and rock that shouts about life 
today. 

“Primarily, it’s Seminole people 
making music out of mainstream genres 
but putting the Seminole stamp on it,” said 
Rebecca Fell, the Museum’s curator of 
exhibits. 

The show, called To Sing as a Group: 
Multiple Voices of Seminole Music , opened 
Jan. 17 at the Museum’s revolving exhibit 
hall. 

Numerous archival items and 

memorabilia make up the tour. 

First, the Tribe’s earliest documentation 
of musical influence features several 
Christian hymnals and song sheets. Lyrics 
presented by missionaries from Oklahoma 
were sung in Mikasuki. One of the songs, 
revered as the Native American Amazing 
Grace , traces back to the Trail of Tears. 

The growth of music within the Tribe 
through the 1960s is depicted in pictures 
and memorabilia from the Rev. Paul Buster, 
of the locally popular Cowbone Band, and 
Chairman James E. Billie’s regional anthem 
Native Son. 

Fell said Chairman Billie’s hit has 
been heard internationally, including by 
American troops serving in Iraq. 

“Even for a new generation, we see 
how Seminole music is used to express 
emotion and pride,” Fell said. 

To hear for themselves, Museum 
visitors can rest at two listening stations 
where headphones and iPods provide 
audible tastes of several genres - all by 
South Florida Native musicians. 

Tribal members Zac “Doc” and 
Spencer Battiest, whose rap song The Storm 
was nominated for a 2011 Native American 
Music Award, provided the Museum with a 
handful of items, including a 20 1 1 American 
Indian Film Festival Award statuette for 
Best Music Video. 

Museum director Paul Backhouse said 
the exhibit reveals the essence of Seminole 
music “from the pioneering work of 
Chairman Billie to The Osceola Brothers.” 

“We’re not only looking at historical 
moments; we’re interested in what’s 



Eileen Soler 

An Osceola Brothers Band T-shirt and signed 
guitar are displayed in a lighted glass case. 


next and how we can share that with the 
community,” Backhouse said. 

Miccosukee Tribe’s Lee Tiger of the 
rock band Tiger Tiger and Seminole rock 
blues band The Osceola Brothers Band 
round out the exhibit. In keeping with 
the Tribe’s Hard Rock Cafe interests, an 
Osceola Brothers Band T-shirt and signed 
guitar are displayed in a lighted glass case. 

The musicians presented are also 
highlighted in a looping Seminole Media 
Productions video that explores the historic 
endurance of Native American music and 
the evolution of music throughout the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Kenneth Light, a tourist from Hershey, 
Pa., said the show was captivating. 

“It’s pretty interesting to realize that 
the Seminoles have some famous musicians 
in the Tribe,” Light said. 

Francisco Moreno, of Colombia, 
said he considered himself lucky to have 
“stumbled” into the first day of the show by 
sheer coincidence. 

“I walked through the show, read every 
word and listened to all the music. It’s pretty 
amazing,” Moreno said. “I was pleasantly 
pleased to be here today.” 



Eileen Soler 

Paul Daily demonstrates his ‘horse whisperer’ powers. Although he doesn’t refer to himself as 
that title, he is able to calm, saddle and ride wild horses through trust and submission to the 
Creator. 
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Rainfall causes profusion of plants 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — If it seems like the 
canals along Snake Road in Big Cypress are 
disappearing beneath a blanket of foliage, 
they aren’t. 

The abundance of water lettuce and 
water hyacinth plants is a result of the 
extraordinary amount of rainfall in 2013. 

According to the South Florida Water 
Management District, more rainfall was 
recorded between April and July 2013 than 
any other year since 1932. Big Cypress 
received twice as much rain between 
January and September 2013 than it did 
during the same period in 2012. 

The rainfall restored groundwater 
levels but a lot of it ran off the land into 
canals. 

Over-land water flow carries 
sediments, pollutants and excess nutrients 
into the canals. The elevated nutrient levels 
provide an excellent habitat for the aquatic 
vegetation growing there now. 

The Environmental Resource 
Management Department is in the process 
of removing the growth by using long 
reach excavating machines, but they are 
also looking into chemical removal options 
either by boat or through aerial spraying. 

“We will make a proposal to the 


water commission about aerial spraying,” 
said Cherise Maples, director of the 
Environmental Resource Management 


Department. “Chemical treatment is cheaper 
than mechanical removal, but it depends on 
how the community feels about it.” 



Eileen Soler 

Opportunistic egrets wait for a chance to eat as the long reach excavating machine clears water 
lettuce Jan. 16 from the surface of the canal adjacent to Snake Road in Big Cypress. 


♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


The provision directs federal agencies 
to refuse authorization and prohibit funding 
for projects that jeopardize the existence of 
any listed species. 

“A project this size will lead to 
extinction. They can’t turn their backs on 
it,” Schwartz said. 

The site is within a well-established 
migration corridor not only for species on 
the verge of extinction, but for deer, black 
bear, hogs and all animals that depend on 
the uplands for survival, he said. Part of 
the Florida Forever Project, called Panther 
Glades, the area is especially crucial during 
the wet season when water levels are too 
high to live or hunt. 

Even a map on FPL’s own website 
indicates that the area, which encompasses 
the Hendry plant site, is within extreme 
panther habitat. 

“The FPL property is in the heart of it 
all, and the plant would be like driving a 
knife through it. Not only will it degrade the 
land, it will reduce the value of the corridor 
that wildlife has used forever,” Schwartz 
said. 

Meanwhile, Tribe attorneys are 
preparing for round three in court battles 
with Hendry County against the rezoning of 
the land that, attorneys say, goes against the 
county’s own land use guidelines. The next 



Eileen Soler 

Everett Osceola, a management trainee at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress Reservation, 
gives Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell a personal tour of exhibits that feature historic daily 
Seminole life in the Everglades. 


court appearance is in April. Plant Siting Act. She said a representative 

Jewell said she wants her office updated will be “at the table” as the issue continues, 
as the court case draws near and as FPL “It is important for us to be informed so 
begins to submit mandatory applications that we can know what role we can play,” 
according to the Florida Electrical Power Jewell said. 


♦ HOWARD TIGER 

From page 1A 


“He was tough,” Tiger said. “He 
coached us the same way; if you didn’t 
catch the ball, there ’d be another one 
coming at you even harder.” 

Priscilla Sayen and Judybill Osceola, 
members of the Tribe’s first female softball 
team, had fond memories of their team and 
coach. Osceola said they never lost a game. 

“We may be old ladies now, but I bet 
we can still play,” she said. “Under Howard 
Tiger we were the best.” 

“He was a leader among leaders,” 
Sayen added. “He heard the calling from 
his people, and we are a product of that 
leadership. He was as tough with us as he 
was with the boys.” 

Councilman Osceola, who grew up as 
a “gym rat” in Hollywood, said the new 


facility will continue Tiger’s legacy for 
Tribal kids. 

“Going to the gym has had a great 
impact on my life,” said Nicholas DiCarlo, 
Howard Tiger’s great-grandson. “I never 
want to miss an opportunity to hear about 
my elders; I didn’t know he was such a 
leader. Hearing everything people said was 
eye opening for me. I really wish I got to 
meet him and that we all had the dedication 
my great-grandpa had.” 

The facility will be built adjacent 
to the existing Hollywood Ball Field. 
Completion is slated for December. 

“This is a big occasion,” said 
Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, 
who acknowledged the work of the 
Board, Council, Seminole Stiles and the 
Construction Management Department. “It 
shows when we work as a team, we can get 
things done. The machines are ready to go 
to work out there.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Howard Tiger’s great-grandson Nicholas DiCarlo, left, and Max Osceola Jr. have some fun at the 
groundbreaking for the Howard Tiger Recreation Center Jan. 14. 


♦ EBAY 

From page 3A 


Tiger, credited as the force behind 
the Miccosukee Tribe’s eventual 
recognition by the United States 
government, signed at least two items 
now in the Osceola and Hill collection. 

“I am the curator of these pieces, 
but their importance goes way beyond 
me,” Osceola said. 

Eventually, some of the historic 
items will find homes at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress 
Reservation, but they hope a solid 
inventory of new, high-quality and 
authentic creations could be inventoried 
for sale in a boutique setting in Paris. 


“I’ve always been a big history 
buff but now I appreciate the absolute 
beauty of the patchwork art form, the 
uniqueness and the history behind it,” 
Hill said. 

Osceola and Hill are careful not to 
purchase “bogus” Seminole works. 

“A dead giveaway is bunched 
stitches and patchwork that does not 
lay flat. Sometimes, the giveaway is 
that it is too perfect. Sometimes the 
patterns are too big so they lack creative 
spirit,” Osceola said. “You have to see a 
grandmother’s hand on the work.” 

If anyone can identify the makers 
of the drapery turned tapestry recently 
purchased by Larry Mike Osceola II, 
call 954-646-5764 or send an email to 
MikeOsceola@comcast.net. 



the BATTLE of 

OKEECHOBEE 


Second Seminole War Battle Reenactment 


Please join the Okeechobee Battlefield Friends for the commemoration of the largest 
and fiercest battle in the Seminole Wars fought on Christmas Day 1837. 


Gates open 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m / Admission $10.00 per car 


THANKYOU SPONSORS 




Seminole Boutique 


Grcjrlhogerscfi 

& J 13 Mixon 


Children's 

Services 

Council 


3500 S.E. 38TH RVE. OKEECHOBEE, FL GPS 27.211601 - 80.789530 

For further information & updates please visit: 

WWW. OkeechobeeBattlefield -com r ~ 
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APR FOR 84 MONTHS' 


GHC MOTORSPORTS 

614 US HIGHWAY 27 S 
LAKE PLACID FL, 33852 
863-699-2453 or 1800-281-7188 
www.ghcmotorsports.com 




YAMAHA 



*0-10 % down payment required. Applies to purchases of select new 2009-2014 Side x Sides made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 11/1/13 to 12/26/13. Offer is 
subject to credit approval by GE Capital Retail Bank. Maximum contract length is 84 months. Minimum amount financed is $5,000. Fixed APR of 5.99%, 7.99%, 9.99% or 13.99% will 
be assigned based on credit approval criteria. Monthly payments per $1,000 financed based on 84 month term are $14.60 at 5.99% and $18.73 at 13.99%. Standard down payment 
requirement is based on credit approval criteria. Offers good only in the U.S., excluding the state of Hawaii. Shown with optional accessories. Always protect the environment and wear 
your seat belt, helmet, eye protection and protective clothing. Read the owner’s manual and the product warning labels before operation. Specifications subject to change without notice. 

©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation, U.S.A. All rights reserved. • YamahaViking.com 11/13 
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Annual Tribal Fair returning 
to Hard Rock Live Feb. 7-9 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The annual Seminole Tribal 
Fair, a showcases of Native American arts and culture, 
will celebrate its 43rd year Feb. 7-9 at Hard Rock Live 
and Okalee Village in Hollywood. 

The fair kicks off 10 a.m. Friday, Feb. 7 with the 
grand entry of Tribal dignitaries, Seminole and Native 
American Women Warriors color guards, Seminole 
royalty and Native American dancers. The free event 
is expected to attract 5,000 to 6,000 visitors throughout 
the weekend. 

Doors open 9 a.m. Friday and Saturday and 11 
a.m. Sunday. 

Tribes from across Indian Country will participate 
in the event with dance troupes, musicians and artists. 
Native American vendors will display arts and crafts, 
jewelry and clothing. 

Alligator shows, traditional Seminole food and 
animal attractions will also be featured at Okalee 
Village throughout the weekend. 


A lineup of musical entertainment on Saturday, 
Feb. 8, dubbed Native Noise, features all Native bands 
and culminates with the popular blues rock band, 
Indigenous. 

The daily schedule is: 

Friday, Feb. 7: Grand Entry at 10 a.m.; afternoon 
entertainment includes Cowbone Band and Derek 
Miller blues band; Little Miss and Mister Seminole 
contest begins at 6 p.m. 

Saturday, Feb. 8: Grand Entry at 10 a.m.; the 
afternoon will feature Kenny Dobbs’ basketball 
dunk exhibition, while artist Bunky Echo-Hawk 
simultaneously creates a painting; Tribal members 
can also participate in clothing contests, archery and 
canoe races in the afternoon; the Native Noise musical 
entertainment begins at 5 p.m. and features the Savage 
Twins, Hibiskus, The Osceola Brothers Band, The 
Plateros, Derek Miller blues band and Indigenous. 

Sunday, Feb. 9: Grand Entry at 12 p.m.; The 
Osceola Brothers Band, Derek Miller blues band and 
Robert Randolph and the Family Band will perform 
beginning at 4 p.m. 


Tribe is officially StormReady 
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Community 

Bo Prepared! I . ) 


Photo courtesy of Cindy Diakow 

From left, Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger; Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola; President Tony Sanchez Jr.; Rob 
Molleda, of the National Weather Service (NWS); Pablo Santos, of the NWS; Cindy Diakow, coordinator of the Emergency 
Management Department; and Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. pose with the NWS StormReady certification and 
a sample of the signs that will be placed on each reservation. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, recently certified by the National Weather 
Service (NWS) as a “StormReady” community, is 
one of only 15 Tribes nationwide to have earned the 
designation. The certification was presented to Tribal 
Council Jan. 13 at a Council briefing in Hollywood. 

An NWS program, StormReady helps community 
leaders and emergency managers strengthen their 
safety programs and helps prepare the community 
for severe weather. StormReady communities have 
learned communication and safety skills needed to 
save lives and property before and during inclement 
weather. 

The effort, led by the Emergency Management 


Department, required compliance with several 
NWS guidelines, including having 24/7 dispatch 
centers and an established Emergency Operations 
Center, educating Tribal members and children about 
hazardous weather, hosting “SkyWarn” classes with 
NWS for employees and community members, and 
creating a formal Hazardous Weather Plan. 

Members of the Tribe and the Emergency 
Management Department toured the NWS and 
National Hurricane Center in Miami. 

The Tribe will also monitor weather, wind and 
rainfall through the “StreamerRT” software program 
and receive NWS weather warnings through the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
weather radios. 

Signs touting the certification will be placed on 
each reservation. 


+ FGCU 

From page 3A 


Wareham, also a storyteller, dramatically 
recounted the story of the rabbit and the box turtle. 

Afterward, he played an original composition on 
the flute, titled Mother. 

Tommie, a filmmaker, artist and musician, 
introduced himself to the crowd by describing his 
childhood in Big Cypress. 

“The Everglades was very much a paradise,” he 
said. “Big Cypress used to be a wetland. Over the years 
it has become very dry; the United States has been very 
successful in drying out the Everglades. Today the Tribe 
is going up against Florida Power & Light, who wants 
to build one of the largest power plants in the U.S. 
immediately north of the Big Cypress Reservation. It 
will disrupt life as the creator wanted it to be.” 

Tommie’s film Fight to Breathe played on a 
continuous loop in the gallery. 

LeRoy “Henehayo” Osceola introduced himself 
as a self-taught traditional Seminole. His work 


incorporated Native American images, as well as 
artifacts. 

Wareham shared his love of photography and its 
origin; his mother was a “shutterbug” and gave him a 
camera with one roll of film. 

“I started taking photos of people who would ask 
me for copies,” he said. “So I started a little business 
photographing families. What I made from that paid 
for my real passion, which is shooting photos in the 
Everglades.” 

His large-scale nature photographs filled a gallery 
wall. Prints of a woodpecker about to take flight from a 
tree trunk and a hummingbird in mid-flight feeding on 
a flower captivated people and drew them in for closer 
looks. 

“I have been collecting Native American art for 
years,” said Sue Martin, of Fort Myers. “I was very 
interested in seeing this show.” 

The artists were pleased with the way their work 
filled the gallery space. 

“I hope people get an appreciation for 
contemporary Seminole art, as well as the traditional 
aspects of it,” Jumper said. 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, artists Samuel Tommie, Jessica Osceola, Elgin Jumper, Leroy Osceola and Gordon Oliver Wareham pose Jan. 9 at 
the opening of the Florida Gulf Coast University exhibition Long , Long River: Tradition and Expansion in Native Art. 


Brighton prepares for 
76th annual Field Day 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Organizers are looking forward 
to the Brighton Field Day Festival and expect larger 
crowds than ever before. The event runs Feb. 14-16 
at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena and features rodeo 
events, cultural activities, the Florida State University 
marching band and mascot Chief Osceola and 
Renegade, animal shows, carnival rides and a parade. 

Brighton Field Day began 76 years ago as an 
athletic competition but has diversified over the years. 

“When it first started, it was so different 
reservations could have a festival where they could 
compete in a sporting event,” said Amos Tiger, director 
of the Brighton rodeo arena and an organizer of the 
event. “I remember the days we had long jumps, high 
jumps and the 100 yard dash. Then, people came to 
sell food, show arts and crafts, and it just grew from 
there. The rodeo was added later on; it makes for a big 
festival.” 

The original intent hasn’t disappeared; the 
Recreation Department will hold a variety of athletic 
events the week leading up to Field Day. Activities 
include adult bowling, corn hole, golf, log peeling, 
skillet throw and archery. 

Youth activities include an obstacle course, skillet 
throw, archery and a closest-to-the-pin golf contest. 
Those who want to participate should show up before 
the event. For more information, contact the Recreation 
Department at 863-763-3866. 

About 30,000 people are expected this year - 
10,000 more than last year. Tiger said many attendees 
are tourists who plan their Florida visit around the 
event, which is always held the third weekend in 
February. 

“Some people like to come see the arts and crafts, 
the great food and animal shows,” he said. “Then 
you have those who come for the rodeos. We get 
professional cowboys from the PRCA (Professional 
Rodeo Cowboys Association); a lot of quality 
contestants come through our gates.” 

For the first time, Field Day will feature a Bulls 
and Broncs competition on Friday, Feb. 14. In addition, 


Indian National Finals Tour Rodeo and PRCA cowboys 
will compete in rodeos Wednesday through Saturday. 
Tiger said cowboys from across the country make 
the festival one of their winter tour stops, where they 
compete for points and prize money. 

Field Day will finish big on Sunday, Feb. 16 
with Xtreme Bull riding, which will air on the Great 
American Country network. The top 40 bull riders in 
the country will compete for a $100,000 purse during 
the competition. 

“It’s just the greatest event we’ve got during 
the course of the year,” Tiger said. “The Brighton 
community looks forward to it. It takes lots of hard 
work and effort from the community and employees 
to produce the event. We have a lot of good people 
working to make it happen.” 

The breakdown of the festival is as follows: 

• Sunday, Feb. 9: Adult and senior bowling 
tournament; sign up 1 to 2:30 p.m.; event starts at 3 
p.m. at Superplay USA in Port St. Lucie. 

• Tuesday, Feb. 11: Com hole tournament at 
Brighton Gym for youth 11-13, 14-17, adult women 
and men; sign up 3 to 4:15 p.m. youth, 4:30 to 6 p.m. 
adults; event starts at 4:30 p.m. youth, 6:30 p.m. adults. 

• Wednesday, Feb. 12: Golf tournament at the 
Clewiston golf course for adults, senior women, senior 
men; signup 9 to 10:30 a.m.; first tee off 11 a.m. Indian 
National Finals Tour Rodeo starts at 8 p.m. 

• Thursday, Feb. 13: Indian National Finals Tour 
Rodeo at 8 p.m. 

• Friday, Feb. 14: Women’s skillet throw, men’s 
archery at 2:15 p.m. Log peeling at 3:45 p.m. at the 
Brighton Gym; sign up before the event. PRCA rodeo 
12 p.m.; Bulls and Broncs 8 p.m. 

• Saturday, Feb. 15: Youth events at softball field: 
ages 5-17 obstacle course, frisbee throw, closest-to- 
the-pin, skillet throw, archery; events are from 1:30 to 
4 p.m.; Parade, FSU Marching Band, Chief Osceola 
and Renegade, horse racing; 3 p.m. PRCA rodeo. 

• Sunday, Feb. 16: Xtreme Bulls at 3 p.m. 

Ongoing events throughout the weekend include 

Native American dancers, alligator wrestling, Jimmy 
Riffle from Animal Planet’s Gator Boys show, and 
David “The Cobra Kid” Weathers snake show. 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 

Women compete in a Brighton Field Day running event in 1939. Brighton Field Day began 76 years ago as an athletic 
competition but has diversified over the years to include many Seminole culture-inspired activities. 



Smallwood Store owner Lynn McMillin is interviewed by local Naples TV. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


♦ SMALLWOOD 

From page 1A 


The offer, contained in an official settlement 
agreement that Lynn McMillin signed, included 
building a new road on the eastern edge of the FGG 
property, contingent, of course, on the county vacating 
the road. 

“There are mangroves over there where they want 
to put another road. What assurances do we have that 
they won’t renege on their word? Or that the Army 
Corps of Engineers will even allow them to do it?” 
asked Florida folksinger Valerie Wisecracker, who 
said she would gather Florida musicians to perform in 
concert for the store to raise money for legal fees. “I’ve 
never seen anything so blatant. Such injustice.” 

Lynn McMillin, who had originally signed the 
settlement, had second thoughts talking to the many 
well wishers who gathered in the commission chamber 
hallways before the hearing. 

“I just wanted to get this behind me,” she said. 
“We owe $120,000 in legal fees already. I don’t want 
to give up, but I don’t know how long we can last. 
They have all the money in the world and we don’t 
have anything. A trial? More money, more legal fees.” 

McMillin broke out in tears, telling commissioners: 
“I hope you see this is more than just a road. I hope you 
decide to preserve a piece of the county’s history, the 
Smallwood Store.” 

After the hearing, Lakeland attorney Jim Kelly, 


the FGG managing partner, expressed dismay that the 
road vacation and the settlement agreement had failed: 
“What do they want us to do? We were going to build 
them a road. They would have had proper access. I 
sincerely felt this was a fair settlement.” 

Kelly does not look forward to a return to the 12th 
Circuit Court, which had found FGG in contempt and 
ordered the group to put back Mamie Street, after they 
had bulldozed it in 201 1 . “At this point I really don’t 
know which way to go. I don’t know what is going to 
happen,” he said. 

Kelly and FGG obtained the property in early 
2004 from the Seminole Tribe of Florida. It was 
originally purchased to build a park that would protect 
the still working old fishing village from development. 
The property held the small Blue Heron Motel, which 
the Tribe had planned to renovate and reopen for 
business; FGG tore the building down after purchasing 
the property. 

The Smallwood Store played an important role in 
Seminole Indian history, as one of the few places trusted 
by Indians living in the Everglades to trade for supplies 
early in the 20th century. Shopkeeper Smallwood gave 
the Indians credit and protection, allowing them to 
park their canoes and camp out, undisturbed, on his 
property. The store is also known as the place where 
a murderous farmer was gunned down by a posse of 
town folk, immortalized in the book by author Peter 
Matthiessen, Killing Mr. Watson. 

The Smallwood Store was closed in 1982 and 
reopened as a Museum in 1989. 
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Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 





Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa youth pose with Santa Claus during the community’s 
Christmas party Dec. 18. 


Beverly Bidney 

The 4- and 5-year-olds perform Five Little Christmas Trees , which included 
this adorable one, at the Hollywood Preschool Christmas program Dec. 20. 


Emma Johns 

Linda Micco and her children arrive at the Christmas in Paradise gathering 
on the Brighton Reservation Dec. 17. 


Beverly Bidney 

Seminole royalty Tia Blais-Billie and Brianna Blais-Billie 
welcome people to the Hollywood Christmas celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

This little boy isn’t too pleased about being on Santa’s lap during the Trail Christmas party Dec. 11. 




Beverly Bidney 

The 3-year-old class performs Dancing Around the Christmas Tree during the Hollywood Preschool Christmas 
program Dec. 20. 


These angels find something interesting in the audience 
during the Hollywood Preschool Christmas program Dec. 20. 


Beverly Bidney 

Country artist John Anderson performs at the Hollywood 
Christmas celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hunter Howard, right, takes a peek at his brother Lance 
Howard’s sheet music while caroling at the Hollywood 
Christmas celebration. 


Luke Baxley and Jody Certain cuddle Dec. 17 during the Fort 
Pierce Christmas dinner at Tutto Fresco West. 


Tribal members applaud John Anderson’s performance of Seminole Wind at the Hollywood Christmas celebration Dec. 21. 


Emma Johns Eileen Soler 

Winnie Gopher excitedly receives her gift from the Tribal Ahfachkee kindergarten students pound out Christmas Time is Coming on a rainbow of colored exercise balls. 
Council Office at the Brighton Christmas party. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Children gather round Santa during the Tampa Christmas party. 
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Eileen Soler 

Kindergarten students are as cute as elves while signing Frosty the Snowman in the Ahfachkee School 2013 
Winter Concert. 



Eileen Soler 

The sweet choral voices of the Big Cypress choir entertain seniors from far and wide Dec. 12 at the senior 
holiday lunch. 



Beverly Bidney 

Magnum Osceola eyes Santa warily at the Trail 
Christmas party Dec. 11. 


Eileen Soler 

A mountain of holiday toys is distributed cheerfully 
by Jane Stockton during the Fort Pierce Christmas 
dinner. 




Beverly Bidney Eileen Soler 

Ice sculptors put the finishing touches on the neck of the guitar All eyes are on Santa Claus during a magic show that featured the 
they crafted out of ice at the Hollywood celebration Dec. 21. bearded wonder making his sack suddenly appear filled with toys. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School principal Lucy Dafoe conducts the inaugural performance of the first Ahfachkee School band during the Ahfachkee 
School 2013 Winter Concert. 



Eileen Soler 

A candle lighting ceremony and thoughtful prayer Dec. 17 during the Fort Pierce Christmas dinner memorializes loved ones who have 
passed on. From left with candles, Mary Lucille Tommie, Shamy Tommie, Crystal Sneed, Valerie Snow and Tatiana Gomez. 




Eileen Soler 

A pretty Mrs. Claus and other Mrs. Clauses lead children to dance to festive holiday music Dec. 13 during the 
Big Cypress Christmas celebration at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


Beverly Bidney 

These boys couldn’t wait to open their toys and start playing with 
them at the Trail Christmas party Dec. 11. 


Beverly Bidney 

Takoda Howard can’t wait to dig into the gingerbread house he 
decorated at the Hollywood Christmas celebration. 
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Extrication exercise hones 
Fire Rescue lifesaving skills 

BY EILEENJ>OLER 

Staff Reporter 


Seminole Fire Rescue firefighters and paramedics practice lifesaving techniques at Native Village in 
Hollywood using hydraulic tools and hand tools during a staged extrication exercise. In the scenario 
with implied victims trapped inside, rescuers cut through the heavy metal of crashed vehicles. 



Eileen Soler 


Hollywood New Year 
breakfast starts 
2014 off right 


HOLLYWOOD — A monster truck 
show staged at the Native Village in 
Hollywood produced enough smashed cars 
for Seminole Fire Rescue to have December 
field days of lifesaving training. 

“Thanks to the manager, Ian Tyson, 
the show happened on a Saturday and we 
had access to the vehicles on that Monday,” 
said Doug Le Valley, District Fire Chief of 
Hollywood. 

Eleven crashed cars dragged to the 
attraction’s parking lot gave 40 firefighters 
a chance to practice using a battery of 
hydraulic tools and hand tools to cut through 
thick, mangled metal that, in many real life 
situations, stands between the life and death 
of a car crash victim. 

Le Valley said Battalion Commander 
Robert Curtis had the forethought to ask 
Tyson if he would allow the department 
to use the trashed cars. Four shifts of 
firefighters turned out for four days to 
practice using the Jaws of Life, other tools, 
tactics and strategies to cut through the 
metal and pull the victim to safety. 

The process, called extrication, begins 
by circling the car to see if a person was 
ejected. Then, eye contact is made with 
the victim and support is provided to the 
patient’s head while the car is stabilized 
using cribbing tools in the undercarriage. 

As with actual accidents, the 
department’s Incident Command System 
(ICS) was followed during the training 



Eileen Soler 

Firefighters and paramedics use the Jaws of Life 
to cut through heavy car metal during extrication 
practice on the Hollywood Reservation. 


exercise. ICS assures that a safety officer 
commands and controls the scene to ensure 
the safety of all personnel. 

“Next we figure out the best way to 
get the victim out. Sometimes we can pop 
a door but sometimes we have to take the 
whole roof off. On the rare occasion, we 
have a ‘dash roll,’ when we remove the 
entire dashboard, including the steering 
wheel, up and away from the patient,” 


LeValley said. 

All the techniques were practiced 
during the exercise. 

“Our personnel have already been 
through the formal training and are certified 
in extrication, but opportunities like this 
enhances and hones their skills,” LeValley 
said. “It builds camaraderie and good team 
work for when lives really do hang in the 
balance.” 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Culture Department hosted a New Year’s 
breakfast at the beginning of 2014 to 
continue the tradition of community. The 
morning of Jan. 3 was crisp and cool with 
temperatures hovering in the low 60s, but 
the fire in the cooking chickee at Imahaggi 


Tiger’s Camp kept the hard working 
Culture staff warm as they prepared a 
hearty breakfast. 

“In 2013 we had some hard times, 
but we stayed together and helped one 
another,” said Paul Buster before the 
mealtime prayer. “That’s what we do; we 
take care of each other. We don’t know 
what lies ahead for us, but we’ll stay 
together as long as God allows.” 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Fire Rescue firefighters and paramedics take a minute from a hands-on extrication 
exercise to pose inside a crashed vehicle with the roof removed via lifesaving hydraulic and hand 
tools. 



Beverly Bidney 

Culture Department staff cook food as Bobby Frank, 
center, tends to the fire in the cooking chickee at Imahaggi 
Tiger’s Camp during the Culture Department New Year’s 
breakfast Jan. 3. 



Beverly Bidney 

Anthony Doctor watches as Morgan 
Frank chops wood for the fire. 



Beverly Bidney 

Alexis Jumper cracks eggs as the cooking fire roars in the background at the Culture Department 
New Year’s breakfast. 
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FrontRowUSA.com 




Ticket Brokers 





Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 


TOP CONCERTS 


ONE DIRECTION 
PAUL SIMON & STING 
SANTANA 
MILEY CYRUS 
JAZZ IN THE GARDENS 
DEMI L0VAT0 
LADY GAGA 
THE WANTED 
JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE 
2 CHAINZ, PUSH T 
SAVOY 

GIGI D’ALESSIO 
KARI JOBE 
BUNBURY 


MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI HEAT 
MONSTER JAM 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 


TOP THEATRE 


TOP SPORTS 


LAY JEN0 
LAURA PAUSINI 
KATT WILLIAMS 
JEFF DUNHAM 
GABLESTAGE 

HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 
STARS ON ICE 
CHELSEA HANDLER 
LEWIS BLACK 


WWE HELL IN A CELL 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

(954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 

WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years 
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GUY SELIGMAN. P.A 

Criminal Defense Attorney 


Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 


ances 


Driver License 







SEMINOLE TRiBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO L EARN , A PLACE TO REMEMBER- 


Identifying the 



Tampa museum and village 
memories live on at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Bobby Henry created these wooden dolls at the Coo-Taun The collection also features unique baskets like the one pictured, 
Cho-Bee Village and Museum in Tampa. but the artist is unknown. 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

Back in August the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum had 
an important visitor, Bobby Henry, who came to see 
one of the totem poles he made years ago in Tampa 
at the Coo-Taun Cho-Bee Village and Museum. This 
month the Museum will share other treasures from that 
collection. The collection of objects, documents and 
photographs from the Tampa Reservation includes 495 
artifacts that represent memories, stories and events 
showcased at the village and museum led by Henry 
during much of the 1980s and 1990s. 

The Coo-Taun Cho-Bee Museum was an eight- 
pointed, star-shaped building; the points symbolized 
the eight clans of the Seminole Tribe. Around the 
museum there were many chickees, animal and plant 
exhibits, and a stage for performances and craft 
demonstrations, according to Seminoles: Days of Long 
Ago , written by Kenneth W. Mulder in 1 99 1 . The inside 
of the museum told the story of the Seminole Tribe 


and displayed objects made by members of the Tampa 
Seminole community. 

The collection includes patchwork clothing, 
baskets, dolls and carvings, as well as paintings, 
photographs and documents. Two favorite sculptures 
are the painted wooden dolls created by master sculptor 
Bobby Henry. The Museum identified some of the 
artists responsible for these items, but in other cases, 
it has not. 

The collection also features a few wonderful and 
unique baskets like the one pictured, but the artist is 
unknown. And there are also photographs of people 
and places that are unidentified, like the distinguished 
gentleman posing by a pole. 

If you can identify the artists or subjects of these 
works of art, contact the Collections Division at the 
Museum to share your information. 

For more information about the collection or to 
view the collection, contact Tara Backhouse at 863- 
902-1113 ext. 12246 or TaraBackhouse@semtribe. 
com. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The man in this photo is unidentified. If you can identify him, contact the Museum’s Collections Division. 



Rea 1 Cowboy. Real Western 


South Florida's Largest & Most Complete 
lAfestern Store & Showroom 

Davie: 954-587-9000 • 6211 Orange Drive, Davie, FL 33314 
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Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 




Wisdom from the past 



Seminole Warrior 

. 

The following column was written by Betty 
Mae Jumper and printed in the April 17, 1998 
issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

My brother, Howard Tiger, was about to turn 
18 when he joined the Marines in 1943. He had 
been trying to get into the service for a long time, 
but he was too young. It was his idea to go. No 
one asked him to join because back in those days, 
no Seminoles were ever called to go into the 
military. He was the first of our Tribe to join the 
military. In fact, our grandmother, Mary Gopher 
Tiger, was all upset when 
Howard joined the Marines. She 
said, “No Indian should join the 
white people’s services.” The 
older Indians all agreed. 

The Medicine Men were 
real mad. They said no Indian 
should ever fight in the white 
man’s war. They said, “We knew 
this would happen if we let half 
breeds remain in the Tribe.” 

There was a lot of talk about 
how Howard was ruining the 
rules of the Indians, and how if 
Howard went, others would also 
follow him. 

They made all kinds of 
remarks, but Howard didn’t listen. He had 
some friends from Davie who were already in 
the service fighting, and he figured he should 
do something to help his country, too. He was 
determined. Nothing anyone said was going to 
stop him. 

Two days before his birthday on Aug. 17, 
1943, he went and joined the Marines. That was 
his pick because he said the Marines were the 
toughest. I remember we had a birthday party for 
him two days later before he left for active duty. 

After he left, the Medicine Men found out 
they were right. Others followed. After Howard 
went, my future husband, Moses Jumper Sr., 
joined the Navy. By the end of the War, there 


were two or three other Tribal members in the 
service. 

The summer before Howard got out of the 
service, my mother got word that Howard Tiger 
was missing in action. For two weeks my mother 
and I were at the Red Cross Station in Fort 
Lauderdale. Every day we went and waited for 
word. 

Then we got word that the Howard Tiger who 
was missing was from the Oklahoma Seminoles. 
My brother was found alive in a hospital. 

He told us later that a bomb had exploded 
near him shortly after the flag was raised on Iwo 
Jima. The explosion caused temporary blindness 
and he couldn’t see anything for two weeks. The 
blindness cleared up, but Howard 
often had red eyes for the rest of 
his life. He also suffered malaria 
while he was in the service. 

After all he went through 
during the war, he came home 
happy he had served. He felt he 
had done something important for 
his Tribe. He was proud of himself 
and we were all proud of him. 

Howard went to work helping 
the Tribe. He served as the Tribe’s 
third President, and in 1967, he 
was clearing muck from the land 
where Candlelight Park is on the 
Hollywood Reservation, when the 
tractor he was driving rolled over 
him. He was 41. 

He was buried in the Old Cemetery on the 
Hollywood Reservation. There was a military 
honor guard at this funeral. 

He left behind a wife, Winifred Tiger, and 
three sons, Clyde, Mike and Vernon, and a 
daughter, Ruscilla “Rusty” Tiger. He also left 
behind a tradition of the Seminole’s fighting for 
their country. 

Today, we have many, many veterans. They 
went off to serve their country and we should all 
be proud of them. And we should all be proud of 
Howard Tiger. He was the first Seminole to fight 
for his country since the last shot was fired in the 
last Seminole War. 



Hah-Pong-Ke: 
Emmett Carlisle 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

GAINESVILLE — Florida songwriter 
Emmett Carlisle had a melodic line that seemed to 
fit with the words, “I cried a thousand tears,” but 
that was all he had. The 
potential song seemed 
stuck until he thought of 
the Trail of Tears. 

“I didn’t know a 
lot about the Trail of 
Tears, just that it ran 
through North Carolina 
to Oklahoma and 4,000 
Cherokees were taken 
out West down that trail,” 
said Carlisle, 66, a retired 
Gainesville Sun pressman 
and Florida folk artist. 

“Right away I went 
to research the subject. I 
do a lot of research; I read 
books, old newspapers 
to get the accurate 
information for my 
songs,” he said. “I was 
amazed to find out it was 
not just the Cherokees, 
but the Chickasaws, the 
Choctaws; all those Tribes 
had their own Trail of 
Tears. Even the Seminoles 
- their Trail of Tears 
went through Tampa and 
Egmont Key.” 

The words came 
easy at that point, said 
the songwriter, who has produced seven albums of 
Florida-inspired music over the past 20 years. But 
then he had another idea. 

It happened on the porch of the Cracker Palace, 
the old wooden Southern home of Frank Thomas, 
the dean of Florida songwriters, in Lake Wales. 


“I wanted to have some Seminole words in my 
song, so I asked Frank, how can I get someone to 
do that for me? 

“Well, Frank picked up the phone and dialed 
(Seminole Tribal member) Dan Bowers. And Dan 
was in Las Vegas, sitting at the dinner table. I got 
on the phone and asked him 
if he could translate the line, 
‘Our Spirits still walk the 
Trail of Tears.’” 

“He very quickly said, 
‘Sha-lo-pe a-nount ha-nun-e 
e-lang-tuk e-honga .' ” 

Carlisle asked Bowers 
how to spell that. 

“He told me there was no 
spelling, so I had him say it 
over and over to me real slow 
and came up with the phonetic 
spelling that you see in the 
written lyrics. I was always 
worried, though that if I ever 
sung it around Seminole 
people someone might say, 
‘This guy really sucks.’” 

So Carlisle said he 
approached Charlie Billie, 
who knew the songwriter’s 
wife, Jeannette, when she was 
growing up in Everglades 
City. 

“I asked him what does 
this mean and said the phrase 
and you know what he said? 

“He said, ‘It’s something 
about our spirit is on the trail,’ 
so I never worried about that 
again.” 

Carlisle is a regular at the Florida Folk 
Festival, the Gamble Rogers Folk Festival and 
many other fairs, festivals and events around the 
state. He specializes in songs “about the history, 
environment and characters of the great state of 
Florida.” 



Photo courtesy of Emmett Carlisle 

Florida folk artist Emmett Carlisle plays the 
guitar. 


‘Trail of Tears’ 


I cried a thousand tears - along the way 
The Land my father loved - is so far away 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Seminole 
Slowly disappear down the Trail of Tears 

Back in 1832 - Andrew Jackson’s plan 
Remove the Native Tribes - to Oklahoma Land 
Four thousand Cherokee - died along the way 
They slowly disappear down the Trail of Tears 

Sha-lo-pe a-nount ha-nun-e e-lang-tuk e-honga 
Our Spirits still walk the Trail of Tears 


The Seminole who fought - claimed the Everglades 
Chief Micanopy’s Clan - removed to Tampa Bay 
They sailed to New Orleans - up the Arkansas 
They slowly disappear down the Trail of Tears 

Sha-lo-pe a-nount ha-nun-e e-lang-tuk e-honga 
Our Spirits still walk the Trail of Tears 

I cried a thousand tears - along the way 
The Land my father loved - is so far away 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Seminole 
Slowly disappear down the Trail of Tears 
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Brighton hosts, wins 


14th annual Rez Rally 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Nearly 700 people ignored the 
cold weather, bundled up in their warmest winter 
gear and valiantly walked, ran or wheeled through the 
Brighton Reservation Jan. 18 for the 14th annual Rez 
Rally. Temperatures climbed from near freezing to the 
high 40s as people trekked toward the finish line of the 
5K event. 

“It’s cold as hell but I’m glad to see a lot of 
people support this and are braving the cold weather,” 
Chairman James E. Billie said. “I’m happy to see a lot 
of people with warm hearts here.” 

The purpose of the event, organized by the Health 
Department, is to raise diabetes awareness. 

“Our motto is, ‘Together we can manage diabetes,’” 
said Connie Whidden, Health Department director. “It 
affects everyone’s family but Type 2 can be controlled 
by exercise and diet. About 50 percent of the Tribe has 
it, and that’s being generous.” 

Before the start, Chairman Billie rallied 
participants with a roll call of clans. Cheering ensued. 
Team captains added to the festive atmosphere and 
inspired their teams. 

But perhaps the most important message came 
from the Tribe’s chief medical officer Christopher 
Mavroides. 

“To run or walk 3.1 miles is an accomplishment,” 
he said. “This isn’t a once a year deal. I want this to be 
your first 5K of 2014, not the only one.” 

The Rez Rally course snaked through an unpaved 
wooded area, with a stroller and wheelchair accessible 


route as well. 

“It’s a good turnout and I’m glad we had a chance 
to bring it back to Brighton,” Brighton Board Rep. 
Larry Howard said. “This is good for everybody; we 
want to make sure people stay healthy.” 

Native Americans are historically afflicted with 
diabetes and heart disease. 

“Working out makes a difference,” said Helene 
Buster, director of Family Services. “You can still have 
a good life if you watch what you eat and exercise. I 
know I have to take care of myself. No one is going to 
do it for me.” 

After the race, Health Department officials 
calculated times and announced winners in each 
category, but the real competition was between the 
reservations. Brighton captured the overall win. They 
earned the most medals with 48; Hollywood had 22, 
Big Cypress 13 and Immokalee eight. Brighton also 
boasted the most Tribal member participants, with 
211, and had the most participants including Tribal 
members, community and employees, with 374, 
followed by Hollywood with 161, Big Cypress with 
82 and Immokalee with 55. 

“After an event like this, I always feel good,” 
Whidden said. “We’re all winners today.” 

Norman “Skeeter” Bowers urged people to 
take advantage of the Fitness Department and their 
trainers. He shared his recipe for weight loss success: 
He stopped drinking sweet tea and soda and ate three 
meals a day to lose 10 pounds in two weeks. 

“At the end of the day, it’s up to you to make the 
change to eat healthier and include exercise into your 
life,” he said. 
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Beverly Bidney 

And they’re off and running at the 14th annual Rez Rally in Brighton Jan. 18. 



Beverly Bidney 

Connie Whidden shares a smile with Chairman James E. Billie, as Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. looks on, during the Rez Rally awards ceremony. 





Beverly Bidney 

This boy has plenty of energy left as he runs the last stretch 
of the race. 


Beverly Bidney 

These boys may be off the beaten path, but they are determined to keep up and finish 
the course. 




Beverly Bidney 

Runners bundle up against the cold weather at the start of the race. Temperatures were in the 40s Runners own the road and power through the race, 
at the beginning of the event. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Paula Bowers-Sanchez gives a thumbs-up as she runs the final 
mile of the race. 



Put your sight in the hands of 


The Most Trusted 


Team Of Experts 
In The Area! 


i tM 




Diabetic Retinopathy Prevention & Treatment • Cataract Surgery • Macular Degeneration Treatments 
Blepharoplasty (Eyelid Lifts) • LASIK Vision Corrections • Optical Shop & Contacts • Eye Exams 


Dr. David C. Brown, MD, FACS (Founder <$. Medical Director) 

863.983.9105 

820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 





HEALTH CAR! 




Providing OB/GYN 
care to the Seminole 
community for over 
25 years... 


Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office Pembroke Pines Office 


3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 1761 NW 123 Avenue 

Hollywood, FL 33021 Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 

954.961.8303 954.431.7000 www.gynobob.com 

954.961.8307 954.431.7699 twhs3801@aol.com 
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Beverly Bidney 

This youngster carries one of many inspirational signs posted along 
the 5K route. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ashley Wilcox and Bobby Frank, left, man the Hollywood booth where team members signed in for the Rez Rally 
in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Giselle Micco, 8, Arilette Micco, 2 months, and Kobe Micco, 6, 
do their best to stay warm before the start of the race. 


Beverly Bidney 

The 5K course winds its way into an 
unpaved wooded area in Brighton. 




Beverly Bidney 

Dorothy and Coleman Josh wear their medals at the finish line. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Rez Rally course snakes through the backwoods of Brighton. 


Winners in their age categories shake the hands of elected officials after receiving their trophies. 


Beverly Bidney 


Reach for the bar 
Howard Tiger set 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

T he new Howard Tiger Recreation Center 
coming to the Hollywood Reservation is 
rightfully named and dedicated to a man 
whose life was filled with great accomplishment. 
As a relative of Howard Tiger, I feel honored and 
blessed. His achievements had a tremendous impact 
on our Tribal elders and the Seminole Tribe as a 
whole. 

I was inspired during the groundbreaking 
ceremony Jan. 14 as I sat listening to our Tribal 
elders speak about the principles of discipline and 
dedication Howard instilled through our Tribal 
athletics. It made me contemplate how sports played 
such an important role in my life growing up. 

It was through sports that I learned the “stick 
with it” attitude that will always get us to the finish 
line, whether we are winning or losing. Through 
sports, we learn how to be humble, handle defeat 
and realize that it really doesn’t matter if you win 
or lose; it’s about the journey that gets you to your 
goal. 


We also realize that 
there are different, better 
ways of reaching certain 
goals by making mistakes 
and learning from those 
mistakes. Sports teach us 
about camaraderie and 
friendship, and what it 
means to be a team player. 

Being a team player and 
learning to work well with 
others toward a common 
goal is a valuable lesson 
and one that has helped me throughout my life. 

So, I encourage all of you to take an active part 
in supporting your children in athletics. We can 
all benefit from the positive aspects provided by 
participating in such activities. 

Remember, we are part of a legacy that was set 
forth many years ago, and it’s up to us to make sure 
our future generations are prepared to keep moving 
in a positive direction. Sports and athletics are 
definitely good vehicles to help with that endeavor. 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

* Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches « 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance, 



free spinal exam 

1 & CONSULTATION * 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plazaj 


THE RATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR RAfMENT HAS A HfQHT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL PAYMENT OR BE HEIMflURSED FOR PAYMENT FOH ANY QFTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WTHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT 


The new epidemic: Molly drug 


SUBMITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Assistant Director 

MDMA (3, 4-methylenedioxy-methamphetamine) 

- popularly known as ecstasy or more recently as Molly 

- is a synthetic, psychoactive drug that has similarities 
to the stimulant amphetamine and the hallucinogen 
mescaline. 

It produces feelings of increased energy, euphoria, 
emotional warmth and empathy toward others, as well 
as distortions in sensory and time perception. 

MDMA is taken orally, usually as a capsule or tablet. 
The popular term Molly (slang for “molecular”) refers 
to the pure crystalline powder form of MDMA, usually 
sold in capsules. The drug’s effects last approximately 
3 to 6 hours, although it is not uncommon for users to 
take a second dose of the drug as the effects of the first 
dose fade. It is commonly taken in combination with 
other drugs. 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) 
funds the Monitoring the Future survey (MTF), which 
is conducted by the University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research. In 2010, 4.6 percent of 12th- 
graders, 4.7 percent of 1 Oth-graders, and 2.4 percent of 
eighth-graders reported they had used MDMA in the 
past year. 

In 2000, 8.2 percent of 12th-graders, 5.4 percent of 
1 Oth-graders and 3.1 percent of eighth- graders reported 
they had used MDMA. 

Taking MDMA depletes the brain of the 
neurotransmitter Serotonin, which causes negative 
after effects. 

These effects include confusion, depression, sleep 


problems, drug craving and anxiety that may occur 
soon after taking the drug or even days or weeks after. 

Some heavy MDMA users experience long- 
lasting confusion, depression, sleep abnormalities and 
problems with attention and memory, although it is 
possible that some of these effects may be due to the use 
of other drugs in combination with MDMA (especially 
marijuana). 

In high doses, MDMA can interfere with the 
body’s ability to regulate temperature. On rare but 
unpredictable occasions, this can lead to a sharp 
increase in body temperature (hyperthermia), which 
can result in liver, kidney or cardiovascular system 
failure, or even death. MDMA can interfere with its 
own metabolism (breakdown within the body), causing 
potentially harmful levels to build up in the body if it is 
taken repeatedly within short periods. 

Compounding the risks is the fact that ecstasy 
tablets and even capsules of supposedly pure Molly 
sometimes actually contain other drugs. Those may 
include ephedrine (a stimulant), dextromethorphan 
(a cough suppressant), ketamine, caffeine, cocaine, 
methamphetamine or synthetic cathinones (the 
psychoactive ingredients in bath salts). 

These substances are harmful alone and may be 
particularly dangerous mixed with MDMA. Users who 
intentionally or unknowingly combine these mixtures 
with additional substances, such as marijuana and 
alcohol, may be putting themselves at even higher risk 
for adverse health effects. 

Should you wish to learn more about the dangers 
of Molly, feel free to schedule a confidential meeting 
with Family Services. 

- Source: National Institute on Drug Abuse (2013) 



I already have IHS. 

Why do I need health insurance? 

The Indian Health Service is not health insurance. IHS provides many services, but it 
may not cover all your health care needs. There may be times when you need certain 
care that IHS does not provide or does not have the means to fund. 

New health insurance options can give you the peace of mind knowing you are 
covered. When you have insurance, you can still get care from your IHS, tribal, or 
Urban Indian health provider. Your Indian health provider can bill your new insurance 
for services, making more health care resources available for more people. 


If you use IHS, a local tribal clinic, or an 
Urban Indian program, and you do not 
want to buy health insurance, you need 
to apply for an IRS hardship exemption 
so you won't have to pay a tax penalty. 

If you sign up for health insurance, you 
may qualify for free or low-cost health 
insurance. 


Questions? Contact your 
Indian health program or visit 
www.healthcare.gov/tribal. 

Call 1 -800-318-2596 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week (TTY: 1 -855-889-4325). 



t V, 


Health Insurance Marketplace 
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Photo courtesy of John-L Voth 

Bobbie ‘BJ’ Billie and Misha Winters, a Sicangu Oyate Sioux Tribal member, deliver donations to 147 students 
at the Wounded Knee School in South Dakota. In mid-December, they drove a truck filled with donations 
from the Seminole community from South Florida to the Pine Ridge Reservation to help the less fortunate. 


ms 


Beverly Bidney 

Steaming hot sofkee is a treat on a chilly morning at the 
Hollywood Culture Department New Year’s breakfast Jan. 3. 


Beverly Bidney 


Eileen Soler 

January senior birthdays are celebrated with a Mexican fiesta complete with Mexican 
hat dancing and a costume contest featuring colorful South of the Border styles during 
a festive luncheon at the Big Cypress Senior Center. Here, Louise Osceola shows off her 
costume that won first place. 


Beverly Bidney 

A great white egret is about to land on water lettuce in a canal on 
Big Cypress. The water quality in the canal is very good according 
to the Environmental Resource Management Department, but the 
vegetation accumulated because of heavy rainfall in 2013. 


Beverly Bidney 

This baby raccoon is being hand-raised at Okalee Village. 
The Hollywood Recreation winter camp brought about 20 
kids to Okalee Dec. 27 where they learned about a variety 
of species. 


Eileen Soler 

Betty King, a 27-year Tribal employee, receives gifts and a plaque from Big 
Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger in recognition of her recent retirement. 
King was a long-time administrative assistant at Ahfachkee School on the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of John-L Voth 

Wounded Knee School students in South Dakota show off their new winter coats donated by members of the 
Seminole Tribe Dec. 12. The school welcomed the truck with a huge outpouring of love and gratitude, as well 
as a traditional ceremony thanking Bobbie ( BJ’ Billie and Misha Winters in the school’s gym. 




Hollywood Recreation winter camp takes kids on a field trip to 
Okalee Village Dec. 27, where they are introduced to a baby American 
alligator. 




Beverly Bidney 

Chairman James E. Billie and former Chairman Mitchell Cypress pose for a 
picture during the Brighton Rez Rally Jan. 18. 


Eileen Soler 

Javon Jim-Washington gets golf pointers from Cookie Mazzant, wife of 
golf coach Amos Mazzant who is heading an after-school recreational golf 
training program for kids on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Rudy Osceola, of Big Cypress, displays a recent family photograph that shows 
three generations. From left: George Billy, Rudy Osceola, Rowdy Osceola and 
George Powell, of Oklahoma. 



Eileen Soler 

lliana Robbins practices her swing during an after-school recreational golf lesson on the 
driving range at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena on the Big Cypress Reservation. More than a 
dozen children from the reservation are learning the sport for future golf outings, fun and 
socialization. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Cobell settlement checks 
expected soon 

FARMINGTON, N.M.I— The next 
round of payments for the $3.4 billion 
Cobell v. Salazar Settlement will hit 
mailboxes in the early part of 2014, said 
the U.S. Department of the Interior (DOI) 
in an announcement posted on the website 
IndianTrust.com. 

The settlement is from a 1996 class 
action lawsuit filed by the late Blackfeet 
Tribal member Elouise Cobell, an 
Individual Indian Money account holder 
who uncovered years of neglect by the 
federal government who failed to keep 
accurate records of Indian trust accounts. 

Payments for these accounts were 
collected from farming and grazing 
leases, timber sales, mining, and oil and 
gas production on trust land. 

The settlement, reached between 
the DOI and Treasury Departments and 
thousands of individual Indian plaintiffs 
in December 2009 provided $1.4 
billion to pay recipients listed under the 
Historical Accounting Class and the Trust 
Administration Class, $1.9 billion to 
purchase fractionated individual Indian 
trust lands and up to $60 million for a 
Native American scholarship fund. 

In the first round of payments, some 
23,994 Navajo allottees received or were 
entitled to payments of $1,000. 

In this second round, 34,786 Navajo 
allottees will split about $49.5 million. 
Each person is expected to receive at 
least $800, though that amount could be 
larger depending on that person’s account 
activity. 

- Source: The Daily Times 

Ration cards: Ugly remnant 
of Indian history 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Memoirist 
and novelist of English, Irish and Osage 
ancestry William Least Heat-Moon wrote 
of his research into 1880s Indian ration 
tickets, published recently in Smithsonian 
Magazine , calling it “some of the saddest 
work I’ve ever done.” 

Here are a few paragraphs from his 
essay: 

“Of the some 136 million objects 
and specimens in the grand Smithsonian 
collections, most carry an implied positive 
energy, or a promise of better things to 
come, or sometimes just simple joy. But 
there are also, though fewer, things of a 
darker mien, artifacts revealing caliginous 
corners of American history, including 
one so unimposing in size and materials 
as to appear insignificant, you could slip it 
into a shirt pocket, forget it’s there and run 
it through to its destruction in the wash. 

“About the size of a business card 
or a major-league bleachers ticket, this 
little piece of heavy, printed paper is the 
federal government’s substitute for the 
bison of the Great Plains, that source of 
life and culture that unknown thousands 
of aboriginal Americans depended on 
for generations beyond counting. Until 
the ghost dance generation - the one that 
kissed the old life goodbye to face an 
enemy future - the Tribes that dominated 
the grasslands for 8,000 years fought 
most of their battles over bison hunting 
grounds. The red people ate bison, dressed 
in bison, imitated and talked to bison, and 
died for and by the sacred bison. 

“This ration ticket, this seeming 
inconsequential token of conquest and 
devastation, is the graphic expression of 
an 1883 act of Congress that furthered the 
appropriation of Indian lands west of the 
Missouri by moving Tribal peoples onto 
assigned reservations, where, proclaims 
the act, ‘They may live after the manner 
of white men. ’ 

“The reality was something else. 

“The enforced reservation system 
meant native, nomadic Tribes could live 
neither like white men - unless those 
whites were indigents - nor like the red 
men they had so recently been. 

“Nevermind that the flour and grains 
sometimes had gone moldy or that most 
of the Indians found the taste of beef no 
match for the rich flavor of bison. For 
these foreign and sorry substitutions, 
Indian men no longer able to support 
themselves sometimes had to perform 
labor. An Oglala Lakota once memorably 
said to me, ‘They take our land, they take 
our hunting and then they force us to work 
for food that made us sick.’” 

- Source: Smithsonian Magazine 

Cherokee Nation joins 
InterTribal Buffalo Council 

LAS VEGAS — The Cherokee 
Nation joined the InterTribal Buffalo 
Council (ITBC), recently, taking the initial 
step in determining whether it is feasible 
for the Tribe to acquire bison for tourism 
or commercial use. 

“The Cherokee Nation’s acceptance 
into the InterTribal Buffalo Council is a 
very positive move in the bison acquisition 
process,” said Gunter Gulager, director 
of Cherokee Nation Natural Resources. 
“As a member of this council, the Tribe 
will have access to the bison within our 
country’s national parks and be able to call 
upon experts to aid in the development of 
a business plan that best suits the Tribe.” 


The Council was originally formed in 
the Sacred Black Hills of South Dakota in 
February 1991. 

Nineteen Tribes from all four 
directions attended. 

Lakota representatives from several 
of the reservations in South Dakota were 
there, as well as the Crow, Shoshone- 
Bannock, Gros Ventre/Assinoboine and 
Blackfeet Nations of Montana. Various 
Pueblo representatives from New Mexico, 
and the Winnebago, traditionally called 
Ho Chunk, from both Nebraska and 
Wisconsin came. Choctaw Nation of 
Oklahoma and some as far west as Round 
Valley of California arrived. 

The ITBC has since grown to a 
membership of 56 Tribes in 1 9 states with a 
collective herd of more than 15,000 bison, 
all committed to re-establishing buffalo 
herds on Indian lands in a manner that 
promotes cultural enhancement, spiritual 
revitalization, ecological restoration and 
economic development. 

Although some Tribes and Tribal 
members have been engaged in the 
production of buffalo for sale and/or 
for subsistence and cultural use, these 
activities have been conducted by 
each individual Tribe with little or no 
collaboration between Tribes. 

-ICTMN.com 

Creating the first Native 
American food hub in the U.S. 

ACOMA PUEBLO, N.M. — Native 
farmers and businessmen across the nation 
are buoyed by the recent grant/certificate 
of obligation given to the Acoma Business 
Enterprise LLC to develop a business plan 
for a food hub. 

A food hub offers a location where 
native producers can deliver their goods 
for processing and distribution to market, 
addressing a common problem: the 
abundance of produce not being sold or 
utilized at the end of the growing season. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Rural Development State Director Terry 
Brunner presented the certificate to the 
Acoma Business Enterprise during the 
ceremony held at the Southern Pueblos 
Council monthly meeting. 

“The Obama administration is 
working hard to create economic 
opportunities in rural Tribal communities,” 
Brunner said. “This strategic investment 
will help Native farmers find new markets 
for their products and offers a path to 
sustainable farming in the 21st century.” 

The $75,000 grant for this project 
was made available through the Rural 
Business Enterprise Grant (RBEG) 
program, which promotes development 
of small and emerging businesses in rural 
areas. 

Specifically the RBEG funding will 
be used to develop a comprehensive 
business plan and marketing study to 
create a Native Food Hub, which will be 
the first of its kind in the nation. 

The RBEG program may also be used 
to help fund distance learning networks 
and employment-related adult education 
programs. 

Eligible applicants for the program 
include public bodies, nonprofit 
corporations and federally recognized 
Indian Tribes. 

Since the beginning of the Obama 
administration, the RBEG program has 
helped create or save more than 73,000 
rural jobs, provided more than $170.9 
million in economic development 
assistance, improved manufacturing 
capability, expanded health care and 
educational facilities, and has either 
expanded or helped establish almost 
41,070 rural businesses and community 
projects. 

- Source: ICTMN.com 

Large-scale reforestation in 
indigenous Mexico 

MICHOACAN, Mexico 

The National Commission for the 
Development of Indigenous Peoples 
(NCDIP) in Mexico announced the 
start of a reforestation program in the 
indigenous Purepecha community, aiming 
to grow hundreds of thousands of trees 
and create a few thousand jobs to reforest 
the area, diminish environmental decay 
and reactivate the local economy with a 
source of lasting income. 

This will be the second large- 
scale reforestation effort in the heavily 
indigenous state of Michoacan since 
December 2012, when the Michoacan 
town of San Francisco Pichataro 
celebrated the planting of more than 1 
million trees, 300,000 water channels and 
other natural borders as part of the massive 
reforestation effort in the northern part of 
the state. 

- Source: ICTMN.com 

Blackfeet Council, people 
OK’d controversial video 

BROWNING, Mont. — The music 
video for Chase & Status’ dance track 
Alive has stirred up much controversy 
around Indian Country. 

Some who have viewed the video, 
directed by Welsh filmmaker Josh Cole, 
have praised the clip for its tale of drug 


abuse on the reservation and spiritual 
redemption, while others decry the video 
as exploitative and disrespectful of the 
ceremonies it depicts. 

The video, which shows dramatized 
drug use, crime and ceremony, was shot 
on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; Cole 
worked with Blackfeet Tribal members 
throughout its creation. 

“I was shocked to hear stories about 
the reservations - in Europe there is no 
concept generally about contemporary 
Native Americans,” Cole said. “I then 
started researching and put together a 
story based on the stuff I was told about. I 
decided I would really like to tell Europe 
how difficult it is for Native Americans 
in modem America because most people 
have no idea who they are. 

i “All my work is about the beauty 
that comes from hardship and I wanted 
to tell the story of the spiritual awakening 
of a dmg addict in a Native American 
community,” he said. 

Cole said he showed his script to 
groups of reformed alcoholics on the 
Blackfeet Reservation, “and they really 
connected to it.”. 

“They explained that it was basically 
their own story and also that they regularly 
help those with addictions through 
ceremony. 

“During this time I met several 
community leaders, including many 
people on the Tribal Council including the 
Cultural Attache of the Blackfeet Nation. 
Every time we met anyone we explained 
what we wanted to do in great detail and 
then each person was emailed a copy of 
the script. We explained the story dozens 
of times and the Tribal Council gave us 
their blessing and also gave us a shooting 
permit to shoot anywhere in Blackfeet 
territory,” he said. 

- Source: ICTMN.com 

Last monolingual 
Chickasaw dies at 93 

ADA, Okla. — The last monolingual 
Chickasaw language speaker has died, 
the Chickasaw Nation of Oklahoma 
announced recently. 

Emily Johnson Dickerson, a full 
blood Chickasaw who spoke only the 
Chickasaw language her entire life, died 
at her Ada home Dec. 30, two months shy 
of 94. 

Bom Feb. 22, 1920, her childhood 
was spent in the unrelenting Oklahoma 
sun picking cotton, harvesting peanuts and 
chaffing broom com as a farm laborer. In 
1968, she married, became a homemaker 
and housewife, raising children who 
spoke only Chickasaw until they enrolled 
in public school. 

According to Joshua Hinson, 
the director of the Chickasaw Nation 
Language Department who has devoted 
his career to the revitalization of the 
Chickasaw language, said the loss of 
Dickerson was monumental. 

“I’m still trying to wrap my mind 
around the loss and what this means to the 
Chickasaw Nation,” he said. 

Dickerson, whose portrait is proudly 
displayed in the Chickasaw Cultural 
Center in Sulphur, was one of only an 
estimated 70 remaining fluent speakers of 
the Chickasaw language. 

“This is a sad day for all Chickasaw 
people because we have lost a cherished 
member of our Chickasaw family and an 
unequalled source of knowledge about our 
language and culture,” said Chickasaw 
Nation Gov. Bill Anoatubby. 

She was buried in Steedman 
Cemetery, near Kullihoma ceremonial 
grounds, a place of reverence for the 
Chickasaw Nation. 

- Source: NativeNewsOnline.net 

Mall of America bans 
activists’ Tribal dance 

BLOOMINGTON, Minn. 

Charges of discrimination have been 
levied at the Mall of America after the 
cancellation of the group Idle No More’s 
Tribal dance demonstration and the arrest 
of two group leaders. 

The same group performed a “Round 
Dance” in the mall a year ago to protest 
Canadian laws they believe discriminate 
against Native people. 

This year when Idle No More showed 
up, they were evicted from the nation’s 
largest shopping mall. 

Citing the “extremely disruptive” 
character of last year’s dance, mall 
officials said they feared Idle No More 
was going to violate their no protest policy 
and had warned them not to come. 

“We don’t allow protests in Mall of 
America and haven’t in 21 years,” said 
Maureen Bausch, executive vice president 
of Business Development, told KARE 11. 
“It clearly did not have to happen.” 

“Any other group seems to be 
welcome in the Mall of America,” Idle 
No More attorney Jordan Kushner said. 
“They’re not allowed to discriminate, 
so they’re treating this Native American 
group differently.” 

“It’s a friendship dance,” argued 
activist Reyna Crow, who was arrested. 
“A dance of renewed relationships deeply 
connected to Mother Earth, Medicine 
Waters and in the spirit of all people of 


all walks of life joining in one circle of 
friendship and peace, and certainly not a 
protest.” 

“If you look at the website for Idle 
No More, it is an activist group. It is a 
protest. It is a demonstration,” Bausch 
said, pointing out that last summer 
the Shakopee Mdewakanton Sioux 
Community was permitted to perform an 
annual ceremony in the mall. 

“What happened is really disturbing 
and racist,” Kushner said of the arrests. 
“The Mall of America singled this group 
out because they didn’t appreciate a 
Native American group having a cultural 
celebration.” 

-Source: OpposingViews.com 

Grand Canyon Skywalk 
legal battle still flares 

LAS VEGAS — Despite a trip to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, the marathon 
Grand Canyon Skywalk legal battle still 
promises to continue, on several fronts, 
for months if not years to come. 

Built to boost tourism on Hualapai 
Tribal land along Grand Canyon’s West 
Rim, the Skywalk continues to cloud its 
spectacular views with controversy. 

In the U.S. District Court, recently, 
attorneys for the Skywalk’s late developer 
and former general manager sued seven 
members of the Hualapai Tribe and their 
public relations counsel for defamation 
concerning out-of-court statements 
regarding the dispute. 

An April 16 court date has been 
set to decide whether the bankruptcy 
reorganization plan of ‘Sa’ Nyu Wa Inc., 
filed in Arizona, passes legal muster. 

Created by the Tribe a decade ago 
to partner with the Skywalk developers, 
the company was placed into Chapter 1 1 
last March just three weeks after a federal 
court in Arizona upheld an arbitrator’s 
decision that the Tribe owes the family of 
the late developer David Jin $28.6 million. 

Las Vegas businessman Jin conceived 
of the Skywalk, a horseshoe- shaped 
walkway with a glass floor that juts 70 
feet from the canyon rim, in 1996 as a way 
to sell more canyon tours. 

The previous year, he had started 
Oriental Tour and Travel in Las Vegas 
and built it into the West’s largest booker 
of Grand Canyon tours among Chinese 
nationals. 

He died of cancer in June 2013, the 
legal fight over his contractual rights to 
the Skywalk still undecided. 

The Supreme Court decided Dec. 
16 not to hear an appeal of an appellate 
decision that Jin must continue to fight in 
Tribal court the Hualapai ’s seizure of the 
Skywalk two years ago. Only after that 
has run its course can Jin try to move the 
matter to federal court. 

The attraction has proven successful 
since it opened in 2007, despite the $76 
ticket price and miles of unpaved road 
leading to the site. The accusations 
from both the developer and the Tribe 
regarding fees and embezzlement 
culminated with the Tribe taking over 
through condemnation in 2012 and the 
arbitrator awarding Jin the $28.6 million 
as compensation. 

Jin attorney Mark Tratos filed the 
defamation action in April, two months 
before Jin died because of the Tribe’s 
published comments blaming Jin for the 
Skywalk’s various problems. 

“This was a completely made up 
fabrication to ruin his name for one thing, 
so that the public would not feel bad 
when the Tribe took (Skywalk) away,” 
said Tratos, who showed a Tribal public 
relations strategy memo that suggested 
the public line should be. “The Hualapai 
have begged Mr. Jin to keep his promises 
and complete the work. Instead, Jin and 
his various subsidiaries have behaved like 
Arizona’s version of Leona Helmsley and 
Bernie Madoff ...” 

In addition, the Tribe has submitted 
a claim for $20.2 million in taxes and 
various fees, while Jin said he is owed 
$405.9 million to cover the arbitration 
award plus estimated income from 
the revenue sharing and management 
agreement that runs through 2028. 

Both sides contest not only the 
numbers but also the legitimacy of the 
claims. 

Jin’s attorneys, in particular, have 
depicted the bankruptcy as a subterfuge to 
let the Tribe keep the Skywalk and erase 
the arbitration award. 

- Source: ReviewJournal.com 

Megaload has Shosone-Bannock 
Tribes worried 

FORT HALL RESERVATION, 

Idaho — A 640,000-pound megaload 
shipment of oil refinery equipment headed 
for Canada is getting negative feedback 
from the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. 

Without any consultation with 
the Tribes, the Idaho Transportation 
Department (ITD) issued a permit that 
will allow Omega Morgan to transport the 
shipments through aboriginal homelands 
where the Shoshone-Bannock are allowed 
to exercise their treaty rights for hunting, 
fishing and gathering stemming from the 
Forty Bridger Treaty of 1868. 

Shoshone-Bannock Tribal members 



said they are concerned about the 
potential for adverse impacts or accidents 
which may occur on the shipping route 
that passes over, or near, the scenic rivers 
or tributaries of the Salmon, Snake and 
Selway rivers where they hunt and fish. 

Tribal officials released a statement: 
“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States that certain selected rivers 
of the Nation which, with their immediate 
environments, possess outstandingly 
remarkable scenic, recreational, geologic, 
fish and wildlife, historic, cultural or 
other similar values, shall be preserved in 
free-flowing condition, and that they and 
their immediate environments shall be 
protected for the benefit and enjoyment of 
present and future generations.” 

Indian Tribes and conservation 
groups have been trying to block the 
movement of the megaloads since 2011, 
but some have made it through. 

Leaders of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation said the 
state hasn’t properly consulted with them, 
either, regarding the shipment passing 
through land the Tribes ceded in 1855. 

Environmentalists oppose the tar 
sands oil for its outsize carbon emissions. 

If there are any adverse impacts by 
this shipment, the Tribes said to expect 
a full and complete mitigation of any 
damages or incidents that may impact the 
environment in the shipping corridors. 

- Source: Idaho State Journal 

4,000 children die in aboriginal 
Canada schools 

OTTAWA, Ontario — In a disturbing 
discovery that casts new light on the 
century-long education system that scarred 
this country’s First Nations peoples, 
the Canada Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission has determined that more 
than 4,000 aboriginal children died in 
residential schools that exposed them to 
fires, abusers and deadly diseases. 

The figure is expected to rise 
dramatically in the next few months 
when researchers make it through more 
complete files from Library and Archives 
Canada and elsewhere. 

“Aboriginal kids’ lives just didn’t 
seem as worthy as non-aboriginal kids,” 
Kimberly Murray, executive director of 
the Commission, said in an interview. 
“The death rate was much higher than 
non-indigenous kids.” 

Considered by many to be Canada’s 
greatest historical shame, 150,000 
aboriginal children were taken from their 
families - from the 1870s to 1996 - and 
sent by the federal government to church- 
run schools, where many faced physical 
and sexual abuse. 

A federal lawsuit against the 
government and churches brought a 
settlement that included payments to 
those affected and the creation of the 
Commission, which holds public hearings 
so people can tell their stories, collect 
records, establish a national research 
center, and a “Missing Children Project” 
where the names of children who died, 
how they died, and their burial sites are 
listed. 

Among the most famous incidents 
involved the deaths of four boys who fled 
the Lejac Residential School in British 
Columbia on New Year’s Day, 1937 in 30 
degrees below zero temperature. 

They were found frozen to death on 
a lake. 

Murray said these types of deaths 
were far from rare. 

“There were quite a few examples 
of children who ran away and died,” she 
said. 

- Source: NationalPost.com 

Cheerleaders make racist 
Trail Of Tears banner 

McCALLA, Ala. — During a 
football game at McAdory High School 
against the Pinson Valley Indians, recently, 
misguided McAdory cheerleaders erected 
a 20-foot tall banner with the following 
slogan: “Hey Indians, get ready to leave 
in a Trail of Tears, Round 2.” 

The incident went viral on social 
media, sparking outrage in Indian Country 
and around the world. McAdory’s 
principal, Tom Humphries, issued an 
apology on the school’s website: 

“Please accept our sincere apologies 
to the Native American people and 
to anyone who was offended by the 
reference to an event that is a stain on our 
nation’s past forever,” he said, vowing to 
discipline the cheerleaders. 

Cherokee Nation Principal Chief 
Bill John Baker issued the following 
statement: “This unfortunate display 
shows how much improvement is still 
needed in the understanding of Native 
peoples, our triumphs and our challenges, 
both historical and modern. We hope this 
becomes an opportunity for administrators 
at McAdory High School, and at schools 
all across the United States, to teach our 
young people not only the terrible history 
behind the Indian removal era but also the 
resilience of Tribes across the nation.” 

- Source: ICTMN and Al.com 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Eileen Soler 

From left, Leilani Gopher, Mya Cypress, Nashoba Gonzalez, Quenton Cypress and Michelle Jimmie serve on the first Ahfachkee School Student Council. 


First official Ahfachkee 
Student Council named 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Big changes are 
happening at Ahfachkee School and heading 
the charge is a new team of student leaders. 

For the first time in the Big Cypress 
Reservation school’s history, a Student 
Council has been elected by peers to inspire 
and guide the next generation of alumni. 

“We’re determined to make the school 
an even better place,” said Michelle Jimmie, 
16, who serves as treasurer of the newly 
established organization. 

Betty King, Ahfachkee ’s former 
administrative assistant who worked at 
the school 21 years before retiring in 
December, said student leader groups 
existed unofficially in the past but the recent 
institution of a formal Student Council is 
unique. 

The group’s faculty adviser Jarrid Smith 
said students were nominated in November 
to serve. Elections occurred within a week. 

Other members are: Committees Chair 
Person Nashoba Gonzalez, ninth grade; 


Secretary Mya Cypress, eighth grade; Co- 
Committees Chairperson Leilani Gopher, 
sixth grade; and President Quenton Cypress, 
12th grade. Eighth-grader Gherri Osceola 
served as Vice President until winter break 
when she transferred from Ahfachkee to a 
school off the reservation. 

“Serving on the Student Council is a 
responsibility. If we make a wrong decision, 
like have a bad fundraiser, then it reflects 
badly on us and the school. But if we do 
something good, then people see us as good, 
creative people and good role models,” 
Gherri said on the last day of her service 
during the Candy Cane Gram delivery. 

Gherri said she hoped that her short 
tenure made an impact - especially as a 
pioneer for the group. 

Smith said the group aims to represent 
a variety of outstanding qualities to which 
all students should strive, such as peer 
leadership, school pride, community 
involvement and academic achievement. 

So far, the Student Council held two 
good-cause events. Scores of toys were 
donated by Ahfachkee families for the U.S. 


Marine Corps’ Toys for Tots drive to make 
Christmas bright for needy Florida children. 
About $400 was collected during a Candy 
Cane Gram fundraising campaign to pay for 
formal club T-shirts and other gear. 

Entertaining events held to invoke 
school cheer and incite intramural 
participation kicked off in late December 
with a series of dress up days that included 
Twin/Flock Day and Super Hero/Villain 
Day. 

“We called them spirit days and we 
made them super fun,” Nashoba said. 
“Everyone got a kick out of it.” 

Quenton said the group is already 
playing a “major role” in the school and 
collectively looks forward to making a 
positive impact on the entire community. 
Plans will be made soon to involve students 
in social events and causes within and 
outside the school. 

“Whatever we can do to move everyone 
forward, whatever opportunities come up, 
we will take them,” Quenton said. “We want 
to be a group that people will look back on 
and remember.” 


Education Department 
to partner with Indian 
River State College 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — The Education 
Department will soon partner with Indian 
River State College (IRSC) in Okeechobee 
to create a customized program for Tribal 
students to attend college together and 
graduate with bachelor’s degrees. The 
program, called a cohort, provides students 
an education, as well as the Tribe with 
the next generation of qualified business 
leaders who can, in turn, take over the 
management of the Tribe’s operations. 

The Education Department seeks 12 
to 15 Tribal members who have associate 
degrees, college classes under their belts, 
high school diplomas or GEDs to form 
one or two cohorts. The program will 
result in a bachelor’s degree in either 
business administration or organizational 
management and is scheduled to begin in 
June or August. 

“We are looking 
for students who will 
enter the program 
together and stay with 
it until completion,” 
said Tony Bullington, 

Education program 
manager. “The 

camaraderie of the 
group will give them 
strength; they will 
encourage each other 
and push each other.” 

IRSC Provost 
Russ Brown said 
academic cohorts are common at colleges 
nationwide and are typically successful. 
IRSC has offered cohorts at their other 
campuses, but this will be the first one at 
Okeechobee. 

“The purpose is to serve the community, 
so if we need to customize a program for 
a group, we do it,” said Brown, who was 
the first principal at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School in Brighton. “We thought 
a cohort would help students commit. We 
can promise the classes and the progression 
until graduation.” 

IRSC will offer a set structure for 
classes in Okeechobee and will bring in 
faculty from other campuses to teach. 
These will be the first face-to-face, bachelor 
degree-level classes on the campus. 

“It’s really exciting to think someone 
is taking that kind of step to help our kids,” 
Bullington said. “We are looking forward 
to a long-term relationship with IRSC 
working with our students.” 

The initial idea for the program came 
from Phoebe Raulerson, a member of 
the IRSC Board of Trustees. A retired 
educator and principal of Okeechobee High 
School, Raulerson was superintendent of 


Okeechobee County Schools for 12 years 
and served on the State Board of Education 
for five. She said that because Tribal 
kids are comfortable with each other at 
Okeechobee High School, staying together 
for college would be a good idea. 

“It’s one of the reasons IRSC is so 
good for them - many kids don’t want to 
or cannot leave home,” Raulerson said. 
“This provides an opportunity for them 
to continue their education and stay here 
where they are comfortable. A lot of kids 
don’t want to be away from the Tribe. I 
think having a bachelor’s program will pay 
off for them; this just makes sense.” 

The Tribe is faced with students 
who don’t always complete programs 
successfully, leaving it unable to fulfill 
its goal of employing qualified Tribal 
members to run the business of the Tribe. In 
addition, high drop out and low graduation 
rates come at a high cost; the cost of the 
cohort program is 
less than a four- 
year residential state 
college program. 

The program 
is open to all Tribal 
members, but 

because IRSC is a 
commuter college, 
it is not a residential 
program. Anyone 
who qualifies for 
college can qualify 
for the cohort 
program. 

The curriculum 
for the business administration and 
organizational management business 
degrees are similar. Business administration, 
however, incorporates internships into the 
program; organizational management has 
capstone, or senior, projects where students 
must complete projects for a specific 
business. Capstone projects are designed to 
encourage students to think critically, solve 
challenging problems and develop skills 
that will help prepare them for careers. 

Bullington said the Education 
Department has had good response from 
Education advisers’ forays into Okeechobee 
High School and through online surveys. 
The department ultimately aims to tie the 
IRSC program into the Tribal Professional 
Development program, which places 
students in jobs within the Tribe. 

“I think it will be in the best interest of 
the Tribe to have their own people oversee 
all the things they have going on in the 
world,” Raulerson said. “They can get that 
through a business program, and we are in 
the position to provide the education. It will 
be good for this community.” 

For more information, contact the 
Education Department at 954-989-6840. 



Indian River 
State College 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
spread holiday spirit through charity drives 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — For Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School, the holiday 
season meant more than gifts and family 
celebrations; students came together 
through two charity drives - and one special 
event - to spread holiday cheer to the less 
fortunate. 

Throughout November, PECS held its 
annual canned food drive. The school aimed 
to collect 2,000 pieces but exceeded it with 
a total collection of 2,295 cans of food. 

“We really try to instill into our students 


that everyone is not as fortunate as us,” said 
Michele Thomas, administrative assistant 
at PECS. “We were on the receiving end of 
charity at some point.” 

Half the collection went to Big Lake 
Missions Outreach in Okeechobee, an 
organization that serves lunch to the 
homeless every day at the First United 
Methodist Church. 

Moore Haven Catholic Church 
received the other half of donations for their 
food pantry. 

PECS has held the drive for five years 
and each year receives an outpouring of 
donations, Thomas said. 
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Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Drake Lawrence and Blake Baker assist with the delivery of Christmas joy to the Real Life Children’s 
Ranch on the last day of school before Christmas break. 


In its first year, the school collected 
3,500 cans. 

“There’s a lot of teachable moments,” 
Thomas said. “Not everyone can go to the 
refrigerator and pantry and find food in 
there. Some children don’t know when the 
next meal is going to come.” 

In December, PECS students continued 
to give through a toy drive. The school 
partnered with Real Life Children’s 
Ranch, an organization that provides a 
loving, Christian environment for abused 
or abandoned children, to fulfill the wish 
lists of 40 children at five different group 
homes. Each child made five wishes and 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

PECS Safety Patrol members act as hosts to the 
visitors from the Real Life Children’s Ranch. 


PECS divided them among the different 
classrooms. Students donated toys to make 
the wish lists a reality. 

“My desk was loaded with gifts,” 
Thomas said. “You could barely see my 
desk or get into my office.” 

The gifts were delivered to the group 
homes for the children to open on Christmas 
morning. 

To dive a little deeper into the giving 
spirit, PECS also invited the children of 
Real Life Children’s Ranch to the school for 
a culture day. PECS Student Council and 
Safety Patrol students helped with the after- 
school event and mingled with the visiting 


children on the playground, while Culture 
staff cooked Indian tacos. 

Thomas said the event not only allowed 
students to meet the kids but also reminded 
them of all their blessings. She said the 
students were great hosts and wanted to 
keep in touch as pen pals. 

“It was a real eye opener for our kids on 
a much bigger level,” she said. 

Seminole Police Officer David Lee 
dressed as Santa Claus and handed each 
child a goodie bag filled with candy, small 
toys and a beaded Seminole necklace. 

Thomas felt touched when a little girl 
said, “This is the best night ever.” 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School third-graders donate canned food items to the Big Lake 
Missions Outreach in Okeechobee, an organization that serves lunch to the homeless every day at 
the First United Methodist Church. 
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Brighton students excel at nine weeks award ceremony 







Emma Johns 

Kindergarten students proudly display their awards while posing for a picture. 


Emma Johns 


Emma Johns 

Jayleigh Braswell shows off her Best Writing Skills and Improvement 
Award during the ceremony. 


Emma Johns 

From left, Ramone Baker, Hyatt Pearce and Jagger Gaucin receive Bronze 
Awards (3.0 to 3.4 GPA) for their hard work at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School. 


Myron 




Emma Johns 

Billie and Aubee Billie display their awards for earning a perfect score on the math FCAT. 


Emma Johns 

Caylie Huff, left, and Haylie Huff receive their Silver Awards for 
3.5 to 3.9 GPAs from principal Brian Greseth during Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s second nine weeks awards ceremony 
Jan. 17. 


Kindergartner Josiah Hardy poses with his award. 
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College Fair exposes students 
to 30 post-secondary schools 




BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 


Amanda Murphy 

Students peruse the brochures of one of 30 colleges that attended the Miccosukee College Fair 
Jan. 15. 


TAMIAMI TRAIL — About 
30 Ahfachkee School students joined 
Miccosukee School students to explore 
their futures at the second Miccosukee 
College Fair Jan. 15. 

Nearly 100 fair-goers navigated 
though an array of 30 schools, from large 
universities to vocational and technical 
schools, to learn about post-secondary 
educational opportunities. 

“It was really important to me that 
there was a wide variety,” said Melissa 
Garcia, director of Social Services for the 
Miccosukee Tribe, who coordinated the 
event. 

The fair was also open to the community 
and Tribal employees looking to expand 
their educational endeavors. Garcia said 
that according to feedback from last year’s 
event, many employees showed interest in 
learning about master’s programs. 

“The more educated the employees 
are, the more it helps the Tribe and the 
community,” she said. 

The MIS student government acted as 
hosts to the Ahfachkee students, providing a 
tour of the school after the fair, and the MIS 
fundraising committee supplied students 
with lunch, raffle tickets and backpacks full 
of supplies. 

It was the first time Ahfachkee attended 
the fair. 


“I think it’s pretty cool what they’re 
trying to do for us,” said Ahfachkee ninth- 
grader Uriah Waggerby. “They’re trying to 
open doors for us.” 

Garcia said the fair aims to give students 


the opportunity to give back to their people. 

“That is the main objective - to educate 
the youth so that they can be nurses, doctors, 
lawyers and future leaders for the Tribe,” 
she said. 

Layla Billie, mother of Miccosukee 
student government president Angel 
Bowers and recent graduate of Florida 
College of Natural Health, provided a 
personal touch for students not only by 
doling out soothing massages but also by 
showing Tribal students “there’s more than 
rez life out there.” 

Billie completed an eight-month basic 
massage program at Florida College of 
Natural Health and began the advanced 
program in August. She also plans to pursue 
skin care in the future. 

Although her daughter is still undecided 
about her career path, Billie supports her 
1 00 percent. 

“I want her to know there’s a whole big 
world out there,” Billie said. “I want her to 
travel and see everything I didn’t get to.” 

Five more schools than last year 
attended the fair, and many students found 
schools that sparked their interests: Tatiana 
Herrera liked New York University for their 
psychology program, and Kaydin Osceola 
liked Ringling College of Art and Design 
and Digital Media Arts College. 

Following the fair, teachers and 
counselors will work with students to 
review schools and arrange campus tours. 


Amanda Murphy 

Dasani Cypress and her mother speak with college representatives at the Miccosukee College Fair. 


Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School 
Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary School Students of the Month at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School are Miley 
Jimmie, Aaryn King, Brandon Gabbard, Candice Melton, Juanita Billie, Josiah Johns, Taryn 
Osceola, Alton Crowell, Charlie Armstrong, Jaime Smith, Caleb Burton, Kiowa Garcia, Mariah 
Garner, Alice Osceola, Alyssa Gonzalez, Morgan Yates, John Beck and Caitlyn Olivarez. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month are Krysta Burton, Camryn Thomas and Edward Gaucin. 
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Confirm that your applications have been received by fax, email, Committee 
member, or walk-in’s to the Secretary’s office. Call Wanda Bowers at 
(954) 444-9827, fax (954) 967-3488, or email wbowers@semtribe.com. 

CONTACTS: 

Hollywood - Wanda Bowers, (954) 444-9827 

Brighton - Charlottle Burgess, (863) 634-8924 

Brighton - Carla Gopher, 1-(813) 299-4071 

Ft. Pierce - Mary Stomboli, (772) 467-2454 

Big Cypress - Alice Billie, (954) 790-0237 

Trail Seminoles - Michael Cantu, (305) 553-8245 ext. 18702 

Immokalee - Crystal Salinas, (239) 867-5300 

Tampa - (8 1 3) 246-3 1 00 Vicky Aspey ext. 1 93 1 2 or Sunny Ploch ext. 1 9300 
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Announcements 


'A' 


Birth announcement 


In memory of Willie Tommie (aka T-Bone) 



There are different kinds of memories that leave 
you breathless. When you feel the wind on your face, 
hear the voice of someone missed and it makes your 
heart stops because you don’t want to lose it. You want 
to keep it close and it just leaves you breathless. The 
memories unfold in the most unaware places, from a 
porch on a rainy night, to a sunrise or sunset and when 
the breeze moves your curtain while you lie in bed. 

It just leaves you breathless. I was there when you 


took that last breath and went home. Something lately 
I asked for and I prayed not for. I know your pain is 
gone, you’re with loved ones and you now watch over 
me. I have made it to a point where I understand and 
look back at our times we shared and just be breathless. 

Willie T-Bone you’re still loved and much missed 
from your best friend and wife. 

Noreen Tommie 


Happy birthday, Devin Mindy Cypress-Kimble 


Hey Dev, 

Another birthday here again. How I wish to see 
your smile and just be in the same room with you. So 
much has gone on since you left. One thing I do hope is 
that you’re proud of me. Dev, I have many regrets and 
one of them is I wish I would have said I love you more 
than I did. You were not only my first cousin but my 
sister and my best friend. 


You instilled good morals in my life, showed me 
what’s important in life and that’s taking care of my 
body staying healthy. And mainly to take care of family 
and to never turn my back on them. No one can compare 
to you or your love. I miss you so much. I love you. 
Happy birthday to the best fam ever. 

Love always, 
Carolee J. Nelson- Watkins 



fVe jtroucCCy announce the hirth of our son 
OsceoCa XomesatacCcCCe Trimus 

JAugust 26, 2013 at 5:22 a.m. • 6 grounds, 14 ounces • 20.25 inches 

Love, Ciara BiCCie (T anther Chan), XlichaeCQ_ Trimus II (Xiowa CCan of Oklahoma) 

ancC MeCincCa Querue 


Buggy for sale 



Congratulations, Jade Osceola 


Jade Osceola, 

You did it! We are so proud of you for receiving 
your bachelor’s degree in education at Indian River 
State College. All the hard work has finally paid off! 
Good job on making your dreams come true. In the 
words of Nelson Mandela, “Education is the most 


powerful weapon which you can use to change the 
world.” 

Love, 

Mom, Dad, Joe, Jayleigh, Janae, Papa, Gogranny, 
Uncle Jeff, Uncle Todd, Dino, and the rest of your 

family and friends 



In memory of 
Casey McCall 

For Casey McCall, at this year’s 
Gathering of Nations April 24-26, 
Wanda Bowers will be holding a 
Memorial Grass Dance Special in 
memory of her son. 

It will be held Friday afternoon in 
the “PIT.” 

If you are attending the Gathering 
of Nations, please come and 
support the family. 


Mobile home and RV Park 

for sale 

Call Luzia at 954-865-5659 


Must See. Will sacrifice and sell for $33,000. In mint condition, always 
stored in garage. Many extras. Call Kevin for details. 863-441-0198. 



I MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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Student profile: 
Jade Braswell Osceola 



Photo courtesy of Jade Braswell Osceola 

Jade Braswell Osceola graduates with a bachelor’s degree in education from Indian River State College Dec. 18. Family and 
friends gathered to celebrate her accomplishment. 


BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Despite a long, challenging road, 
Jade Braswell Osceola proudly walked across the stage 
Dec. 18 to receive a bachelor’s degree in education 
from Indian River State College. Osceola, a Seminole 
history teacher at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, 
has pursued her college degree since graduating high 
school in 2004. 

“Between working full time and having a child, I 
could only take one or two classes each semester. My 
progress was slow but steady,” she said. 

Osceola began her career as a junior teacher during 
the summer culture programs at 15 years old. While 
there, she recognized her passion for teaching. 

Upon graduating high school, she began working 
as an aide in the Seminole history class during Brighton 
Reservation’s Friday Pull-Out Program, in which 
Seminole students left Okeechobee schools for lessons 
in culture and language on the reservation once a week. 

As an aide, she learned from historian Willie 
Johns and developed a passion for Seminole history 
and language. When the Pull-Out Program evolved 
into a charter school, Osceola joined the Culture staff 
in developing curriculum that would allow students to 
learn their culture daily. 

“I feel like teaching is my calling. The challenge 
of getting inside a student’s head and helping to guide 
and direct them towards their own success is the true 
meaning of growth and teaching,” she said. 


For seven years, Osceola has taught Seminole 
history to first- through eighth- graders at PECS. 

“I can’t say that I chose teaching, but I can say 
that teaching chose me,” she said. “My grandfather, 
Stanlo Johns, is due all the credit for sparking my love 
for Seminole history. After working with the Pull-Out 
Program, I knew that teaching was something that I not 
only enjoyed but excelled at.” 

Culture director Eorene Gopher has watched 
Osceola grow and develop as a teacher with a great 
passion for the Seminole culture. 

“Jade and I took language classes together 
through Florida Gulf Coast University and she was 
very interested in learning the Seminole language and 
culture,” Gopher said. “She has been very easy to work 
with and dependable, always willing to do anything 
asked of her. I can truly say that I have taught her 
culturally just like my own daughter.” 

In addition to her bachelor’s degree, Osceola 
also earned her certification in Exceptional Student 
Education (ESE) and English for Speakers of Other 
Languages (ESOL). 

Osceola said she is thankful for the support of her 
husband, Joe; daughter, Jayleigh; and her boss and 
mentor Lorene Gopher. 

“It does not matter how long it takes you to finish 
a race; it only matters that you finish,” she said. “Take 
pride in who you are and find out what you are good 
at and perfect your craft. You never know whom you 
might inspire or learn from along the way. Never give 
up.” 


Karissa Tommie completes 
Career Development program 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole Gaming Tribal Career Development (TCD) program director Ervina Capricien hands Karissa 
Tommie her graduation certificate at the TCD Christmas party Dec. 12. Tommie was the only 2013 graduate. 


♦ GOPHER 

From page 1A 


“We took that crazy idea to Phoebe Raulerson, 
[superintendent of schools in Okeechobee County at 
the time], and she agreed right away,” Gopher said. 
“The Pull-Out Program opened a whole new world 
for them. They shared what they learned with their 
classmates and teachers, who couldn’t wait to hear 
what the kids learned at their Indian school.” 

Its success led Gopher to expand the program, so 
she turned to Raulerson for advice. 

“She wanted to build on what they had been 
doing, which they could do better through a charter 
school than any other way,” said Raulerson, a trustee 
at Indian River State College. “Since I had just retired 
from the Florida Board of Education, I put her in touch 
with people in Tallahassee who could help write the 
school’s charter.” 

Raulerson advised Gopher to hire the best 
principal they could because good teachers would 
follow. The school received its charter with a focus on 
Seminole culture and language and follows the same 
educational standards required of all public schools in 
the state. The Charter School is ‘A’ rated. 

Created in 1982, the Florida Women’s Hall 
of Fame honors women who make significant 
contributions to the improvement of life for citizens 
of the state. Nominations are made by the public from 
April to July - last year there were 70 - and the Florida 
Commission on the Status of Women narrows the list 
to 10 people. The governor makes the final selections. 

This March, Gopher will be inducted along with 
two other women: Dottie Berger MacKinnon, founder 
of Joshua House and A Kid’s Place, both safe havens 


for children who are removed from their families; and 
Susan Benton, the first female elected sheriff in state 
history and the first female president of the Florida 
Sheriffs Association. 

The three new inductees bring the total to 91 
women in the Hall of Fame. 

Gopher’s nomination came from former Charter 
School teacher Crystal Drake, who recognized 
Gopher’s extraordinary achievement. Drake made the 
nomination a class project. 

“We worked in groups on different aspects of the 
nomination form,” said Drake, currently a teacher at 
West Glades School. “The students learned about their 
school and about the extensive process that Louise and 
many others went through to bring it into existence.” 

Gopher, who grew up in a camp in western St. 
Lucie County, didn’t speak English when she started 
school in Fort Pierce but went on to become the first 
Seminole woman to earn a bachelor’s degree. She 
is the second Seminole woman in the Hall of Fame; 
Betty Mae Jumper was inducted in 1994. 

“I think of all the other ladies who came ahead 
of me, like Betty Mae,” Gopher said. “I think of the 
women who lived during the Seminole Wars and how 
hard it was for them. It’s because of their strength that 
we are here today. I never want to forget them, our 
ancestors.” 

Gov. Scott will induct the women during a 
ceremony March 12 in the Capitol Courtyard. The 
event is free and open to the public. 

“I don’t think there is anyone who has done more 
for education for the Seminole Tribe than Louise,” 
Raulerson said. “What she has done is the basis of 
what the Tribe will become in the future. I was really 
pleased to hear she got in the Hall of Fame; she 
deserves it.” 



Law Offices Of 

Roger 


P. Foley 


A Criminal Defense Firm 

Drug Offenses Hablamos Espanol 

Disorderly Conduct 
Driving Under The Influence 
Juvenile Law 
Violation(s) of Probation 
Traffic Tickets 
Seal and Expunge Records 
All Misdemeanors & Felonies 
Injunctions/ Restraining Orders 


Tel: (561) 746-7076 | Fax: (561) 766-2049 

FREE 30 minute consultation 


Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave, #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL, 33301 



Video Conference 
Available 


Palm Beach 

901 North Olive Ave 
West Palm Beach, FL 33401 


IVe Don't Judge - JVe Defend! 


<♦ 
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43rd Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 


February 7-9, 2014 

Hard Rock Live/Seminole Okalee Indian Village 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
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FREE EVENT 

Live Music 
Dance Troupe 
Clothing Contests 
Alligator Shows 
and more! 


Vendors contact 
Virginia Osceola: 954-292-2597 

School groups contact 
Erick Young: 954797-5466 

m Tribal Fair information 

call: 866-625-5374 

www.semtribe.com 
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Know It All Tutoring Inc. 
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Seminoles cheer Schimmel sisters 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Shoni Schimmel, regarded as one of the best players in the country, advances the ball down the court during a game against University of South 
Florida. Schimmel and the Cardinals won 62-54, keeping the team ranked at No. 5 in the nation. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Shoni Schimmel, a senior guard on the Louisville women’s basketball team, signs Jalynn Jones’ 
sweatshirt at the meet and greet after the Cardinals’ game against University of South Florida. 
Seminoles filled the stands to cheer on the Native American star player. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Nearly 200 Seminole 
Tribal members of all ages and from all 
across Florida, showed up at the University 
of South Florida (USF) gymnasium Jan. 
12 to cheer on the fifth-ranked Louisville 
Cardinals, as they held off the USF Bulls, 
62-54, in an NCAA Division 1 women’s 
basketball game. 

Actually, it would be more correct to 
say the Seminoles went to watch and cheer 
for the Schimmel sisters, Shoni and Jude, the 
nationally known Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla athletes who star for Louisville 
- one of the nation’s top college hoops 
programs. The world seemed to discover 
the Mission, Ore. natives last season when 
the Lady Cardinals came one game from the 
national championship, losing the finale to 
the powerhouse University of Connecticut. 

A documentary Off The Rez , directed 
by eight-time Emmy-Award winning 
filmmaker Jonathan Hock, brought the girls 
and their family to screens across the world 
and their fame was secured. 

“It’s indescribable,” Shoni Schimmel 
said, waving her arm across the expanse 
of Seminoles who gathered for a meet and 
greet after the game. “I never expected this.” 

The Schimmel gathering was organized 
by Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
administrative assistant Michele Thomas, 
who brought the PECS girls’ basketball 
team to watch two of the biggest youth idols 
in today’s Indian Country. 

“It’s been very rare for an American 
Indian girl to be a starter on a major college 
basketball team,” Thomas said. “Our girls 
can identify with the Schimmel sisters. To 
watch them play is very inspirational to all 
of us.” 

A race and gender demographics search 
by the NCAA found that during the 2011- 
12 academic year, only 21 women and four 
men identified as American Indian/Alaska 
Natives participated among the 10,151 
basketball players at the Division I level. 

Homemade signs cheering on the 


Schimmel sisters could be seen in the stands 
on both sides of the court, outnumbering 
those holding USF Bulls or Louisville 
Cardinals placards. 

“It is like this everywhere we go,” 
pointed out a smiling Shoni Schimmel, 19, 
a 5 -foot-9 senior guard regarded as one 
of the best players in the country. “It feels 
so good to look into the stands and see so 
many American Indian faces.” 

She scored 1 1 points within three 
minutes near the end of the game - a trio of 
three-pointers and a layup from a steal. She 
sealed the Bulls’ fate, after the home team 
had rallied from a 17-point deficit to two 
points with seven minutes left to play. 

Shoni Schimmel led all players with 25 
points, earning a roar from Seminole fans 


with every basket or rebound. 

“We were surprised when so many 
people started coming out to see us, asking 
for autographs and all that. We never 
expected such a thing and really did not 
know what to make of it. Now we feel 
very honored to have so many friends care 
so much about us everywhere we go,” 
said Jude Schimmel, 17, a 5-foot-6 junior 
guard who did not suit up for the USF game 
because of a sprained ankle; but she was 
there, block of ice taped to her lower leg, 
for the post-game meet and greet. 

After the game, Tribal members filled 
the stands in one section, then formed a long 
line to take photos and have the players sign 
T-shirts, ball caps, bare skin and anything 
that would take a signature. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Native American basketball stars Jude and Shoni Schimmel, of the Louisville Cardinals, pose with PECS principal Brian Greseth, coach Tim Thomas, 
assistant coach Nancy Jimmie and the PECS girls’ basketball team after their victorious game against University of South Florida. 


Ahfachkee girls’ basketball 
team championship bound 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee 
School’s varsity girls’ basketball team 
was just a few games closer to delivering 
a monumental first in Florida regional 
competition history. 

In packed bleachers at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium, spectators cheered 
with every successful block, steal and 
basket. 

“If we win this game, we’ll be first in 
the district and could head to regionals, 
said principal Lucy 
Dafoe during the Jan. 17 
game against Seacrest 
Country Day School 
at the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

The night’s 57-46 
victory against Seacrest 
Country Day School put 
the Lady Warriors at 12 
wins and two losses for 
the overall season and 
at the top of 2A District 
10 . 

Top scorers senior 
Gianna Wargolet and 
junior Sabre’ Billie 
slammed 14 points and 
17 points, respectively, 
in the game. 

“The girls were on 
fire and Dayra (Koenes 
- eighth grade) played 
the best defense ever 
this year,” said head 
coach Brandon Jones. 

Other team 

members include Dasani 
Cypress (eighth grade), 

Malari Baker (senior), 

Leilani Gopher (sixth 
grade), Sara Osceola 
(senior) and Charli Frye 
(sixth grade). 

The back and forth 
game against Seacrest, 
with Ahfachkee keeping 
the lead throughout, 


kept spectators and the school’s first 
official cheerleading squad on their feet. 

Jones said the reservation school 
stands a good chance at becoming the 
first Native American school to go on to 
compete in the regional championship. 
Gualberto Mollings, a physical education 
teacher at Ahfachkee serves as the team’s 
assistant coach. 

Jones said he is proud of the team. 

“Yes, we’re hoping to go to regionals, 
but we are building a legacy - that’s more 
important than a championship,” Jones 
said. 



Eileen Soler 

Sabre’ Billie defends the ball against Seacrest in a Jan. 17 game 
that ended in victory for the Lady Warriors. 


PECS kicks off 
basketball seasons 



Amanda Murphy 

With her eyes on the basket, Sunni Bearden dribbles the ball past three Yearling players. 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — For the second time 
this season, both Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School boys’ and girls’ basketball 
teams played their biggest rival, Yearling 
Middle School, Jan. 14. Although both 
teams lost, the PECS players showed 
growing strength and skill in each game. 

The girls’ team beat Yearling the week 
before but fell short the second game with 
a score of 27-63, partly due to missing 
players. Star point guard Sunni Bearden 
missed the first half but came in strong and 
scored some points for the team during the 
second half. 

Coach Tim Thomas said the team has 
a strong defense but needs someone to 
step up on offense. 

“Hopefully we can finish strong,” he 

said. 

As of press time, the girls are 9-3. 

The boys’ team, coached by Kevin 
Jackson, also played hard against Yearling. 

“We are a team that never gives up,” 
Jackson said. “They play hard all the way 
through, [whether] we’re down or up; it 
doesn’t matter.” 

Jackson said despite the team’s 
inexperience, they continue to improve 
and work hard. 

“There’s been some challenges but 
we’re working through them,” he said. 

Jackson said one of the team’s 
advantages is team leader Richard Harris, 
who plays guard and forward and leads the 
team in scoring and defense. 



Amanda Murphy 

Eighth-grader Richard Harris takes a shot 
while two Yearling players try to stop him, but 
his jumps and height are no match for them. 


As of press time, the boys are 2-10. 

During halftime of the girls’ game, 
PECS elementary school students filled the 
court for a special performance in which 
the children sang and danced to What Does 
the Fox Say? The kindergarten through 
fifth-graders donned masks and matching 
outfits for the show, choreographed by 
P.E. teacher Kim Jackson. 

+ See more PECS photos on page 3C 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Fox Sports sideline reporter Roxanne Wilder interviews Justin Motlow after his 44-yard catch in the first quarter. 


Tampa’s Justin Motlow plays 
victoriously in Blue-Grey Game 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Justin Motlow recently finished his 
high school football career as one of the nation’s top 
gridiron athletes and now awaits a phone call that will 
map out the next chapter of his life. 

“Yes, we are waiting for the phone to ring. It’s 
very exciting. We’ve had several calls and contacts 
from college recruiters,” said proud mother Lisa 
Motlow. “Really, it is just a matter of time.” 

Justin Motlow, a Seminole Tribal member and 
All American wide receiver for Tampa Catholic High 
School, finished the season with 68 receptions and 
1,151 yards receiving for the Crusaders. The team fell 
in the state playoffs to the eventual state champions, 
Jacksonville Trinity Christian High School. 

In his storied career, the 5-foot- 10, 185-pound 
speedster caught 119 passes for 2,013 yards (a 16.9 
yards per catch average) - one of the best among 
national high schoolers. 

He was also the team punter, averaging 40.64 
yards for 45 punts his senior year. 

“He could play with any team, anytime as a 
punter,” Lisa Motlow said. “His coach told us that he 
saved the team numerous times with punts.” 

The very last play of his high school career is 
one he will remember, he said, referring to a jarring 
helmet-to-helmet crash with a Trinity defensive player 
that laid him flat before a hushed crowd. 

“I had a headache for a long, long time after that 
hit,” Justin Motlow said. 

He was helped from the field, examined by the 
team doctor and sidelined, while his team finished the 


fourth quarter on the wrong end of a 20-11 score. 

“We were worried but all the tests showed that he 
had not suffered any concussion,” Lisa Motlow said. 
“He had the headache, but he also had a big bruise on 
his thigh that happened on the same play that seemed 
to bother him more than anything else.” 

Tampa Catholic finished the season 10-3, ranking 
36th of 568 high school football teams statewide in all 
divisions. 

Justin Motlow, who maintains a vigorous daily 
workout regimen, made it back onto the field for 
the prestigious Blue-Grey All American Game at 
Raymond James Stadium (home of the NFL Tampa 
Bay Buccaneers) Jan. 1 1 . 

A member of the South squad, he snagged a 44- 
yard pass in the first quarter which led to the South’s 
first touchdown and a tough 25-yard crossing pattern 
grab, in heavy traffic, near the end of regulation. The 
play led the team to a game-tying touchdown on an 
ensuing play just before the buzzer. 

He caught four passes for 87 yards. He also made 
a game-saving tackle following an interception. 

Motlow was instrumental in leading the South, 
which had trailed 41-7 in the third quarter, on an 
incredible comeback, winning the game in double 
overtime, 47-44. 

Neither Lisa Motlow or husband, Clarence, want 
to discuss too much about their son’s chances for a 
major college athletic scholarship. 

At least not now. 

“We are fielding a lot of calls and inquiries, and 
we’ll have something to announce soon, I hope,” 
Lisa Motlow said. “He’s a very good boy - a great 
representative of the Seminole Tribe.” 


Daniel Nunez shines on the 
gridiron and in the classroom 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

OKEECHOBEE — Daniel Nunez Jr., a junior 
at Okeechobee High School (OHS), just wrapped 
up his third year as a varsity football player for the 
Okeechobee Brahmans. Nunez plays 
line backer, running back and full back 
and has enjoyed the sport since he was 
9 years old. 

Nunez maintains that his classroom 
performance is just as important as on- 
field performance, which he proved 
through his recent recognition as a 
Scholar Athlete, an award he has earned 
for three consecutive years. 

“Being a three-year varsity 
letterman and Scholar Athlete means a 
lot to me,” he said. “Most freshman do 
not make varsity, and to hold a 3.5 GPA 
during the season is not easy. I work 
really hard to keep my grades up.” 

Nunez said football helps him 
relieve the stress of school and other 
responsibilities throughout the week. 

“It also helps me look at life 
differently and I appreciate everything, 
especially the life lessons that my 
coaches have taught me,” he said. 

Besides football and academics, 

Nunez also keeps busy on the OHS 
student government where he served as class president 
his freshman and sophomore year. He is also a member 


of the National Young Leaders of America which 
gave him the opportunity to attend the presidential 
inauguration his sophomore year. 

This year, in addition to his rigorous athletic 
and academic schedule, Nunez is taking two foreign 
languages - Creek and Spanish. 

“Taking two foreign languages has 
been a challenge for me, but I am really 
looking forward to traveling to Spain 
for eight days with my Spanish teacher 
and three other students in March,” he 
said. 

Nunez said that his mother, Peggy 
Nunez, and father, Daniel Nunez Sr., 
have influenced his life the most. 

“My dad has coached me since I 
was 5 and has taught me a lot about 
sports and life that I will take with me 
through life,” Nunez said. “My mom 
has always been my biggest fan and has 
instilled in me that education is very 
important.” 

Aside from being a star student 
and athlete, Nunez is a great example 
for his three younger sisters Cheyenne, 
Joleyne and Daliyah and continues to 
make his older sister Courtney and 
parents proud. 

After graduation, Nunez plans 
to attend college and study business 
administration. 

“I plan on going to college, getting my degree and 
making my parents proud,” he said. 



Photo courtesy of Daniel Nunez Jr. 

Daniel Nunez Jr. plays for 
Okeechobee High School. 
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Siblings shine on field and court 


Curtis Osceola celebrates 
state football championship 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

ANADARKO, Okla. — As a freshman at 
Anadarko High School in Oklahoma, Curtis Osceola, 
15, already has a football state championship under 
his belt and he’s only aiming higher. Osceola and 
the Anadarko Warriors won 40-0 against Poteau 
High School Dec. 14 in the Class 4A Oklahoma state 
championship, the school’s second state title in three 
years. 

“It felt good to play on that field,” Osceola said. 
“I guess you could say it’s a blessing that we won. We 
worked hard all year and it finally paid off.” 

Osceola is a wide receiver and outside linebacker 
on the junior varsity team, and he plays on varsity’s 
special teams. He played in the last quarter of the 
championship game. 

As hard as Osceola works on the field, he said he 
always puts school first. He hopes to receive a football 
scholarship to a Division 1 school when he graduates; 
University of Oklahoma and Florida State University 
are his prospects. Only a freshman, he is still uncertain 
about his career goals but knows he wants to be 
involved in physical education. 

Osceola comes from a large family of athletes. 
His brother, Jarrid Smith, played football at Florida 
Atlantic University; his sister Kaitlynn Osceola plays 
basketball for Broward College; and another sister 
Cara Osceola attends Anadarko with him and plays 
basketball as well. 

Osceola lives in Oklahoma with his mother, Tera 
Tartsah, but he comes to Hollywood whenever possible 
to visit his father, who he is named after. 

“Watching him play makes me feel good real deep 
down in my heart,” Curtis Osceola Sr. said. “It’s a 
blessing from God.” 

Osceola has played football since childhood, and 
although he plays other sports throughout the year to 
stay in shape, he calls football “his sport.” 

Osceola stays connected to his heritage through 
his school, which is located in the self-titled “Indian 
Capital of the Nation” because of Anadarko ’s large 
population of Native Americans. The school has a full- 
time Indian Education director and staff. 

With three more years of high school football, 



Photo courtesy of Tera Tartsah 

Curtis Osceola proudly holds the 2013 Class 4A Oklahoma 
State Chamionship trophy after beating Poteau High School 
Dec. 14. 


Osceola has high hopes for the future and simple 
advice. 

“Hard work pays off,” he said. 



Photo courtesy of Tera Tartsah 

Curtis Osceola’s team, the Anadarko Warriors, comes together in celebration after winning the 2013 Class 4A Oklahoma 
State Chamionship Dec. 14. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kaitlynn Osceola attempts to dribble the ball past a Baltimore City College player during a Dec. 19 game at Broward College. 


Kaitlynn Osceola plays 
guard for Broward College 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Kaitlynn Osceola juggles 
the diverse aspects of her life with confidence. As 
a freshman at Broward College, she studies early 
education; as an athlete, she plays an integral part of 
the school’s Seahawks basketball team; as a mother, 
she inspires her young daughter. 

Osceola, 1 8, is driven by her love of basketball and 
her ambition to become a special education teacher. 
Her aspiration stems from witnessing her special needs 
cousin earn a kindergarten diploma. 

“The smile on her face made me real passionate,” 
said Osceola, who grew up in Anadarko, Okla. and 
now calls the Hollywood Reservation home. “From 
that moment I knew I wanted to help little kids with 
special needs.” 

After enrolling in Broward College in the fall, she 
contacted the basketball coach and made the team as a 
walk-on guard. 

“Kaitlynn is a hustle player and brings extra 
energy to the team,” said head coach Arlande Cherizol. 
“She knocks down shots and plays good defense; she 
has a lot of potential. She works hard and her work 
ethic will take her a lot of places.” 

Osceola enjoys playing ball while earning a degree 
but struggles with the amount of time academics and 
athletics take away from family. Many days include 
classes, studying and practice, leaving her little time 
with her boyfriend, Jose Hernandez, and their daughter, 
Jaselynn, 2. 

“Sometimes when I get home from practice, she 
is asleep,” Osceola said. “Once I do get time off, I’m 
excited to spend my time with them.” 

Although the schedule is demanding, Osceola 
perseveres in hopes of acting as a role model for her 
daughter. She looks forward to earning a bachelor’s 
degree - and possibly a master’s - and embarking on 
a rewarding career. The support she receives from her 
father, Curtis Osceola Sr., mother, Tera Tartsah, and 
seven brothers and sisters, keeps her going, she said. 
Her brother Jarrid Smith, who teaches at Ahfachkee 
School in Big Cypress, inspires her to continue. 

“My family really does give me a lot of support,” 
Osceola said. “They have pushed me to stay on top of 
what I want to do. When my daughter grows up, I want 



Beverly Bidney 

Kaitlynn Osceola blocks a player from Baltimore City College 
during a game at Broward College Dec. 19. 


her to say I was her inspiration.” 

She encourages other students or potential students 
to persevere. 

“Just never give up when it gets hard,” she said. 
“Don’t ever let anyone get you down. Keep pushing 
forward, never give up and always say you can do it.” 


Ahfachkee boys stay in the game 



Eileen Soler 

Issiah Alvarado recovers the ball Jan. 17 against Seacrest Country 
Day School. In the end, the game was lost by Ahfachkee 24-62. 




Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School’s first official cheerleading squad, derived Issiah Alvarado blocks a basket against Seacrest. 
from last year’s ‘scream team,’ shows school spirit, pride and 
anticipation for a win. 



Amanda Murphy 

Donning foxy masks and matching T-shirts, PECS elementary 
students are the stars of the halftime show, performing What Does 
the Fox Say?, a dance choreographed by P.E. teacher Kim Jackson. 


Amanda Murphy 

Team captain Camryn Thomas, who plays center, 
defends the ball from a rival player. 



Amanda Murphy Amanda Murphy 

Despite the pressure, Morgan King breaks through Chandler Pearce dribbles the ball down the court, making sure to 
Yearling defenders. keep it from the Yearling player. 
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Do You Need 
A Retina 
Specialist? 



Shailesh Gupta, MD, FACS, Is Board Certified in Ophthalmology and specializes in diseases of the retina and 
vitreous. He brings extensive experience in the treatment of a wide variety of retina disorders, including 
age-related macular degeneration and diabetic retinopathy. 

Dr. David C. Brown, MD, FACS 

( Founder Medical Director ) 

863 . 983.9105 

820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 



VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX 
OFVIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

A19523 

2007 

FORD 

EXPEDITION (XLT) 

214,717 

GOOD 

$6,050.00 

B24127 

2006 

FORD 

EXPLORER (2WD) 

179,228 

FAIR 

$1,975.00 

B86891 

2004 

FORD 

EXPLORER (4WD) 

107,633 

FAIR 

$1,429.00 

020945 

2006 

SONY PROFESSIONAL DISC RECORDER 

PDW-1500 

N/A 

GOOD 

$614.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please 
contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 


Hendry Law Group, P c Ao 

24 Years of Experience 



Jody M. Hendry II 

jhendry@gate.net 

Travis D. Hendry 

travis@hendrylaw.com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 


• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 

• Family Law/Divorce 

• Child Custody and Support 

• Guardianship 

• Probate, Wills, and Trusts 

Additional Practice Areas: Speeding Tickets, 

Real Estate Law, Civil Litigation, Personal Injury 


First Consultation Free When You Mention This Ad 



606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 



STAND OUT. 


GROW YOUR AUDIENCE WITH 
SMP VIDEO SERVICES 


DESIGN PRODUCTION 

WWW.SMPBUSINESSMARKETING.COM 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS.COM 


Have You Seen Us Online? 







The 


Seminole 

^1 * Voice of the Unconquered 


Tribune 
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The Seminole Tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 


Visit our website at: 
www.seminoletribune.org 


Follow us on Facebook: 
The Seminole Tribune 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@SeminoleTribune 
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Beverly Bidney 

A ribbon cutting ceremony held Jan. 17 celebrates the Hollywood Classic Casino’s $10-million 
renovation, which included new efficient heating, ventilation and air conditioning units, a new color 
scheme, wider aisles between slot machines and a refurbished bar. 


Eileen Soler 

Drake Lawrence and Donovan Harris, of Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, use compasses Jan. 19 
to walk the boardwalk during an educational Archaeology Day at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


Beverly Bidney 

Rebecca Vasquez shows off her bass guitar 
skills at the Boys & Girls Club concert Jan. 18. 



Beverly Bidney 

Chris Osceola competes in the NASA Legends tournament Jan. 10. Seven teams from three different Tribes competed and 
were comprised of players older than 40, with the average age being about 45. 


Eileen Soler 

Re-enacting a battle scene, Tylor Tigertail, of Big Cypress, lets out a battle cry after defeating U.S. foe James McMullen, of 
Everglades City, March 2 during the Big Cypress Shootout - Second Seminole War Reenactment. 



Eileen Soler 

Participants take off after ‘Ready, set, go’ is called at the start line for the 13th annual Rez Rally 
Jan. 19 in Hollywood. 




Eileen Soler 

Students Alexis James, Courtney Gore and Eecho Billie ride Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s float Feb. 16 in the Brighton Field Day parade. 



Eileen Spiegler 

Amarani Brook takes her turn sifting corn during a traditional corn roasting 
lesson for preschoolers Feb. 7 in Hollywood. 



Beverly Bidney 

A WISDOM Native American dancer performs at the opening of the 42nd 
Tribal Fair Feb. 8. The group consists of Winnebago, Iowa, Shawnee 
Sioux, Otoe and Missouri Tribes. 



Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students stand still as Kenny Dobbs dunks a ball. Students were 
treated to the amateur slam-dunk champion’s performance Feb. 15 as part of Brighton Field Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

During the Roger Smith Memorial Cattle Drive, about 100 people led by his riderless horse Goldie, move a herd of cattle through Smith’s four pastures 
and into a field in Brighton March 16. 
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Eileen Soler Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Tribe elected officials pose for photos April 16 during the groundbreaking for the new Brighton Public Safety Administration Building. Rhett Tiger paces himself during the 800-meter race at the Jim Thorpe Games in Oklahoma City 

June 9-15. Tiger won the gold medal for this race and a silver in the 1600-meter race. 



... - 
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Eileen Soler 

From left, Ahfachkee School graduates Bradley Osceola, Tylor Tigertail, Ronnie Billie, Ricky Joe Alumbaugh, Dannie Jae Tommie and Tequesta Tiger 
celebrate by tossing their mortarboards seconds after commencement exercises May 28 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 



Beverly Bidney 

A group of Police Explorers smiles in front of the Capitol building in Washington, D.C. during National 
Police Week May 12-16. 


Beverly Bidney 

Democracy is on display June 3 as representatives of the Council and Board of Directors are 
inaugurated in Hollywood, assuring a smooth transition of leadership within the Tribe. 


Beverly Bidney 

Boys splash around June 24 during the Education 
incentives celebration at the Hard Rock pool. 



During the California College Tour in June, students pose for a scenic photo at Santa Barbara City College. 


Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Teens inaugurate the first Ahfachkee School prom May 10 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium turned high-end banquet hall. 



Beverly Bidney Judy Weeks Peter B. Gallagher 

Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers scales fish with Bayra Boromei and Cady Osceola The Immokalee Seminole Culture float wins first place in the Harvest Festival Parade for During a trip to Andros Island June 15 to visit Seminole descendants, Chairman 
during Brighton Culture Camp in May. the third consecutive year April 13. James E. Billie is interviewed by Bahamas National TV at the Andros Crab Fest. 
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Eileen Soler 

Nearly 100 students from Miccosukee Indian School in Miami and Ahfachkee School on the Big Cypress Reservation converge at Ahfachkee’s campus 
field Sept. 26 to play in the first Seminole versus Miccosukee stickball game. 



Andrea Holata Brett Daly 

Jaryaca Baker and teammates celebrate winning Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, left, and Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie pose with 
the NAYO tournament for their division in August. Chairman James E. Billie after being crowned July 27. 




IPSMPW 


Miguel Freire 

Seminole Media Productions Workshop participants pose with guest speaker and artist Bunky 
Echo-Hawk after the community event staged entirely by the participants July 25. 



David Diaz 

A freeze frame of Immokalee’s Harlem Shake video shows why they took first place in the Seminole 
Media Productions video contest in July. 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal representatives and officials pose with the new Seminole electronic 
cigarette vending machine at the Global Gaming Expo in Las Vegas in 
September. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hunter Osceola, right, takes aim at the basket during the Native American 
Basketball Invitational in Phoenix July 17-21. 


Eileen Soler 

A Camp Kulaqua teen junior counselor gets in on wet and wacky fun off The Blob during the second 
week of camp in August. Every second from dawn until deep into the starry night was filled with 
fun, adventure and learning for about 235 Tribal children at the sleepover summer camp. 



Eileen Soler 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola and Sally Tommie, movers and shakers of the Fort Pierce Community Hope Center, 
walk off the construction site Sept. 20 as a bulldozer takes the first step in building the long-awaited project. 


Beverly Bidney 


Youngsters compete in a hog chase during the Hollywood Fourth of July celebration. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola holds one of the first Hard Rock 
Energy drink cans. The first set came off the assembly line Dec. 5 in 
Miami, filling 72,000 by the end of the day. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal seniors take their marks during the Trike Fest Oct. 24 on the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 



Andrea Holata 

Kindergartners wave red ribbons during the Walk out on Drugs March 
Oct. 22, part of Red Ribbon Week in Brighton. 







Beverly Bidney 

Color Run participants start the event with a ceremonial tossing of the colors on the Hollywood Ball 
Field Oct. 25 as part of Red Ribbon Week. 


Amanda Murphy 

Tribal members represent the Seminole Tribe at Florida State University’s 
Homecoming game, posing with Osceola and Renegade Nov. 16. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal member Andre Jumper, No. 15, and the American Heritage Patriots celebrate after winning a state 
title Dec. 13 at the Citrus Bowl in Orlando. 


Eileen Soler 

Jacoby Johns is jubilant after scoring a 74 in the saddle bronc third 
round at the 38th annual Indian National Finals Rodeo in November. 



Eileen Soler 

Jane Stockton and beloved family members show Christmas love Dec. 17 at 
the Fort Pierce Christmas dinner. 




Omar Rodriguez 

This child flies high on bungee cords, among the many attractions at the Immokalee Halloween 
festivities in October. 



Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie, Staff Sgt. Gabriel Coppedge, Ben 
Humphries, of the Vietnam Veterans of America, and Chairman James 
E. Billie share a laugh during the Veterans Day event in Brighton Nov. 7. 


Beverly Bidney 

Marcela Osceola leaves a trail of yellow as she runs to the next obstacle 
station Oct. 25 during the Color Run in Hollywood, as part of Red Ribbon 
Week. 


Eileen Soler 

Marilee Johns, of Brighton, runs full speed toward the finish in the barrel racing event during the 
38th annual Indian National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas in November. 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank poses with representatives of the Swinomish Tribe, of Washington. The Seminole Tribe and the Swinomish Tribe 
cemented the first native-to-native business endeavor in the U.S., trading Seminole Pride products for Swinomish Fish Company products. 


Amanda Murphy 

During the College Fair Oct. 4, Nicole Osceola, a Tribal student ambassador for Cosmix School of 
Makeup Artistry, provides a visual aid for her school by giving makeovers to prospective students. 
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Little leaders born 
at Tribal Fair pageant 



Amanda Murphy 

The new Little Mr. Seminole Roberto Benard and Little Miss Seminole Madasyn Osceola smile big with all their royal adornments and trophies. 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 


County, Seminole 
services 
agreement OK’d 

BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

Tribe’s push to expand interests in 
Coconut Creek came a step closer with the 
recent approval of a governmental services 
agreement between Broward County and 
the Seminole Tribe. 

In an 8-1 vote Feb. 11, county 
commissioners cleared a roadblock to 
the Tribe’s 8-year-old application to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) that could 
add 45 Seminole-owned acres around the 
5-acre Coconut Creek Casino to land in 
trust. 

Plans for the property, once placed 
in trust, include a roughly 1,000-room 
hotel, 2,500-seat showroom, 4,800-space 
parking garage and 47,000 square feet of 
retail space and related facilities. 

Commissioner Tim Ryan posed the 
dissenting vote. 

Ryan, a former state representative 
(D-Dania Beach) serving his first term on 
the county commission, said he worried 
that the Tribe would create a “world-class 
gaming resort” on the additional property 
and suggested that the commission needed 
more time to clarify the issue. Ryan asked 
to postpone the vote. 

“I don’t want to rush to judgment,” he 

said. 

Commissioner Lois Wexler countered 
Ryan. 

On the county board since 2004, 
Wexler said that “items building up to 
this” had come before the commission 
numerous times since 2006, when the 
Tribe first submitted the Trust Application 
to the BIA. Wexler said it was time to end 
years of discussion and formally lift the 
county’s past objections. 

“It has been through the art of 
negotiation that we meet in the middle 
with a decision that Chairman (James E.) 
Billie and the county can benefit from,” 
Wexler said. 

County services currently supplied to 
the 45 -acre property, including emergency 
response, will continue to be provided 
through the BIA application process and 
when the land is eventually entered into 
trust. 


Justin Motlow: 
First Seminole 
to play for FSU 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — For the past three years, 
he was one of the country’s top high 
school wide receivers and punters. Now, 
standout Tampa Catholic football star 
Justin Motlow has accepted a preferred 
walk-on spot with the defending national 
champion Florida State University football 
team, making him the first Seminole Tribal 
member to play for the Seminoles of FSU. 

The preferred walk-on status promises 
him one of 105 spots on next season’s 
team. 

“He would definitely be the first one,” 
said Moses Jumper, the Tribe’s retired 
Recreation director and a close observer 
of the Seminole 
athletic scene 
since the first 
Seminoles began 
attending college 
in the 1970s. 

His success 
did not come 
without a bump 
in the road. 

Though his game 
statistics had 
been brilliant 
through his first 
three years, 
a separated 
shoulder “took 
him right off the 
radar,” said his 
father, Clarence Motlow. 

“A lot of recruiters travel around 
during the spring practices looking for 
potential seniors they could recommend, 
and he wasn’t there,” he said. “There are 
a lot of kids out there, more than there are 
slots on the teams.” 

♦ See MOTLOW on page 2C 


HOLLYWOOD — Charisma, culture 
and cuteness abounded at Hard Rock Live 
Feb. 7 when 31 girls and 10 boys graced 
the stage in full Seminole garb to vie for the 
Little Mr. and Miss Seminole titles. 

After the judges’ votes were calculated, 
Madasyn Osceola, 7, of Big Cypress, took 
the Little Miss crown and Roberto Benard, 
7, non-resident, captured the Little Mr. title. 

“It’s great to have all this support 
encouraging this kind of participation 
because it’s really great to start young,” 
said Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie in her 
welcome speech to the crowd of about 200 
proud parents, family members and friends. 
“I know all these contestants will go on to 
great things.” 

To kick off the pageant, Tia led the 
5- to 7-year-old girls in a circle around the 
stage for both the judges and the audience 
to get a good look at them. Jr. Miss 
Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie led the boys. 


Contestants donned traditional hats and 
hairstyles, held props such as dolls, stickball 
sticks and hatchets, and accessorized with 
beautiful beads and jewelry to wow the 
judges. 

Judges included Miss Indian World 
Kansas Begaye, of the Dine Nation from 
Rio Rancho, N.M.; Delaine Alley, of Tulsa, 
Okla., attending Tribal Fair as a WISDOM 
Dancer as well; and former Miss Florida 
USA Michelle Aguirre, of Miami. 

New this year was the prominent 
participation of the 2013-2014 Little Mr. 
and Miss Seminole in the pageant. 

Choviahoya Weimann and Sarafina 
Billie both gave welcome speeches at the 
beginning of the event and farewell speech 
at the end, escorted each contestant on stage 
to answer a question from the Seminole 
princesses and presented the awards to the 
winners. 

Both Roberto and Madasyn proved their 
Little Mr. and Miss Seminole qualities with 
their genuine charm and clear responses 
to their questions. In complete sentences, 


Roberto said his favorite sport to play is 
soccer, while Madasyn confidently told the 
judges her favorite food is frybread. 

Princess Committee Chairwoman 
Wanda Bowers said she is especially sad 
to let Sarafina go, as she has been a great 
representative of the Tribe with her excellent 
speaking skills. 

“I’ll be back for Jr. Miss and Miss,” 
Sarafina said, with a laughing response 
from the crowd. 

“I had fun being Little Mr. (Seminole). 
I hope the next kid has fun,” Choviahoya 
added. 

The Little Miss Seminole pageant 
started in 1985, with Wendi Snow as the 
first to be crowned. Later, the Little Mr. 
Seminole contest was added to the pageant. 

With near life-size trophies in front 
of them, flowers in hand and sashes 
emblazoning their new titles - and a crown 
for Madasyn - the royal twosome were all 
smiles. 

♦ See more photos on page 2D 


Walk to halt 
FPL threat 

BY EJLEEN SOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Plans are in the 
works for Tribal members, environmental 
activists and all friends of nature to let 
their feet do the talking against a massive 
Florida Power & Light (FPL) plant that 
could be built on property a stone’s throw 
from the Big Cypress Reservation. 

Carrying banners, more than 200 who 
oppose the plant will begin walking April 
17 from Big Cypress Reservation to the 
seat of Hendry County government, the 
LaBelle Courthouse Complex at 25 E. 
Hickpoochee Ave. 

Demonstrators hope to bring 
widespread attention and support for the 
Seminole Tribe v. Hendry County case set 
to be heard at the courthouse April 21. 
The case concerns land zoning changes to 
the FPL property that could clear a path 
for construction of one of the largest gas 
powered plants in the country. 

Activists, elders, traditionals and 
Tribal department heads gathered Feb. 
7 at the Frank Billie Office on Big 
Cypress to strategize for the roughly 70- 
mile walk. They are driven by science- 
based predictions that the plant will 
bring disastrous consequences to the 
environmentally sensitive land and end 
the delicate balance of nature, history and 
culture for the Seminoles. 

“We need to be highly visible,” 
said Samuel Tommie, an Everglades 
advocate, film artist and Tribal member 
who was bom in Trail and raised in Big 
Cypress. “We have to think of our future 
generations.” 

Environmental groups including 
Earth First! , Sierra Club, Audubon Society, 
South Florida Wildlands Association and 
the Everglades Sawgrass Warriors are 
already on board for the walk. 

♦ See FPL on page 4A 


Redbay trees 
are dying 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — In the past decade, 
all over the Southeastern United States, 
millions of the familiar crooked, multi- 
stem redbay trees have already died or are 
in the throes of their last days. All along 
the lower coastal plains and swampy areas 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana and Florida, 
vast areas of reddish-brown redbay 
woodlands have become graveyards of 
wilted, grayed, deceased or dying trees. 

All are victims of laurel wilt, a disease 
of redbay, swampbay, avocado and other 
trees of the laurel family which succumb 
to a laurel- specific fungus ( Raffaelea 
lauricola) that halts the flow of water in 
only laurel trees, causing the leaves to wilt. 
The fungus is carried into host trees by an 
Asian insect, the redbay ambrosia beetle 
( Xyleborus glabratus), which was first 
detected in overseas packing crate wood 
imported to Savannah’s Port Wentworth 
area in spring 2002. 

Places like Brighton, Big Cypress and 
across the Everglades are now the redbay ’s 
last stand. The glossy green scaffold of the 
Southern forests has been a major cultural 
staple of Florida’s indigenous peoples 
and their descendants - the Seminole, 
Miccosukee and Creek Indians. With 
its hardwood and shiny green, leathery, 
elliptic leaves, the aromatic redbay is a 
veritable major component of traditional 
Tribal medicine and ceremony. 

But scientists warn the tree will soon 
be extinct in Southeast Florida - the 
finish line of a unique flora “death march” 
ongoing since the calamity was first 
noticed in 2002. 

The revered redbay reached this 
critical point swiftly - and right before the 
eyes of scientists who have never seen a 
cultural/environmental decimation quite 
like this before. 

“We have had die-offs before, but 
nothing like this. I have never heard of 
a phenomenon where literally millions 
of trees have gone down in just a few 
short years,” said Jason Smith, associate 
professor of Forest Pathology at the 
University of Florida, who described one 

♦ See REDBAY on page 5A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Justin Motlow accepted a 
preferred walk-on spot on 
FSU’s No. 1 football team. 
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Big Cypress Shootout blasts past into present. 
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Editorial 


Beetles killing our 
Tu lee’ must be slopped 


FPL issue goes beyond 
Seminole backyard 


• James E. Billie 

M y grandparents and their 
forefathers on my mother’s 
side of the family were 
practitioners and users of traditional 
indigenous medicine. 

As a child I would go along with 
Grandmother to collect medicine plants for 
the Medicine Maker. 

On many occasions one particular plant 
or tree was selected. A carefully chosen 
branch full of leaves would be snapped and 
taken. 

Tu lee (redbay) was one of those 
trees. The leaves have many uses such as 
repelling evil spirits or easing the pain of 
arthritis. And the list goes on and on. 

Since moving to Brighton Seminole 
Reservation, I reacquainted myself with 
the landscape of the geographic areas. 
One of the first plants I sought was Tu lee. 
Traveling north on County Road 721 from 
the Brighton Reservation to State Road 70, 
then taking a left (west), you start seeing 
an abundance of Tu lee on both sides of the 
road. 

When in need of Tu lee , I would go 
collect from there. 

Three years ago, I noticed that one 
of trees appeared to have been struck by 
lightning. It had that typical look. The 
tree was dying and its leaves were turning 


reddish in color. 

Next time I 
came by there, 
more trees were 
dead. I didn’t 
recall any bad 
thunderstorms in 
that area. It was 
very baffling to 
me. Something 
strange was 
killing those 
trees. 

Before Christmas of 2014, Big 
Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger called 
a community meeting and this is when I 
learned of the problem. Councilman Tiger 
had observed the same thing I had noticed, 
except he observed it months before. He 
became concerned and contacted the Big 
Cypress Forestry. 

Tu lee is being wiped out by an invasive 
beetle from Asia. 

In this issue of The Seminole Tribune , 
Pete Gallagher has a report on what is 
happening and what is being planned to 
save Tu lee and other medicine plants. 

Please read his report, which begins on 
page 1A. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — Environmentalists, at a 
recent public hearing hosted by the National 
Park Service (NPS), overwhelmingly 
supported a plan to purchase property 
owned by Florida Power & Light (FPL) 
inside Everglades National Park. 

The purchase would add 320 acres to 
the park and bolster Everglades restoration 
efforts, enhance protection of the park’s 
fragile ecosystem and stop FPL’s long- 
standing plan to build a 6-mile stretch of 
10- and 15 -story transmission line corridor 
on property surrounded by protected land. 

South Miami mayor Philip Stoddard, 
a biology professor at Florida International 
University (FIU), said the mere thought 
of bringing a string of electric power lines 
into or next to the park is “bizarre.” 

“This is like the theater of the absurd,” 
Stoddard said. 

The transmission lines could impose 
long-term to moderate impacts on Native 
American interests. 

For example, the view from the 
Miccosukee Gaming Resort, located due 
east, would turn from a bucolic tree line to 
an industrial metal skyline. 

Here’s background: Since the 1970s, 
FPL has owned the roughly 7. 4- square- 


mile property, then located outside of the 
park. In 1989, Congress expanded the park 
which then surrounded FPL’s privately 
owned land. 

NPS, in 1996, offered FPL $110,000 to 
buy the land or take it by eminent domain, 
but neither idea moved forward. A 2009 
federal omnibus bill, which approves an 
action but does not mandate it, provided 
that NPS could trade the outside land for 
FPL’s inside stretch. 

Now, after four decades of discussions 
and no resolution, FPL is closer to building 
the transmission corridor to support 
transmission at the nuclear Turkey Point 
power plant 36 miles south while the 
NPS, Army Corps of Engineers and other 
environmental agencies are in the midst of 
massive Everglades restoration efforts. 

At the public hearing, FPL’s chief of 
Planning and Compliance for the National 
Park Service Brien Culhane, reviewed 
five “alternatives” for acquiring the land 
from FPL - as stated in a nearly 900-page 
environmental impact statement. 

One alternative to the outright purchase 
of the property includes a land exchange 
that would decrease FPL land by 60 acres 
and move it to the park’s east perimeter 
along SW 187 Ave. where transmission 
lines would be erected. The company’s 
current plan would fill about 100 acres in 


the Everglades at the eastern edge of the 
Northeast Shark River Slough. 

Dan Kimball, superintendent of the 
Everglades and Dry Tortugas National Park, 
opened the public meeting at FIU in Miami 
to a group of nearly 1 00 environmentalists 
and local residents. He said the acquisition 
is extremely important. 

“It’s about bringing more water 
into the slough, keeping all interests on 
Tamiami Trail healthy and continuing 
the bridge (Tamiami Trail Modifications 
Project),” Kimball said. 

The project, now 75 percent complete, 
is elevating the Tamiami Trail to allow 
more water to flow into the Everglades. 

FPL senior director of Development 
Steve Scroggs said the utility company 
has been working with the NPS to find a 
solution all along. 

“It’s been a long road... and we have 
been trying patiently to find agreements,” 
Scroggs said. 

FPL is endorsing another option 
of trading land for land which means 
transmission lines will eventually border 
the park. 

To read more about the issue, visit 
www.ParkingPlanning.gov/ever then click 
on Acquisition of Florida Power & Light 
Company Lands in the East Everglades 
Expansion Area. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Geneva Garcia, left, and Jalee Wilcox show their hogs in the ring Jan. 24 at the South Florida Fair livestock show. 


4-H kids show their stuff 
at South Florida Fair 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WEST PALM BEACH — Five 
dedicated 4-H’ers proudly showed and sold 
their hogs at the South Florida Fair in West 
Palm Beach Jan. 24-25. 

Karlyne Urbina, 10, and Rayven 
Smith, 17, of Brighton; Caniah Billie, 10, 
and Geneva Garcia, 12, of Immokalee; and 
Jalee Wilcox, 8, of Big Cypress, raised 
their animals for about 100 days, tracked 
their costs and ultimately took home profits 
for their efforts. 

“It makes me feel very responsible,” 
said Rayven, a six-year 4-H Club 
participant. “You have to take care of your 
pig. Getting it to make weight is the hardest 
part.” 

His hog weighed 290 pounds, among 
the largest of the 157 entered in the show. 
Bettye Thompson, coordinator of the South 
Florida Fair livestock show, said this year’s 
show had more hogs than any previous 
year. Last year, there were 93. 

The 4-H’ers get their pigs at about 3 
months old, and then feed, clean, groom, 
walk and care for the animals until taken 
to market. 

“Last year it was harder to shave and 
wash him,” said Caniah, who showed a hog 
for the second year. “Now I know how to 
walk him and steer him much better.” 

First-timer Jalee was a trooper in the 
ring, even though her 242-pound hog lay 
down in the middle of the show ring: “He’s 
always tired,” she said. “It was kind of 
scary being in the ring in front of all those 
people.” 

The hogs are divided into weight 
classes, ranging from 230 to 299 pounds, 
and the kids take turns presenting their 


hogs to judges. Criteria forjudging include 
the amount of fat on the animal. 

“I felt scared,” said Geneva, who has 
been raising hogs for five years but showed 
for the first time at the fair. “It was hard. 
My pig moved around a lot, and I was 
trying to keep up with it.” 

Karlyne, who showed a hog for the 
fourth year, has a long-term goal in mind 
for showing and selling a hog each year. 

“I want to save money so I can take my 
family to Hawaii when I’m 18,” she said. 
“But it’s also a lot of fun to show the hog.” 


Aaron Stam, Florida Cooperative 
Extension Agent based in Brighton, has 
followed the progress of the kids and their 
livestock. 

“The kids have been really 
responsible,” Stam said. “They learn 
responsibility, get a work ethic and get to 
see the cause and effect of the business 
model. They are exposed to a great model 
for education and business by raising a pig. 
As a former teacher, I wish all kids would 
have to raise a pig.” 

+ See more 4-H photos on page 6A 


Indian Country discusses 
future of energy sources 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Representatives 
from 11 Tribes met with U.S. Department 
of Energy (DOE), White House Office 
of Intergovernmental Affairs and 
National Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) officials Jan. 24 to discuss their 
recommendations regarding energy and 
infrastructure development in Indian 
Country. 

Held by the DOE’s Indian Country 
Energy and Infrastructure Working 
Group (ICEIWG) at the Hollywood Hard 
Rock Hotel, the group discussed the 
DOE Indian energy program, national 
legislative proposals related to energy and 
climate change matters in Indian Country, 
President Barack Obama’s task force on 
climate preparedness and resilience, and 
the newly established quadrennial energy 
review task force. 

The ICEIWG, founded by the DOE in 
2011, is comprised of Tribal government 
leaders who work with the DOE Office 
of Indian Energy to survey, analyze and 
provide feedback on policy and program 
initiatives. Through the group, the DOE 
seeks to collaborate and gain insight into 


the obstacles and opportunities in energy 
and related infrastructure development and 
capacity in Indian Country. 

The discussion also focused on 
renewable energy sources in Indian 
Country, including solar, wind and wood 
biomass fuel. Dean Polchies, NCAI 
legislative associate, gave an update on 
energy options produced in Indian Country 
and how climate change may impact them. 

“The federal government is the largest 
energy consumer in the country and they 
should set an example of wise usage and 
spending,” Polchies said. “They need to 
include Tribal energy products.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
presented an overview of Seminole 
renewable energy projects and objectives. 
Osceola said the Tribe aims to reduce 
their carbon footprint, become self-reliant 
on energy from non-renewables, use 
renewable energy in community buildings 
and become a leader in self- sustainability. 

“We want to be able to branch out and 
help other Tribes with resources but no 
capital,” Rep. Osceola said. 

The Tribe is studying the feasibility 
of solar street lights in Big Cypress, but 
because South Florida has a sub-tropical 


climate, sunshine isn’t as abundant as 
on reservations in the West, he said. In 
addition, the Tribe wants to reduce its 
dependency on Florida Power & Light 
(FPL) and develop a tribally owned utility 
company. 

Rep. Frank also talked briefly about 
the proposed FPL plant on the border 
of the Big Cypress Reservation and the 
Tribe’s lawsuit against Hendry County for 
changing zoning laws that allow the plant 
on the land. 

“In addition to lighting up the sky, 
for the plant to work, they’ll have to steal 
about 22 million gallons of water a day 
from us,” he said. 

Removing water from the aquifer will 
require pumping chemicals into it, similar 
to the fracking method of extracting natural 
gas from the ground in other areas of the 
country. An increase of sinkholes in the 
area could result from the fracturing of the 
aquifer, Rep. Frank said. 

The ICEIWG meets at least four times 
a year to make recommendations to the 
Office of Indian Energy regarding energy 
and infrastructure development, education, 
capacity building and electrification goals 
and program objectives carried out under 
Title V of the Energy Policy Act of 2005. 


Big Cypress Shootout 
blasts past to present 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Turtle shell tools, 
four-log fires and centuries-old weaponry 
were key elements in a rustic encampment 
at a Big Cypress marsh that helped paint a 
picture of mid- 1800s Seminole life. 

Add men preparing to battle for land 
and sovereignty, and the canvas came alive 
for the Big Cypress Shootout - Second 
Seminole War Reenactment. 

“We’re creating a snapshot in time that 
is very poorly taught in school,” said Paul 
Rowley, of Alachua, who portrayed “Big 
Turtle” in the 17th annual Shootout that 
always ends in the same, historically correct 
way - in victory for the Seminoles. 

Thousands turned out for the Jan. 31 
through Feb. 2 event to relive the bloody 
conflict in the Everglades that pit the U.S. 
Army against Seminoles who had been 
pushed deep into the Everglades by war. 
The clash at Big Cypress recreated one of 
many skirmishes in the campaign that was 
won by Seminole guerilla warfare - surprise 
attacks on Army troops in the Seminoles’ 
own backyard. 

Army troops, forced to fight in the 
open field, were subjected to gunfire that 
came from seemingly nowhere. Seminoles, 
supported by bands of freed or escaped 
slaves, attacked from inside the marsh’s 
thick foliage. 

“John Wayne did not win this one. You 
are about to see why we Seminoles are the 
Unconquered,” said Wovoka Tommie, a 
Tribal compliance officer at the Big Cypress 
Council Office, to a throng of spectators 
that included Boy Scout troops, tourists and 
history buffs. “This is what our mothers 
and fathers went through to maintain our 
freedom. This is why you are all sitting right 
now in another country - our sovereign 
nation.” 

Rowley, of Muscogee descent, said he 
spends the weekend entirely entrenched in 
Seminole culture. This year, he pitched a 
fabric shelter with history teacher and 14- 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribal member Tylor Tigertail leans 
over the ‘body’ of an American militiaman Feb. 
1 during a reenactment of the Second Seminole 
War at the Big Cypress Shootout. 


year reenactor Jeremy DeBary, of Muscogee 
and Cherokee descent. 

DeBary, whose wife and son also 
portrayed Seminoles at the camp, said 
reenactors spend thousands of hours 
studying and working to authenticate their 
depictions. Dressed head to toe in period 
clothing, the DeBarys cooked over an open 
fire and tended to daily chores using tools 
and artifacts from the time or items they 
fashioned by hand using period techniques. 

Family living in the encampment is 
historically accurate, DeBary said. Men 
did not leave women and children alone in 
villages during conflicts or treaty meetings 
for fear they would be captured by the Army 
and banished to Oklahoma. 

+ See SHOOTOUT on page 5A 


Immokalee preserves culture 
under cooking chickee 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — The Immokalee 
and Big Cypress Culture Departments did 
their part Jan. 31 to perpetuate Seminole 
culture by teaching others how to prepare a 
traditional lunch. 

All Seminoles who wanted to learn 
were welcomed to get busy in the cooking 
chickee at the Immokalee ranch. Traditional 
dishes on the menu included sofkee, Indian 
stew, frybread, spam and tomatoes, deer and 
garfish. 

“We want to teach the younger 
generation,” said Cynthia Osceola, of Big 
Cypress. “We let the inexperienced ones do 
small things to start, and hope they come 
back.” 

Less experienced volunteers learned 
from seasoned veterans at the fire, and 
throughout the day, Osceola offered a steady 
stream of tips, instructions and praise as she 
helped create the feast. 

New female participants learned how 
long gravy takes to thicken on the open 
fire, how to properly prepare dumplings 
for stew and how to fry garfish. They wore 
traditional skirts to protect their legs from 
the fire beneath the grate. 

Men cleaned freshly caught garfish and 
a bird outside the chickee. Occasionally 
someone would help the women move a 
heavy pot, but mostly they remained outside 
the cooking chickee. 

The event was the first of a monthly 
luncheon that will rotate between Big 
Cypress and Immokalee, said Vincent 


Jimmie, Big Cypress Culture manager. They 
aim to have seniors and younger generations 
work together to maintain culture. 

“We want the younger generation to 
taste the food and have the elders come 
and remember,” Jimmie said. “The culture 
is still there, but we don’t do this too much 
anymore. We are supposed to eat what 
nature provides to keep us healthy and 
committed to our culture.” 

The Immokalee community embraced 
the day: Some showed up to learn while 
others showed up to enjoy the camaraderie 
and the meal. 

Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy 
Scheffler came to learn. 

“It’s nice to come out, be with everyone 
and keep our culture going,” she said. “I 
didn’t grow up doing this, so I’m learning 
also.” 

Joshua Garza proudly helped hunt the 
deer and catch the garfish. 

“I want to get involved and be part of 
my culture,” Garza said. “It’s good to see 
everybody come out and give a helping 
hand.” 

Immokalee Council Liaison Raymond 
Garza was pleased with the turnout. He said 
the events help build good relationships 
within the community and give Seminoles a 
chance to gather for a common cause. 

Holding onto the heritage and passing 
it down will remain the focus of the events, 
Jimmie said. 

“In the past, people fought and died 
for this way of life,” he said. “It’s not just 
a lifestyle; it’s a gift from God and we have 
to hold onto it.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Women work together to prepare a traditional lunch in Immokalee Jan. 31 as men observe from 
outside the cooking chickee. 
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Big Cypress couple makes dough 
with fall-off-the-bone barbecue 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Fledgling catering 
company Hoggin & Boggin Bar-B-Q is off 
to sweet success and not just for its tangy, 
mouthwatering barbecue sauce. The Tribal- 
family owned business’ potato salad, baked 
beans and frybread are just as tasty. 

Here’s the proof: Tribal members and 
employees went back for seconds and thirds 
of the fall-off-the-bone pork ribs and cut- 
with-a-fork beef brisket at a recent Big 
Cypress community meeting. 

“Seriously, this is good. Like, really 
good,” said Information Technology tech 
Jean Hyacinth. 

Residents and tourists lined up a dozen 
deep for lunch and dinner at the Big Cypress 
118th Anniversary Celebration. And most 
recently at the Big Cypress Shootout - 
Second Seminole War Reenactment, the 
meat, cooked to perfection in a 20-foot 
smoker painted with a pig’s face, was dished 
out steady and sure. 

Owner Osceola Billie and manager 
Melanie Turtle, of the Big Cypress 
Reservation, admit they did not expect to 
become popular so fast. For the couple, who 
are raising nine children together, cooking 
has always been a matter of necessity. 

“Barbecue is what we do for our family 
birthdays. When you have nine children, 
that’s a lot of birthday barbecues,” Turtle 
said. 

Billie dreamed for years about launching 
a barbecue business but did not take steps 
needed to become a Tribal food vendor until 
he was ready to make it happen. In 2013, he 
completed all necessary certifications just 
in time to fire up grills at the Big Cypress 
1 17th Anniversary Celebration. 

Armed with a small grill for burgers, 
a large grill and the much larger smoker, 
Billie added more gigs at Miccosukee 
events in Trail. His secret ingredients are 
no secret at all - Everglades seasoning and 
seasoned salt. The trick is immeasurable 
- seriously. Billie does not use spoons or 
capfuls of anything - he simply sprinkles 
flavoring until he stops. 

Patience is the answer to perfect meat. 

“I put the meat on the grill and close 
it like an oven. The slower it cooks, the 
more tender it is and the more it falls off the 
bone,” Billie said. 

Turtle credits her aunt Sharon Osceola 
for her side dishes. 

White potatoes mixed with a zesty 
sauce and sweet pickles hits the mark for 
creamy potato salad. A little bit of brown 
sugar and a handful of bacon makes her 
signature baked beans a must for every 
plate. 



Eileen Soler 

Osceola Billie, owner of Hoggin & Boggin Bar-B-Q based in Big Cypress, seasons slabs of ribs during the Big Cypress 118th Anniversary Celebration. 


But Hoggin & Boggin would not be 
completely family inspired without aunt 
Beverly Alumbaugh’s dessert-quality 
butternut squash frybread. 

“Aunt Betty boils the squash, peels, 
purees and sweetens it, then adds it to 
ordinary dough for nothing like the 
ordinary,” Turtle said. 

Billie said starting the company was 
based on his own family traditions. He grew 
up helping his grandparents and uncles 
cater plenty of barbecue parties for friends 
and family in Trail. 

“I was slowly learning and getting 
better the whole time. I knew you have to 
start off with oak wood and cypress wood. 
The rest has become instinct,” Billie said. 

Through February, the company was to 
provide on-the-scene barbecue at Brighton 
Field Days and a Big Cypress Preschool 
fundraiser, at which all proceeds were to be 
donated to the school. 

For more information about Hoggin & 
Boggin Bar-B-Q, call 863-233-9502. 



Eileen Soler 

Fall-off-the-bone ribs and cut-with-a-fork brisket are favorites at Hoggin & Boggin Bar-B-Q. 


♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


The proposed plant, on 2,300 
acres that abutts the reservation’s 
north boundary, will be a duplicate 
of the West County Energy Center 
in Palm Beach County with 15-story 
high steaming smokestacks, rows of 
transmission towers and several large 
cooling water pools. 

The site sits on proven habitat 
for several threatened or endangered 
species, including the crested caracara 
bird, snail kite bird, eastern indigo 
snakes and Florida panther. Further, 
the property and surrounding land is 
known by Tribal historians to hold 
relics and artifacts that date back to 
Native ancestors. 

“At the end of the day, the plant 
will affect all of us,” said Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger. 

According to a Department of 
Environmental Protection report, the 
Palm Beach plant leads the region in 
producing greenhouse gasses - the 
main source of global warming. In 
2012 alone, it discharged into the air 9. 1 
million metric tons of carbon dioxide - 
the industrial gas most responsible for 
climate change. 

The plant would require 22 million 
gallons of water daily to be extracted 
by force from the Florida aquifer, 
Hendry County’s main source of water. 

Tommie, whose short 
environmental film In Our Creator’s 
Hands has been shown at Florida 
Gulf Coast University and Florida 
International University, said he knows 
what is at risk firsthand. 

“It’s unbelievable to even imagine 
that there would be a power plant 
where I see the trees, the endangered 
birds and deer crossing the road. 
I know panthers go there to sleep 
during the day,” he said. “If fighting 
means educating people to get them to 
understand that the plant can’t happen, 
then I am fighting.” 

Shannon Larsen, of Ancient 
Trees, suggested that walkers plan 
stops along the way for “townhouse 
meetings” to bring awareness to people 
in neighborhoods. 

“We need to draw in citizens and 
listen to their issues, as well,” Larsen 
said. 

Plans will include staged stopping 
points for meal breaks and overnight 
resting. Walking time will be divided 
into manageable increments no longer 
than 20 miles per day. 

People are asked to sign up 
by March 7. To register, call walk 
organizer Deloris Alvarez, of the BC 
Council Office at 863-902-3200 ext. 
13249 or visit the third floor Council 
Office at Frank Billie Field Office. 
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STUNNING, RIDE AWAY IN THIS TODAY! #AP1780.. 77, 1 77 


VEHICLES! 
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WITHtYOURiVEHICLE 
PURCHASE! 


See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 




Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 03/30/2014 #48000-DAUM 
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Eileen Soler 

Internationally acclaimed artist Nilda Comas works on a plasticine maquette, or model, of a 
Seminole girl sculpture that will be recreated in bronze for display at Stranahan Landing along the 
New River in Fort Lauderdale. 


Sculptor to restore 
Native presence 
at New River 


BY EILEEN J>OLER 

Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Sculptor 
Nilda Comas’ three-year goal to bring 
Seminole presence back to F ort Lauderdale ’s 
New River is closing in. 

Florida “A Seminole Girl,” to be created 
in life-size bronze by the internationally 
recognized artist with help from Seminole 
artist Elgin Jumper and her daughter 
Stephanie Sneed, will grace Stranahan 
Landing, a tiny patch of green along the 
river in the city’s downtown historic district. 

“She will be part of the landscape, by 
the river, as the Seminole always were,” 
Comas said from her studio, a short walk 
from the sculpture’s eventual destination. 

Stranahan Landing is directly across 
the river from the 1901 home of Frank 
Stranahan, considered the father of Fort 
Lauderdale, who four decades after the 
Seminole Wars had established a lucrative 
and trustworthy trading business with the 
Seminole people. 

Entire Seminole families parked 
dugout canoes at the landing and then were 
ferried to Stranahan’s trading post near the 
home where the families camped several 
days each time. 

In 1900, Stranahan married the area’s 
first teacher, Ivy Cromartie. As was socially 
expected, she quit her job but began 
unofficially teaching Seminole children 
at the trading post camps, which further 
bolstered the Stranahan and Seminole 
relationship. 

Comas, a longtime volunteer fundraiser 
for Stranahan House, said her curiosity for 
Seminole and local history was piqued 
when Seminole artists Elgin Jumper and 
Jimmie Osceola started attending classes at 
her Legacy Art Studio in Fort Lauderdale. 


“Elgin and Jimmie Osceola inspired 
me to recreate a piece that is Seminole and 
Florida, something that represented the 
oldest living culture here,” Comas said. “I 
want to convey the message that Seminole 
is Florida.” 

Comas was subsequently invited to 
view protected Seminole archives that are 
vaulted at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. There, 
she studied photographs from 1910 through 
1920. 

The roughly 12-foot-tall finished 
sculpture will be historically accurate. The 
little girl’s dress, though pieced together 
in sections, will represent the era’s pre- 
patchwork designs. The palm fronds she 
whimsically fans through the air are still 
used to roof traditional chickee homes. 

The threatened sandhill crane dancing 
at her side will take a protective pose as it 
pushes her forward into the future. At her 
skipping, dancing feet, a juvenile alligator 
will symbolize fearlessness, Comas said. 

The sculpture will be cast using the 
ancient Etruscan lost wax method. In the 
end, its patina will be the color of terracotta. 

Painted tiles purchased for $100 each 
by project supporters will be placed in 
approved patchwork designs around the 
base. Additional tiles, painted by students 
of the Tribe’s Ahfachkee School on the Big 
Cypress Reservation will further embrace 
the sculpture base. 

Interactive devices will allow spectators 
to hear sounds of the Everglades, children’s 
laughter and universal children’s songs, 
such as Frere Jacque sung in Mikasuki. 

“It shows that we all are, after all, a 
patchwork of people,” Comas said. 

Comas, born in Puerto Rico, earned 
a Master of Fine Art from the New York 
Academy of Art and maintains a second 
studio in Pietrasanta, Italy. 


Collier County Museum 
shows Zepeda brothers’ art 




BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


NAPLES — The art Brian and Pedro 
Zepeda have created for years has found 
a temporary home at the Collier County 
Museum in Naples. 

The brothers’ creations will be 
featured, along with paintings and giclees 
by Guy LaBree, at the museum through 
June 30. 

Brian fashions traditional beaded 
bandolier bags and panel belts. Pedro 
carves wood and makes traditional leather 
pieces. Raised in Naples, they learned 
Seminole arts and crafts as children and 
now continue to hone their skills. 

Brian began creating beadwork with 
loom beading. His interest in bandolier 
bags arose in the late 1 990s when the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum asked him to make 
reproduction items for displays. 

“No one I knew was making bandolier 
bags, so I learned how to make them 
myself,” said Brian, who serves as the 
Naples Council Liaison. “My late uncle 
taught me the rules and specs for them, 
and I found images from other museums. I 
made a lot of mistakes on the first one, so I 
took it apart again and again until I figured 
out how to do it.” 

Most of the eastern Tribes - including 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw and 
Mohawk - have versions of the bags, so 
Brian reached out to artisans from different 
Tribes for advice. They traded stories about 
the difficulties encountered while making 


Beverly Bidney 

Brian and Pedro Zepeda stand outside the Collier County Museum in Naples, where their artwork 
is on display through June 30. 


two beaded panel belts and a few wood 
carvings at the museum show. 

Pedro, who has a bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts from Stetson University, focused 
on ceramics in college but is well-versed in 
Seminole arts and crafts. He learned to sew 
and cook from his grandmother and began 
making clothing for 
re-enactments at 14. 

He also learned 
about different types 
of wood, where to find 
them and how to carve 
from Ingram Billie Jr. 

A former outreach 
coordinator at Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki, Pedro 
attends Native events 
nationwide and still 
educates others about 
traditional art. 


Beverly Bidney 

Two war clubs made of pop ash wood by Pedro 
Zepeda are on display at the Collier County 
Museum through June 30. 

the bags, which are typically beaded on 
thick wool fabric. 

“Now I can look at a bag and know 
who made it or who the teacher was,” he 
said. 

Today Brian sells his work to museums 
or collectors and often produces pieces on 
commission. Depending on the size of the 
beads and the intricacy of the design, it can 
take up to six months to complete one piece. 
His inspiration for the designs sometimes 
comes from the past, but he often designs 
from his imagination, he said. 

Brian is showing two beaded bags, 


Pictured 

Zepeda. 


is a beaded bandolier bag 


“I just really like doing traditional 
arts and try to educate people about 
it,” he said, “especially the arts people 
don’t do anymore, like making clubs and 


leatherwork.” 

Pedro carved war clubs from pop ash, 
a local hardwood, as well as a set of spoon 
style stickball sticks for the Collier County 
Museum exhibition. He enjoys choosing 
the wood and sometimes stains it to bring 
out its character. The museum show also 
includes examples of his leatherwork, 
including a traditional pouch made of 
buttery soft, brain-tanned elk and deer 
leather. 

Prior to the opening of the Zepeda 
brothers’ show, historian Christopher 
Kimball gave a lecture on the history of 
the Seminoles of Naples. All 75 seats in 
the museum’s lecture hall were taken and 
many people were turned away. 

Kimball discussed the Seminole Wars 
and showed old photos of Seminole life 
in Southwest Florida and Tamiami Trail, 
including some of the Cory Osceola and 
John Osceola families. 

“Cory Osceola is 
considered the father of the 
Naples Seminole community,” 
Kimball said. 

He brought the lecture 
into the 21st century by talking 
about the business success 
and leadership roles of the 
Seminoles in Naples today. 

“I was intrigued by the 
topic,” said Phyllis Amoff, of 
Portland, Ore. “The Seminoles 
were the first people here, yet 
I had no idea where they came 
from. Being from the Pacific 
Northwest, I wondered what 
Native American life was like 
in the Southeast.” 

The Zepeda brothers are 

pleased to showcase their art 
and culture at the museum. 

“When you do art that’s a rarity, people 
always come to you for exhibits, to teach or 
for answers,” Brian said. 


Beverly Bidney 

made by Brian 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The leaves of the redbay tree are long, elliptic and leathery, releasing an 
aroma of menthol fragrance when squeezed or cooked. 


♦ REDBAY 

From page 1A 


grove in Duval County, where fatalities 
increased from 10 to 92 percent in just 15 
months. “It is unheard of, unprecedented 
and it is happening right before our eyes.” 

“You can say that again,” said Chairman 
James E. Billie, who claims he recently 
watched a whole strand of redbay trees 
wilt and die along State Road 70 near the 
Brighton Reservation. “I drive by this area 
all the time and look for those trees. One 
day I noticed they were looking bad and it 
kept getting worse and then pretty soon they 
were all fallen over and dead. 

“It occurred to me that this is really a 
tragedy for our Tribe. The redbay has so 
many cultural uses. You see a man walking 
by with a redbay leaf pinned to his shirt. 
You see the redbay at funerals. It has many, 
many medicine uses.” 

Alarmed, Chairman Billie began to 
monitor redbay trees on his own property in 
Brighton and found them suffering as well. 
He invited Smith to Brighton recently to 
assess the situation. 

Smith, who along with University of 
Florida Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences (IFAS) Tropical Fruit Crop 
specialist Jonathan Crane and Florida 
Division of Forestry entomologist, Albert 
“Bud” Mayfield, produced the 2011 report 
on the issue, Laurel Wilt: A Threat to 
Redbay, Avocado and Related Trees in 
Urban and Rural Landscapes. 

The scientist held up a small glass vial 
that appeared to have several tiny black 
specks floating in water, each about the size 
of Lincoln’s nose on the U.S. penny. 

“This is the culprit,” Smith said. “The 
redbay ambrosia beetle.” 

As Smith explained it, ambrosia beetles 
are wood-boring insects that typically attack 
trees and shrubs that are already stressed, 
dying or dead. 

“For reasons we do not yet understand, 
this beetle attacks healthy trees of certain 
species in the laurel family, particularly 
redbay,” said Smith, holding up a sample 
cutaway section of redbay trunk showing 
numerous teeny pinholes. “The beetle bores 
into a host tree, creating these pinhole 
tunnels and inoculates the tree with fungal 
spores carried on its body.” 

Smith said it is this fungus, not the 
beetle, that kills the tree moving through its 


water and nutrient transport system to plug 
the flow of water and cause the tree to wilt. 
“Since the redbay and the laurel wilt disease 
evolved in separate places half a world 
apart, the tree has no resistance other than to 
offer these invaders a buffet half a continent 
wide,” he said. 

The insect made its way to the U.S. by 
hitching a ride on a container ship all the 
way from a native landscape in India, Japan 
or Taiwan, said Smith. U.S. scientists didn’t 
realize the severity of the beetles’ impact 
until two years later, when thousands of 
redbay trees were reported dying on nearby 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. 

Since then, the fungal disease carried 
by the beetle has been identified as the killer 
of uncountable numbers of redbay trees in 
more than 100 counties in South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

“It’s maddening to think something so 
severe could just arrive here in a packing 
crate or in firewood, that such destruction 
is born so easily,” Smith said, noting that 
of the 55 alien bark and ambrosia beetles 
that have been “accidently” introduced onto 
the U.S. continent in the past 27 years, “the 
redbay ambrosia is the only one to prey on 
living, healthy trees.” 

Smith said, after struggling for years 
to find a way to stop the highly contagious 
disease, scientists have only recently 
identified several techniques that may work, 
including propagating individual redbay 
trees that seem immune to the ambrosia 
beetles’ fungus. 

“We’ve noticed an entire swath of 
trees, all infected and dying, and there in the 
middle of it all are a couple trees growing 
naturally with no seeming affect from the 
fungus all around them,” said Smith, who 
has appeared at a Big Cypress community 
meeting and consulted with Seminole Tribe 
Forestry on redbay matters in the past year. 
“We want to locate, examine and propagate 
those trees and grow new stronger wilt- 
resistant trees using the very genetics that 
seem to survive this horrible fungus.” 

Everglades restoration projects and 
commercial avocado interests currently 
loom as potential expensive victims unless 
the “laurel wilt death march” is halted soon. 

“Think about it. Much of the canopy 
cover, thoughout the tree islands of the 
Everglades, is provided by swampbay 
trees, which can grow tall and spread out 
with room,” Smith said. “If those trees start 
dying in massive numbers, as has been the 


case elsewhere, 
you will lose that 
important cover. 

Here you are 
spending millions 
to restore the 
Everglades and 
the whole region 
is changing 

because the trees 
are dying and the 
cover’s gone... 
and it has nothing 
to do with the 
water table.” 

The state’s 
avocado crop 
earns about $30 
million wholesale 
each year - the 
second-largest 
fruit crop in 
Florida, after 
citrus. Most of 
this industry is 
crammed onto 
7,500 acres of 
grove land located mostly in Miami-Dade 
County - a sitting duck for the sort of swift, 
large-scale laurel wilt infestation which 
has decimated non-commercial trees in 
similarly sized tracks in Georgia. 

Desperate, as the spreading disease gets 
nearer, the avocado lobby is pressing the 
Florida Legislature for money for pesticide 
development. No pesticides, however, have 
yet been proven effective against laurel wilt 
disease, said Smith’s associate Albert “Bud” 
Mayfield, who said “even if such a remedy 
was found, we’re certainly not going to save 
our forests with fungicide injections, tree 
by tree. This would be limited to park and 
landscape situations.” 

Redbay is a low-profile tree. 
Commercial timber companies don’t harvest 
it for profit. Redbay wood is sought mostly 
by fine carpenters for cabinetry, bannisters 
and boat building. Historically, Southern 
cooks use the leaves for flavoring gumbos 
or stews. Most people don’t realize the trees 
are even there - until they are gone. 

For example, Duval County’s oldest, 
shadiest neighborhoods appear devastated 
with huge gaps in the canopy and a dappled 
brown shroud over the prettiest, most natural 
areas near the Northeast Florida coast; the 
neighborhoods below are devoid, now, of 
the crisp menthol fragrance which saturates 


the air beneath redbay cover - stolen by the 
laurel wilt’s lethal epidemic. 

The cultural value of the trees, 
however, “definitely needs to be brought to 
the table,” said Smith, who has brought the 
Chairman a comprehensive plan to save the 
trees by enhancing preservation programs to 
include Tribal lands. He has also appealed 
to the Florida Legislature and various state 
agencies for funding. 

“The Indians make a very compelling 
point that many of us scientists and 
researchers don’t know enough about. 
The redbay is a valuable tree to their 
culture and that is just as important as any 
environmental or commercial reasoning for 
action to save this resource,” Smith said. 
“Whatever happens, it needs to happen 
soon. This situation is not going to go away. 
By the time we figured out what was going 
on, half the trees were gone.” 

Smith plans to return to Brighton soon 
to take cuttings from Tribal members’ 
redbay trees; he will transport the cuttings 
to a University of Florida laboratory, where 
special horticulture treatments can preserve 
and “grow” the cutting. 

“If anyone has a special tree, or knows 
of a special tree which is used for medicine 
or other cultural reasons, let me know and 
we will try to do what we can to save it. . .if 
it is not too late already,” he said. 


♦ SHOOTOUT 

From page 3A 


Besides, he met his wife, 
Emily, also a long-time reenactor 
during a Creek war event in 
Georgia that required him to “raid” 
a village of settlers. 

“I was the Creek and she was 
the settler. I threw her over my 
shoulder, ran off with her, and 
we’ve been together in re-creation 
ever since,” DeBary said. 

All reenactors, some with 
no Native American heritage, 
necessitate the past and give honor 
to Seminole survival. 

History fan Robert Bums, of 
Davie, stepped out of his open- 
sided tent to display a 1728 Brown 
Bess - flintlock, muzzle loaded 
rifle that was likely used to defend 
Seminole land. Don VerWiebem, 
of Merrit Island, likes to feature 
furs and hides that he tans himself 
using methods taught by Seminoles 
for centuries. 

Laney Bumey is most proud 
of the Seminole pumpkins and 
other native foods, such as dollar 
weeds that taste like parsley, 
that she grows herself to serve to 
curious spectators. 

The only wigwam in the 
encampment is erected annually by 
Iroquois and Seneca David Pierce, 
of New York, who drives down 
to Florida to represent the part 
his ancestors played in Seminole 
history. 

Pierce cooks potatoes and 
onions for dinner every night - 
once in a while tossing a slab of 
bacon into the pan. His father’s 
hatchet is used to chop wood for 
the fire and his mother’s kettle 
provides boiling water. 

“It’s documented that at least 
10 Blackfoot fought alongside 
the Seminole. We’re all extended 
family,” Pierce said. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal Medicine Man Bobby Henry leads a Seminole stomp dance through a surprised audience at 
the Hard Rock Global Conference in Orlando. 


Executives report growth 
at Hard Rock conference 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ORLANDO — More than 700 Hard 
Rock employees worldwide gathered Jan. 
21-23 at the world’s largest Hard Rock 
Cafe for the company’s annual Global 
Conference. 

The three-day event at Universal 
CityWalk in Orlando was a veritable 
pep rally honoring an over-the-top 2013 
business performance for Hard Rock, one 
of the most recognizable brands, owned by 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Hard Rock president and chief 
executive officer Hamish Dodds and 
James F. Allen, chairman of Hard Rock 
International and chief executive officer of 
Seminole Gaming, congratulated employees 
for the year of remarkable growth during a 
period of rebuilding for most sectors of the 
U.S. economy. 

“We achieved both our goal of 
increasing revenue across the board and 
growing our bottom line,” Allen said. 
“Some people say, ‘Jim you are never 
happy.’ Well, I suppose there is some truth 
to that. But whatever happened yesterday 
is yesterday’s news... You have to always 
continue to raise the bar.” 

In March, the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida will mark its seventh year as the 
Hard Rock owners of 175 Hard Rock 
cafes, bars, hotels, casinos and live music 
venues that showcase the world’s ultimate 


collection of authentic music memorabilia 
in 55 countries around the world. 

Allen called the company’s potential 
for growth as “scary in a good way” 
and credited its continued success to 
“its amazing marketing, design and 
development teams.” 

During a mid-conference address, 
Chairman James E. Billie gave attendees a 
taste of Seminole culture. 

“ Hul-pah-te-chobee ,” Chairman Billie 
called to the audience. “I brought some of 
my Tribal members to say thank you today. 
Sho-naa-bish.” 

On a cue from the Chairman, two 
thrashing alligators were held high while 
being carried through the packed room 
by Tribal alligator wrestlers Billy Walker 
and Everett Osceola (assisted by Cady 
Thompson and Ian Tyson of Native Village). 

As the gators were brought to the front 
of the stage, heads turned quickly toward a 
“whoop” from the back of the room, where 
Tribal Medicine Man Bobby Henry, holding 
his turtle shell shaker high, began to lead his 
family through the audience for a Seminole 
stomp dance demonstration, complete with 
call and response shouts. 

“These are the people I work for and 
they are the ones who inherited the Hard 
Rock,” Chairman Billie said. 

He then invited the crowd to line up for 
several gifts from the Tribe, including lapel 
Seminole dolls and colorful beads blessed 
by Henry. 


Hazard awareness tips 


SUBMjTTED BY LAURENCECHAUVET 

Emergency Management Planner 

Hazard Awareness is important when 
living in Florida, not only for tropical 
storms and hurricanes but also for many 
other forms of severe weather that can 
arrive at a moment’s notice and unleash 
violent storms, damage property and injure 
people and animals. Severe thunderstorms 
can sometimes bring hail or tornadoes. 
Excessive rain causes flooding in low-lying 
areas, and wildfires can burn thousands of 
homes and acres. Being prepared is easy 
when you keep the following safety tips in 
mind. 

When thunder roars, go indoors. 

Florida is the lightning capital of the world 
and leads the nation in severe weather- 
related deaths and injuries. The majority 
of casualties occur when people are caught 
outdoors in the summer months during the 
afternoon and evening. If you can hear 
thunder, you can potentially be struck by 
lightning, which can strike up to 10 miles 
away from a storm. 

When you hear thunder, move to safety 
inside a building or vehicle with the windows 
up. Never find shelter under an isolated tree. 
Also, stay away from objects that conduct 
electricity, including bodies of water like 
pools and lakes, and electronic devices like 
phones, computers and televisions. 

Know the difference between 
tornado watches and tornado warnings. 
Tornadoes are violently rotating columns 
of air extending from thunderstorms to 
the ground. They typically start as funnel 
clouds and may be accompanied by loud 
roaring noises. If a tornado watch is issued, 


tornadoes are possible in your area. Stay 
alert and tune in to the weather for more 
updates. 

If a tornado warning is issued, a 
tornado has been sighted in your area or on 
the radar. Seek shelter immediately in a safe 
room, such as a bathroom, closet or other 
interior room without windows. Sit in a 
comer of the room for protection and cover 
your head. Where possible, stay tuned to the 
weather for updates until the storm passes. 

Turn around, don’t drown. Flood 
waters are sources of hidden danger. 
Never try to walk, swim, drive or play in 
flood waters. You may not be able to see 
how fast water is moving or the holes and 
debris underneath. Driving through flooded 
roadways can flood your engine, leaving 
you stalled or stranded. It only takes 2 feet 
of water to sweep most cars away, including 
SUVs and pickup tmcks. 

Be fire-wise and keep your home fire- 
safe. Fires often begin unnoticed and spread 
quickly, igniting bmsh, trees and homes. 
Maintaining your landscaping and keeping 
your property clear of debris is an easy way 
to prevent or reduce fire damages to your 
home. Clear dead leaves from gutters, decks 
and porches regularly. 

Teach fire safety to children and keep 
matches and lighters out of their reach. Plan 
an escape route should a fire be discovered. 
Keep flammable plants and woodpiles away 
from your home. If it can catch fire, don’t let 
it touch your house. 

If you have questions about the effects 
of a storm or how to keep your family and 
home safe, call Emergency Management at 
954-967-3650 or visit www.stofemd.com or 
www.SeminolePD.com. 


Keep communities safe 


SU BMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHFORD 
Police Chief 

Promoting safety within the community 
encompasses involving all citizens in 
protecting their neighborhoods simply 
by being alert. If you notice any of the 
following scenarios taking place, contact 
Seminole Police Department: 

• Someone you do not recognize 
running from a home or vehicle 

• People going door to door, such as 
a salesperson, who may be looking into 
windows and parked cars 

• Individuals who seem to be wandering 
around the community 

• Unusual or suspicious sounds, such as 
glass breaking 

• Vehicles moving slowly throughout 
the area with no apparent destination 

• Transactions conducted from a 
vehicle, which could be a sign of the sale of 


drugs or stolen goods 

• Someone walking around the 
community carrying unusual property, such 
as a television 

• A stranger on the premises of a 
neighbor’s home when the family is out of 
town 

• Children who stopped to talk to 
someone you may not recognize driving a 
vehicle 

Providing an officer with the most 
accurate information and description of 
what you may have seen is very helpful, 
including: 

• Whether the crime is still in progress 

• The sex, race, age, height, weight, hair 
color and clothing of a suspicious person 

• The description of a suspicious 
vehicle, such as make, model, year and 
license plate number 

Together we can keep our communities 
safe if we stay active and observant. 


Indian Country profile: 
Grammy-nominated flutist 
R. Carlos Nakai 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Editor ’s note: This is one of an 
occasional series of profiles of notable 
Native Americans making their mark on the 
world. 

Native American flutist R. Carlos 
Nakai has used his unconventional 
traditionalist views and Navajo-Ute cultural 
heritage to build a gratifying lifestyle and 
prolific music career - one that includes 10 
Grammy nominations. 

“Everything I do is based on the 
philosophies of all the Tribes I participate 
in,” said Nakai, of Tucson, Ariz. “They 
offer a very clear road map.” 

Since 1983, Nakai has released 35 
albums with two records going gold 
(500,000 units sold) and more than 4 
million albums sold. 

His style of music includes new age, 
jazz and classical, but he has crossed 
cultural boundaries through collaborations 
with Japanese, Tibetan and Hawaiian 
musicians. 

He was nominated for a Grammy award 
this year for the new age album Awakening 
the Fire , a duet with percussionist Will 
Clipman. Although he didn’t win, he enjoys 
incorporating an indigenous instrument into 
the current American music scene, he said. 

Nakai has gained notoriety but said 
he doesn’t know what makes his music 
attractive to his audience. 

“I’m still figuring it out,” he said. “It’s 
kind of like a freeway; there are all these 
off ramps and side roads you can go on that 
take you away from the freeway. You have 
to get off the freeway as much as you can 
and see what’s out there.” 

A self-described musician and 
philosopher, Nakai lives what he calls an 
“experientially based life” rather than one 
that is limited by controls placed on people 
by society. 

“It’s more interesting,” he said. “I 
determine and am aware of what my own 
life will become instead of looking back 
and thinking about what was lost. As many 
philosophers have said, the past can never 
be changed but the future offers many 
possibilities.” 


Nakai earned a bachelor’s degree 
in graphic arts from Northern Arizona 
University and a master’s degree in 
American Indian studies with a specialty in 
culture and spirituality from the University 
of Arizona. He believes the biggest obstacle 
facing Native Americans today is their 
reliance on the past. 

“They think they lost something when 
the world changed around them in the 
1800s,” Nakai said. “It’s time to get off 
the reservations created by the government 
and create a more positive outlook and 
future. We need to be more self-sufficient 
and become more involved in society as it 
exists today.” 

His advice to Native American young 
people seeking success in life goes back to 
the basic questions about life itself. 

“I encourage youth to remain within 
their culture,” Nakai said. “Learn who you 
are. Go back and question your family. 
Why did you make me? What was your 
dream? Begin a discussion about what 
you are in the world; it will reveal your 


own philosophy. It’s about having self- 
awareness and delving into your cultural 
heritage.” 

The biggest challenge in life, Nakai 
said, is learning not to be held back by 
society’s “social control mechanisms.” 

“I want to operate outside of those 
because I don’t think they work too well,” 
he said. “Many philosophers talk about 
self-awareness and personal responsibility. 
Even the elders; their first admonition is to 
learn to be of service to others.” 

Nakai believes being inclusive in the 
world as it moves into the future while 
being of service to others is the best way to 
live. He considers living that way to be his 
greatest achievement. 

Today, Nakai tours about eight months 
a year but hopes to reduce it to about four 
months as he nears retirement. 

“I don’t have a special gift; I just do 
what I enjoy in the world,” he said. “I work 
to express the profound experience I have 
in my own life. Other people can do this, 
too; I’m not the only one.” 





Beverly Bidney 

Rayven Smith and Karlyne Urbina and their pigs wait 
for their turns in the show ring. 






Beverly Bidney 


Caniah Billie shows her hog at the South Florida Fair livestock show. 


+ More 4-H photos from page 3A 


Beverly Bidney 

Jalee Wilcox takes a relaxing break with her hog after showing at the 
South Florida Fair Jan. 24. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney Jalee Wilcox shows a hog for the first time at the South 
Geneva Garcia gets her official tag pinned to her shirt by Caniah Billie before Florida Fair livestock show, 
the start of the show. 
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Identifying the 



Preserving the past 
through Oral History 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Because audiovisual formats have changed over time, the Oral History Collection has recordings in at least seven different 
formats from throughout the history of the program. 


SUBMITTED BY STEPHEN BRIDENSTINE 
Oral History Coordinator 

During the Big Cypress 118th Anniversary 
Celebration in January, I had the privilege of sitting 
down with Carol Frank Cypress to discuss her life 
growing up on her grandfather Billy Osceola’s Camp 
on Big Cypress. She had requested my services as the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Oral History coordinator so 
her grandchildren might know more about her family 
heritage and the historic landscape of her childhood, an 
area that has since been cleared for cattle pasture. 

I conducted the interview as part of the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum Oral History Program, which aims to 
preserve Seminole history, memory and culture through 
recorded interviews and activities. For 80 years, 
Seminole elders, veterans, teachers, employees, artists 
and storytellers have created an archive that reaches 
back to the earliest days of Seminole history. Billy 
Bowlegs III, Josie Billie, Betty Mae Jumper, Susie 
Billie, Bobby Henry and Happy Jones are among the 
individuals who have contributed to the Oral History 
Collection. 

During an hour-long recorded interview, Cypress 


recalled the Billy Osceola Camp’s gardens located 
just outside the cypress dome, the locations and uses 
of different chickees and the high water that once 
surrounded the camp. The construction of the canals 
and the development of the land, however, forever 
altered the home she knew as a child. 

“It disappoints me that that happened. It completely 
changed everything,” Cypress said. “There’s no more 
water where we used to go swimming or take our 
baths... and it’s still changing. That’s why I wanted to 
talk about that area.” 

With the interview now preserved on DVD, 
Cypress will share the memories of her childhood 
home with her grandchildren and their grandchildren 
and countless generations more. 

If you would like to learn more about this service 
or would like help recording your own family stories, 
contact Oral History coordinator Stephen Bridenstine 
at 863-902-1113 ext. 12213 or StephenBridenstine@ 
semtribe.com. 

All existing recordings in the Oral History 
Collection are housed at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
and are available to all Tribal members to view upon 
request. 


The Northern crested 
caracara: ‘A Florida bird’ 


SUB MITTED BY PAULINE HAAS 
Wildlife Biologist 

The Northern crested caracara, a large raptor 
residing in Central Florida, is protected under the 
Endangered Species Act in 1987 due to loss of habitat 
and population decline. To aid in the effort of keeping 
the Florida population healthy, the Environmental 
Resource Management Department (ERMD) Wildlife 
staff conducts crested caracara surveys on the Brighton 
and Big Cypress Reservation from October to May. 

During the 2012-2013 survey season, ERMD 
confirmed 14 nests on the Brighton Reservation and 
three on the Big Cypress Reservation. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has developed 
a consultation area for the caracara based on habitat. 
Much of the dry prairie habitat in Florida has been 
destroyed or modified for agriculture and residential 
development. However, large cattle ranching operations 
seem to be compatible with caracara nesting and 
survival. 

Caracaras nest in cabbage palms in open prairies 
and improved pastures from October to May and lay 
one to two eggs in January. Pairs mate for life and will 
return to the same nest every year. 

The Northern crested caracaras are larger birds with 
a black back, wings and cap. They have a white head, 
white patches on the wings and white band on the tail. 
Their chest is barred and 
adults have yellowish legs 
and beaks, while juveniles 
have blue legs and beaks. 

Although the caracara 
has been called the 
“Mexican Eagle,” fossil 
evidence suggests that 
caracaras have been in 
North America since before 
the Pleistocene period 
more than 20,000 years 
ago. According to Joan 
Morrison, a professor of 
biology at Trinity College 
and a caracara researcher, 
the fossil records show that 
caracaras once ranged from 
the Rancho La Brea tar pits 
in California to Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

They have also been 
found on the Gulf coast 
of Texas, Louisiana, 

Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. Fossil records have 
also been found from the 
ice age periods and even 



older fossils have been found in Nebraska of a now 
extinct related caracara species. 

This information suggests that much of the 
continent consisted of grasslands and was warmer 
before the ice age. 

Researchers believe the current caracara 
populations have been “pushed back” south by the 
expanding glaciers. After the last glacial period, when 
northern Florida became forested, the only habitat left 
for the caracaras in Florida were the great prairies. 
This has created a Florida population of crested 
caracaras isolated from 
the populations which still 
exist in Texas, Mexico and 
Central America. 

Caracaras have also 
experienced population 
decline due to vehicular 
collisions. Caracaras are 
scavengers and can often 
be found on the side of the 
road with vultures feeding 
on road kill, therefore 
making them more prone 
to becoming road kill 
themselves. 

In the end, these birds 
still reside in Florida and are 
true survivalists. No matter 
what nature brings them 
and the habitat changes 
they have been through, the 
Northern crested caracara 
adapts and continues to 
inhabit improved pastures 
on the reservations. 

For more information, 
contact ERMD at 
ermdwildife@semtribe.com. 




Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the past 

Jumper 


my 


‘Asse Yahola’ 

The following column was written by Betty 
Mae Jumper and printed in the June 18, 1999 
issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

Over the years many people have asked 
me questions about our Tribe and what things 
were like in the old days. Why, just last week, I 
answered the telephone and a woman asked me 
what we Seminoles knew about Osceola. Not 
what was printed in books but what we were told 
as children. Our oral history. 

When I was about 8 or 9 years old. 
great uncle Jimmy Gopher 
called me and my brother 
Howard together. He said he had 
something important to tell us. 

I was bom April 27, 1923. 

Jimmy was my grandmother 
Mary Tiger’s brother. They 
didn’t keep records when he was 
bom, but he was probably bom 
around 1880. Jimmy had heard 
the stories passed on to him 
from elders when he was a child, 
and he felt it was his job to pass 
those stories on to my brother 
and me. 

He told us that Osceola 
was a great leader, but that his 
real name was not Osceola. His name was Asse 
Yahola. But, he was called Osceola because the 
soldiers couldn’t pronounce his real name so they 
cut it to Osceola. 

Osceola was a half-breed. His mother was a 
full Creek Indian speaking lady of the Alligator 
Clan. But Osceola’s father was a white man. 

Perhaps my uncle told me and brother that 
because we were half-breeds. When we were 
born, it was still against the Tribe’s mles to allow 
half-breed children to live, and our lives were 
threatened because of our mixed blood. Knowing 
Osceola was like us helped me feel better about 
myself. 

Jimmy Gopher also said Osceola had two 



sisters, but they were in the group of Indians who 
had to walk to Oklahoma. He said that Osceola’s 
mother couldn’t let her only son stay behind, 
so she slipped away from the Trail of Tears and 
stayed with her son in Florida. 

By that time Osceola was leading the braves 
who were fighting white soldiers. Osceola could 
understand English well because of his late father. 

Osceola would pick a few of his fighters and 
go and listen to the soldier’s plans from outside 
the fort. He would find out what plans they had 
and this is why he was able to be such a great 
leader. He knew where to make his stands and 
fight. 

It was said that Osceola could mn as swiftly 
as a deer and taught all the braves 
who were with him to do the same. 

Osceola also used Indian 
medicine in his fight. He had a few 
good Medicine Men put medicine 
together and used it on soldiers. 
Sometimes he would pretend to 
smoke it with the soldiers, and they 
would get sick. 

Jimmy said that another trick 
Osceola used was to lure the 
soldiers with campfires. He said 
that during the war, everyone would 
put out their fires so the soldiers 
couldn’t locate their camps. But, 
Osceola would instruct his braves 
to start a fire. This would draw the 
soldiers into an ambush. 

He said that Osceola was very smart, brave 
and led his braves well. Most of the leaders 
or chiefs depended on him and trusted his 
leadership. But, when he was captured, the war 
didn’t go very well. 

But, if it wasn’t for him, the 250 Seminoles 
who ran to hide in the Everglades might not have 
survived at all. That was the reason my uncle and 
my mother and all of us were still in Florida. 

That is what my great uncle Jimmy Gopher 
passed on to me about Osceola. It may not be 
what educated people say in books. But, it was 
the way the story was passed down from one 
generation to the next. 


Hah-Pong-Ke: 
Tampa Red 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Tampa Red, the blues guitarist known as “The 
Guitar Wizard,” was born Hudson Woodbridge on 
Jan. 8, 1904, in Smithville, Ga. 

From a young age until his early 20s, young 
Hudson lived with his grandmother’s family in 
a neighborhood called “The Scrub” in Tampa. 
Influenced by his guitar-playing older brother 
Eddie and an old Tampa street musician called 
Piccolo Pete, he learned to play blues licks on a 
guitar. 

By the time he was 20, the young man had 
perfected a sophisticated slide guitar technique 
of sliding a bottleneck 
along the strings to 
create a clear, pure sound 
marked by trademark 
single-string solos - a 
precursor to later blues 
and rock guitar soloing. 

A few years later he 
would became the first 
black musician to play 
a National steel-bodied 
resonator, the loudest and 
showiest guitar available 
before amplification. 

He began to move 
around the “Chitlin’ 

Circuit,” the collective 
name given to a group of 
“jook joint” venues within 
the Midwest areas of the 
United States where it was safe and acceptable for 
black musicians, comedians and other entertainers 
to perform during the segregation era from the 
early 1900s through the 1960s. 

Tampa was a prominent stop on that circuit. 
Ray Charles recorded his first tune there. And Hank 
Ballard and the Moonlighters wrote and recorded 
The Twist there, a year before Chubby Checker’s 
version hit the top of the charts. 

Adopting the name ‘Tampa Red” (from his 
childhood home and light colored skin), he hopped 


a train to seek fame and fortune in Chicago, one of 
the homes of America’s blues. The best way to go 
from Florida to Chicago in those days was to ride 
the Seminole Limited, a passenger train known as 
the pride of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

The Seminole Limited was created in 1909 to 
carry passengers from Chicago to Jacksonville, Fla. 
by way of St. Louis, Mo. The route was discontinued 
in 1969, and the Chicago-to-Carbondale leg of the 
route was renamed the Shawnee. 

Although not known for certain, it is likely 
Tampa Red wrote Seminole Blues with the 
Seminole train in mind. The classic blues lyrics 
include the lines, “My baby’s gone, she won’t be 
back no more/She left this momin’, she caught that 
Seminole.” 

The train image is 
reinforced at the end of the 
song with the words, “I’m 
goin’ to find my baby/If I 
have to ride the blind.” 

According to songwriter 
Ronny Elliott, of Tampa, the 
“blind” or “blinds” are areas 
of a train between, inside or 
under the cars where a person 
can sneak a ride and not be 
seen. 

Following his wife’s 
death in 1953 Tampa Red’s 
career went into a downward 
spiral from which he never 
recovered. Always a heavy 
drinker, his habit worsened. 
Even though he was 
“rediscovered” by a new audience in the late 1950s, 
his final recordings in 1961 were unremarkable. 

Tampa Red was one of the most prolific blues 
recording artists of his era. 

It has been estimated that he recorded 335 
songs on 78 records, with 251 recorded between 
1928 and 1942. 

The music finally went out at age 77. Tampa 
Red died in Chicago on March 19, 1981, the same 
year he was inducted into the Blues Foundation’s 
Hall of Fame. 


ROOTS OF THE BLUES 



‘Seminole Blues’ 


My baby’s gone, won’t be back no more 
She won’t be back no more 
My baby’s gone, she won’t be back no more 
She left this momin’, she caught that Seminole 

I got the blues so bad 
It hurt my tongue to talk 
It hurt my tongue to talk 
The blues so bad 
It hurt my tongue to talk 

I would follow my baby 
But it hurt my feet to walk 
She gimme her love 
Even let me draw her pay 


She let me draw her pay, yeah 
She give me her love 
Even let me draw her pay 

She was a real good woman 
But unkindness drove her away 

I’ve got the Seminole blues 
Leaving on my mind 
Leaving on my mind 
Seminole blues 
Leaving on my mind 

I’m goin’ to find my baby 
If I have to ride the blind 
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Health x 


Walk pumps up heart health awareness 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For nearly 40 
people on the Big Cypress Reservation, 
following lunch with a healthy walk is 
heart smart - especially during February, 
American Heart Month. 

“It’s perfect. It gets your blood flowing 
and burns calories. Midday is the best time 
to move and stay healthy,” said Brian Billie 
at the Feb. 19 Big Cypress Heart Health 
Awareness Walk. 

Health educator Sarah Pinto, who 
led the fourth annual walk, said the 0.20- 
mile trek around the Frank Billie Field 
Office - or 1 mile for walkers who circled 
the building five times - was staged to get 
people pumped against the No. 1 cause of 
death in Indian Country. 

It’s true, according to the American 
Heart Association’s (AHA) 2013 heart 
health update. Like all races, cardiovascular 
and coronary disease is the leading killer 
among Native men and women. 

In 2009 alone, the year of the most 
recent count, 1,813 Native deaths were 
caused by heart disease, the AHA report 
said - and that by virtue of race population 
percentages, represents a rate higher than 
other races. 

The Office of Minority Health (OMH) 
confirmed that Native Americans and 
Alaska Natives, on average, are more likely 
to be diagnosed with heart disease than 
whites. 

However, they are “more likely to be 
obese than white adults, more likely to have 


high blood pressure and they are more likely 
to be current cigarette smokers than white 
adults - all risk factors for heart disease,” 
according to an OMH report. 

Diabetes, the leading cause of myriad 
health issues throughout the Seminole 
Tribe, is both a major contributor and a 
consequence of heart disease, said Edna 
McDuffie, the Health Department’s 
outreach coordinator. Most often, the two 
diseases go hand in hand no matter which 
came first. 

“Every family has someone in it who 
has diabetes and that frequently leads to 
complications like heart disease,” McDuffie 
said. “That’s why we have the heart walk. 
We educate.” 

Billie, who has diabetes, said he already 
walks purposely at least four times a week, 
rides a bicycle instead of a car often around 
the reservation and does frequent yard work 
- for himself and neighbors - just to stay fit 
and keep heart disease away. 

“It’s the right thing to do. Gotta keep 
that (blood sugar) number down,” he said. 

Do you think you have what it takes to 
win prizes and bragging rights in the Big 
Cypress Health Department’s seven-week 
Sun-sational Steps Pedometer Contest? 

Register and receive a pedometer by 
March 3. Senior and adult competitors will 
walk at noon every Tuesday and Thursday 
beginning March 10. 

For more information and to reserve a 
spot in the contest, call Edna McDuffie at 
863-983-5798 ext. 12307; Sarah Pinto at 
863-983-5789 ext. 12320; or Nutritionist 
Toma Hunter at 863-983-5798 ext. 12318. 



Eileen Soler 

About 40 Tribal members and employees stroll around the Frank Billie Field Office Feb. 19 during the Big Cypress heart walk to raise awareness for 
heart health. 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 



SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA SELF-FUNDED 
SUPPLEMENTAL HEALTH PLAN 


P First Health 


DENTEMAX 




EXPRESS SCRIPTS* * 


Member, 

Member ID: Group: 001 

Call Plan for eligibility, benefits & claim status: (866) 505-6789 or (954) 981-7410 


Photo courtesy of Connie Whidden 


Pictured is what the ST0F Member Health Plan card looks like. 


SUBMITTED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 

Health Director 

• Show your STOF Member Health 
Plan card to medical, dental and pharmacy 
providers prior to receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under 
another primary health insurance plan, 
such as Medicare, show that card as well. 
The STOF Member Health Plan is always 
the payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health 
Plan card that looks like this, contact a 
STOF Health clinic to request your new 
card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or 
call the Health Plan office to ensure your 
health care is covered by the Health Plan. 
Some services are limited or excluded 
from coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report 
from the STOF Health Plan, please 
complete the form and return it to the 
STOF Health Plan office to ensure timely 
processing of your bills. Make sure to 
indicate whether care received was due 
to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement 
for health care services in the mail, call 
the service provider and have them mail a 
copy of the itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration, P.O. Box 173129, 
Tampa, FL 33672 to process your bill. 
This address is also on the back of your 
Health Plan card. In addition, bring the 
bill to a STOF Health clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from a 
collection agency for an unpaid health 


care bill, call the collection agency and 
ask that they submit an itemized bill to 
STOF Health Plan Administration to 
process your bill. 

In addition, please bring the bill to a 
STOF Health clinic. We may ask you to 
sign a release form to allow the collection 
agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill 
if necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation 
of benefits statement which provides 
detailed information about each medical 
and dental bill processed on your behalf. 
Please note that you are responsible to 
pay the service provider the amounts 


listed under the patient responsibility 
column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health 
care bills on your credit report, the STOF 
Health Plan office will attempt to resolve 
these debts for you. Contact the STOF 
Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy 
of your credit report listing the unpaid 
health care bills and a signed release form 
allowing them to contact the collection 
agency on your behalf to discuss your 
account and obtain an itemized bill, if 
necessary, for processing. 

• For all other question, call the 
Health Plan office. 



Eileen Soler 

Health educator Sarah Pinto helps Brian Billie and other Tribal members choose informational 
materials about heart health before the walk. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal members and employees wear red for heart health during the Big Cypress heart walk. 


Put your sight in the hands of 


The Most Trusted 
Team Of Experts 
In The Area! 




Diabetic Retinopathy Prevention & Treatment • Cataract Surgery • Macular Degeneration Treatments 
Blepharoplasty (Eyelid Lifts) • LASIK Vision Corrections • Optical Shop & Contacts • Eye Exams 


Dr. David C. Brown, MD, FACS (Founder &. Medical Director) 

863.983.9105 

820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 




www.ecof.com 


P 


Eye Centers 
of Florida 




H I ALI HC.'ARl 




Providing OB/GYN 
care to the Seminole 
community for over 
25 years... 


Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office Pembroke Pines Office 


3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 1761 NW 123 Avenue 

Hollywood, FL 33021 Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 

954.961.8303 954.431.7000 www.gynobob.com 

954.961.8307 954.431.7699 twhs3801@aol.com 
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Prevent, reverse the tide of diabetes 


SUBMITTED BY BO B LA MENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Seminole Tribe members - and all Floridians - 
may want to step up their game in order to reverse the 
tide of diabetes as the problem continues to worsen in 
the Sunshine State. 

Finding ways to eat healthier and get more exercise 
will combat the disease, a major health issue facing 
Native Americans. Weight-lifting and other muscle- 
building exercises are also proving to be important. 

“Diet and exercise - that’s 
how you prevent diabetes,” said 
John Blievemicht, program 
administrator of the Native 
American Fitness Council, who 
has helped organize exercise 
programs for Seminole adults 
and children. “Start slowly 
with walking, and then progress 
to higher intensity training, 
including resistance training that 
works your muscles. There’s 
just a lot of benefit being shown 
with higher-intensity exercise.” 

Diabetes is on the rise 
throughout the state. In 2012, 
the disease contributed to 
the deaths of 20.7 percent of 
Native Americans, up from 
15.3 percent in 2007, according 
to the latest figures from the 
Florida Department of Health. 

Similar increases were seen 
among all Floridians, but Native 
Americans remain almost twice 
as likely to die from diabetes- 
related causes as non-Indians, Florida figures show. 

The disease develops when the body cannot 
properly control sugar in the bloodstream. The body 
stops making enough of the hormone insulin to process 
sugar or loses the ability to use insulin. This causes 
sugar to build up, leading to heart disease, blindness, 
organ failure and damage to the extremities. People 
with diabetes typically must take pills or insulin 
injections to control their blood sugar. 

Most people get the disease as adults (type 2 
diabetes) often as a result of being overweight. State 
figures show 40 percent of Native Americans in 


Florida were obese in 2012, compared to 25 percent 
of the overall population. Other factors, such as family 
history, also raise the risk of diabetes. 

In response, Native American leaders have been 
working to attack obesity because diabetes can be 
lessened or eliminated by simply losing weight. Also, 
the Florida Department of Health has been working 
more closely with Tribes on the problem. 

The Seminoles organized the Rez Rally, a 
5 -kilometer race (3.1 miles) that has grown into a 
major cultural event as well as 
Seminole Pathways, a weekly 
walking program developed by 
the Health Department that has 
received national recognition. 

The sessions start with 
nutrition classes to educate 
Tribal members about healthier 
foods. The message: Add more 
fruits, vegetables and high- 
fiber foods to your plate, and 
limit processed foods and the 
American diet plagued with too 
much salt, sugar and fat. 

The Tribe also started a 
fitness council several years 
ago to initiate fun exercises 
such as swimming programs for 
kids and the annual Trike Fest 
for seniors. 

Blievemicht urges Tribes 
across the nation to advance 
to more strenuous activities. 
People should consult their 
doctor before starting or 
increasing an exercise plan. 
“We make sure our 
programs involve diabetes prevention,” Blievemicht 
said. “Not just cardiovascular training for the heart, 
but resistance training is very important in diabetes. 
We tell the people, start slow and progress easily. It 
doesn’t have to be hard.” 

For more information, contact the Health 
Department at 954-962-2009 or www.SemTribe. 
com/Services/Health.aspx; the Native American 
Fitness Council at 928-774-3048 or www. 
NativeAmericanFitnessCouncil.com; or the Florida 
Department of Health at 850-245-4330 or www. 
HealthiestWeightFlorida.com. 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 


Healthy homes 
equals healthy kids 


SUBMITTED BYAVAJ0HN 
Environmental Health Program 

Pest control comes in many forms, whether it is 
used for insects, rodents or garden weeds, but it must 
always be handled with care. The information below 
will help you understand the dangers of pest control 
and how to prevent them. 

Insecticides 

What are insecticides? Insecticides are chemical 
sprays, powders or liquids used to control or kill 
insects such as cockroaches, ants or flies. 

What is insecticide poisoning? Poisoning happens 
when insecticides are inhaled, absorbed through the 
skin or swallowed. 

What happens when insecticides poison 
someone? Poisoning can cause eye, nose and throat 
irritations, headaches, dizziness, sweating, drooling, 
muscle twitching, weakness, blurred vision, vomiting 
and stomach cramps. 

Where are insecticides found in and around your 
home? Insecticides can be found on floors where they 
have been sprayed or dusted, as well as on food left on 
counters or tables while spraying or dusting. 

What should you do if you use insecticides in 
your home? Keep children outside your home when 
using insecticides. Spray in small spaces like cracks 
in walls, floors or ceilings, instead of on all surfaces. 
Read and follow directions closely. 

Rodenticides 

What are rodenticides? Rodenticides are liquids, 
powders or pellets used to kill rats or mice. 

What is rodenticide poisoning? Poisoning happens 
when rodenticides are inhaled, absorbed through the 
skin or swallowed. Poisonous effects may result from 
a single exposure or over a longer period. 

What happens if someone is poisoned by a 
rodenticide? Poisoning can cause diarrhea, stomach 
pains, nausea, vomiting, coldness, coma, chest pains 
and death. 


Where are rodenticides found in and around the 
home? Rodenticides can be found in bait packs, bait 
blocks, bait station (bait boxes) and liquid bait. 

What should you do if you use rodenticides in 
your home? Read labels on the rodenticide carefully 
and follow directions. Store and lock any bait or 
poison out of reach of children. Buy and use only 
pesticides from your local store and avoid buying and 
using professional pesticides. 

Herbicides 

What are herbicides? Herbicides are chemical 
sprays or powders used to control or kill unwanted 
plants and weeds. 

What is herbicide poisoning? Poisoning happens 
when herbicides are inhaled, absorbed through the 
skin or swallowed. 

What happens when someone is poisoned 
by herbicides? Poisoning can cause skin and eye 
irritations, burning feeling in the nose and chest, 
diarrhea, dizziness, vomiting, muscle twitching, 
cracking of the skin and nosebleed. 

Where are herbicides found in and around your 
home? Herbicides are found anywhere you have used 
them on plants and trees and may be tracked in with 
dirt and dust onto the floors of your home. 

What should you do if there are herbicides in or 
around your home? Wash fruits and vegetables before 
cooking, eating or serving them. Wipe your feet so that 
shoe soles are clean before entering your home. Keep 
the herbicide in its original container. Lock herbicides 
out of children’s reach. 

In case of a poisoning, respond calmly but 
urgently and call Poison Control at 1-800-222-1222. 

The Environmental Health Program requests 
that you call the STOF Health Department with any 
environmental health issues. The department can be 
reached at 954-985-2330. 

Source: Detroit Healthy Homes Project, EPA and 
Wayne State University 


^ D m P 5 Are You at Risk for Type 2 Diabetes? 

National Diabetes + ■ 

Education Program 

Diabetes Risk Test 

One in four Americans with diabetes is undiagnosed. Could you be one of the 7 million Americans who has diabetes and 
doesn’t know it? Take the test and learn more about your risk for getting type 2 diabetes. 

Q How old are you? Write your score 

a. Less than 40 years (0 points) in the box. 

b. 40-49 years (1 point) 

c. 50-59 years (2 points) 

d. 60 years or older (3 points) 

Are you a man or a woman? 

a. Man (1 point) 

b. Woman (0 points) 

Are you a woman who has ever 
been diagnosed with gestational 
diabetes or given birth to a baby 
weighing 9 pounds or more? 

a. Yes (1 point) 

b. No (0 points) 

Do you have a mother, father, 
sister, or brother with diabetes? 

a. Yes (1 point) 

b. No (0 points) 

Have you ever been diagnosed 
with high blood pressure? 

a. Yes (1 point) 

b. No (0 points) 

Are you physically active? 

a. Yes (0 points) 

b. No (1 point) 

What is your weight status? 

(see chart at right) 


"*>• Add up Your Score 

The higher your score, the higher your risk. 

If you scored 5 or more: You are at increased risk for having type 2 diabetes. Talk to your health care provider about simple blood 
tests to check for diabetes or prediabetes. Early diagnosis and treatment can prevent or delay heart attack, stroke, blindness, kidney 
disease, and other health problems. 

If you scored below 5: Even if your score was below 5, you may be at increased risk for having prediabetes — blood sugar levels 
that are higher than normal but not high enough to be called diabetes. The good news for people with prediabetes is that you can 
lower your risk for type 2 diabetes. Talk to your health care team about getting tested, particularly if you are over 45, overweight, or 
have a family member with diabetes. Find out about the small steps you can take to prevent or delay type 2 diabetes and live a long 
and healthy life. 

Type 2 diabetes is more common in African Americans and people with African ancestry, Hispanics and Latinos, American Indians, 
Alaska Natives, Asian Americans, Native Hawaiians, and Pacific Islanders. NDEP has special information for these groups. 

National Diabetes Education Program 

1-888-693-NDEP (1-888-693-6337) • TTY: 1-866-569-1162 

HHS' NDEP is jointly sponsored by NIH and CDC with the support of more than 200 partner organizations. 

Adapted from the American Diabetes Associations Diabetes Risk Test. WWW.YourDiab6tGSlnfo.OITg 






Weight 




lbs. 

kilos 

lbs. 

kilos 

lbs. 

kilos 

4' 10" 

119-142 

54.0-64.4 

143-190 

64.9-86.2 

191 + 

86.6+ 

4'11" 

124-147 

56.2-66.7 

148-197 

67.1-89.3 

198+ 

89.8+ 

5'0" 

128-152 

58.1-68.9 

153-203 

69.4-92.1 

204+ 

92.5+ 

5'1" 

132-157 

59.9-71.2 

158-210 

71.7-95.3 

211+ 

95.7+ 

S' 2" 

136-163 

61.7-73.9 

164-217 

74.4-98.4 

218+ 

98.9+ 

5'3" 

141-168 

64.0-76.2 

169-224 

76.7-101.6 

225+ 

102.1+ 

5'4" 

145-173 

65.8-78.5 

174-231 

78.9-104.8 

232+ 

105.2+ 

5’5" 

150-179 

68.0-81.2 

180-239 

81.6-108.4 

240+ 

108.9+ 

S' 6" 

155-185 

70.3-83.9 

186-246 

84.4-111.6 

247+ 

112.0+ 

57" 

159-190 

72.1-86.2 

191-254 

86.6-115.2 

255+ 

115.7+ 

5'8" 

164-196 

74.4-88.9 

197-261 

89.4-118.4 

262+ 

118.8+ 

5'9" 

169-202 

76.7-91.6 

203-269 

92.1-122.0 

270+ 

122.5+ 

5'10" 

174-208 

78.9-94.3 

209-277 

94.8-125.6 

278+ 

126.1+ 

5'11" 

179-214 

81.2-97.1 

215-285 

97.5-129.3 

286+ 

129.7+ 

6'0" 

184-220 

83.5-99.8 

221-293 

100.2-132.9 

294+ 

133.4+ 

6'1" 

189-226 

85.7-102.5 

227-301 

103.0-136.5 

302+ 

137.0+ 

6'2" 

194-232 

88.0-105.2 

233-310 

105.7-140.6 

311+ 

141.1+ 

6'3" 

200-239 

90.7-108.4 

240-318 

108.9-144.2 

319+ 

144.7+ 

6'4" 

205-245 

93.0-111.1 

246-327 

111.6-148.3 

328+ 

148.8+ 


(1 Point) (2 Points) (3 Points) 


You weigh less than the amount in the left column 
(0 points) 



■> $ 

RICHARD CASTILLO 
FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATT 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



Vree spinal EXAM 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) ■ 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza,) 


THE PATIENT AND ANT OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR RAVMENT HAS A HK3HT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL PAYMENT OH BE HEIMflURSED FOR PAYMENT FOH ANY OTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION. 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WTHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT 



The ACA Gives You More Choices 


The Health Insurance Marketplace provides more 
health care options for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. Depending on your eligibility and 
plans offered in your state, you can: 

• Keep visiting your local tribal health facility 

• Buy insurance on Healthcare.gov 

• Use Medicare, TRICARE, or VA health benefits 

• Get special cost and eligibility rules for 
Medicaid and CHIP 

• Receive tax credits to pay for monthly premiums 


DID YOU KNOW? 

Tribal members and Alaska Native 
Corporate Shareholders have special 
protections with health insurance! 

• Special monthly enrollment periods 

• No co-pays if your income is a 
certain level (300% FPL or $88,320 
for family of 4) 

• See any provider that accepts your 
plan 


Starting in 2014, every person must have coverage or pay a tax penalty. There are 
special protections for members of an Indian tribe OR for those who are eligible to 
receive care at IHS, tribal, or Urban Indian health programs who choose not to buy 
insurance. Fill out the Tribal Application for Exemption to avoid a tax penalty or ask for 
the exemption when you file your federal income tax return. 


Visit your tribal health clinic to learn more! 
Find info at Healthcare.gov/tribal or 
Call 1 - 800 - 318-2596 24 hours a day, 

7 days a week (TTY: 1 -855-889-4325) 


4 "- 


Health Insurance Marketplace 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 





Eileen Soler 

TAKING AIM: Osceola Billie Jr. prepares to ‘shoot’ using a toy, hand-carved bow and arrow 
behind the scenes at the Big Cypress Shootout - Second Seminole War Reenactment. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

HEALTHY SENIORS: Tribal nutritionist Korin Deitch presents the Tampa Senior Fitness Awards 
to (from left) the excited Linda 0. Henry, Maggie Garcia and Nancy Frank at the January 
community meeting. 


Beverly Bidney 

SEMINOLE PRIDE: Hollywood preschoolers recite the 
Pledge of Allegiance Feb. 7 while proudly waving 
the Seminole flag during the Grand Entry to the 43rd 
annual Tribal Fair at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

BINGO: Ruggy Jumper enjoys a game of bingo Feb. 11 at the Hollywood senior’s 
Valentine’s Day party. 


Eileen Soler 

PLEIN AIR: Seminole artist Elgin Jumper does what a painter is compelled to do in the midst of a re- 
enacted Seminole encampment at the Big Cypress Shootout - he recreates on canvas. 


Beverly Bidney 

BIRD CALL: After finishing some scraps thrown 
his way at the Immokalee traditional lunch Jan. 
31, this chicken hawk noisily asks for more. 


Beverly Bidney 

THE GLADES: At the Miccosukee gas station on Interstate-75 Jan. 
31, two gators relax onshore as a tourist grabs his phone for a 
quick photo. 


Eileen Soler 

GATOR GUYS: Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger and Swamp People television show star Troy Landry are all 
smiles during a meet and greet with visitors at the Big Cypress Shootout - Second Seminole War Reenactment. 


Photo courtesy of Cookie Mazzant 

HOMECOMING COURT: Ahfachkee School senior Malari Baker and 
junior Antonio Cadena are applauded by students, teachers and 
family members Jan. 18 after the two were crowned Homecoming 
Queen and King at the school’s Homecoming Dance. 


Beverly Bidney 

HOT FOOD COMING THROUGH: 
Cynthia Osceola and Dorothy 
Scheffler drain excess fat off 
deer Jan. 31 as it cooks for an 
Immokalee traditional lunch. 


Amanda Murphy 

THRILL RIDE: Brighton Field Day visitors take a break from the day’s cultural events for a spin on this 
dizzying carnival ride during the weeklong festival Feb. 12-16. 


Eileen Soler 

YOUNG AT HEART: The Rev. Arlen Payne, of Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church, is flanked Feb. 11 by (from left) Teena Covarrubias, 
Savannah Cypress, Peggy Sue Cypress and Felicia Buck after a special Origins of Valentine’s Day event at Willie Frank Library. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Hard Rock releases never- 
before-heard Lennon interview 

ORLANDO — In 1968, Maurice 
Hindle, a Keele University (England) 
college student, wrote to a Beatles 
fan magazine asking for an interview 
with John Lennon. Incredibly, Lennon 
personally invited Hindle and friends to 
his home in Surrey, England to discuss 
politics, social change and a possible 1969 
Beatles tour, among other topics. 

Lennon talked with the students 
for six hours, most of it caught on a 
fascinating but nearly forgotten tape that 
was acquired by Hard Rock International 
in 1987 and stored in the company’s 
famous memorabilia vault until recently. 
In honor of the 50th anniversary of the 
Beatles first coming to the U.S., the 
company is releasing the tapes to the 
public for the first time. 

The full interview, with 
accompanying transcripts, expert analysis 
and a memorabilia photo gallery, are 
available on Hard Rock’s website. 

Hindle described the experience to 
The Guardian in 2009: “We students 
crammed into the back of the Mini and 
John drove us up the bumpy private road 
that led to his house, Kenwood. In a sitting 
room at the back of the house we sat down 
on thick-pile Indian carpets around a low 
table, cross-legged. Yoko said little, as we 
all knew this was primarily John’s day - 
and he said a lot. Apart from a short break, 
when Yoko fed us macrobiotic bread 
and jam she had made, Lennon talked 
continuously for six hours.” 

- Source : Rolling Stone, Hardrock. 

com 

GOP governors are big winners 
in Kenosha casino fight 

KENOSHA, Wis. — As Tribes fight 
over whether Kenosha should become 
home to a new Menominee casino, the 
Republican Governor’s Association 
(RGA) continues to profit from the dispute. 
Seminole Hard Rock Entertainment Inc., 
the financial muscle behind the proposed 
casino, and the Seminole Tribe of Llorida, 
which owns Hard Rock, combined to 
give the governors group $65,000 in the 
second half of last year. 

Meanwhile in Crandall, the Lorest 
County Potawatomi (Keeper of the Lire), 
the Tribe leading the opposition to the 
Kenosha casino, gave the RGA $10,000 
in July - a contribution that increased its 
yearly tab to $60,000 in figures released 
independently by the Milwaukee Journal 
Sentinel and the Wisconsin Democracy 
Campaign. The governors association uses 
its money to support GOP gubernatorial 
candidates across the nation and has aired 
many commercials supporting Walker in 
the past, said Mike McCabe, who heads 
the nonpartisan Wisconsin Democracy 
Campaign. 

The Potawatomi, which fears 
a Kenosha casino would siphon off 
more than one-third of the revenue its 
Milwaukee casino generates, is the cash 
leader, however, having contributed more 
than $160,000 to RGA since July 2011. 

Republican Gov. Scott Walker, who 
is up for re-election this fall, has unilateral 
power to approve or veto a casino owned 
by the Menominee. 

The Menominee Tribe has sought 
federal approval for the off-reservation 
casino in Kenosha for two decades. 
The U.S. Department of Interior finally 
approved the proposal last August and 
Hard Rock announced in October it 
would manage and develop the proposed 
$800-million casino complex. 

Walker initially said he would decide 
the issue by October 2013. Since then, the 
administration has said a decision will not 
be made for several months and may not 
come until after the November election. 

“The longer the decision gets put 
off, the more money that will come in,” 
McCabe said. “There are huge sums of 
cash.” 

- Journal Sentinel 

Lawmakers say Redskins 
must go or NFL may lose 
tax-exempt status 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A strongly 
worded letter directed by two members 
of Congress to the commissioner of 
the National Football League Roger 
Goodell urges him to terminate the use 
of the Washington Redskins offensive 
mascot/nickname or risk a Congressional 
reappraisal of the league’s controversial 
tax-exempt status. 

Sen. Maria Cantwell (D-Wash.), 
chairwoman of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, said that lawmakers 
would “definitely” examine the NFL’s 
tax-exempt status, among other moves 
designed to pressure the league. 

“You’re getting a tax break for 
educational purposes, but you’re still 
embracing a name that people see as a 
slur and encouraging it,” said the letter 
obtained by the New York Times. “The NFL 
can no longer ignore this and perpetuate 
the use of this name as anything but what 
it is: a racial slur.” 

The letter from Cantwell and Rep. 
Tom Cole (R-Oklahoma), a Chickasaw 


Tribal citizen who sits on the House 
Native American Caucus, informed 
Goodell that the league is on “the wrong 
side of history.” 

The team claims it has received 
“almost 200” letters and emails supporting 
the “Redskins” name from Native 
Americans or family members of Native 
Americans. The team said it has seen but 
seven letters from Native Americans in 
opposition. 

Goodell even stated, at a press 
conference, “Let me remind you, this is 
the name of a football team, a football 
team that has had that name for 80 years 
and has presented the name in a way that 
has honored Native Americans.” 

Cantwell said Goodell ’s comments 
cemented the NFL’s decision to defend 
the name, despite strong opposition from 
the NAACP and the Anti-Defamation 
League, among others. 

“I think (Goodell’s) been hearing from 
various Tribal leaders, and we thought 
(league officials) were understanding this 
issue, but clearly this press conference 
shows that they don’t,” she said. 

“The National Football League is 
on the wrong side of history. It is not 
appropriate for this multibillion-dollar 
501(c)(6) tax-exempt organization to 
perpetuate and profit from the continued 
degradation of Tribes and Indian people,” 
said the letter, which also refers to a recent 
case, unrelated to the NFL, in which the 
Patent and Trademark Office rejected a 
trademark application that included the 
term “redskin,” calling it a “derogatory 
slang term.” 

The team’s owner, Daniel Snyder, has 
said he will not change the name. 

- Source: NYTimes.com 

Three Tribes authorized to 
prosecute non-Native American 
men in domestic violence cases 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Pascua Yaqui of Arizona, the Tulalip of 
Washington and the Umatilla of Oregon 
have been given authorization by the U.S. 
Justice Department to prosecute non- 
Indian men for certain crimes of domestic 
violence against Indian women. 

The pilot program, in operation since 
Feb. 20, establishes these Tribes as the 
first federally recognized American Indian 
Tribes to exercise criminal jurisdiction 
over domestic/dating violence involving 
a non-Indian man - an authority granted 
in the 2013 Violence Against Women 
Reauthorization Act. The Tribal authority 
for all Tribes will not go into effect until 
March 2015. 

“This represents a significant victory 
for public safety and the rule of law, and 
a momentous step forward for Tribal 
sovereignty and self-determination,” 
Attorney General Eric H. Holder Jr. said 
in a statement, decrying the “shocking 
and unacceptably” high rate of violence 
among Native women. 

Associate Attorney General Tony 
West called the department’s actions “a 
historic turning point” for justice on Tribal 
lands. He told the Washington Post , “We 
believe that by certifying certain Tribes 
to exercise jurisdiction over these crimes, 
we will help decrease domestic and dating 
violence in Indian Country, strengthen 
Tribal capacity to administer justice and 
control crime, and ensure that perpetrators 
of sexual violence are held accountable 
for their criminal behavior.” 

The program will supersede the 1978 
Supreme Court Oliphant v. Suquamish 
Indian Tribe decision that prohibited 
all Tribes from exercising criminal 
jurisdiction over non-Indian defendants, 
including cases of domestic offenses 
committed by non-Indian abusers against 
their Indian spouses and dating partners. 

Even a violent crime committed by 
a non-Indian husband against his Indian 
wife in their home on a reservation could 
not be prosecuted by the Tribe, which has 
jurisdiction for crimes committed on the 
reservation. 

- Source: WashingtonPost.com 

Tolowa Nation recognition 
denied 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Interior 
Department Assistant Secretary - Indian 
Affairs Kevin Washburn issued the 
final determination Jan. 24: The Tolowa 
Nation’s bid for federal recognition, first 
filed in 1983, has been denied. 

The Tolowa Nation, located in Fort 
Dick, Calif., is No. 85 on the Office of 
Federal Acknowledgment’s (OFA) List of 
Petitioners. 

Under the law a petitioning group 
must meet seven mandatory criteria to be 
federally acknowledged as an American 
Indian Tribe. The applicant must prove 
that, first, “external observers” have 
identified the Tribe as an American Indian 
Tribe on a “substantially continuous 
basis” since 1900; second, a predominant 
part of the group has maintained a distinct 
community since historical times; third, 
it has maintained political influence 
since historical times; fourth, it has a 
“governing document;” fifth, its members 
descend from a historical Indian Tribe; 
sixth, its members are not members of 
another federally acknowledged Indian 
Tribe; and seventh, it has not been subject 


to legislation forbidding the federal 
relationship. 

In reviewing the Tolowa Nation’s 
petition, the OFA found that the Tribe 
did not meet the second criteria - it did 
not provide enough evidence to prove 
that a predominant portion of its group 
has existed as a distinct community from 
historical times until the present. The 
Tolowa Nation does not have a reservation 
or rancheria; its members live on their 
own land mostly in Del Norte and Curry 
counties. 

The Tolowa Nation people are 
descendants of the XUS (“HUSS”), 
according to its website, native to the 
rocky Pacific coastline northwest of 
California and southwest of Oregon. From 
the watersheds of the Smith, Winchuck, 
Rogue and Chetco rivers, their ancestors 
lived, traveled and traded up and down 
the coast, taking part in the hinook’s 
international trade on the Columbia 
River, making early contact with the 
Spanish, Russian, Chinese and Hudson 
Bay Company traders prior to the western 
Gold Rush of 1849. 

- Indian Country Today Media 
Network 

Interior seeks Summary 
Judgment in Cherokee Nation 
Freedmen case 

TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — Certain 
descendants of black slaves once owned 
by some members of the Cherokee Nation 
should be afforded Tribal citizenship 
rights. 

So says U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Sally Jewell, who filed a motion in federal 
court, recently, asking the court for a 
Summary Judgment declaring that the 
Treaty of 1866, signed between the U.S. 
government and the Cherokees, gives 
certain Freedmen and their descendents 
the same rights of native Cherokees. 

A 2007 Tribal vote kicked the 
Freedmen out of the Tribe. 

About 2,800 Freedmen are seeking 
citizenship rights. 

- Missoulian.com 

Man-made snow from reclaimed 
sewage at heart of Hopi, ski 
resort fight 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — The Arizona 
Snowbowl resort has been spraying 
artificial snow - frozen flakes made from 
wastewater manufactured by four snow- 
making machines - on the San Francisco 
Peaks, an area that 13 Tribes consider 
sacred. 

And, for 10 years, an alliance 
of American Indian groups and 
environmental activists have tried to stop 
the practice, filing five major legal actions 
(and losing them all) against the U.S. 
Forest Service, which licenses the sale 
of wastewater to the resort. The cultural 
argument has failed in the legal arena. 

Now the Hopi Tribe is trying to stop 
the faux snow by arguing that the smelly 
snow is bad for the environment and for 
people, too. 

Last month, the Arizona Supreme 
Court accepted a Hopi lawsuit against 
Flagstaff, which so far this season has 
sold to Snowbowl about 134 acre-feet, or 
about 44 million gallons, of stinky water 
for $77,645. 

The entire snowboard/ski scene 
does not square with the assertion that 
the San Francisco Peaks “are the single 
most important sacred place the Hopi 
have,” as a 2011 complaint put it. “Every 
month Tribe members go to the peaks for 
prayers, and during some months, Tribe 
members collect water, greens and herbs 
for the ceremonies.” 

The director of the Hopi’s cultural 
preservation office was actually asked 
by U.S. attorneys during 2009 testimony, 
“You have 19,000 acres to worship in; why 
does 770 acres (for Snowbowl) matter?” 

“It’s ridiculous that we should 
have to defend our religion,” Leigh 
Kuwanwisiwma told Al Jazeera America , 
pointing out that the Hopi consider 
all development in the region to be 
desecration. For the Hopi, litigating on 
the basis of health and the environment is 
the latest means to the end of preserving 
their land. 

The Hopi face an uphill fight. Skiing 
and snowboarding are big business 
in Flagstaff. So even before the snow 
blowers started to blast, Snowbowl foes 
took aim at public opinion, relying heavily 
on a “yuck” factor. 

Responding to an activist press 
release headlined “Arizona Snowbowl 
starts making fake snow from treated 
sewage... and it’s yellow,” Snowbowl 
general manager J.R. Murray said. “There 
was some discoloration, but it came from 
rust inside the pipes. It’s a nonstory.” 

- Source: Al Jazeera America 

Sci-Fi, mysticism and tragedy 
reign at Native literature awards 

PHILADELPHIA — Mysticism, 
science fiction and tragedy marked the 
2014 American Indian Youth Literature 
Awards, presented by the American Indian 
Library Association every two years 
to identify and honor the best writings 


and illustrations by and about American 
Indians. 

The 2014 winners, presented at the 
ALA Midwinter Conference were: 

Best Picture Book: Caribou Song, 
Atihko Oonagamoon , written by Tomson 
Highway and illustrated by John 
Rombough, tells of two young Cree 
brothers who embrace the spirit of the 
caribou as they entice the animals with 
music. 

Middle School Award: How I Became 
a Ghost: A Choctaw Trail of Tears Story, 
by Tim Tingle, tells a tragic tale of a 
Choctaw boy walking the Trail of Tears. 

Young Adult Award: Killer of 
Enemies, by Joseph Bruchac, is a graphic 
sci-fi novel set in a future in which 
technology has stopped working, plunging 
the world back into a new steam age. 

Two other books received honorable 
mention: Danny Blackgoat, Navajo 
Prisoner , also by Tingle, and If I Ever Get 
Out of Here , by Eric Gansworth. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 
Media Network 

Judge to rule on Native 
antiquities land 

ST. GEORGE, Utah — The future 
of 80 acres of private property containing 
Native American antiquities is in the 
hands of a district court judge, who said 
he will rule on a lawsuit regarding the 
property soon. 

The dispute is over ownership and 
cultural preservation between Kayenta 
owner-developer Terry Marten and 
a nonprofit trust known as Sunhawk 
Productions that is supported by members 
of the Shivwits Band of Paiutes, a 
federally recognized Tribe of Southern 
Paiutes located in southwestern Utah. 

Sunhawk and the Paiutes have 
had ties to the land since about 1990, 
when former owner Shela Wilson began 
working to preserve ancient rock art and 
Native American burials on the property. 
Wilson had plans to develop a tourist 
attraction similar to Hawaii’s Polynesian 
Cultural Center but died before her plans 
could be fulfilled, and Sunhawk took 
control, presenting historical pageants 
for a time; but the cultural preservation 
efforts and the property itself languished. 

In recent years, Sunhawk allowed 
Boy Scout projects that built a Native 
American interpretive site on the property, 
and they have conducted a variety of 
Native American-related activities there, 
including weddings, funeral sings and 
maintenance of a garden plot by the Tribal 
branch of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

Sunhawk’s financial troubles and 
complex legal wrangling allowed Marten 
to gain a foothold on the property. He 
is known throughout the West for his 
Kayenta community - a hybrid of beach 
culture and desert living with unique 
homes “with plenty of breathing room to 
enjoy the view,” according to the Kayenta 
website. 

Marten has previously said he hoped 
to work with Sunhawk until the trust was 
unable to fund its interests, and that he is 
now working with another nonprofit to 
improve the land with Native American 
interests in mind. 

- TheSpectrum.com 

Water district bails out 
Tuolumne County 

MANTERCA, Calif. — The South 
San Joaquin Irrigation District (SSJID) 
recently volunteered to bail out drought- 
ravaged Tuolumne County by selling it 
water at a bargain price for “humanitarian 
reasons.” 

The Chicken Ranch Rancheria of 
Me-Wuk Indians of California, a federally 
recognized Tribe of Miwok people in 
Tuolumne County, apparently is offering 
to pay for the water, which will be 
pumped from New Melones Reservoir 
and transported to about 44,000 Tuolumne 
residents, businesses, community facilities 
and agricultural operations. 

The SSJID - which primarily serves 
Escalon, Ripon and Manteca farmers - 
proposed selling 2,400 acre feet of water 
for $200 per acre foot. 

The district had just turned down 
a $400 per acre foot offer from the 
Westlands Water District; a water auction 
this week in Kern County attracted bids 
up to $1,350 per acre foot. 

But SSJID general manager Jeff 
Shields told the Modesto Bee he refuses to 
profit from Tuolumne’s plight. 

“I do not believe it appropriate to seek 
market prices for water that is going to 
support and protect our own watershed,” 
said Shields, noting how SSJID gets 
most of its water from Tuolumne, which 
is not to blame for this water crisis. “The 
problem is not one of poor planning, but 
rather a series of disasters including the 
drought and the Rim fire at Yosemite.” 

The Tuolumne Utility District (TUD) 
and the county’s other water suppliers rely 
on surface water from Lyons Reservoir. 

“(Lyons Reservoir) is expected to 
be completely dry in 80 days or earlier,” 
Shields explained in a memo to his district 
directors. “For several months, (the 
California Department of Forestry and 
Fire Protection) used water from Lyons 



Reservoir to fight the Rim fire. The TUD 
was not compensated for this water, and 
now find themselves without water and 
without funds to replace that water.” 

John Mills, a consultant who works 
on water issues for the Chicken Ranch 
Rancheria, explained the county’s water 
crisis to Shields, saying the Tribe “would 
be willing to make water available to the 
citizens of Tuolumne.” 

- Modesto Bee 

Court upholds ban on pari- 
mutuel barrel racing 

TALLAHASSEE — The First 
District Court of Appeal upheld an 
administrative court’s May 6, 2013 ruling 
that charged the Florida Division of Pari- 
Mutuel Wagering (DPMW) of violating a 
state rule-making process in 2011 when it 
granted the Poarch Band of Creek Indians’ 
Gretna Racing LLC a Quarter Horse 
license to hold pari-mutuel barrel racing. 

Florida DPMW will continue to be 
prohibited from allowing Gretna Racing 
or any other Florida entities from holding 
pari-mutuel barrel racing. Gretna Racing 
is located in Gretna, Fla., about 25 miles 
west of Tallahassee. The Poarch Creek 
Tribe, based in Alabama, is the majority 
owner of Gretna Racing LLC. 

In December 2011 Gretna Racing 
began holding what is widely believed 
to be the first pari-mutuel barrel racing in 
the U.S. under its DPMW-issued Quarter 
Horse license. 

By using Quarter Horses in its races, 
Gretna Racing figured it met what the 
Florida DPMW deemed to be a criterion 
for a license. 

The Florida Horsemen’s Benevolent 
and Protective Association and Florida 
Quarter Horse Racing Association have 
maintained that Gretna’s pari-mutuel 
barrel racing is a low-cost way of gaining 
approval for a poker room and taking 
simulcasts, as well as a possible casino 
if Florida allows them at pari-mutuel 
outlets outside Miami-Dade and Broward 
counties. 

“To be legal and enforceable, a policy 
which operates as law must be formally 
adopted in public, through the transparent 
process of the rule-making procedure,” 
Florida HBPA executive director Kent 
Stirling told BloodHorse.com. “The irony 
is that, during the years of litigation on this 
case, the professional riders who actually 
compete in real barrel racing have come 
to learn that the empty promises made by 
‘pari-mutuel barrel racing’ were not about 
promoting their sport, but about Gretna 
Racing LLC using them as a means to run 
a card room 365 days a year.” 

- BloodHorse.com 

Last Klallam language 
speaker dies at 103 

PORT ANGELES, Wash. — The 

last Klallam language speaker who was 
fluent in the language from birth, and the 
eldest member among the four Klallam 
American Indian Tribes of the Pacific 
Northwest, has died at the age of 103. 

Hazel M. Sampson was the last 
person who first learned Klallam, then 
learned English as a second language, 
according to Lower Elwha Klallam Tribal 
member Jamie Valadez, who teaches the 
Klallam language and culture at Port 
Angeles High School; Valadez and Texas 
linguist Timothy Montler worked with 
Sampson and her husband, Ed, and other 
native speakers in the 1 990s to compile a 
Klallam dictionary. 

Klallam refers to four related 
indigenous Native American/First 
Nations communities from the Pacific 
Northwest of North America. The Klallam 
culture is classified ethnographically and 
linguistically in the Coast Salish subgroup. 
Three Klallam bands live on the Olympic 
Peninsula in the far northwest comer 
(bordering the Strait of Juan de Fuca) of 
Washington, and one is based at Beecher 
Bay on southern Vancouver Island in 
British Columbia. 

Hazel Sampson’s death alters the 
dynamics of the culture, Valadez told 
Peninsula Daily News. “In the U.S., this is 
happening all over Indian Country. They 
carry so much knowledge of our culture 
and traditions. Then it’s gone.” 

Sampson was born in the Jamestown 
S’ Klallam band in 1910. Her grandfather 
was Lord James Balch, for whom 
Jamestown community near Sequim was 
named. She was married to Edward C. 
Sampson for 75 years until his death in 
1995. 

The Klallam are among a growing 
number of Tribes trying to revitalize 
their languages, which in some cases 
are spoken by only a small handful of 
people. Linguists estimate about 200 
Native American languages are spoken 
in the U.S. and Canada, with another 100 
already extinct. 

Sampson’s death is a loss of not only 
her language knowledge, said Ron Allen, 
chairman of the Jamestown S ’Klallam: 
“She was a strong spirit representing who 
we are as a people.” 

- Spokesmen Review 


Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Indian River State College, 
Education Department 
cohort generates interest 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — About 20 parents and 
students expressed interest in the proposed 
cohort partnership program between Indian 
River State College (IRSC) and the Tribe’s 
Education Department at 
an informational meeting 
Jan. 28 in Brighton. 

The cohort will 
consist of 12 to 15 
students who will attend 
and graduate college as a 
group. 

Meeting attendees 
learned about different 
business majors under 
consideration for a 
bachelor’s degree - 
including business administration and 
organizational management - and learned 
about a program to complete an associate 
degree. 

“They seemed open to the idea of 
a cohort,” said Veronica Ramsundar, 
program manager for the Tribe’s Higher 
Education Department. “They got a better 
grasp of the benefits it would provide in 
terms of support, including small class 


size and going to class with other Tribal 
members.” 

Whether the student chooses the 
associate or bachelor’s degree program, it 
will take two years to complete. 

Students will take four classes in the 
fall and spring semesters and two classes 
in the summer. 

“We have a plan in 
place,” said IRSC provost 
Russ Brown. “I think they 
all thought it is a good 
idea so they could push 
each other to complete 
it. The convenience of 
having it so close at the 
Okeechobee campus or 
doing work online in a 
group is another benefit of 
a cohort.” 

The program is scheduled to begin 
in August for the fall session at IRSC’s 
Okeechobee campus. The deadline for 
applications is late June, and the Education 
Department is promoting the program 
via K-12 advisers and Higher Education 
recruiters. 

For more information, contact 
Veronica Ramsundar at 954-989-6840 ext. 
10596. 



Indian River 
State College 



Amanda Murphy 

Tequesta Tiger, a freshman at the Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale, is pursuing an associate 
degree in illustration. 


Student profile: 
Tequesta Tiger 

Big Cypress native pursues degree 
in illustration from Art Institute 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Tequesta 
Tiger, a freshman at the Art Institute of 
Fort Lauderdale, has a palette of ideas for 
a future in art. 

She wants to use her passion for 
drawing to create learning tools, such as 
books, graphic novels and video games, 
for children. 

“I want to make my own stories one 
day and help kids understand them,” said 
Tiger, of the Big Cypress Reservation. 

To accomplish her goal, Tiger 
is pursuing an associate degree in 
illustration, which will take three to 
four years to complete. The illustration 
program starts with history, theory 
and trends, then moves into painting, 
photography and problem solving. 
Eventually she will incorporate software 
to design and create projects. 

Tiger is also interested in animation, 
which delves deeper into 3-D computer 
generated formats that make illustrations 
come alive. Once she has finished her 
illustration credits and has more room in 
her busy schedule - four hours of class, 
five days a week - she plans to take 
animation classes as electives. 

“I want to try to bring more originality 
into the world,” said the 18-year-old. 

Both subjects take a lot of dedication, 
but the valedictorian of the 2013 
graduating class at Ahfachkee School has 


a system for success. She calculates how 
much time she needs for each assignment 
and completes them in order from most 
pressing to least. Exams and major 
projects come first, followed by quizzes 
and homework assignments. 

Her biggest challenge was switching 
from PC to Mac to complete school 
projects. But as time passed, she adapted 
to the Mac. 

Although she majors in art, Tiger’s 
favorite class is psychology. She said 
understanding human behavior is key to 
art; it helps the artist create emotion in his 
or her work through facial expressions 
and body language. 

After receiving her degree, Tiger 
plans to expand her education through 
another hobby. She aims to earn a 
bachelor’s degree in gaming and art 
development then use her favorite gaming 
themes - role play, fantasy and history - 
to create child friendly learning games. 

Tiger said she values her education, 
which stems from the advice her parents, 
Cara Tiger and Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger, have given her. 

“Education never leaves you,” she 
said. “It’s better to have education in your 
life, stay in school and work hard.” 

Once finished with school, Tiger 
wants to travel, then return to work for 
the Tribe - possibly at Seminole Media 
Productions - and “make young kids 
understand there’s a world beyond the 
boarder of the Tribe.” 



Emma Johns 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School employees of the year show off their awards and pose with PECS staff Feb. 5 during the Glades County School 
District’s Golden Apple Banquet in Moore Haven. 


Charter School announces 
employees of the year 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Every year, Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School selects some of 
its most dynamic and creative risk takers as 
teachers and non-instructional employees of 
the year. 

Chosen by their colleagues, they 
exhibit genuine passion for education and 
exceed daily expectations to lead students 
to brighter futures. 

Elementary school teacher of the year 

Heather Dobbs, a fifth-grade teacher 
who also taught seventh and eighth grade 
in the past, is this year’s elementary school 
teacher of the year. Dobbs served as assistant 
principal for Osceola Middle School in 
Okeechobee before coming to PECS. 

Dobbs feels right at home in her fifth- 
grade classroom, she said. 

“I think fifth grade is a perfect grade 
level to teach. The students are old enough 
to learn challenging material that’s fun to 
teach, but they are also young enough that 
they are still sweet because they haven’t yet 
entered the tough adolescent years,” Dobbs 
said. 

Receiving a “C” in Honors Calculus 2 
during her freshman year at the University 
of Florida prompted Dobbs to pursue a 
career in teaching. 

“To me, that was a bad grade, and it 
made me stop and think hard about what 
I was really meant to do with my life. My 
own teachers had made such a tremendous 
impact on my life that I wanted to be that 
in someone else’s life, to pay it forward,” 
she said. 


Honored by her award, Dobbs said she 
enjoys being part of the team at PECS and 
has learned a great deal about the language 
and culture. In fact, she has won the staff 
Creek Spelling Bee for four years. 

“The teachers here at PECS are top 
ranked in our profession, and to be seen 
as worthy among such an amazing group 
of teachers was extremely humbling,” she 
said. 

Middle school teacher of the year 

PECS middle school teacher of the year 
is Kelly Bass, who currently teaches science 
but began her 27-year career teaching P.E. 
Her passion for physical fitness led her into 
the science field. 

“In order to be a good P.E. teacher, I 
needed to understand the body and how it 
worked. Science shows connections and 
explains why things occur in nature, and 
it is important for students to know these 
things about their world,” she said. 

Bass was inspired into the field by a 
former teacher. 

“Ms. Hyatt was the only P.E. teacher 
that actually played and ran right along 
with her students. I was a shy and insecure 
teenager, but Ms. Hyatt always made me 
feel as if I could do anything. I wanted to 
make children feel the ways she made me 
feel - unstoppable,” Bass said. 

Bass still enjoys that moment when she 
helps a student “get it.” 

“The best part of my day is when I get 
to see the light come on in my students,” she 
said. “Watching a child understand and be 
able to apply the information is what I strive 
for every day.” 

“Being voted teacher of the year among 


my peers is a great honor. To me, teacher 
of the year is a celebration of what every 
good teacher does each day. It is not about 
the individual, but what the individual 
represents - a caring provider of information 
that does the very best they can to propel 
their students to success and prepare them 
for their next step in education,” Bass said. 

Non-instructional employee of the year 

Holly Sheffield, a third-grade 
paraprofessional of five years at PECS, is 
this year’s non-instructional employee of 
the year. In order to help the school run 
like a well-oiled machine, non-instructional 
employees like Sheffield work alongside 
teachers to ensure daily success across the 
board. 

Before pursuing a career in education, 
Sheffield worked in real estate. 

“This was a big career change for me,” 
she said. “After starting at PECS I felt we 
had a very unique atmosphere, from the 
classroom sizes to the unlimited resources 
available to teachers and students.” 

Sheffield understands that students’ 
success in the classroom is based on 
leadership. 

Teaching third grade is challenging, she 
said, because it is the grade when students 
are introduced to the FCAT. 

“I feel us as teachers/paraprofessionals 
owe it to the students to give them 100 
percent, just as we expect of them in return,” 
she said. 

Sheffield’s selection as non- 
instructional employee of the year means a 
lot to her. 

+ See TEACHERS on page 3B 


NLC holds financial training, 
secures HUD funding 


BY AMANDA MU RPHY 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Ever expanding 
its mission to improve life for Native 
communities, the Native Learning Center 
(NLC) offered financial skills training to 
26 representatives from organizations and 
Tribes across Indian Country Jan. 28-30. 
The curriculum, presented by First Nations 
Oweesta Corp., certified and equipped 
participants with tools to implement 
financial education programs in their 
communities. 

Topics ranged from building healthy 
economies and developing spending plans 
to understanding checking accounts and 
navigating through credit issues. 

Krystal Langholz, Oweesta programs 
manager, said the training corporation caters 
to Native communities by using cultural 
and historical values as the foundation for 
education. The curriculum takes historical 
situations, like a Tribe preparing the harvest 
for winter, and likens them to present 
financial situations, like a savings account. 

They also take the values of the 
extended family into account because it 
is more prevalent in Native communities 
than the Western four-person household. 
Instead of focusing on an individual’s 
financial skills, they aim to help implement 
educational programs to benefit the 


community as a whole. 

“We are building on tradition,” 
Langholz said. 

The Seminole Tribe gained three 
certified trainers from the program: 
Georgette Palmer Smith, NLC executive 
director; Marie Dufour, NLC technical and 
training program director; and Sophonie 
Joseph, registrar/records custodian for the 
Education Department. 

“The content (of the training) is 
definitely needed in the Tribal community,” 
Smith said. “We need to be the vehicle to 
get the information out there.” 

Dufour said she found the training 
helpful because of the feedback and 
tools provided by other participants from 
different communities. 

“We’re so far apart, but so close with 
all the same issues,” she said. 

Dufour said she plans to tailor her 
new knowledge to the Seminole Tribe, 
starting with youth. She wants to cover 
banking, saving, credit card use and money 
management, she said. 

“Youth are exposed to things so early; 
why not provide them financial exposure?” 
Dufour said. 

The NLC will also continue expanding 
its mission through a new cooperative 
agreement with the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 
The center received $700,000 in funding 


to provide training and technical assistance 
to federally recognized Tribes and Tribal 
housing authorities that receive HUD’s 
Indian Housing Block Grant (IHBG), a 
grant that provides a range of affordable 
housing activities on Indian reservations 
and Indian areas. 

In fact, the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
is the first Tribe to receive a cooperative 
agreement from HUD. 

The NLC will continue conducting 
its daily operations, such as conferences, 
seminars, workshops and one-on-one 
training programs, and HUD will connect 
them to more Tribes in need of those 
services across the country. 

This will allow NLC to cater to each 
Tribe more specifically. 

“We are very grateful for this funding 
from HUD and the positive impact it will 
have on Tribes that receive HUD’s IHBG 
funding. We believe that providing training 
and technical assistance for Tribes will 
yield results that will help strengthen our 
communities in Indian Country,” Smith said 
in a press release. 

The NLC is one of five organizations 
awarded funding that totals $4.5 million. 
Other recipients include the Association 
of Alaskan Housing Authorities, Rural 
Community Assistance Corporation, First 
Nations Development Institute and FirstPic 
Inc. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School 
Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary School Students of the Month at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School are Aniya 
Fonseca, Greyson Johns, Ukiah Billie, Tiyanni Anderson, Neela Jones, Kendra Thomas, Saniya 
Rodrigues, Ashlynn Collins, Jason Haydon, Cheyenne Lara, Tatiana Torres, Karey Gopher, 
Dathen Garcia, Joss Youngblood, Haylie Huff, Davin Carrillo, Myron Billie and Caleb Burton. 
Not pictured in photo, Ukiah Billie. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month are Kaleb Doctor, Andrew Fish and Cheyenne Fish. 


Brighton Valentine’s Day dance 
creates sweet memories 


SUBMITTED BY VALERIEJ. MARONE 
Family Services Community Events Coordinator 

BRIGHTON — The Brighton Veteran’s Building 
transformed into a dance hall Feb. 8 for the seventh 
annual S.W.A.M.P. Valentine’s Day dance for children in 
Brighton. 

Complete with Mad Hatter decor, hearts, red, pink 
and white flowers, and sparkling confetti, the event was 
sponsored by the F amily Services Alcohol/Drug Prevention 
team members to provide a drug-free, fun event for youth 
and teens. 

S.W.A.M.P., or Seminoles Without Addictions Make 
Progress, events help reinforce drug-free choices and give 
youth an opportunity to practice social skills in a safe and 
supportive environment. 

Family Services counselor Fred Mullins served as 
Mad Hatter DJ during the event, spinning tunes for the 72 
people who attended the dance. 

Participants also enjoyed a buffet dinner courtesy of 
Seminoles in Recovery and took pictures in a photo booth 
provided by the Recreation Department. A chocolate 
fountain, candy table and topsy-turvy cake completed the 
ambiance and made for some sweet memories. 

A royal court was also crowned: Queen of Hearts 
Sunni Bearden, King of Hearts Jason Sampson, Princess 
Winnie Gopher and Prince Kaiden Sampson. 

Family Services thanks Dallas Nunez, Fire Rescue, 
Seminole Police Department, parent volunteer Justa 
Sampson and the Brighton staff who helped chaperone. 




Photo courtesy of Justa Sampson 

This little one is decked out in holiday colors for the seventh annual 
S.W.A.M.P. Valentine’s Day dance in Brighton Feb. 8. More than 70 
Brighton youth turned up for the event. 



Photo courtesy of Justa Sampson Photo courtesy of Justa Sampson 

Jason Sampson is crowned King of Hearts and Sunni Bearden is named Brighton youth enjoy the Mad Hatter-themed S.W.A.M.P. Valentine’s 
Queen of Hearts during the dance Feb. 8. Day dance. 
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Emma Johns 

Hoops for Heart winners pose with their awards Feb. 14. Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
participated in two national fundraising events aimed to help raise heart health awareness. 

PECS supports 
healthy hearts 

BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 


Tribal teens learn ABCs 
of government in DC 



Photo courtesy of the Education Department 

Students from Immokalee, Brighton, Hollywood and Big Cypress Reservations gather around a 
poster board that tells about the Seminole Tribe during a session at Close Up Washington. 


BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School joined thousands of schools 
across the country Feb. 14 in two national 
fundraising events aimed 
to help raise heart health 
awareness. 

The Jump Rope and 
Hoops for Heart events - co- 
sponsored by the American 
Heart Association and the 
American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation and Dance 
- engaged students to 
improve their own health 
and help raise money for 
children with heart-health 
issues. 

Through the 

fundraisers, which took 
place at the Brighton Gym, 

PECS students raised 
$6,988 for Jump Rope and 
Hoops for Heart. 

Student Aubee Billie 
raised more than $1,000 
and was named this year’s 
top fundraiser. 

“This is a good cause to support and 
I enjoy the Hoops for Hearts event,” said 
sixth-grader Luzana Venzor. “I feel it is 


important to lead a healthy life and keep 
your heart healthy.” 

The event featured dancing and 
hula hooping to celebrate the successful 
fundraising efforts of the students and 
taught them the value of community service 
and the importance 
of giving back to the 
community. 

“I like to get involved 
to help support kids 
with bad hearts and help 
people learn how to live 
healthy,” student Kaleb 
Doctor said. 

Congratulations to 
the winners: 

Elementary Jump 
Rope for Heart: Dance 
Event Winner, Chaka 
Smith; Long Jump, 
Delonce Carrillo; Single 
Short Rope, Jacie White; 
Long Jump Rope, Jagger 
Gaucin; Obstacle Run, 
Landon Goodwin. 

Middle School 
Hoops for Heart: 3 -Point 
Contest, Silas Madrigal; 
Jump Shot, Bakari Micco 
and Chandler Pearce; Free Throw, Ridge 
Bailey; Half-Court Contest, Caillou Smith; 
Three-on-Three, Ridge Baily, Riley Smith 
and Lucas Osceola. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Eleven 
Seminole teens and a handful of adult 
chaperones traveled four states north Feb. 
1-7 to witness government in action at 
Close Up Washington. 

The educational travel program, which 
immerses high school students in the inner 
workings of Capitol Hill, included a bonus 
attendance at United South and Eastern Tribes 
(USET) Impact Week in Arlington, Va. 

Education adviser Nicole Wilson, of the 
Tribe’s Education Department, said she was 
amazed to see for herself the vast amount 
of art, culture and historical documentation 
throughout Washington that included Native 
American people. 

“It just proves how entwined Native 
Americans are in United States government 
throughout history and now,” Wilson said. 
“You hear about it but it’s not really ever 
taught.” 

Students from Hollywood, Immokalee, 
Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations 
visited historical monuments including 
the Lincoln Memorial where civil rights 
leader Martin Luther King Jr. delivered his 
famous “I Have a Dream” speech. They 
posed for pictures in front of the White 
House, watched Congress go to work in the 
Capitol, and attended lectures by members 
of the Washington press corps, Congress 
and other insiders. 

Daily schedules were filled with 12 to 
15 hours of non-stop learning. 

Brighton Education adviser Vickie 


♦ TEACHERS 

From page IB 


“When they announced that my 
co-workers had chosen me as non- 
instructional employee of the year, I was 
honored. I take pride in what I do and want 
the best for the students at our school,” 
Sheffield said. “I feel a connection with 
each one of the students and when I came 
to PECS five years ago, I realized that my 
family of four had grown tremendously 
into countless numbers of children.” 

Culture teacher of the year 
Culture teacher of the year is Jenny 
Shore, who continues to carry on the pride 
of the Seminole people by teaching the 
language and culture each day. 

For more than 30 years, Shore 
has dedicated her time to the Culture 
Department on the Brighton Reservation 


Stuart said Seminole teens, all with grade 
point averages of 3.0 or higher, roomed with 
about 40 other Native American students 
from Tribes throughout Indian Country. 

“The entire week was very educational 
with sessions that started on day one,” Stuart 
said. “It was awesome because the students 
who attended are those who already do so 
well in school and chose to be out a week. 


as a teacher and mentor to the community. 

She began her career while in high 
school as a preschool aide and then moved 
on to work with the Adult Education 
Department as a language interpreter. 
She later worked in the Tribe’s Housing 
Department before finding her way to 
Culture, where she spent the last 30 years. 

When the Charter School opened, 
Shore gladly agreed to fill one of the 
primary language instructors positions. 
She also teaches the high school foreign 
language class for Seminole students. 

“I think teaching language and culture 
is important because we need to keep our 
tradition alive, and this is the only way,” 
Shore said. “Culture and language is a 
person’s identity.” 

Shore speaks both the Mikasuki and 
Creek languages and works hard each 
day to help students become fluent Creek 
speakers. 


They were willing to make up the school 
work because the trip was that important to 
them.” 

The week culminated with a visit to 
USET where leaders from 26 federally 
recognized Tribes met with White House 
staff, congress and cabinet departments 
to bolster Tribal communities and address 
issues throughout Indian Country. 


“I feel it is important to be able to 
say yes when I am asked if I speak my 
language. It is who I am as a Seminole,” 
she said. “My favorite part of the day is 
when I hear a student speak a complete 
sentence in Creek.” 

Shore was more than surprised when 
she learned she was chosen as Culture 
teacher of the year. 

“To me it means that the other staff 
members value and respect the job I’ve 
done,” she said. “I love my job because 
we finally have access to teach our kids 
every day.” 

Shore said she is thankful for her 
family, Lorene Gopher who gave her the 
opportunity to teach many years ago and 
to students who make her day every day. 

The teachers were recognized for their 
achievements Feb. 5 by the Glades County 
School District at the annual Golden Apple 
Banquet in Moore Haven. 



Emma Johns 

Lucas Osceola competes in 
the Hoops for Heart fundraiser 
event. 



2014 Florida Indian 
Youth Program 


Starts Saturday , July 12, 


2014 

Ends Saturday, July 26, 

2014 


Awards Banquet, Friday , July 25, 2014 Tallahassee, 

Florida 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A 

Criminal Defense Attorney 


Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
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Announcements 




In memory of Casey McCall 

For Casey McCall, at this year’s Gathering of Nations, held April 24-26 in 
Albuquerque, N.M., Wanda Bowers will be holding a Memorial Grass Dance 

Special in memory of her son. 

It will be held Friday afternoon in the “PIT.” 

If you are attending Gathering of Nations, please come and support the family. 



JUSTIN’S PROJECT 

JUSTIN "JAY” CAMPOS 

BRICKWOOD 


1 st ANNUAL EASTER 
EGG HUNT 

Saturday, April 12, 2014 

12:00 pm 

Immokalee Projects 

601 W Delaware Ave 

Bring Your Own Basket! 

All ages welcome! 

Join us for fun in the park! 

Food & refreshments provided 
For more information, e-mail 
adacamposl965@gmail.com 

239-253-1345 

or 

mirandacampos@rocketmail.com 




Tribune deadlines 2014 


*Dates subject to change* 


Month 

Issue Date 

Deadline 

January 

Friday, Jan. 31 

Wednesday, Jan. 15 

February 

Friday, Feb. 28 

Wednesday, Feb. 12 

March 

Monday, March 31 

Wednesday, March 12 

April 

Wednesday, April 30 

Wednesday, April 9 

May 

Friday, May 30 

Wednesday, May 14 

June 

Monday, June 30 

Wednesday, June 1 1 

July 

Thursday, July 31 

Wednesday, July 9 

August 

Friday, Aug. 29 

Wednesday, Aug. 13 

September 

Tuesday, Sept. 30 

Wednesday, Sept. 10 

October 

Friday, Oct. 31 

Wednesday, Oct. 15 

November 

Friday, Nov. 28 

Wednesday, Nov. 12 

December 

Wednesday, Dec. 31 

Wednesday, Dec. 10 


Happy birthday, Hakeem 
Watkins on Feb. 21 


Dear Hakeem, 

I just wanted to take time to wish 
you a happy birthday. It’s been a year 
and a couple months together and we 
have had our good and bad times - 
mostly good. I have learned a lot about 
life and Islam which I treasure and 
appreciate to the upmost. 

I know I can be insecure and crazy 
but you have stuck it out with me and 
continue to love me. You also have 
been awesome to DarRick; I love the 
fact that my son loves and trusts you. It 
means so much to me. 

Thank you for all you are to us. 

We love you with all our hearts. 

Love you always, 
Carolee J. Watkins 
and 

DarRick C. Nelson- Williams 




Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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Hoop dreams reach new 
heights for Ahfachkee girls 


BYEILEEN_SOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee 
School’s varsity girls’ basketball team 
soared further than any other all-Native 
team in Florida history during the 2013- 
2014 season. 

The team placed second in the 
Florida High School Athletic Association 
(FHSAA) District 2A championships, 
which put Ahfachkee on record as the first 
Native school to reach FHSAA Region 3 
Class 2 A playoffs. 


About 60 Lady Warriors fans made 
the two-hour drive Feb. 6 from the Big 
Cypress Reservation for the semi-quarter 
regionals against Sarasota Christian. 
There, they waved signs and cheered on 
the team made up of student athletes from 
grades six through 12. From the first tip 
off until the final buzzer, however, the 
older and bigger all-high school Sarasota 
Blazers held the lead. 

The Lady Warriors, who went into the 
playoffs with a 14-3 record, were benched 
for the season after a 56-35 defeat. 

“They had all older girls on their team. 

We had two eighth-graders 
and two sixth-graders,” 
said Jeanette Cypress as 
she consoled the team’s 
forward Dasani Cypress, 
her granddaughter. “You 
just wait until the young 
girls are juniors and 
seniors... Nobody will be 
able to beat us.” 

Head coach Brandon 
Jones congratulated the 
team for competing hard 
through the season. 

“They should all 
be proud for putting 
everything they had in the 
game,” Jones said. 

Senior point guards 
Gianna Wargolet and 
Malari Baker showed 
consistent leadership and 
high basketball IQs with 
their control of the floor. 
This season, Gianna’s 
stats totaled 282 points, 
44 steals and 57 assists. 
Malari totaled 152 points 
and led the team in 
3 -pointers with 15. 

Dasani was the team’s 
scoring leader with 304 
points. The powerhouse 
eighth-grader also 

accumulated 47 steals and 
25 assists. 

+ See HOOPS on page 2C 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Gianna Wargolet protects the ball Feb. 6 during regional playoffs 
against Sarasota Christian. 


Student athlete 
profile: Trey Boone 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

LAKE WALES — Trey Boone, a 
shooting guard on the Vanguard School 
varsity boys’ basketball team, has made 
remarkable moves on the court this season 
for someone who 
has only played 
competitively for 
two years. 

He averages 
16.3 points, 3 
assists and 1.5 
steals per game. 

He has made 99 
3 -pointers out 
of 199 attempts, 
making him one 
of the best 3 -point 
shooters in the 
nation, averaging 
50 percent. In 
fact, as of Feb. 7, 
he was No. 1 in 
Florida for 3 -point 
field goals made 
in Class 2A high 
school basketball. 

Golf is 

actually Boone’s 
main sport - he 
has played since 
he was 6 - but he 
took interest in 
basketball four 
years ago when 
his family moved 
to the Immokalee 
Reservation. He started going to the 
gym and playing with his older cousins, 
later joining the Immokalee community 
team to gain more experience and 
playing in NAYO and other reservation 
tournaments. 

Boone started his high school career 
at Immokalee High School, where he 
played both basketball and golf, but 
transferred to the Vanguard boarding 
school during his sophomore year when 
his grades began to suffer. 

Boone said balancing school work 
and sports at Vanguard is easier than 
he thought because of the smaller 
classrooms, time designated for studying 
and tutors. 

“To be honest when I first interviewed 
Trey, he had struggled in school. He was 
going to have to work very hard to get 


his GPA up,” said basketball coach Dan 
Sheppard. “[Now] he’s a model student, 
one of those kids that people can talk to; 
he appreciates things in life that others 
don’t.” 

Boone said his biggest challenge is 
being away from home. 

“You learn 
how important 
school is and 
how it is to live 
without your 
family and your 
parents taking 
care of you,” he 
said. 

But with 
cousins who 
attend Vanguard 
and parents who 
make the two- 
hour drive to 
attend most of his 
games, Boone 
has transitioned 
more easily to 
the change in 
schools. 

“At first we 
didn’t want to 
send him away, 
but I look at it 
now as God’s 
plan,” said 

Boone’s mother, 
Gale Boone. 
“Maybe he didn’t 
make the grades 
in Immokalee 
High School because this is his plan.” 

The plan has led him to excel as 
captain of both the basketball and golf 
teams, and to be the sole Vanguard golfer 
to qualify for regionals - he missed states 
by only 10 strokes. He also joined the 
anti-bullying committee, was baptized 
and competed in golf and basketball in 
the Jim Thorpe Games last year. 

Boone said he is surrounded by 
role models - from his father, Johnny 
Boone, whom he looks to for advice, to 
coach Sheppard, who helped him gain 
his confidence when he was struggling 
academically, to his grandmother Louise 
Motlow, who he loves dearly and who 
keeps him rooted in his culture by 
teaching him his native language. 

+ See BOONE on page 3C 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Trey Boone takes aims during a game against 
Bartow High School Jan. 31. 



Beverly Bidney 

Happy Jumper and Greg Louis compete together in the team roping event Feb. 8 at the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo in Big Cypress. 


Cowboys, cowgirls compete at 
Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo 



Beverly Bidney 

Sydney Gore wrestles a steer Feb. 8 at the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Bill Osceola 
Memorial Rodeo in Big Cypress Feb. 
8-9, the first event on the 2014 Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association calendar, drew 
a crowd of competitive Native American 
cowboys and cowgirls. A sanctioned event, 
competitors accrued points toward their 
quest to compete in the Indian National 
Rodeo Finals in Las Vegas in November. 

In its 26th year, the rodeo pays tribute 
to Bill Osceola, the Tribe’s first president, 
a preacher and a baseball coach. To 
commemorate the occasion, Moses Jumper 
presented a plaque to Osceola’s daughter 
Cynthia Osceola and brother Joe Osceola. 

Raised in the Everglades near Tamiami 
Trail, Bill Osceola never attended school. 
He moved to the Hollywood Reservation, 
then known as Dania, in 1943, but he 
always kept a few hundred head of cattle in 
Big Cypress. He also organized a church in 
Hollywood and served as its preacher. 

In 1956, Osceola built rodeo grounds 
on the Dania Reservation and held rodeos as 
a tourist attraction. According to historian 
Patsy West, 500 spectators attended the 
opening day event. The money earned 
from the rodeo paid travel expenses to 
Washington, D.C. to lobby the federal 
government for Tribal recognition. A 
constitutional committee formed in 1957 
and Osceola was elected Chairman. 

“Bill Osceola was the first to start a 
rodeo on the reservation in Hollywood,” 
Jumper said. “He put them on and it helped 
fund the effort to be recognized so we 
could incorporate as the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. The rodeo has been part of our 
history ever since.” 

Traditionally held as part of Tribal 
Fair, the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo was 
held on a cool and breezy winter night at 
the Jr. Cypress Rodeo Arena. Adult events 
included team roping, steer wrestling, calf 


roping, breakaway roping, barrel racing, 
bareback, saddle bronc and bull riding. So 
many people signed up for the events, the 
overflow competed in slack events at the 
end of the evening. 

Upcoming EIRA events: 

Junior Cypress Memorial Rodeo 

Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena (JCRA) - 
Big Cypress 

March 21 - 7 p.m. Non Sanction Events 

March 22-7 p.m. Sanctioned 

Call in March 17-9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rodeo 

Fred Smith Rodeo Arena (FSRA) - 
Brighton 

April 18-7 p.m. Non Sanction Events 

April 19-7 p.m. Sanctioned 


Call in April 14-9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Sports Festival Rodeo 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena (JCRA 
April 25-7 p.m. Non Sanction Events 
April 26-7 p.m. Sanctioned 
Call in April 21-9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Cinco De Mayo Rodeo 
John Jimmie Memorial Arena - 
Immokalee 

May 2 - 7 p.m. Non Sanction Events 
May 3-7 p.m. Sanctioned 
Call in April 28-9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
EIRA Regional Finals - FSRA 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena (FSRA) 

Aug. 22-23 - 7 p.m. 

Call in Aug. 18-9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 3C 



Beverly Bidney 

Pauletta Bowers takes aim in the breakaway roping event Feb. 8 at the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo in Big Cypress. 
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Eileen Soler 

Dasani Cypress protects the ball against Seacrest during the district final. 


Eileen Soler 

Dayra Koenes recovers the ball against Seacrest Jan. 30 during the district final. 


Eileen Soler 

All eyes are on the ball for an Ahfachkee two-pointer by Gianna Wargolet in the 
district final against Seacrest. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee Lady Warriors assistant coach Gualberto Mollings and head 
coach Brandon Jones review plays with players during district finals 
against Seacrest. 


Eileen Soler 

Dayra Koenes holds onto a rebound during the district final against 
Seacrest. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee’s Gianna Wargolet and Dasani Cypress recover the ball Nov. 18 in a turnover 
against David Posnack Jewish Day School. 


♦ MOTLOW 

From page 1A 


The 5-foot- 10-inch, 180-pound 
speedster, however, came back from the 
injury to top his previous year with 1,151 
receiving yards and 10 touchdowns (also 
averaging more than 40 yards per punt), 
leading his team to the state 3A semifinals. 

Even though he was not awarded a 
scholarship on national signing day, he was 
given two options - FSU or a similar offer 
from Wake Forest. 

The Noles fan undoubtedly chose the 
former. 

“We never really thought FSU would 
be calling because of his size. Justin didn’t 
either,” said his mother, Lisa Motlow. “I 
think things happen for a reason. This will 
give him a real chance to go out there and 
show what he can do.” 


♦ HOOPS 

From page 1C 


Dayra Koenes, also in eighth grade, 
was the leading rebounder with 80. 

Other team members included 
newcomer Charli Frye (sixth grade) who 
played four games; Leilani Gopher (sixth 
grade) with 47 points; junior Sabre’ Billie 
and senior Sarah Osceola. 

The team won all six home games and 
all eight league games. 

“As long as our girls have heart and 
dedication, anything is possible,” Jones 
said. “What they already set this year is a 
legacy.” 

Special Projects Reporter Peter B. 
Gallagher contributed to this article. 



2014 Florida Indian 
Youth Program 


Starts Saturday , July 12, 


2014 


Ends Saturday, July 26, 

2014 


Awards Banquet, Friday , July 25, 2014 Tallahassee, 

Florida 

Call for Applications and informat ion: 

1-800-422-9186 


email info@fgcia.com 
or see www.fgcia.com 
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Fron tRo wUSA . com 




Ticket Brokers 





Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 


TOP CONCERTS 


JAZZ IN THE GARDENS 
JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE 
MILEY CYRUS 
JIMMY BUFFET 
JASON ALDEAN 
FLORIDA GEORGIA LINE 
LADY GAGA 
KATY PERRY 
THE WANTED 
DAVE MATTHEWS BAND 
ONE DIRECTION 
SANTANA 
MOTLEY CRUE 
ROB THOMAS 


MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI MARLINS 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 
WWE 

MIAMI HURRICANES 
HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 
SONY ERICSSON OPEN TENNIS 


TOP THEATRE 


TOP SPORTS 


MIAMI HEAT 


LAURA PAUSINI 
JOAN RIVERS 
AZIZ ANSARI 
CHELSEA HANDLER 
DISNEY ON ICE- ROCKIN’ EVER AFTER 
DISNEY LIVE! 

STARS ON ICE 
JOE ROGAN 
NICKSWARDSON 
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ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

(954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 
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Hunter Osceola, American 
Heritage enjoy winning season 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PLANTATION — The strong season 
of the American Heritage boys’ varsity 
basketball team brought them all the 
way to the Florida High School Athletic 
Association Class 5A state semifinal game 
Feb. 28, thanks in part to Hunter Osceola’s 
contributions on the court. 

“I see Hunter as a big part of the team; 


we were lucky to get him this year,” said 
coach Charles Stephenson. “He plays 
shooting guard but he is capable of playing 
point guard.” 

At the district playoff game against 
Dillard Feb. 7, the American Heritage team 
showed their determination by defeating 
their opponent by 1 point. 

Despite a strong first half, American 
Heritage was down by 14 points in the 
second half. But in the last two minutes 


of the game, they turned it around and 
scored the winning basket with only seven 
seconds left on the clock. 

“This was a big game; it’s win or go 
home,” said Marl Osceola, Hunter’s father. 
“It’s the best time of the year.” 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
regional and state championship games, 
Hunter has proven he has what it takes to 
make a difference on the basketball court. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hunter Osceola dribbles past a Dillard High School defender Feb. 7 
during the semifinal game of the FHSAA Class 5A championship game 
at Archbishop McCarthy High School. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hunter Osceola beams after winning the district semifinal against 
Dillard High School. 




Beverly Bidney 

Naha Jumper ties a calf’s feet together during the calf 
roping event. 


+ More RODEO photos from page 1C 


Beverly Bidney 

A cowboy practices his rope skills Feb. 8 before the start of the Bill Osceola 
Memorial Rodeo in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Jo ‘Boogie’ Jumper guides her horse around the barrel Leanna Billie ties a calf’s feet together during the calf roping event, 
during the barrel racing event. 



Photo courtesy of Kyle Doney 

FSU wide receiver Kelvin Benjamin and quarterback Jameis Winston enjoy the school’s national 
championship celebration Feb. 1. 


FSU, Tribe celebrate 
football championship 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Florida State 
University celebrated its championship 
football team in style Feb. 1 with a rousing 
event at the Doak Campbell Stadium. 

A party atmosphere prevailed as a 
highlight video of the BCS championship 
game played for fans, cheerleaders took 
to the field, the team gathered on stage 
and confetti burst through the air. Players, 
coaches, school administrators and the 
athletic director took their turns at the 
microphone to talk about the team’s journey 
to capturing FSU’s third championship as 
about 30,000 fans cheered from the stands. 

Tribal member Kyle Doney had 
something much better than a front-row 
seat for the celebration; he sat on the dais 
as a representative of the FSU Alumni 
Association National Board of Directors. 

“This was a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience,” said Doney, who graduated 
FSU in 2007. “They introduced me as 
the Seminole Tribe representative and an 


alumnus. I got a standing ovation. The 
coach also recognized the Tribe and their 
support; we got another standing ovation.” 

About 40 Tribal members attended the 
celebration, many from Big Cypress. 

Doney said coach Jimbo Fisher seemed 
pleased with the turnout. 

He spoke about the team’s future 
and emphasized the school’s long-term 
football program that will lead to more 
championship titles. 

Heisman Trophy winner and 
quarterback Jameis Winston, wide receiver 
Rashad Greene and athletic director Stan 
Wilcox also addressed the crowd from a 
stage on the field, but the star of the show 
was probably the Bowl Championship 
Series Waterford crystal football. 

“The highlight was being able to hold 
the trophy,” said Doney, who attended most 
home games, several away games and the 
BCS championship game in Pasadena, 
Calif. 

At the end of the event, fans were 
allowed on the field for a meet and greet 
with the players. 



Photo courtesy of Kyle Doney 

From left, Kyle Doney, Kirsten Doney, Marilyn Doney and Kenneth Doney pose with FSU’s BCS 
National Championship trophy Feb. 1 at the FSU national championship celebration. 


♦ BOONE 

From page 1C 


Boone has big dreams of playing 
his two favorite sports at a Division 
1 college, possibly studying biology 
and eventually playing professionally 
in both. The future of the Tribe is also 
important to him and he plans to give 


back in some way, potentially through 
Tribal government or teaching his young 
niece about sports. 

“I think he is a great example for 
kids that don’t see a light at the end of 
the tunnel and then are able to find a 
school that works for them,” Sheppard 
said. “Whether it’s golf or basketball, 
I think you’re going to hear about him 
one day.” 


IHI©imdtoy Laiw Group, P.A. 

24 Years of Experience 

• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 

• Family Law/Divorce 

• Child Custody and Support 

• Guardianship 

• Probate, Wills, and Trusts 

Additional Practice Areas: Speeding Tickets, 

Real Estate Law, Civil Litigation, Personal Injury 

First Consultation Free When You Mention This Ad 


606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX 
OF VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 

PRICE 

150943 

1999 

CHEVROLET 

TAHOE LS 4X4 

226,653 

Poor 

$663.00 

183340 

N/A 

TITAN ELECTRIC GENERATOR 

TG8500RC 

N/A 

Poor 

$400.00 

110849 

N/A 

COLEMAN POWERMATE 

GENERATOR 5000W 

N/A 

Poor 

$130.00 

433028 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

433032 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

327878 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

515915 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

687780 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

515918 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

515944 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

515939 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

515920 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

515914 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3750W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please 
contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 



Jody M. Hendry II 

jhendry@gate.net 


Travis D. Hendry 

travis@hendrylaw.com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 
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Do You Need 
A Retina 
Specialist? 



Shailesh Gupta, MD, FACS, Is Board Certified in Ophthalmology and specializes in diseases of the retina and 
vitreous. He brings extensive experience in the treatment of a wide variety of retina disorders, including 
age-related macular degeneration and diabetic retinopathy. 

Dr. David C. Brown, MD, FACS 

( Founder Medical Director ) 

863 . 983.9105 

820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 





THE YAMAHA 


MDE OIM 


SALES EVENT 


AS LOW AS 


^ APR 

FOR 36 MONTHS* 


CUSTOMER CASH' 



954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 
Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


Yamaha. The 1st Name in MotorsportsT 



YAMAHA 


'Finance offer subject i& credit approval, applies to purchases of new Yamaha Motorcycles, ATVs l Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from Wl/13-12/26/1 1 
Min. contract length U mos, max 36 mos, Min. amount financed $5,000 Fixed APR of 3.99%, 5.99%. 6.99% or 12,99% assigned based on credit approval criteria. Monthly payments per 
$1,001] financed based on 36 mo. term are $29 .52 at 3 99% and $33 69 at 12 99% "Customer Cash offer good on select 20D9-20U models between 9/1/13-12/26/13 Offers good only 
in the U.S.. excluding the stale of Hawaii ATV models shown are recommended for use only by riders 1 6 years and older. Raptor 7UQR & YFZ4MR recommended for experienced riders only, 
Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders take an approved training course. For safety and training information, see your dealer or call the AW Safety Institute at 1 300-882 2387 ATVs can 
be hazardous to operate. For your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces Never ride on public roads. Always wear a helmet, eye protection and protective clothing, Never carry passengers. 
Never engage in stunt riding. Riding and alcohol/drugs don't mix. Avoid excessive speed, And be particularly careful ort difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on a clesed courses. 

Shown with optional accessories. ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation. U $ A All rights reserved ♦ YamahaMotors ports, com 9/13 
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Law Offices Of 

Roger P. Foley 

A Criminal Defense Firm 

Drug Offenses Hablamos Espanol 

Disorderly Conduct 
Driving Under The Influence 
Juvenile Law 
Violation(s) of Probation 
Traffic Tickets 
Seal and Expunge Records 
All Misdemeanors & Felonies 
Injunctions/ Restraining Orders 


Tel: (561) 746-7076 | Fax: (561) 766-2049 

FREE 30 minute consultation 


524 S, Andrews Ave, #200 N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL, 33301 


Palm Beach 

Video Conference 901 North Olive Ave 
Available West Palm Beach, FL 33401 


We Don't JucCge - We Defend} 
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Big Cypress 118 th heralds Seminole history 



Eileen Soler 

Byron Billie Sr. and Byron Billie Jr. make last-minute adjustments for a 
clothing contest Jan. 25 at the Big Cypress 118th Anniversary Celebration. 



Eileen Soler 

Country music star Alan Jackson performs Jan. 25 at the Big Cypress 
118th Anniversary Celebration. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Susan Almand, of 
Ontario, Canada, called the Big Cypress 
118th Anniversary Celebration at Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena and fairgrounds 
“simply amazing.” 

JJ Behnke, of Arcadia, was awed: “I’ve 
had goose bumps all day.” 

Almand and Behnke were among 
hundreds of non-Natives who attended the 
Jan. 23-25 event for a rare, intimate glimpse 
of Seminole history, daily life and enduring 
culture. 

The three-day celebration 

commemorated the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ land purchase in 1896 that, when 
added to a smaller 1889 land acquisition, 
became the heart of today’s Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

By then, about 46,000 Native people 
were forced into Oklahoma settlements in 
accordance with the Indian Removal Act 
of 1830. According to various estimations, 
up to 6,000 may have died from exposure 
and disease during the subsequent Trail of 
Tears. 

Resistors from many southeastern 
Tribes who fled into Florida and then joined 
with local Natives and freed or escaped 
slaves waged bloody battles against the 
U.S. Army for freedom, homeland and 
sovereignty. 

Seven 8-foot banners that detailed 
the three largest battles, later called the 
Seminole Wars, led visitors into the show 
bam turned exhibit hall courtesy of Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office. Guests lingered to read 
facts about the wars from 1817 to 1858 
that left at least 1,500 Army soldiers dead 
and pushed the Seminoles deep into the 
Everglades. 

Ed Almand, who is Caucasian, 
admitted that he worried if he and his wife, 
Susan, “would really be welcome” on the 
reservation when they arrived to the festival 
Jan. 25. 

“But we felt instead like the Tribe was 
saying to us, ‘Please, leam the tmth from 
us,”’ Almand said. 

Just beyond the panels, Vinson Osceola 
showed guests how to use a hatchet to chip 
away a stump of Cypress wood. On a table 
was a lineup of perfectly carved bowls, 
cooking ladles, hunting bows and other 
items fashioned by Tribal members for 
daily use and later to sell. 

Nearby, Tribal members from 
Immokalee’s Culture Department revealed 
the complex labor of traditional patchwork, 
beading and basket weaving. The two 
demonstration areas flanked a photograph, 


map and drawing display that provided 
snapshots of life on Big Cypress from the 
late 1800s into the 20th century. Another 
section provided streaming videos that 
featured profound explanations from Tribal 
elders, officials and cultural leaders about 
traditions that have endured for centuries. 

Meanwhile at the fairgrounds, Tribal 
food and craft vendors encircled a show 
area where Wovoka Tommie, compliance 
officer for the Big Cypress Council Office, 
narrated Tribal clothing contests. 

“Imagine the Florida heat as it is today 
and our women cooking over open fires, the 
whole time staying [hidden] from soldiers 
who could come around the corner and 
attack at any second. . .That’s what we went 
through to be unconquered today,” Tommie 
told the crowd. 

Tommie also shared information about 
the Clan system, Tribal colors, customary 
foods and traditional stomp dances - except 
Com Dance. 

“Some might call showing how we 
live, especially the dances, taboo. But today 
we are calling it ‘loud and proud,”’ Tommie 
said. 

JoJo Osceola, who competed with 
eight family members in the clothing 
contests, said sharing with outside guests is 
significant. 

“It’s an honor for us to show others 
how we live,” she said. “I hope that they 
take home knowledge of who we are and 
that we still follow our traditions.” 

Helen Norwood, of Lakeport, said 
she was most interested in learning about 
the Tribe’s history, in part because stories 
passed through her family tree hint that she 
could be a relative of the great Seminole 
warrior Chief Osceola. Her husband, Bud 
Norwood, believes he may have Cherokee 
ancestors. 

“To be exposed to so much information 
here in one day is just amazing. It’s great,” 
Bud Norwood said. 

About 2,100 Tribal members and 
visitors came together on the last night of 
the event for a rousing concert by country 
music star Alan Jackson. At dusk, fans 
hunkered on beach chairs, and picnic 
blankets carpeted a field in front of the 
concert stage. By the end of Jackson’s 
opening song, the crowd was on its feet. 

Behnke said the entire Big Cypress 
118th experience was unforgettable. She 
mshed from the concert crowd to pose for 
pictures in front of a monster four-wheeler 
driven by Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola. 

“I came for a pow-wow kind of thing 
but got a lot more than that,” Behnke said. 
“The whole Indian culture and spirit is alive 
here. You can feel it.” 



Eileen Soler 

Clarissa Garza watches as her sister Dorianne Garza threads a sewing 
machine during a patchwork demonstration. 



Eileen Soler 

The grand entrance parade Jan. 25 for the Big Cypress 118th Anniversary 
Celebration is ushered in by Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, right. 






Eileen Soler 

Vinson Osceola gives Helen and Bud Norwood, of Lakeport, a lesson in the importance of 
Cypress wood in everyday Seminole life. 


Eileen Soler 

A cowboy and cowgirl cuddle at the Big Cypress 
118th Anniversary Celebration. 



Eileen Soler 


JoJo Osceola and Byron Billie Sr. compete in a clothing contest. 


Spectators at the Big Cypress 118th Anniversary Celebration read through a series of banners that detail the three Seminole Wars. 


Eileen Soler 
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Crowds celebrate culture and art at Tribal Fair 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Led by Seminole, 
Florida and U.S. flags, the 43rd annual 
Tribal Fair opened grandly Feb. 7 with 
a procession of Tribal leaders, royalty 
and preschoolers. Dancers from Tribes 
throughout Indian Country paraded behind. 

Dubbed a celebration of Native arts 
and culture, the event brought thousands to 
the Hard Rock Live and Okalee Village in 
Hollywood Feb. 7-9. 

“It’s good for us to let people 
understand our culture,” Brighton Board 


Rep. Larry Howard said. “Every year it gets 
better and better.” 

Tribal Fair staples, the WISDOM 
Dancers - consisting of members of the 
Winnebago, Iowa, Shawnee Sioux, Otoe 
and Missouri Tribes - were joined this 
year by Apache Crown Dancers, Zuni Olla 
Maidens, Aztec Dancers and the Native 
American Women Warriors color guard. 

The Salinas Family Aztec Dancers from 
Mexico performed with fire for a captivated 
audience. Aztecs historically performed the 
fire dance to honor Xiuhtecuhtli, the god 
of fire. The dance, which honors fire as an 
important element in their lives, requires 


stamina, agility and athletic ability. The 
dancers kept the flame burning throughout 
the dance. 

“A highlight was the wide variety of 
dancers we had this year,” said organizer 
Gloria Wilson. “A lot of people hadn’t 
seen the Apache Crown Dancers before. 
The groups were very interactive with the 
audience, so they got to experience a lot.” 

Choctaw basketball phenomenon 
Kenny Dobbs, the 2012 NBA Sprite Slam 
Dunk champion, teamed up with Pawnee and 
Yakama artist Bunky Echo-Hawk to display 
their skills on the court and the canvas. 
Dobbs showcased his talent using members 


of the audience for more challenging dunks, 
while Echo-Hawk simultaneously painted 
him in action next to the hoop. 

Native Noise, the moniker for the 
all-Native American lineup of musical 
entertainment, kicked off Feb. 8 and 
included the Savage Twins, Hybiskus, 
Osceola Brothers Band, The Plateros and 
Indigenous. Derek Miller and Robert 
Randolph and the Family Band wrapped up 
Tribal Fair with a concert on the last night. 

For Robert C. North Jr. ’s band Hybiskus, 
Native Noise gave them an opportunity 
to perform new music. A songwriter and 
musician, North recently moved his three- 


piece band away from acoustic and into 
electric rock and roll and debuted it to the 
community at Tribal Fair. 

“It was kind of nerve-racking in a way,” 
North said. “Eve wanted to do the electric 
thing for a long time. It was a lot of fun, 
the reaction was good and people liked it. 
That’s always pretty encouraging.” 

Rounding out the event were an 
appearance by Native actor Wes Studi, 
clothing contests and the crowning of the 
new Little Mr. and Miss Seminole. 

“It was awesome,” said Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger. “It was nice to 
see all these Native Americans get together.” 




Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Color Guard members Curtis Motlow, Charlie Hiers and David Billy lead the Grand Entry Feb. 7. Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola, Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Stephen Bowers follow. 


Beverly Bidney 

Seminole leaders and princesses watch the WISDOM Dancers during the Grand Entry to the 43rd annual Tribal Fair at 
Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 




Amanda Murphy 

Miss Seminole Tia Blais-Billie leads the Little Miss contestants in a circle around the stage Feb. 7 during the Little Mr. and Miss Seminole pageant, part 
of the Tribal Fair at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Kenny Dobbs is about to dunk the ball after grabbing it from a precariously perched WISDOM Shawl dancer Urseloria Kanuho uses her shawl for dramatic effect at the 43rd annual Tribal Fair. 
Dancer. Bunky Echo-Hawk continues working on his painting, with nary a nod to the difficult feat. 


Amanda Murphy 

Outgoing Little Miss Seminole Sarafina Billie 
crowns new Little Miss Madasyn Osceola at the 
Little Mr. and Miss pageant. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

An Aztec Dancer demonstrates his fearlessness with fire as part of a dance at Tribal Fair. Zuni Olla Maidens carefully march in the Grand Entry of the 43rd annual Tribal Fair at Hard Rock Live. 
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Brighton Field Day welcomes FSU Marching Chiefs 


BY AMANDA MURPHY 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — In its 76 years, 
Brighton Field Day has grown from less 
than 100 Tribal members gathering for 
friendly competition to a festival attracting 
thousands of visitors for carnival rides, a 
parade and cultural and wildlife shows. 

And, with every year comes something 
new - this year the Tribe proudly welcomed 
54 of the 400-member Florida State 
University Marching Chiefs band. 

David Plack, marching band director, 
said when he announced the Brighton trip, 
students lined up for a chance to attend. 

“They see it as an opportunity to learn 
about who they represent,” Plack said. 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. said having 
the band attend Tribal Fair strengthens the 
already great relationship between the Tribe 
and FSU. 

Allen Durham, who brought along the 
FSU pageantry Osceola and Renegade for 
the third consecutive year, agreed: “The 
Tribe’s support of FSU is a special thing.” 

Other special guests of the Feb. 12-16 
event included four national championship 
winning FSU football players, who are also 
NFL draft prospects, and the guys of the hit 
television show Duck Dynasty ; both found 
similarity with the Tribe. 

“I never knew much about the 
Seminole Indian Tribe but have learned a 
lot today and realized quickly we’re (the 
same) because on the seal it says, ‘In God 
we trust,’ and that’s what we’re all about,” 
said Justin Martin, of Duck Dynasty. 

“It feels good to come out and know 
you’re part of another family,” said FSU 
running back Devonta Freeman. 



Amanda Murphy 

The FSU Marching Chiefs pump up the crowd during the Brighton Field Day parade Feb. 15. This marked the first year the band attended the annual 
event. 


As well as participating in the parade, The Chiefs kicked off the rodeo with Duck Dynasty mzn drummed along with the 
the visitors tried their hands at traditional the national anthem, the football players WISDOM Dancers. 

Field Day activities. took a stab at alligator wrestling and the Since former president Joe Dan Osceola 


opened the event to the public in the 1960s, 
Field Day has served as an opportunity to 
share Seminole culture with the rest of the 
world. 

“Sometimes the outside community 
has a lot of misconceptions about us,” 
Norman “Skeeter” Bowers said. “By doing 
this every year, people can come and see we 
still have our culture.” 

Traditional food cooked under a 
chickee, canoe carving and vendors 
selling arts and crafts provided a peak into 
Seminole history, but Field Day would 
not be complete without the activities that 
started it all. 

Throughout the weeklong event, 
Tribal members of all ages participated in 
everything from bowling, golf and com 
hole tournaments to log peeling, horse 
racing and skillet throw competitions. 

The Fred Smith Rodeo Arena, named 
for the man who first incorporated rodeo 
into Field Day, rattled with excitement for 
the highly revered EIRA, PRCA, Bulls and 
Broncs and Xtreme Bulls rodeos. 

“You have to love something like this 
to make it happen,” said Joe Dan Osceola, 
who was visiting the festival for the first 
time in years and was happy to see its 
progress. 

Although Tribal members happily 
share their unique culture with visitors, 
Brighton Field Day remains above all 
things, a homecoming. 

“For every Tribal member, it’s a chance 
to see people you haven’t crossed paths with 
in a long time,” President Sanchez said. 

“It’s always been a very enjoyable time 
to renew friendship with people,” Chairman 
James E. Billie added. 




Amanda Murphy 


Amanda Murphy 

Brighton Field Day is not only a cultural festival 
but also a carnival for high-flying thrill seekers. 


Amanda Murphy 

The guys of Duck Dynasty enter the amphitheater to a roar from the crowd 
during the parade. 


Amanda Murphy 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. rides in and greets the crowd during the parade at 
Brighton Field Day Feb. 15. 


Amanda Murphy 

The WISDOM Dancers participate in the Grand Entry. 


Amanda Murphy 

National championship winning FSU football players Devonta Freeman, Timothy Jernigan, Kenny 
Shaw and Kelvin Benjamin greet the cheering crowd with excitement during the parade. 


Amanda Murphy 

Brighton Jr. Miss Aubee Billie rides atop a truck with her 
father, Chairman James E. Billie, riding inside during the 
parade. 


This cowboy holds on tight during the Xtreme Bulls rodeo show at Brighton Field Day. 


Amanda Murphy 



This little one models her adorable outfit for the judges during the Amanda Murphy 

baby’s clothing contest. World champion hoop dancer Dallas Arcand, of the Alexander (Kipohtakaw) 

Cree Nation, performs his masterful moves for the crowd. 
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2014 Seminole Indian 4-H Livestock Show and Sale 



Please join us in congratulating our 4-H participates 

for another year of a job well done! 

March 28, 2014 - Show 

5 p.m. Small Animal Show 

6 p.m. Swine Show 

Saturday March 29, 2014 

10 a.m. Heifer Show 
11:30 a.m. Steer Show 
5 p.m. to 6 p.m. Buyers Dinner 
6:30 p.m. Small Animals/Heifers 

7 p.m. Sale Begins 

Hope to see everyone there! 
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Panther released 
near Big Cypress 
COMMUNITY * 3A 


March Madness inspires 
Ahfachkee food drive 
EDUCATION ♦ IB 


Trevor Osceola signs with 
Kentucky Christian University 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 



♦ m 
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Salacoa Valley Farms spring sale 
exceeds Seminole expectations 



Beverly Bidney 

The Salacoa Valley Farms spring cattle sale in Fairmount, Ga. is in full swing March 22 as the auctioneer takes bids on 60 cows and 65 bulls. 


FPL walk 
postponed 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A nearly 70- 
mile trek, on foot, from Big Cypress 
Reservation to the Hendry County 
Courthouse to oppose plans that could 
bring a massive power plant right next 
door, has been postponed. 

The demonstration, set to start April 
18 and end April 21 on the morning 
of a scheduled court hearing that pits 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida against 
defendants who support the plant, could 
be rescheduled to accommodate a new 
court date. 

The lawsuit against Florida Power & 
Light (FPL), McDaniel Reserve Realty 
Holdings (owned by developer Edward 
Garcia) and Hendry County, stems from 
the Tribe’s allegation that zoning for the 
property was changed improperly by the 
county from agricultural to mixed use 
after it was purchased by Garcia from 
the McDaniel family, who had lived and 
raised cattle on the land for decades. 

Garcia was to build a community 
complete with homes, shops, parks and 
industry - a Planned Unit Development 
(PUD) that requires compatible land uses. 

♦ See FPL on page 2A 

Tribe buys 
building for new 
clinic, offices 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — The Tribe’s recent 
purchase of a 10-acre site, complete with 
a large office building, on Stirling Road 
in Davie will house the future Hollywood 
Medical Center. The closing took place 
March 10. 

Formerly home to Farmers Insurance, 
the nearly 100,000-square-foot, two- 
story building, located at 5701 Stirling 
Road, is about a mile from the Hollywood 
Reservation. The structure has hurricane 
impact-resistant glass and shutters, an 
emergency generator, an interior courtyard 
and 750 parking spots. 

Because Council has already allocated 
funds for a new clinic in Big Cypress, 
Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
said the Hollywood Reservation would 
have had to wait years to secure funds for 
a new medical center in Hollywood. 

“We will use the new (Stirling Road) 
facility to fast track the schedule, as well 
as save the Tribe millions on building a 
new facility in Hollywood,” he said. 

The Tribe also plans to move the 
Health, Family Services and Information 
Technology Departments to the building. 

♦ See CLINIC on page 10A 


Davie against 
land into trust 
application 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — A 10.6-acre parcel of 
Tribal-owned land on Stirling Road is 
causing the Town of Davie great anxiety. 

When the Seminole Tribe requested 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
place the land into trust in March 2013, 
Davie mayor Judy Paul formally objected 
based on the belief it will negatively impact 
the town’s finances. The Tribe purchased 
the property, formerly a mobile home 
park, in 2005 and pays Davie $26,25 1 per 
year in property taxes. 

Davie held a public workshop Feb. 
19 to discuss the BIA trust process and the 
financial implications for the town, and 
as a result, Davie has directed its federal 
lobbyist to contact the BIA and reiterate 
the town’s opposition to placing the land 
into trust. Davie will also contact the BIA 
to determine what the Tribe plans to do 
with the land. 

“It’s all about the money,” said 
Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola. 
“We much prefer them to talk to us; the 
Tribe wants to be a good neighbor.” 

♦ See TRUST LAND on page 6A 


FAIRMOUNT, Ga. — During the 
Salacoa Valley Farms spring cattle sale 
March 22, about 50 Tribal members got 
front-row seats to the event that generated 
nearly $500,000 for the Seminole Tribe. 
The Board of Directors purchased the 
Georgia-based farm in December in hopes 
of improving the Tribe’s cattle program. 

“The average selling price was higher 
than the last sale,” said Alex Johns, Natural 
Resource director who oversees the Tribe’s 
cattle program and Salacoa. “There were 
some bargains, some brought what they were 
worth and some exceeded our expectations. 
It was a good turnout and there were a lot of 
Florida buyers, so a lot will be going back 
to Florida.” 

With the purchase of Salacoa, the 
fourth-largest purebred Brangus ranch in 
the country, all Tribal members are now 
cattle owners, but many who also have their 
own herds attended the sale and toured the 
4,500-acre farm. 

“This is what we needed to do,” said 
Stanlo Johns, who purchased his first 
cattle in 1959 and has a 350-head herd in 
Brighton with his son Todd Johns. “The 
industry changes about every 10 years, and 
the people who adapt quickest stay afloat 
longer. I think having these guys stick their 
necks out and go for it is the best thing to 
happen with the Tribe. We should have done 
this 40 years ago.” 

Joe Osceola, 91, who has raised cattle 
on Big Cypress for most his life, agrees. 

“This is moving the Tribe ahead,” said 
Osceola, who takes care of his 150-head 
herd every day and has no plans to stop. 
“The cattle business has improved a lot over 
the last 25 years. This is a good thing.” 

Primarily a seed stock operation, 
Salacoa produces bulls and heifers for cattle 
owners who want to upgrade their herds. 


TAMPA — Back in the corner by 
a chickee-roofed lannai, away from the 
bustling crowd gathering near the Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa pool, Billy 
Walker leaned down, waved his hand in 
front of an upset alligator and deftly put 
his fingers beneath its snout. Dressed in a 
blue traditional long shirt, turban and bare 
feet, Walker brought the beast’s gnarly 


Salacoa bulls’ superior genetics are widely 
acknowledged in the industry. The Board 
ultimately aims to improve the genetics of 
its cattle program. 


nostrils up high. The gator hung there, eyes 
wild, front toes barely touching the ground, 
unable to move. 

Walker then called over his 5 -year- 
old daughter, Shylah, a preschool student 
in Big Cypress, and directed her to put her 
little hand in the same place, as he slowly 
removed his. 

Gasps came from everywhere. 

Welcome to the pre-show for the 10th 
anniversary celebration of the Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Tampa. 


“I like seeing this good genetic breed 
because eventually we’ll have these 
genetics,” said Todd Johns, who runs his 
father’s herd in Brighton. “As a producer, it 


A crowd of Tribal members, staff, 
dignitaries and community members 
assembled beneath a blazing sun March 
11 to listen to speeches and toast one of 
Indian Country’s most notable economic 
achievements: the growth that transferred 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s humble 
Sheraton Hotel and Class II Casino into 
both the sixth-largest casino in the world 
and the most profitable Class III casino in 
Indian Country, complete with a 246-room 
hotel operating year-round at a 98 percent 


helps to sell our cows to others.” 

Better genetics equals a better beef 
product for the consumer. 


occupancy rate - all in 10 years. 

That’s why Walker finally picked up 
the gator - a traditional Seminole symbol 
of prosperity - threw it across his shoulders 
and danced with his daughter behind Tribal 
Medicine Man Bobby Henry and his family 
in a colorful call-and-response stomp dance 
demonstration that began the afternoon’s 
events. 

The celebration was part of a week- 
long affair, highlighted by a concert and 
employee giveaways, including a bus trip to 
Seminole Casino Coconut Creek. 

Chairman James E. Billie took the 
podium and reminisced about the formation 
of the Tribe’s Tampa Reservation, crediting 
144 Indians for the property that became 
federal trust land in 1980. 

He was referring to the accidental 
unearthing of a forgotten Fort Brooke 
cemetery discovered during construction 
of a downtown Tampa parking garage; the 
remains turned out to be 102 U.S. soldiers 
and 144 Seminole prisoners, waiting for 
deportation out West. 

In a unique trade-off between the city 
of Tampa and the Tribe, the Seminoles were 
re-interred on an 8. 5 -acre parcel of land in 
west Tampa near Interstate 4, which today 
is the Tampa Seminole Indian Reservation. 

“I never dreamed it would look like 
this: one of the best brands in the world, 
Hard Rock,” Chairman Billie said. 

Chairman Billie also paid tribute 
to Henry and his extended family, who, 
more than 30 years ago, agreed to vacate 
their Bradenton village to live on the new 
Tampa Reservation property. He praised 
family matriarch Ruby Osceola, who, upon 
Chairman Billie’s assurance that she could 
bring her prize pig, gave the final OK for the 
historic move. 

Today the Tampa Seminoles are 
scattered about eastern Hillsborough 
County, waiting for a nearby 900-acre tract 
of land (just across the Polk County line) to 
be awarded federal trust land status. 

When the Polk property becomes an 
official reservation, most of the original 
Tampa Seminoles, who now number more 
than 150, will move there. 

Hard Rock International Chairman 
and Seminole Gaming CEO Jim Allen 
spoke of “the early days” when Hard Rock 
first arrived. He marveled at the progress. 

♦ See HARD ROCK on page 4A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The Seminole Tribe celebrates the 10-year anniversary of Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa March 11. Pictured are Billy Walker holding the gator, and 
from left, Bobby Henry, Hard Rock International Chairman Jim Allen, Hard Rock Tampa President John Fontana and Chairman James E. Billie. 


♦ See SALACOA on page 10A 


Hard Rock Tampa celebrates 10 years 
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Big Cypress hosts 18th annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive. 
See full story on page 3A. 
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Editorial 


Ruby Osceola: No 
Tampa without the pig 


• James E. Billie 

B ack in 1979 when I first became 
Chairman, one of my dreams 
was to expand our reservations 
around the state of Florida. The areas where 
I wanted to go were industrial-type cities, 
and Tampa, with all its shipping, was one 
of them. And one other thing that came to 
mind back in those days and who really 
helped me establish the Tampa Seminole 
Reservation were 144 Indians. 

Of course, they’d been gone for 
more than 150 years. They were buried 
underneath the cement over there right in 
the center of Tampa. When I needed help, 
they came out to help us and it was, “Here 
we are.” I never dreamed I would see the 
day when it would look like this. 

Anyway, we have gone through a 
great transition here in Tampa. We started 
out with a bingo hall that used to be on 
the other side of this behemoth Hard Rock 
Hotel building. The original situation here 
has really been cannibalized, I think. We 
started out with just a little old tin building 
and I remember back in those days when 
we had finally got the reservation in place 
and we were desperately trying to open up 
a bingo hall. We were literally pouring the 
concrete beams and watching the clock. It 
was 24 hours and then you could put some 
weight on it. 

Well, after about 23 hours and maybe 
59 minutes, the damn thing collapsed, so we 
had to build it all back up again. That was a 
crazy situation. 

This property that became the Tampa 
Reservation, when we first came here, there 
was an abandoned J.M. Fields over along 
Hillsborough Avenue, and right over there 
where the tall building is today, was the 
location of the Indian village where Bobby 
Henry and his family lived. I’m not sure 
what year it was, 1980 or maybe 1981, and 
they were living someplace else. I went 
to that village and I said, “We are gonna 
start an Indian reservation over in Tampa. 
I would like you all to come over here and 
help me establish it. We need to let the white 
people know that Indians live around here.” 

Me and another guy named Stanford 
Jumper - a tall guy, I’m only about 5 ’6” 
or 5 ’7” and he stands about 6-foot-6 or 
something - we were sort of an odd couple 
staggering around there. We started pushing 
down trees, building chickee huts and all. 
One year went by and the Henrys had not 
come over yet. I thought, “What the heck is 
going on?” I thought they would be glad to 
come on over. 

So I made a trip back down to 
Bradenton, where they were. I said, “How 
come you all are not cornin’ here?” 

Back in those days Ruby Osceola was 
still alive. She was the matriarch of the 


family in the vil- 
lage. And Bob- 
by Henry just 
comes over and 
says, “James, 
no one wants to 
leave here be- 
cause we got a 
pig that we want 
to bring.” 

That damn 
thing stood up 
like Hogzilla or 
Pigzilla, I don’t know which it was. And, 
for some reason this pig was holding up my 
plans to bring Seminoles to the Tampa Res- 
ervation. 

So, I said to Bobby: “So how come you 
guys don’t want to come without this pig.” 
And Grandma walked up and said, “When 
we leave here, (the pig) is gonna have to be 
at the village.” So mean ol’ Stanford Jumper 
went out and got a U-Haul trailer and we 
pushed that doggone pig in there. 

And I forgot it breathes. So we 
slammed the door back there, drove from 
Bradenton to here, and we were gonna put it 
in a pig pen. I opened the trailer and that pig 
was laying on the floor, “Hahh . . . Hahh . . . 
Hahh . . . Hahh . . . breathing just like that. 
Oh my God. Like the pig was breathing 
its last breaths. We were gonna kill it . . . 
but wait a minute. It revived and the whole 
village finally came on over here and we 
established ourselves, in Tampa, and we 
have been here since. 

We made the reservation and we were 
doing all right, living in chickee huts, letting 
people know we are an ethnic group. Bobby 
Henry and his family are very ethnic, very 
traditional, you couldn’t ask for a better 
bunch of people. So time came, Hard Rock 
came in and it expanded and now we needed 
the whole reservation. 

So I went to Bobby. I said, “Hate to tell 
you guys but you are gonna have to leave 
the reservation and find you a home some 
place else.” 

So, we went and found homes for 
everyone nearby because Hard Rock was 
getting to be very big, and it still is today, 
and it seems like we are pretty big around 
the world. So we’d like to keep it that way. I 
want to thank everyone who contributed to 
this effort, particularly one guy who really 
helped us make it. And that is Jim Allen. 
Thank you very much, Jim, for bringing this 
whole atmosphere here. We are very proud 
of you. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida. These 
remarks were taken from his welcoming 
address March 11 at the 10th anniversary 
celebration for the Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa. 



♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


Instead, Garcia sold the 2,300-acre 
property to FPL which then proposed in 
its 10-year plan to build a massive, gas 
powered power plant. The plant would be 
a twin to the utility company’s West County 
Energy Center in Palm Beach County - one 
of the largest in the nation and the biggest 
producers of greenhouse gasses in Florida. 

Stephen Walker, an environmental and 
land use attorney for the Tribe’s legal team 
on the case, said the Tribe is challenging 
that the zoning change was inconsistent 
with the county’s own land use guidelines. 

“One of the questions the Tribe has is 
whether there is compatibility with land use 
. . . Under Florida law a county or city cannot 
adopt a rezoning that is not consistent or 
compatible. They can amend it, but they 
can’t ignore it,” Walker said. 

Tribal members say the plant’s 
constantly burning generator fires will 
destroy the night sky; its three 15 -story 
combustion towers will spew steaming 
clouds over the landscape; and its cooling 
pools will suck millions of gallons of water 
daily from the Florida aquifer - eventually 
destroying the Tribe’s long-established 
cultural, historical and economic balance 
with nature. 

Seminole descendants of Native 
Americans who called the land home long 
before cattle owners and developers, say 
the property that abutts the reservation 
line should be kept rural. They contend 


that the existence of several archeological 
sites, medicinal plants and wildlife species 
including endangered birds, reptiles and 
Florida panthers near or on the land, would 
be jeopardized. 

A preliminary hearing is set for 2 
p.m. April 2 at the courthouse, 25 E. 
Hickpoochee Ave. in LaBelle. There, 
the Tribe and the defendants will put the 
facts of the case, including discovery 
documentation concerning the land’s 
hydrology, archeology and environment 
issues, before the judge. However, Walker 
said, because the defendants did not produce 
reports in time to question subject experts 
during pre-trial depositions, the Tribe will 
ask for sanctions - one being to postpone 
the trial. The decision could take days, but 
likely not weeks. 

“The reports were provided to opposing 
(lawyers) but not to us. They showed it to 
us at the deposition, but it was too little too 
late,” Walker said. 

Tribal members and other interested 
people can attend April 2, but no testimony 
or arguments will be made. 

Walker said the time for the public to 
be heard is now while compatibility with 
cultural, historical, environmental and other 
surrounding issues are being argued. The 
public may also attend on the decided date 
of the trial. 

“Because the Tribe is unique, the 
distinction between Big Cypress and a 
subdivision in Weston is much, much more 
than a physical location. A reservation has 
a different kind of meaning than a typical 
residential community,” Walker said. 


Snapshots of exciting Board projects 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

H ard work, determination, 

commitment and due 
diligence - hallmarks of this 
administration - really work. Here are some 
brief updates of exciting Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. projects that are moving in the 
marketplace. I hope Tribal members will 
take a few minutes to acquaint themselves 
with these ventures and share our pride in 
these successful pursuits: 

EBG: Hard Rock Energy drink is the 
product licensed to Enterprise Beverage 
Group (EBG). Hard Rock Energy’s first 
cans came off the line last December and 
the excitement and sales have continued to 
build since then. In the stores that we are 
currently in, we have become the third best- 
selling energy drink. This month we are 
beginning distribution through Gold Coast. 
We are the first non-alcoholic beverage 
they sell. They have 10,000 customers 
in the area from Key West all the way up 
to Palm Beach and are excited to bring 
our product to their customers. We have 
already begun discussion with distributors 
in our next target market of Chicago and 
look forward to equal success there. 

Salacoa: We were able to acquire the 
Salacoa Valley Farms, complete our first 
sale and continue the operations of this 
historic ranch without missing a beat. We 
now control one of the country’s largest 
herd of Brangus cattle and are continuing 
to grow. Alex Johns maintains direct 
oversight of the operation and presided 
over this month’s cow sale. The response 
in the community has been tremendous. As 
we continue to interact with cowboys and 
ranchers, they are excited not only about 
us owning the operation, but they are also 
looking forward to taking advantage of a 
buyback program that will benefit them and 
allow us to continue to grow an exceptional 
cattle and beef program. 

Branded Beef: We were very 
excited with the launch of our Branded 
Beef program last year. In our first year 
of operation, our revenue was more than 
$800,000. This year is starting off even 


better. For the first two and half months we 
have already generated more than $400,000 
in revenue and many of the customers 
we have been pursuing are making 
commitments to us. Our relationship with 
Cheney Brothers continues to grow and 
we are talking to US Foods about taking 
us into the Atlanta market. If you get the 
chance, visit Fins at Sharky’s in Venice, on 
the Florida West Coast, for a fine meal in 
a great location, at an establishment that 
features Seminole Beef. 

Noble Juice: We have finished our 
acquisition of Blue Lake Citrus, the parent 
company that has been producing the 
Seminole Pride and Noble Juices. Noble 
Juices are currently available in more than 
5,000 retail locations including your local 
Publix. The business continues to grow. 
Both Cheney Brothers and US Foods are 
taking us into more and more accounts, 
and we are now producing the private 
label juice for US Foods. This takes us 
nationwide and increases our profitability. 
We are in the process of redesigning all 
labels to combine Seminole Pride with the 
Noble Brand to celebrate the relationship 
that we have. We are also in the process 
of developing new flavors and products 
and have started the process of producing 
drink mixes. Our sister company has been 
instrumental in helping us develop flavors 
that will have great market potential. 

OWV: Our latest product is the water 
we are calling OWV (ooh-wah). It is 
premium spring water, sourced in historic 
Orange Springs. The water is a hit. In just 
two weeks we have sold more than 1,000 
cases of water and the response everywhere 
has been tremendous. While the old water 
does enjoy the volume of the Hard Rock 
distribution, it is a commodity with many 
competitors. Our profits were only a few 
cents a case. The profits with OWV are 
many times that. 

Bank Acquisition: While the process 
has not been easy and the hurdles have not 
all been overcome, we are on track to ac- 
quire Valley Bank. We are going through 
the regulatory and legal processes and re- 
view but are on track to close the deal later 
this spring. This new acquisition will allow 


us to serve Trib- 
al members and 
have greater 
flexibility and 
opportunity for 
growth. 

Evans Oil: 

Since our ac- 
quisition, we 
have worked 
hard to help Ev- 
ans regain the 
status that it had 
prior to 2009. 

We have earned back the trust of several 
suppliers including, Marathon and Chev- 
ron. Additionally, we have recently won 
back two major accounts, Collier County 
and U.S. Sugar. We will continue to use 
our expertise and influence to penetrate 
new markets, supply competitive fuel and 
re-establish ourselves as a leading supplier 
of fuel. 

Trading Posts: The two stores owned 
and operated by the Board continue to 
experience phenomenal growth. The 
Hollywood C-Store is selling more gallons 
of gas than ever before, and the Board 
decided to double the tank capacity to meet 
customer demands. The Brighton C-Store 
has gained a lot of sales after the completion 
of its renovation last year. Brighton will 
continue to grow as the new and improved 
RV Park is slated to open in May. 

Seminole/S tiles: To date, the joint 
venture has completed three projects. The 
first was the renovation of the interior of 
Hollywood Classic followed by The Bol 
Asian restaurant and the MEP upgrade at 
the Brighton Casino. 

Three projects are currently in 
development: Hollywood Recreation 

Complex, Brighton Public Safety Building 
and Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce. 
The slate of upcoming projects continues 
to grow and the company landed its first 
job off the reservation, the new Gunther 
Volkswagen dealership. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



State should continue 
Gaming Compact 


• Jim Shore 

A billion dollars 

$1,000,000,000. As of this 
April, that’s how much 
money the Seminole Tribe will have 
shared with the state of Florida as its 
portion of gaming revenue, since the 
first Gaming Compact between the 
Tribe and the state went into effect in 
January of 2008. 

It’s all thanks to revenue sharing 
provisions in the Gaming Compact, 
which includes some gaming 
exclusivity for the Tribe in exchange 
for revenue to the state. 

In 2014, the Tribe will contribute 
a minimum of $250 million to the state 
of Florida, although that number is 
expected to move higher as the Tribe’s 
gaming revenues increase. 

It’s a rare deal when the state gets 
more money than expected, but that’s 
the success of Seminole gaming and the 
value of the Gaming Compact, and why 
the state should move now to continue 
the Compact for 2015 and beyond. 

According to U.S. law, some 
degree of gaming exclusivity is 
required for revenue sharing between a 
Tribe and a state. 

The Compact, hammered out over 
many years by the Tribe with Florida 
governors and legislative leaders, gave 
the Tribe the exclusive right to casino 
card games like blackjack and baccarat 
at five of its seven casinos in Florida 
through July 7, 2015. 


The Tribe was also awarded the 
exclusive right to offer slot machines 
outside of Miami-Dade and Broward 
counties, through the year 2030. 
Even though Florida already ranks 
third among states for total gambling 
revenues, some in the state are talking 
about further expansion. If the state 
opts to expand gaming and chip away 
at the Tribe’s exclusivity, then the Tribe 
can reduce or suspend revenue sharing 
payments to the state. 

By not continuing a very successful 
Compact, the state not only risks 
billions of dollars in future revenue, 
but also suggests a willingness to invest 
more in out-of-state interests whose 
primary focus is elsewhere, not Florida. 

The Compact also ensures that 
Florida gaming is both profitable and 
controlled versus other places, like 
Atlantic City, where rapid gaming 
expansion came at a huge financial and 
social cost. 

For centuries, Florida’s Seminoles 
struggled to gain an economic footing. 
Our fortunes began to change when the 
first Seminole gaming operation opened 
in 1979 as a high-stakes bingo hall, 
in what is now the Seminole Classic 
Casino. It was a forerunner of the 
Indian gaming movement throughout 
North America and helped to set the 
legal right for Tribes to establish 
gaming entities on their reservations. 

The Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act followed in 1988. It established 
the process for Tribes and states to 


negotiate gaming compacts. 

The Seminole Tribe pushed for 
a Gaming Compact with the state 
of Florida for nearly two decades. 
For the Tribe, a long-term Gaming 
Compact means a stable future for 
3,900 Seminoles, who have achieved 
economic independence and expanded 
opportunities in education and business 
as a result. 

In addition, profits from Seminole 
gaming operations are reinvested in the 
Florida economy, which generates more 
jobs and more re-spending as hundreds 
of millions of dollars are recirculated 
through the Florida economy. 

In 2012, Seminole gaming was 
responsible for 23,000 direct and 
indirect jobs in Florida, an increase 
of 106 percent over pre-Compact 
employment levels. 

Nearly a billion dollars in 
purchases of goods and services 
statewide are attributable to Seminole 
gaming operations, up 155 percent 
since before the Gaming Compact. 

A billion dollars in revenue sharing, 
and growing. Tens of thousands of jobs. 
Billions in economic impact. It adds up 
to a great deal for Florida, one in which 
we’re pleased to be a partner, and one 
that deserves to go on well into the 
future. 

Jim Shore is general counsel of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. This column 
originally appeared in the Sun Sentinel. 
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Community 


Cattle drive invokes past Tribal pioneers 

The 18 th annual event memorializes the late ‘Big’ Charlie Osceola 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


Eileen Soler 

Morgan Yates, of Brighton, rides Blondie at the head of the 9-mile 18th annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & Rodeo March 22 on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


BIG CYPRESS — Steven 
Yzaguirre rode high in the saddle 
through Big Cypress Reservation’s 
vast grazing range under the infinite 
sky and lived, even for just a few 
hours, the life of his forefathers. 

“This is a memorial tribute to the 
real cattlemen - the Natives who ran 
the livestock long before barbed wire. 

It was 200 to 300 miles of gritty labor,” 
said Yzaguirre, the great-grandson of 
Immokalee cattleman John Jimmie, 
for whom the John Jimmie Memorial 
Arena is named. 

The 18th annual Junior Cypress 
Cattle Drive & Rodeo March 22 
brought nearly 50 riders on horseback 
to rustle 32 steer from Big Cypress and 
15 other bovine from Immokalee. 

The 9-mile re-enactment 
included cowboys and cowgirls, work 
dogs and the family of Honorary 
Trail Boss “Big” Charlie Osceola, 
which was represented by daughter 
Ruth Osceola, son Joe B. Osceola 
(who took over his father’s ranch), 
granddaughter Geraldine Osceola and 
great-granddaughters Jordan, Randean 
and Randee Osceola and Hortecia 
Yzaguirre. 

Geraldine Osceola, of the Culture 
Department in Big Cypress, said she 
felt the presence of her late grandfather 
from the moment word came that “Big” 

Charlie was chosen as the Honorary 
Trail Boss. 

“It’s getting us to remember him 
and talk about him again. It’s like he is 
with us,” she said. 

“Big” Charlie Osceola was a big recollection. He owned two horses, tended 
man - six- foot-plus and nearly 300 pounds his cattle diligently, carved wood and loved 
- and regarded as a “gentle giant” by all to cook. His frybread was so impressive 


that the recipe is handed down through matter what was happening, when we went 
generations. Hint: add sweet creamed corn, to his house ‘grandpa’s bread’ was always 
“We called it ‘grandpa’s bread.’ No on the table,” Geraldine said. 


The cattle drive started at 
Ceremonial Road, snaked past the 
pastures of Clifton Billie, Richard 
Bowers, Mary Jene Koenes and others 
until the midway snack, prayer and 
speeches on Mondo Tiger’s spread. 

There, the Tribe’s poet laureate 
and third-generation cowboy Moses 
Jumper read his Indian Cowboy 
Dreams that celebrates the memory 
of Seminole cattle pioneers, including 
Charlie Micco, Naha Tiger, Josia 
Johns, Big MorganSmith and Samson 
Dixon. 

“These were the ‘real men’ from 
the top of their boot to the top of their 
‘Tom Mix Hat’,” Jumper read. 

Meanwhile, many of today’s 
Tribal cattle owners were out of the 
state adding to their herds at the 
Salacoa Valley Farms cattle sale in 
Georgia. Jumper said the Seminole 
Cattle program is the fourth most 
productive program in the state. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
said the annual cattle drive began in 
1997 in memory of Junior Cypress, 
who made his mark not only for cattle 
work but also for rounding up children 
from all comers of the reservation 
and keeping them on the straight and 
narrow. 

“I think the back of his tmck 
saw more children than cattle. Now, 
today’s cattle owners are the kids of 
the originals,” Rep. Frank said. 

For Lisa Osceola, who helps tend 
husband, Rudy Osceola’s, ranch daily, 
the annual cattle drive is always a treat. 

“We do this every day - working 
cows, out in the hot sun, riding a horse for 
long hours,” she said. “But I’m not going 
to lie - today is more leisure than work.” 

See more CATTLE DRIVE photos on page 8A 


Rehabilitated Florida 
panther released near 
Big Cypress Reservation 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

During the Chalo Nitka Festival & Rodeo March 1, spectators watch Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers 
slice into a fresh campfire-cooked, 20-pound garfish. 

Chalo Nitka festival 
features old and new 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


HENDRY COUNTY — The young 
panther was hesitant to leave the familiarity 
of her crate for the unknown wilderness of 
Big Cypress after a long day of travel from 
north Florida to the Everglades March 10. 
After a minute, the rehabilitated cat realized 
freedom was hers; she slowly emerged and 
took off mnning toward a cypress pond in 
the distance. 

She was gone in a flash, nearly a year 
after sustaining multiple injuries likely from 
a car collision. 

Last May, a homeowner noticed the 
then-9-month-old kitten hiding in bushes, 
injured, and alerted the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC). The FWC brought her to the 
Animal Specialty Hospital of Florida in 
Naples where she underwent surgery on 
her fractured leg, fractured ribs and bmised 
lung. 

The panther was then 
taken to the White Oak 
Conservation Center in 
Yulee, Fla., where she was 
nursed back to health in a 
10-acre natural enclosure 
with minimal human 
contact. 

The healthy cat was 
released back into the wild 
by the FWC near the Big 
Cypress Reservation in 
front of a crowd of well- 
wishers who included 
FWC Commissioner Ron 
Bergeron, Florida Attorney 
General Pam Bondi and 
musician John Anderson. 

“I’m honored to 
release it into the wild,” 

Bergeron said. “It’s a 
great day for the Florida 
panther.” 

The panther was set 
free on Bergeron’s 750- 
acre Green Glades West 
Ranch, which borders the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 

Because female panthers 
require about 50 square 
miles for a home range in 
which to hunt, live and raise 
kittens, the panther will 
likely cross the boundary 
into the reservation. 


“Female panthers are more readily 
accepted into a population,” said FWC 
panther team leader and biologist Darrell 
Land. “We released her into an area where 
she will feel at home. And that’s not mere 
bling she’s wearing around her neck, it’s a 
radio collar.” 

The collar will allow the FWC to 
track the 90-pound panther’s movements 
throughout her life, which could be 7 to 10 
years or more. 

The Florida panther has been an 
endangered species since 1967. The 
Department of Interior’s Endangered 
Species Act defines an endangered species 
as one in danger of extinction throughout 
all or a significant portion of its range. 
The goal is to restore all federally listed 
endangered species to viable self-sustaining 
populations. 

Since the 1980s, the effort to protect 
and increase the Florida panther population 
has proven successful, but its habitat 


has decreased dramatically. Historically, 
panthers lived in the southeastern U.S. from 
Arkansas to Florida. Today their range is 
limited to about 4,000 square miles south of 
the Caloosahatchee River and inland from 
the coasts. This range includes portions of 
Big Cypress and Immokalee Reservations, 
as well as the parcel of land on the northern 
border of Big Cypress that Florida Power 
& Light hopes to develop into a massive 
power plant. 

The FWC wrote a panther recovery 
plan in 1 98 1 with the obj ective of preventing 
extinction. Bergeron said about 30 panthers 
lived in the wild in the 1980s, but today that 
figure is estimated to be between 100 and 
160. 

“We do see panthers out here, so it’s 
quite a success story,” Bergeron said. 
“My family has been out here for eight 
generations and we are honored to be a 
neighbor of the Seminole Tribe.” 


MOORE HAVEN — Only in Moore 
Haven, during the tiny town’s biggest 
event of the year, do residents of all races 
color the landscape in Seminole patchwork 
clothing. 

Decked in hand-stitched skirts, shirts, 
vests and jackets that boasted Seminole 
symbols, scores of white, Hispanic, black 
and Seminole spectators lined the former 
Main Street, now Avenue J, on March 1 
for the 66th annual Chalo Nitka Festival & 
Rodeo parade. 

“Lottie Huff, from Brighton 
Reservation, made this for me,” said 
former Moore Haven High School 
principal and football coach Karl Engel, 
showing off a jacket fashioned by Huff to 
commemorate his years of coaching and 
teaching local children, including many 
who became Tribal leaders. 

The entire Ogletree family - mom, 
Adrian; dad, Macon; and daughters, Jodi 
and Jayden - drove 1 1 hours from Georgia 
to don Chalo Nitka T-shirts and Seminole 
attire for the event that Adrian Ogletree 
said celebrates shared community culture 
and history. 

“My great -grandfather was the second 
judge to serve Glades County. My mother 
was bom right here,” she said as her family 
cheered on a cavalcade of marching bands 
and floats from the front yard of the family 
home. “Community events like this are 


critical. It explains who we are and helps 
us look to the future.” 

And only in Moore Haven did 
residents greet each other all day long with 
“Happy Chalo Nitka.” 

Chalo Nitka, which means “Big Bass” 
in Creek, began in 1949 to celebrate the 
asphalt paving of the narrow roadway. 
Then, like now, the parade led to an open 
field where Seminoles showcased doll and 
basket making, wood carving, traditional 
foods and alligator wrestling. 

Lewis Gopher, of Brighton 
Reservation, who served on the organizing 
committee, said Seminoles have always 
been a part of the festival where non- 
Natives are more than welcome to sport 
Native garb. In fact, folks who dressed the 
part were admitted free. 

“This is a community really into the 
Seminole history and culture, and they 
want to participate as much as they can. It 
feels good that they are interested in who 
we are,” Gopher said. 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr., Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger, Florida Women’s Hall of 
Famer Louise Gopher and all Seminole 
royalty rode in convertible cars while 
tossing candy to cheering spectators. Other 
Seminole VIPs traveled the route atop a 
swamp buggy. Students and teachers from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School waved 
aboard a float decorated in palm fronds. 

♦ See CHALO NITKA on page 7A 


♦ See PANTHER on pagelOA 



Beverly Bidney 

The healthy Florida panther emerges from the travel crate as a Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
employee records the moment on her cell phone and iPad March 10 during the release of the panther near the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 
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A conversation with John Fontana, president of Hard Rock Tampa 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa President John Fontana presents $100,000 checks to four Tampa Bay charities: Metropolitan Ministries, the 
DeBartolo Family Foundation, Hands Across the Bay and the Bill Edwards Foundation for the Arts during the March 11 anniversary event. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — John Fontana, president 
of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa, oversees the day-to-day operations 
of the world’s sixth-largest casino and a 
12-story, 246-room hotel. With more than 
3,300 team members, the fifth-largest 
employer in the Tampa Bay area had a $592 
million economic impact on the region in 
2013. 

Fontana has worked for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida for 34 years and has been 
involved with Tribal gaming pursuits 
most of that time. As general manager of 
the original Seminole Casino Tampa, the 
Florida State University graduate coupled 
his financial training and management 
acumen with a unique experience to help 
transform a few rough acres around an 
abandoned J.M. Fields store into the award- 
winning Hard Rock Tampa, one of the most 
profitable casino in the United States. 

Fontana’s career in Indian gaming 
includes stints as a consultant on the 
opening teams for the initial facilities built 
for the Sycuan Casino in El Cajon, Calif., 
and Little Six Casino in Prior Lake, Minn. 
Fontana also serves on the board for the 
Florida Council for Compulsive Gambling. 

Fontana is the son of Jean Fontana, who 
worked myriad jobs during her 40 years 
as a valued Seminole Tribal government 
employee, including assistant controller, 
risk manager and Human Resources 
Department director for the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. John Fontana’s brother, Vincent, 
is a storage manager for the Seminole Tribe 
Accounting Department in Hollywood. 

Hard Rock Tampa recently held a 
celebration in honor of its 1 0th anniversary. 

PG: In your wildest dreams, growing 
up and trying to figure out what you’re 
going to do, did this kind of a life ever 
cross your mind? 

JF: No. As a kid, I was never one of 
those kids that was, you know, this is what I 

want to do, this 
is what I want 
to be. So when 
I really started 
thinking about a 
career and got to 
college, I used 
to tell people all 
the time, even 
two or three 
years after I 
started working 
at the bingo 
hall, if you had 
come to me my 
senior year in college while I was getting 
my finance degree and told me I would be 
running a bingo hall in three years, I would 
have said you’re crazy. 

So, I am just a great example of 
someone who has been in the right place at 
the right time. I have been really fortunate 
a lot of times and then you couple that with 
being willing to do the work the opportunity 
presents, you know, so you kind of make 
your own way sometimes. You’ve been 
working around the Tribe as long as I have. 
You know that even through their trials and 
tribulations and ups and downs, they have 
been great people and I am very fortunate to 
be around them. 

PG: When you first came to Tampa, 
remembering the way it looked back 
then, could you have envisioned that this 
would become, in less than 10 years, what 
they are calling the sixth-largest casino in 
the world? 

JF: Never, never in a million. I didn’t 
even know to imagine it, you know what I 
mean? Even though I was working in the 
casino industry, I don’t think I went to my 
first casino until after I was working here. I 
think the first time I was ever in a casino was 
a trip to Vegas that was part of work here, to 
a seminar about bingo as part of a gaming 
conference. First time I had ever been in a 
casino, so I am not sure I had the mental 
snapshot to imagine this. It would be like, 
could you ever imagine seeing Godzilla if 
you didn’t know what Godzilla looked like? 

Certainly back then, I don’t think 
anyone could have foreseen this. I think the 
first time I got a notion that this could really 
be something is when I saw what happened 
at Foxwoods. That was the first real (Indian) 
casino. There were people who had some 
slot machines out there prior to that, but 
the approach wasn’t a casino approach. But 
when you saw Foxwoods you started to 
think, wow, what we could do? 

What I do recall is when they first 
passed IGRA (Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act) in ’88, the management company Pan 
American was here. You know Jim Clare. 
They were great guys, real nice guys, and 
they got the deal of the century. But they 
made an honest deal and lived up to their 
end of the bargain, as the Tribe did. I 
remember going to those guys and saying, 
“Geez, we should just bring slot machines 
and blackjack tables and crap tables in and 
see what happens. No one knows what’s 
going on.” 

The Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Authority did not exist at that time. They 
just passed this piece of legislation and 
there were no regulations, no government 
body, there was nothing. And it said you can 
do Class III gaming. So I said, you know 
what, let’s bring the stuff in and sort it out 
when it is done. 

But I think those guys were smart 
enough to realize - and I wasn’t - that 
we didn’t have a clue about running one 
of those things. It’s one thing to say let’s 
get some blackjack tables and another to 
actually open one and make it work the 
right way and not have everyone in the 
world stealing from you and those kinds 
of things. But, yeah, that was probably the 
time, right around then, when I started to 


think what could happen. And then after I 
saw Foxwoods, what struck me was it was 
way up in Connecticut - if you look at the 
aerials of the place, it is in the woods. I 
thought, you know, if they can make that 
kind of money in the woods, think of what 
we could do in Tampa, or Hollywood. 

PG: You realized that people will 
travel a long way to go to the casino. In 
other words, they say people from Tampa 
won’t drive to St. Pete to see the Tampa 
Bay Rays baseball team, but people from 
Sarasota will drive all the way up here to 
the Hard Rock Tampa. 

JF : Oh yeah. I had seen some of that. I 
had seen Cherokee Bingo. They used to bus 
in 10,000 people and the one time I went 
there, I don’t know if you have ever been 
there, but it is on the side of a mountain. 
Getting there ain’t easy. Imagine getting 
there on a bus. If you drive from Asheville 
to the Cherokee Reservation, it’s a two-lane 
road and I am not even sure you get a bus 
down there with oncoming traffic. 

Then you look around here and you 
think, wow, in the middle of all this, we 
could really do something. Then in the late 
’90s, we brought the machines in. One of 
the things I am really proud of is we were 
the first of any Native American Tribe to do 
machine-based gaming. We started with the 
bingo machines that we kind of invented 
and built in Sarasota, then went to the pull 
tab machines. There were a couple spots 
around the country where people went out 
and bought old used machines and put those 
out there, but in terms of any kind of scale 
with machine gaming, Tampa was the first 
place. 

PG: You keep up with all that is going 
on with Indian gaming around the whole 
country? I see a lot of those stories and 
in just the last four years it has increased 
dramatically. There are Tribes applying 
for gaming licenses everywhere, even, 
like you say, in the middle of nowhere. 

JF: You look at some of these places 
and they are beautiful. These travel resorts 
are all over the country. Gorgeous. People 
have spent tons of money putting these 
together. I think back during the time when 
the Seminole Tribe had partnered with the 
Pan American guys to go do other bingos. 
We went to Quapaw, Okla. You flew to 
St. Louis and then took a small plane 
somewhere else and you drove out into 
the middle of the plains on Route 66. It 
was literally 4 miles south of the middle of 
nowhere and there are places in those kinds 
of locations today that have world class, 
$ 100-million buildings. And it just amazes 
me. It is unbelievable how much gaming 
there is and how ready to go to a casino 
America is. 

PG: But this is all happening while 
there are pockets of huge protest against 
gaming expansion everywhere. The 
opposition was never this vocal in the 
past. 

JF: Public opinion about gaming is on 
a kind of pendulum. Early on, obviously, 
there was a lot of resistance that was driven 
by the gaming jurisdictions lobbying against 
Tribal gaming. Vegas didn’t want there to 
be gaming anywhere else in the world. 

Then, the states started to understand 
the revenue potential for the state. That 
drove the states to say, hey look, the state of 
Connecticut is getting a $100 million a year 
out of that. Real money. So you started to 
see a lot of states with budgets that weren’t 
gigantic, (a lot smaller than the state of 
Florida) but where it was a really viable 
financial solution to some problems. But 
I think now what you are starting to see is 
the backlash from all of that . . . where they 
are saying, you know it is an easy fix. But 
you just can’t build casinos and suddenly all 
the state financial problems are going to go 
away. 

I think you are starting to see a little 
bit of it. It will settle somewhere sensible at 
some point. It is crazy. If I had really wanted 
to chase it, I probably could have worked 
in 30 states. I never had that desire to be 
anywhere but here. But the way it has gone, 
I could have had a job a year for the past 30 
years. Moved every year. 

PG: What do you see, looking in the 
future at this point? Is the increase in all 
these little dinky racinos and storefront 
gaming rooms, is this eventually going 
to saturate the market and affect Hard 
Rock Tampa negatively? Or is the Hard 
Rock brand so special it can withstand 
that? 

JF: Yes, it is. There is something about 
having that brand that is so important. 
Today, people who hear the brand, associate 
the brand with good things. They hear Hard 
Rock and they may not have the exact 
perception of what we are doing, but there 
is a kind of a subconscious, initial instant 
positive reaction that is a very positive 
thing. And I think the brand has helped us 
in that way. If it was just Seminole casinos, 
there would certainly be people who have 
no clue - maybe they never come here - and 
would have a different perception. 

Most people at the end of the day, 
as voters in the state, will have a voice, 
whether they ever show up here or not. So 
I think the brand helps and the Tribe being 
good custodians of the brand helps as well. I 
think when you project out into the future, I 
don’t care what anyone else builds, or what 
they call it, this brand is something you 
can’t replicate, you can’t knock it off. You 
just can’t. 

The Hard Rock brand is 40 years old, 
and I don’t know what the number is but it 
is the fifth, sixth or seventh most recognized 
brand on the planet. You are talking about 
brands like Coke and Pepsi and Nike, IBM, 
that kind of brand recognition 


So, I don’t care who comes up and 
builds a casino; they are not going to put 
a name on it that is more recognizable 
than Hard Rock. The value of the brand is 
what you make it. The Hard Rock branding 
guys work on quality and not just slapping 
a guitar anyplace that’s willing to pay. It 
would be easy to do that. Lots of people 
would love to get the brand involved in 
stuff, no matter what the quality was. And 
there are opportunities that we need to 
specifically stay away from. 

The brand department works with the 
“best in breed” type companies. When we 
do these hotel and casino projects around 
the world, it is going to be quality; it’s not 
going to be, OK, someone’s going to give 
us a million dollars so let’s slap a guitar on 
the wall. A proper custodian of the brand 
ensures the future. 

PG: Do you get people approaching 
you here in Tampa with crazy ideas? 

JF : We would never handle brand stuff 
out of Tampa. Anyone who would come 
here regarding branding like that we would 
redirect to Orlando. They do come here, 
though. I had someone comer me with a 
proposal to have Hard Rock taxi cabs. They 
were going to use the brand and this really 
cool idea of a hybrid between a cab and a 
limousine with multiple people. They had 
all this software worked out to make it work. 

Which brings up an interesting point. 
In the past, when people approached the 
Seminole Tribe, 1 0 out of 1 0 would approach 
the Tribe with their hands out (saying), “We 
can do this; all you got to do is put a million 
dollars into the project.” Right. 

Now it is the other way around with 
the Tribe. People come to the Tribe and it’s, 
“Hey listen, we are willing to pay you to get 
your brand involved in this.” Those are the 
kind of values, from buying and protecting 
the brand that I certainly didn’t realize 
before being involved in all this. 

That is a big difference; there are people 
now actively seeking out the Tribe as a 
partner - because of the credibility the Tribe 
brings to the table - instead of as a finance 
source. Even that was a metamorphosis 
from the time the Tribe didn’t have a dime. 
When I first came to work for the Tribe in 
1980 at the Accounting Department, if it 
wasn’t coming in from a federal grant or a 
state grant, it pretty much wasn’t coming in. 
The Seminoles just started making a little 
bit of money in cigarettes, for four or five 
years, but it wasn’t giant money. And bingo 
had just been opened a little while. 

It’s all changed. I told a reporter the 
other day we’re funding the state. The 
state wants our money. They come to us 
for money. Different world. Ten years 
down the road, on this property, no matter 
what happens, you are going to see growth 
because it is a very strong market. When 
I think about competition incoming to the 
market, certainly that is the last thing you 
want in a market. You don’t need it. 

But, we are running the place, the 
brand, in a way that is ready for whatever 
comes. The Tribe has a lot of historical 
claim to what it has and there are reasons 
that the state should respect that history and 
the partnership the Tribe has lived up to. 

So, if the state wants to expand gaming 
in the state, my opinion is why would you 
need anyone besides the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida to do that? The Seminole Tribe is the 
strongest, most financially sound gaming 
company in the United States. We have the 
only investment grade credit rating. You 
look at a company like Harris that has 28 to 
30 casinos and they are $22 billion in debt. 
Their debt is 14 to 15 times what they earn 
in a year. 

Our ration is 1.2, 1.5. We have the 
strongest balance sheet in the industry. 
So look, if someone wants to build a 
billion-dollar resort on Miami Beach, we 
certainly have the financial wherewithal, 
the expertise and history and resources to 
do that very successfully. And then you get 
all the benefits - the revenue encompassing 
the state. 

Believe me, if Genting builds a casino, 
every dollar of profit is going out of the 
United States. Seminole Tribe of Florida 
builds a casino, the expenditures, the 


payroll, and the profit will all stay in the 
state of Florida because that’s where the 
Tribe lives, that’s where the owners live. So 
why do you need to go look at these other 
companies to do these things? And it’s not 
like the Tribe can only build a Hard Rock, 
right? We can build any theme casino you 
want to build. 

PG: What about the Tampa Seminole 
people who lived on this reservation. The 
Chairman gave them a lot of praise in his 
speech. It seems they were very important 
to the success, as well. 

JF : I have been around the Tribe since 
I was 12 or 13 years old. So, as much as 
any non-Tribal member can have exposure 
to them, I had it. And these folks have been 
my friends here for 30 years. Bobby Henry, 
Richard Henry, their families, the Franks, 
Nancy Frank, these are people I have known 
for a long time. Now I know their kids and I 
know their grandkids. 

To do what they did ... first to come 
here. These were family-based people. 
They focused on their families. It is 
important. It is a circle like a family should 
be. Think how hard it was to pick up and 
remove themselves from the structure they 
were living in, and move to a place where 
there wasn’t that same structure. It wasn’t 
like they all came to Tampa because, oh, 
there was all this money in it for them. It 
was, “Hey, come and live in Tampa. We 
are trying to establish the Seminole Tribe 
here and we need Tribal members to be in 
Tampa.” 

It’s not like jumping on a ship for 
the other side of the world, but it was a 
commitment. I’m not sure I would have 
done that, or could have done that. And 
then, soon as they got here, we immediately 
started putting commercial stuff all around 
them. The bingo hall was busy, really busy 


and the smoke shop traffic . . . imagine trying 
to get in and out of your driveway every day 
by cutting through the smoke shop line. It 
was not an easy thing to do. 

The building kept getting bigger around 
them and I don’t know if you remember 
the townhouses we had back here; they 
were in the shadow of the back door that 
was the loading dock for the bingo hall, 
right next door to them. It wasn’t like this 
was paradise in Tampa. They put up with 
so much here, and then we tell them it is 
going to get bigger so we need you to move 
off this piece of land; go live in another 
community. Now, they are spread out. That 
was a lot of sacrifice. 

They were integral to the success we 
have here. This is a Tribal government. It 
is not a business. So if you think about how 
that group of people could have reacted in 
terms of their political position with the 
people who were at the helm when all this 
was happening to them . . . 

Think about it. If they had convinced 
James - no we should not economically 
develop the Tampa property; this is a 
reservation; we live here; we don’t want 
to build Hard Rock here; go away - think 
about the impact on the Tribe. This was 60, 
70, 80 people who sacrificed a lot. 

It was different on the other reservations. 
Gaming was never as impactful as it was 
here in Tampa. That speaks volumes to the 
folk here. I have a huge amount of respect 
for them and, hopefully, they consider me a 
friend and not just a guy who works here. 

And now you see the children of people 
who were bom after we got here come to 
work. We have Johnny Henry’s son, Andrew, 
in the TCD program. He’s a good kid. You 
see Richard Henry’s daughter, Alena, in the 
program and she is getting ready to have 
kids. There is definitely a rich Tribal history 
here in Tampa. I am very thankful to those 
folks. 


♦ HARD ROCK 

From page 1A 


“The amazing success that this 
particular facility has had is tmly 
legendary. It clearly competes with 
any casino in the world, and it only 
happens because of John Fontana and 
the amazing staff here,” Allen said. 

The rise was swift. Pushed by 
Chairman Billie, the Tribe quickly 
took advantage of its reservation 
status, opening a museum and village 
(including a small zoo of Florida birds 
and animals), alligator pit, smoke shop 
and a high-stakes bingo hall within 
two years. Next came a Four Points 
Sheraton Hotel. Then slot machines and 
poker tables. 

By 2000, the Seminoles had stmck 
a deal with Hard Rock to rebuild 
the casino, which opened in 2004. 
Expansion occurred to both the hotel 
and casino areas in 2007 and 2012, as 
Vegas-style slot machines and blackjack 
were added. 

Today, according to the Tampa Bay 
Business Journal , Hard Rock Tampa is 
the fifth-largest private employer in the 
seven-county Tampa Bay area. In 2013, 
it boasted a total economic impact of 
$592 million. 

“This growth doesn’t just happen. 
It’s leadership. It’s vision, Jim Allen, 
James Billie and the Tribe,” said John 
Fontana, president of Hard Rock 
Tampa. He leads a staff of 3,300 team 
members. “For the Seminole Tribe to 
continue to invest in us, to continue to 
show faith in what we are doing, it’s so 
much appreciated and I don’t want any 
Tribal member or leader to ever think 
that we take this for granted. We are 
truly, truly thankful.” 

To give back to the community, 
Hard Rock Tampa will donate 
$100,000 ($10,000 a year for 10 years) 
each to four Tampa Bay charitable 
organizations, adding to the more than 
$10 million Hard Rock Tampa has 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa Seminole Nancy Frank shows her 
‘shakers,’ tin cans filled with BBs, strapped 
to her legs to create a shaking percussion 
sound during traditional Tribal dances. 


donated to more than 100 charities 
since its inception. In fact, for the 
past three years, six Hillsborough 
County cultural institutions - Florida 
Aquarium, Lowry Park Zoo, Museum 
of Science & Industry, Straz Center, 
Glazer Children’s Museum and Tampa 
Bay History Center - have shared about 
$2 million in Seminole gaming funds. 

The four charities honored March 
11 were the Bill Edwards Foundation 
for the Arts, Hands Across the Bay, 
the DeBartolo Family Foundation and 
Metropolitan Ministries. 

“We want to use our 10th 
anniversary as a celebration of 
the property’s successes and 
accomplishments,” Fontana said. “But, 
more importantly, we want to give back 
to show we are extremely grateful for 
the magnitude of support from Tampa 
Bay throughout all of these years.” 
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The sculptural biofiltration wall on the southeast corner of the Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 
parking garage helps clean water and generate power. 


Coconut Creek casino 
biofiltration wall 
helps environment 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

COCONUT CREEK — To reduce 
costs and help the environment, while 
also adding aesthetic appeal, Seminole 
Casino Coconut Creek built a sculptural 
biofiltration wall on the parking garage to 
clean water and generate power. 

Since its completion in 2012, the wall 
has saved the Tribe approximately $12,000 
a year, according to Florida Power & Light. 

“It was a collaborative effort between 
us and the city of Coconut Creek, which 
has guidelines for the public display of 
art,” said Steve Bonner, general manager 
of Seminole Casino Coconut Creek. 
“We wanted to set the standard and have 
something we and the city could be proud 
of. Instead of a big giant box you park cars 
in, it’s a nice space.” 

The 40-foot-high wall on the southeast 
comer of the garage was conceived as a 
living system to improve the surrounding 
environment by filtering water from 
retention ponds on the property. The 
filtration system removes excess nutrients, 
metals and oils from the pond water. 

Designed by Michael Singer Studio 



Beverly Bidney 

The system filters 150,000 gallons of water per 
day, first through the wall’s ultraviolet filters 
and then again by native plants at the base. 


in Delray Beach, the biofiltration wall 
complies with Coconut Creek’s MainStreet 
Design Standards, which support the 
city’s progressive environmental practices 
encouraging green development and 
aesthetic character of the MainStreet 
District. 

“It’s a great project; it’s one of a 
kind,” said Jason Bregman, associate with 
Michael Singer Studio. “When it rains, the 
ponds fill up and that water gets dumped 
into the canal system, which goes into the 
Intracoastal and the ocean. That’s where 
our fish population is raised, like a nursery. 
It’s also where a large part of the coastal 
biodiversity of Florida is found. The water 
quality in the canals is poor; if everyone did 
more to filter their ponds, the waters and 
fisheries would be stronger and cleaner. 
The Native American populations are the 
ones who knew this well and knew it first.” 

The system filters 150,000 gallons 
of water per day, first through the wall’s 
ultraviolet filters and then again by native 
plants at the base of the wall. A solar 
canopy on the roof of the garage generates 
about 23 kilowatts of power per day, more 
than enough to power the pumps, filters, 
lights and elevators in the garage. 

Native plants used by Seminoles 
for generations are incorporated into the 
design, including coontie and cattail. 

“The aquatic plants have been 
scientifically proven to be effective for 
filtration and getting bacteria out of water,” 
Bregman said. “Their root systems foster 
beneficial bacteria which also filter the 
water.” 

The biofiltration garden at the base 
of the wall uses technology found in 
aquaculture and fish farming. Aqua cubes 
in the aquatic plant bed bubble the water, 
adding oxygen to it. The system basically 
treats the water like a big fish tank. 

“It’s interesting that the plants are 
native - it really speaks to Florida,” 
Bonner said. “It’s been a success. We had 
to play with the water flow, but it’s been 
pretty maintenance-free. It really does take 
care of itself.” 

The deep retention ponds hold a lot 
of water, so it can take months to filter, 
depending on the amount of rainfall. 

“Our environment is out of balance,” 
Bregman said. “This is a small piece, 
but if we all did our share it can have a 
huge impact and clean our waterways. 
Everything is interconnected in South 
Florida.” 


Child welfare conference 
coming to Fort Lauderdale 

Event to be held April 14- 16 at Pier Sixty-Six 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — About 
700 people are expected to attend the 
annual National Indian Child Welfare 
Association (NICWA) conference in Fort 
Lauderdale April 14-16. 

In its 32nd year, the Protecting Our 
Children National American Indian 
Conference on Child Abuse and Neglect 
will offer workshops focusing on child 
welfare, foster care and adoption services; 
children’s mental health; data and research; 
legal affairs and advocacy; and youth 
involvement and family engagement, 
among others. 

The theme of this year’s conference, 
to be held at Hyatt Regency Pier Sixty- Six 
in Fort Lauderdale, is “In the best interest 
of Native children - ICWA’s enduring 
legacy.” The Seminole Tribe is the host 
sponsor. 

Tribal member Ted Nelson, NICWA 
vice president who has served on its Board 
of Directors since 2006, helped bring the 
event to Florida. 

“It is the first time the meeting will be 
held on the East Coast,” said Nelson, who 


has attended NICWA conferences since 
2004. “We wanted to bring the conference 
here so all the Tribal social services could 
be there from the East Coast Tribes.” 

NICWA, a privately funded nonprofit 
membership organization dedicated to 
the well-being of Native children and 
families, offers a comprehensive source 
for information on Native child welfare 
and enforces the Indian Child Welfare Act 
(ICWA) throughout the country. 

Passed by Congress in 1978 in 
response to the high number of Native 
children being removed from their homes 
by both public and private agencies, ICWA 
seeks to keep Native American children 
with Native American families. 

NICWA is collecting donated items 
such as arts, crafts, jewelry and artwork 
for a silent auction to raise money for 
the organization, and needs volunteers to 
be greeters and to help with registration 
and the silent auction. Volunteers have 
the opportunity to attend portions of the 
conference. 

For more information about the event, 
contact NICWA events manager Lauren 
Shapiro at 503-222-4044 ext. 118 or visit 
www.nicwa.org. 


Army Corps of Engineers 
plunges into Seminole life 



Eileen Soler 

Jacob Osceola presents a buffet of authentic Seminole fare during a traditional dinner for members 
of the Army Corps of Engineers. Included on the menu were lapale, corn, deer meat gravy, frog legs, 
catfish and alligator. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — When the Army 
Corps of Engineers comes calling, the 
mission is often about building roads and 
bridges. 

Recently, during a four-day stay at 
Big Cypress Reservation, 27 members 
of the Corps worked to build respect and 
understanding with the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

“Understanding the importance of 
relationships is the bedrock of everything 
we do. We have lawyers to keep us in 
compliance, but it’s no good if you can’t 
communicate and be harmonious with 
the people in the room,” said Jacksonville 
District Commander Col. Alan Dodd. 

Corps members, from New England 
to California, from various professions 
like forestry, biology and environmental 
law, were immersed in Seminole culture 
- even sleeping in chickees and dining on 
campfire-cooked frog legs, deer, gator, 
lapale and swamp cabbage. 

Georgeie Reynolds, a retired Tribal 
liaison for the Corps who attended as a 
consultant, said the experience was the 19th 
of biannual training opportunities through 
the Native American Perspective on Corps 
Projects program. 

“We want to learn how (Native 
Americans) see the landscape. How they are 
tied more closely to the land - to be taught 
by them and learn from them,” Reynolds 
said. 

The Corps is engaged in the 
Seminole Big Cypress Reservation Water 
Conservation Plan, a decade-long effort to 
improve 1,681 acres of swamp, hardwood 
hammocks, cypress sloughs, prairies and 
pine flatwoods; to provide water treatment 
for agricultural runoff; to reduce exotic 
plant infestation; to prevent flooding; and to 
make the most of the naturally wet season. 

The project is within a larger 
$60-million, 14,000-acre hydration effort 
that encompasses also the Big Cypress 
Preserve and the Everglades Protection 
Area. 

Chairman’s Office Administrator 
Danny Tommie welcomed the group. 

“It’s easy for people to formulate 
opinions about each other but it’s better to 


form relationships,” Tommie said during a 
meeting to explain the Tribe’s government 
and corporate structure. 

The group also toured the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum for a history lesson that 
spanned the Seminole Wars to today’s Tribal 
influence on modern music. Storytelling 
around a campfire by Tribal members 
Everett Osceola and Ollie Wareham, 
followed by a pitch-dark swamp buggy 
excursion through the wildlife preserve, 
revealed the Tribe’s oneness with the land 
and deep spiritual beliefs. 

Thuy Dao, bom in Vietnam and raised in 
Kansas before becoming an environmental 
lawyer for regulatory, planning and project 
issues, said she knew nothing about 
Seminoles before the trip. 

“It makes me understand more that our 
way is not the only way and not always the 
best way. Before contracts and negotiations, 
we should get to know the people,” Dao 
said. 

A mile-long trek across the Museum’s 
boardwalk with Cultural Outreach specialist 
Reinaldo Becerra introduced wild native 


birds and plants used for food and medicine. 
Three generations of Tribal members, 
Quenton Cypress, Everett Osceola and 
Willie Johns, later hosted a question-and- 
answer period that gave insight about the 
present, past and future of the Tribe. 

Johns said he watched the Tribe go 
“from rags to riches” and it feels good. But 
he called out the U.S. government and the 
Corps, which does the bidding of Congress, 
for causing Florida’s water problems - 
especially in the Everglades. 

“Someone’s head needs to roll 
when you hurt our environment. It’s our 
livelihood, our culture. If we lose our trees 
we’d be like living in Oklahoma and we do 
not want that. We can’t live like that,” Johns 
said. 

“We have one eye on the past and one 
eye on the future. Our challenge is to keep 
our identity,” said Everett Osceola to the 
group. 

Lance Pool, a park ranger from 
California’s Lake Sonoma, said exposure to 
the Tribe enhanced what he had previously 
learned in college Native American studies 
classes. Pool was surprised that the Tribe 
was first to open a high-stakes bingo hall and 
casino in the U.S. And he was moved during 
a day-long visit to Egmont Key to find that 
ancestors had endured a pre-chapter of the 
Trail of Tears that took them as prisoners by 
ship to the Florida Panhandle. 

“Everyone knows of the Trail of Tears, 
but not about Egmont Key. It must have 
been very, very tough for their ancestors,” 
Pool said. 

The 37,000 strong Army Corps of 
Engineers is 98 percent civilians who assist 
the U.S. military by building infrastructure 
and facilities in 130 nations worldwide. 
Everglades restoration, oil spill cleanup 
and rebuilding after weather disasters are 
among major environmental projects. 

Museum educator Joy Murphy, who 
was the lead organizer, said the event 
was the second since 2008 that the Tribe 
opened its doors to the Corps for the 
purpose of education. Respect for Tribal 
land, traditions, government and culture is 
paramount, she said. 

“We really hope, above all, that people 
from the outside can take the information 
and be able to work better with Tribal 
members and government,” Murphy said. 



Eileen Soler 


Men of the Army Corps of Engineers check out overnight digs inside a sleeping chickee at Billy 
Swamp Safari during a four-day Seminole immersion stay that gave participants a firsthand 
perspective of Seminole life, culture and history. 


Corps learns Egmont Key history, 
erosion issues facing the island 



Peter B. Gallagher 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineer trainees join Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff on a walk to observe erosion 
effects along the Egmont Key beach. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EGMONT KEY — As part of the 
Army Corps of Engineers immersion event, 
workshop trainees accompanied Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum staff March 5 on a short 
boat trip from Gulfport to Egmont Key to 
tour the island where Seminole Indians 
captured during the Second and Third 
Seminole Wars were held for deportation. 

It was the last event in the four-day 
workshop. 

The group visited the famed Egmont 
Key lighthouse, located at the entrance to 
Tampa Bay from the Gulf of Mexico, built 
in 1858, the same year Seminole Polly 
Parker escaped during a deportation trip 
when the steamer she and other Seminole 
prisoners rode stopped in St. Marks for fuel. 

Part of the Pinellas National Wildlife 
Refuge, Egmont Key protects the largest 
brown pelican rookery in the world and is 
home to gopher tortoises. Egmont Key is 
also a state park and houses the Tampa Bay 
Pilots Association. 

During a picnic lunch, Florida State 
University history professor Andrew K. 
Frank presented a brief history of Florida’s 
Indians and how they came to live in South 
Florida. 

In addition, visitors witnessed the 
erosion currently being suffered by the 
island, caused by the pounding of large 
waves from dozens of huge cargo ships that 
pass by Egmont Key on the way to the Port 
of Tampa every day. 

They observed an old generator plant 
that has already half fallen into the sea and 
heard a talk from Beau Williams, of Aquatic 
Ecosystem Solutions Inc., who described the 


erosion and the techniques he and his group 
have developed to save barrier islands. 

Tribal historian Willie Johns lectured 
the group on the history the Seminoles 
share with the Island, noting that there may 
be Seminoles buried in unmarked graves all 
over the island - all of them threatened by 
the erosion (which has robbed Egmont Key 
of nearly half its land in the past 20 years). 

As Johns spoke, a large gopher tortoise 


appeared behind the group, heading directly 
for them. Surprised, the group split apart 
and the gopher proceeded to walk, at a fast 
pace, directly toward Johns, passing him to 
one side at the last second and continuing 
on through the cemetery, walking over the 
graves before disappearing in a bushy area 
in the back. 

“I think he was trying to tell me to shut 
up and go home,” Willie joked. 
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Lowe Art Museum showcases 
Seminole life through painting 
by Erica Marie Deitz 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — Erica Marie Deitz joined 
an elite group of Native American artists 
recently when the Lowe Art Museum at 
the University of Miami purchased one 
of her paintings for permanent display in 
the Barton Wing of Native American Art. 
The museum held an opening March 7 for 
the redesigned wing, which features 115 
examples of contemporary and historic 
art of the Americas - especially the art of 
Native North America. 

Seminole Village I - Deitz’s 29-by- 
3 3 -inch acrylic on canvas painting - hangs 
prominently on the wall near other Seminole 
art, including patchwork clothing from the 
1930s, sashes from the mid- 19th century, 
modern sweetgrass baskets and a painting 
of Seminole chief Julcee-Mathla from 1 826. 

“The Lowe was looking for a 
contemporary piece that depicted the 
Seminole Tribe,” said Deitz, a member of 
the Seminole, Winnebago and Ojibway 
Tribes. “They chose one of a Seminole 
camp. I made the painting to give my 
children a picture to look at so they have an 
idea of what it was like to live back then.” 


Deitz has always appreciated art. As 
a 3 -year-old she asked her aunt Bonnie 
Motlow to draw pictures for her, but Deitz 
said she soon started drawing them herself. 
She has created art ever since. 

Growing up in an artistic family has 
helped hone her creativity; her parents, 
Jo Motlow North and Robert North, met 
while students at the Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Santa Fe, N.M., and her 
grandmothers were both artists. 

Deitz had her first one woman show 
at Walker Elementary School in Fort 
Lauderdale at age 10. 

“When it came to art, it wasn’t a 
hobby,” Deitz said. “It was something I did 
as if someone was to breathe or eat. It was 
innate; it was part of who I was.” 

Although she enrolled in advanced 
art classes at Nova High School in Davie, 
Deitz never pursued art school. Instead, she 
took criminal justice classes at Broward 
Community College and planned for a 
career as a criminal sketch artist. School 
and art took a back seat, however, when she 
married her husband, Bruce Deitz, and had 
three children, but she always managed to 
create pieces for Tribal Fair competitions. 
When the family moved to Eagle, Idaho in 


2004, she devoted more time to her art. 

“I was getting nostalgic for my Indian 
heritage and started putting the traditions 
into my paintings,” Deitz said. “You have 
to move away from something to realize 
what’s important and give you something to 
focus on.” 

Robert North not only encourages 
his daughter but he also promotes her and 
other Native American artists through his 
business, Cloud North Productions. 

“We saw the talent in her early on and 
encouraged her,” North said at the Lowe 
opening. “We knew it would come to this 
and so much more when the time was right. 
I have the honor of representing her, which 
is pretty close to perfect.” 

Deitz spends a lot of time in her in- 
home studio where she works in various 
mediums; she paints and draws, sews 
patchwork and plans to learn clay sculpting. 
She aspires to increase her visibility 
nationally and internationally by competing 
and showing her work in galleries with non- 
Native American artists. As a child, she 
entered and won medals in international 
competitions and wants to again. 

In addition to her parents, Deitz 
is inspired by Native American artists, 
including the late R.C. Gorman and Woody 
Crumbo, who both created traditional 
images with modern sensibility. She also 
receives inspiration from Spanish surrealist 
Salvador Dali, 17th-century Dutch painter 
Rembrandt, Italian Renaissance artist 
Leonardo da Vinci and American painter 
Andrew Wyeth. 

“The whole idea is to immerse yourself 
in art itself; you never know what will 
interest you,” she said. “You have to make 
goals for yourself or it goes on the back 
burner. You have to challenge yourself or 
you’ll never expand as an artist.” 

North said the market for Native 
American art abroad is booming with a 
strong community of buyers and collectors. 
Europeans are enamored with Native 
American art and German collectors have 
extensive collections, he said. 

“We told our children that there is 
nothing stopping you, but you really do 
have to think outside of the box,” North 
said. “Don’t let people define you. Erica 
does what she really enjoys; it’s all about 
her ability to express herself.” 

Deitz’s philosophy on art and life is 
simple. 

“Believe in your talent and surround 
yourself with positive people,” she said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Erica Marie Deitz poses with her painting March 7 at the Lowe Art Museum at the University of 
Miami. 


Tina Osceola gallery talk: 
‘Art is the voice of people’ 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — During a gallery talk at 
the Lowe Art Museum at University of 
Miami March 7, Tina Osceola explained 
to about 100 attendees the importance of 
art to the history of a group of people. 

The museum asked Osceola to share 
her unique perspective 
as a former director 
of a Tribal museum 
for the opening of the 
renovated Barton Wing 
of Native American Art. 

“Art is the voice 
of people who are no 
longer here to tell their 
story,” said Osceola, 
former Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum director. 

“Three hundred years 
from now people will 
see this art and try to 
interpret a story from 
it.” 

To demonstrate 
how art helps modem 
society decipher the 
history and culture of 
people, Osceola spoke 
about objets d’art from 
the Second Seminole 
War, when people fled 
deep into the Everglades 
from advancing American troops. 

She also cited Hopi pottery objects on 
display at the Lowe Art Museum, which to 
the creators were merely practical objects. 


“What we call art today, they called 
bowls,” Osceola said. “Those utilitarian 
items tell a story about how much care 
went into their ceremonial and everyday 
items. But they put just as much value and 
time into things they sold for the tourist 
trade. It’s all about the story within.” 

Through her work at the Tribe’s 
Museum, Osceola knows firsthand the 
challenge of illustrating 
the rich history and 
culture of a Tribe 
through its art. But 
Osceola said museums 
exist to tell stories, and 
Tribal museums give 
Tribes a voice. 

“We are telling our 
own story and telling it 
our own way today,” she 
said. “The stories we 
tell are those we want 
you to know. The stories 
we tell through art today 
are much different than 
the ones from earlier, 
but they are all rooted in 
our heritage.” 

Osceola also spoke 
on the renaissance of 
Seminole art today. 

“Little girls are 
sewing again,” she said. 
“Making patchwork is 
about human interaction 
and passing of stories. It 
tells us who we are. Art is a knowledge- 
seeking journey and every piece has a 
story.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Tina Osceola speaks March 7 at 
Lowe Art Museum at the University 
of Miami. 


♦ TRUST LAND 

From page 1A 


The Tribe does not yet have plans 
for the site, which is zoned for 10 units 
per acre or 100 homes. In the last couple 
years, they have used the property, lush 
with mature live oak trees and abundant 
shade, for Health Department walks and 
for Rez Rally. 

“We are trying to bring the land into 
trust for self-determination purposes,” 
said Joe Martin, Community Planning 
and Development Real Estate assistant 
director. “There is no plan for it yet, but 
once it is in trust, Council will decide. But 
whatever we do develop will be a less- 
intense use than what was there before.” 

The Stirling Road Mobile Home Park, 
which closed in 2006, contained 70 mobile 
home pads and two one- story residences. 
Since the land was vacated, Davie has 


provided no services to the site but has 
collected taxes every year, Martin said. 

In her letter to the BIA, Paul claims 
the town provides police, fire, public 
works and other municipal services to the 
property. 

Martin said he believes Davie doesn’t 
want to lose control of the land. 

In 2010, for example, the Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood wanted to 
use the land for overflow parking for a 
one-time Super Bowl event - the game 
was being played in Miami - and Davie 
refused to allow it. 

“That’s why self-determination is so 
important - to bring control back to the 
Tribe,” Martin said. “It’s a good example 
of why the Tribe wants land in trust.” 

The BIA application process has 
been delayed until Florida Power & Light 
moves transmission lines to the edge of 
the property, which should be completed 
during the summer. 
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Business profile: Robert Nelson’s Native Reign 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

OCALA, Fla. — Robert Nelson, owner 
of Native Reign, became an entrepreneur 
because he couldn’t find a cure for his dry 
scalp and realized he would have to do it 
himself. 

He conducted research into natural 
versus commercial shampoos, found recipes 
for all-natural products, tweaked them to 
perfection and voila; his scalp was clear of 
flaking. 

“My scalp has always been really dry,” 
said Nelson, 18, who lives in Ocala. “Every 
shampoo I ever used made it horrible. I 
found out all the ingredients were really bad 
for you, so I came up with my own recipes.” 

During his research, Nelson learned 
commercial soaps and shampoos are made 
with fats and lard, which he calls “nasty, 
nasty stuff.” Using only natural oils, 
including olive, bran, castor, palm and 
coconut, he concocted a variety of soaps. 
It took him several weeks to create more 


products and a few more months to refine 
them. 

Nelson knew other people who share 
similar problems would be interested in 
his products, so he opened Native Reign 
in November 2013. The company offers 
shampoos, soaps, moisturizers, masks, 
scrubs and lip balm, all handmade by 
Nelson. 

“It’s a lot like cooking,” said Nelson, 
who has dabbled in culinary creations since 
age 12. 

Working from a lab in his home, Nelson 
experiments with various fragrances, 
essential waters and essential oils. He makes 
his own essential water by distilling the 
essence from plants grown in his backyard, 
including chamomile, lemon, marigold and 
patchouli. Essential water is lighter than 
essential oil but is used in the same way - 
mostly for healing properties and scents. He 
buys essential oils from plants he cannot 
grow, such as tea tree and eucalyptus, the 
two most frequently used in his products. 

Like all glycerin soap, Native Reign’s 


are humectants, which add moisture to the 
skin. The company’s biggest sellers are the 
masculine-smelling Glacier soap and the 
Help specialty soap for eczema, psoriasis, 
cellulitis and other dry skin issues. 

Nelson creates Native Reign soaps 
a couple pounds at a time, enough for 10 
to 12 bars. He targets high-end consumers 
who want quality, all-natural products and 
plans to market the line at shops in Ocala. 
He now primarily sells online. 

To continue marketing his business 
through other avenues, Nelson attended 
Tribal Fair in February. While there, he sold 
his products and made business contacts. 

“It was fun,” Nelson said. “I met a lot 
of interesting people, which I don’t usually 
do.” 

When Nelson’s family recently suffered 
from the flu, he created a soap made with 
eucalyptus, mint and essential oils to 
ease the symptoms and open up the nasal 
passages. He likens it to topical treatments 
commonly used for colds, but in all-natural 
soap form. He calls it Breathe Easy. 



Photo courtesy of Robert Nelson 

Robert Nelson works in his Ocala lab. Behind 
him are ingredients used to make his products. 


“It came out great,” Nelson said. “I had 
wanted to make it for a while, but hadn’t 
gotten to it. The flu kicked me in the butt 
though.” 

He has plans for the company to 
become a full manufacturing company that 
also offers facial masks, mineral makeup 
and bath salts. 

“I think five years is more than enough 


time to get to that point,” Nelson said. 

His short-term goal is to increase traffic 
to the company’s website and to secure 
more orders by increasing Native Reign’s 
visibility on the Internet through social 
media sites. Native Reign products will 
soon be available for sale on Amazon. 

For more information, or to place an 
order, visit www.NativeReign.com. 



Ollie Wareham 

Robert Nelson, owner of Native Reign, poses with one of his soap bars during Seminole Tribal Fair 
in February. Nelson set up a vendor booth to promote his all-natural bath products. 


Product review: 
Reign’s Glacier soap 


SUBMITTED BY OLLIE WAREHAM 
Tribal Member 

HOLLYWOOD — At the 2014 
Seminole Tribal Fair, I met a young 
Seminole entrepreneur named Robert 
Nelson, an 18-year-old from Ocala, Fla. 
who started his own natural soap and bath 
products company called Native Reign. 

Robert, the son of Christina and Ted 
Nelson, said he started his own business 
because he “wanted to invest my money 
into something I could believe in and be 
helpful to people and my Tribe.” He aims 
to make the business profitable enough to 
move it into a warehouse. 

Robert said all his products are 
homemade with all-natural oils and herbs, 
unlike commercial soap makers that 
remove the healthy ingredients from their 
products and replace them with synthetic 
lathering agents and harsh chemicals. 

During Tribal Fair, Robert gave me 
one of his soap products, called Glacier, 
to sample. 

I’ve tried all-natural soaps before. 
Some I like and others I should have left 
on the shelf, but all had the same common 
problem: no lather. 

When I took the soap out of its 
wrapping, it had a very nice scent and the 
blue and orange swirls were pleasing to 
the eye. Now the next test was the lather 



Ollie Wareham 

Pictured is Native Reign’s Glacier soap bar, 
made with all-natural ingredients. 

test, and to my surprise the soap gave a 
nice foamy, bubbly lather. 

After rinsing off, I felt clean, without 
the filmy feeling some commercial soaps 
leave. 

While I enjoyed the product overall, 
it had one problem. It didn’t last many 
showers. I guess the soap dissolves 
quicker than commercial soaps because 
it’s all natural. 

If you see Robert selling his all- 
natural soaps and bath products, buy a few 
bars of soap, body lotions or shampoos 
and tell him he’s doing a great job. 

For more information, visit www. 
NativeReign.com, call 352-304-8714 or 
email NativeReignl@aol.com. 


Native voices blend harmony, history 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — It made sense that 
the first sounds at a reception to welcome 
the newest Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum exhibit 
- To Sing as a Group: Multiple Voices of 
Seminole Music - were Creek spirituals 
sung by elders who carry the wisdom of the 
past into the present. 

“God the Creator gave us our voice 
that we could sing with our mouths,” said 
Pastor Matt Tiger, of First Indian Baptist 
Church of Brighton before he and Rusty 
Powell uttered the hymns like blessings at 
the March 1 5 event. 

Opened to the public weeks earlier, 
the show features contemporary Seminole 
musicians who have incorporated historic 
Native roots into many musical genres, 
including folk, country, rap and rock. 

The retrospective highlights the earliest 
Mikasuki and Creek church hymns plus 
Chairman James E. Billie’s 1989 country 
anthem Native Son and a 2011 Native 
American Music Award winner The Storm 
by Zack “Doc” Battiest and Spencer 
Battiest. 

Other featured artists are the Rev. Paul 
“Cowbone” Buster, Savage Twins and The 
Osceola Brothers Band. 

Memorabilia, videos and iPod listening 
stations are also included. 

Curator Rebecca Fell, during the recent 
reception, hosted free tours of the exhibit 
and an outdoor live music lineup with Tiger 


and Powell, Savage Twins, flautist Ollie 
Wareham and the Native Voices choir from 
All Family Ministries in Brighton. 

“I hope we’ve made something you 
can be proud of,” Fell said to an audience 
of about 75 who gathered at chickees and a 
makeshift stage. 

The performers demonstrated how 
faith, history and artistic expression 
intertwined conjure notably Native sounds. 

Native Voices, formed about three 
years ago, visits Florida churches dressed 
in traditional clothing to share Seminole 
culture and “the word” through songs 
in Creek. Members include Mary Jo 
Micco, Mary Alice Huff, Reina Micco, 
Rita McCabe, Louise Gopher and tiny Ila 
Trueblood, 4. 

“We never meant to be a traveling 
group but now all of our children know the 
songs, and we believe that we have another 
generation of voices coming up,” Gopher 
said. 

Hollywood Reservation’s Huston 
“Rocket” Osceola and Brandtley Osceola, 
of the rap duo Savage Twins, performed 
in-your-face lyrics to illustrate a young 
boy’s rise from the gritty streets of an urban 
reservation to manhood and a life that 
honors his ancestors. 

“We had a tough time growing up 
around alcohol and drug temptation. Our 
message is that you don’t have to go down 
that road,” Huston Osceola said. “We 
never thought we’d be in a museum, ever. 
Now, it’s our job to make music and be the 


inspiration.” 

A solo flute instrumental by Ollie 
Wareham transported the audience to a state 
of serenity. 

“Not all voices speak with words,” Fell 

said. 

The Rev. Paul “Cowbone” Buster, of 
the long popular Cowbone Band, explained 
how his love for music was inspired by 
his father, Junior Buster, who was an avid 
Grand Ole Opry fan. Often, Buster would 
listen in when his father and Jimmy Roberts 
would hold jazz sessions under a huge oak 
tree on the Big Cypress Reservation. His 
mother, Mary Annie Osceola Buster, bought 
him his first guitar from a grocery store in 
LaBelle for less than $1.50 when the family 
rode into town in the bed of pickup truck. 

“On the way home I could see the 
old clock tower in the distance. I took that 
guitar and it wasn’t even tuned but I started 
picking a song,” Buster said. “Music’s 
always been a part of our lives. It’s always 
been good to us.” 

Many tourists who attended were 
mesmerized by the music. 

Snowbirds A1 and Nancy Scaia, of 
Salisbury, Conn., who are Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum members, agreed that the event 
gave “in-depth meaning and enlightenment” 
to facts they learned from the exhibit alone. 

“To see the musicians, especially 
the younger ones, come out and perform 
and then talk about their connections is 
priceless,” A1 Scaia said. “They are living 
the music, not just mimicking it.” 



Eileen Soler 

Native Voices, a choir of Seminole members, sing in Creek at the reception. From left, Ila Trueblood, 4, Louise Gopher, Rita McCabe, Reina Micco, Mary 
Alice Huff and Mary Jo Micco. 



Eileen Soler 

Little Mr. Seminole Roberto Benard and Little Miss Seminole Madasyn Osceola wave to 
spectators at the Chalo Nitka parade. Chalo Nitka, which means ‘Big Bass’ in Creek, began in 
1949 to celebrate the asphalt paving of the narrow roadway. 


♦ CHALO NITKA 

From page 3A 


Lorene Gopher, the director of 
cultural programs for the Brighton Culture 
Department, said local residents have 
always welcomed Tribal members. 

As far back as Lorene Gopher can 
remember, Seminole families popped 
in on the yearly event. Her grandfather, 
Billy Bowlegs, would draw crowds 
when he demonstrated his turkey calling 
techniques. For many years, bass caught 
during a fishing tournament held earlier in 
the week were displayed for everyone to 
see. 

At the end of the day, organizers 
insisted that the Seminole families take the 
bass home to eat. 

“The town people looked out for us 
when we didn’t have anything,” she said. 

The tables turned about six years ago 
following a few years of little Seminole 
participation. 

Tracy Whirls, executive director of the 
Glades County Economic Development 
Council, said the Tribe stepped in as a 
Chalo Nitka leading sponsor after the 
local chamber of commerce, which used 
to host the event, folded unexpectedly in 
the midst of the global recession. 

“We literally did not know if the 
festival would happen that year,” Whirls 
said. “I can’t say how delighted we were 
when the Tribe came back. We had two 
months to pull it together. The Tribe 
helped resurrect what Chalo Nitka was.” 

The day of cultural sharing included a 
menu of gastro-delights including Indian 
tacos and hamburgers, catfish and garfish, 
funnel cakes and frybread. 

Cloggers danced to American roots 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger tosses 
candy into the crowd at the 66th annual Chalo 
Nitka parade March 1 in Moore Haven. 


music. Seminole members competed in 
clothing contests. 

And, in keeping with tradition, 
brothers James and Clinton Holt displayed 
alligator and snapping turtle talents to a 
captive audience. 

“It’s a big deal, a great big deal, for 
Glades County and Moore Haven. It’s a 
reunion event,” Karl Engel said. 
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+ More CATTLE DRIVE photos from page 3A 



Eileen Soler 


Bovines are aplenty on the Big Cypress Reservation on and off the cattle drive trail. 


Eileen Soler 

Trail boss Heith Crum leads the March 22 cattle drive through Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Daniel Rodriguez, of Hollywood, competes March 22 in the 
rodeo portion of the 18th annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & 
Rodeo on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches ^ 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Plain 

• Muscle Plain 

• Auto Accident Plain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) , 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATTEMT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A HK3HT TO REFUSE TO WY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR RAY WENT FOH ANY QFTHEH SEHVICE, EXAMINATION. 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WTHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE- OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 


JUDITH A.JTOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Divorce Alimony 

Modifications Prenuptial Agreements 

Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


Appeals 
Child Support 


(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 



Eileen Soler 

Born and raised in New York City, Mike Maldonaldo, of Miami, lives out his childhood cowboy dreams atop Delilah at the 
cattle drive on Big Cypress Reservation. 



Soutfi Florida's Largest & Most Complete 
Western Store & Showroom / 

Davie: 954-587-9000 • 6211 Orange Drive, Davie, FL 33314 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEAHN t A PLACE TO REMEMBER 



Identifying 


‘Like it happened yesterday:’ A 
summer with Josie and Susie Billie 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

If you know any of the people in this photo from 1948, please share your knowledge with Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff so they 
can provide pictures of family members to those who request them. 


SUBMITTED BY MARY BETH ROSEB R OUGH 
Research Coordinator 

After exchanging many emails and phone calls, 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum welcomed special 
visitor Edna DeHass Siniff, a friend and supporter of 
the Museum who had never actually set foot inside 
until recently. She originally contacted the Museum 
searching for a safe place to house her treasures and 
photos from when she lived in and visited Big Cypress 
throughout her youth. 

One summer in the mid- 1940s, Edna’s parents 
were working as missionaries among Tribal members. 
Because of a dangerous storm flooding the Everglades, 
Edna and her brother were separated from their parents, 
which led Edna to stay with Josie and Susie Billie. Her 
brother lived with a different family. Although she 
missed her brother, Edna enjoyed receiving Susie’s 
undivided attention. She taught her the day-to-day 
duties of a Seminole child, such as pounding corn. 
Edna described the distinct shape of Susie’s mortar 
and pestle; the mortar had a bowl shape carved in the 
top and the base of the bowl was an opening only the 
width of the pestle - a detail that she said makes her 
experience seem “like it happened yesterday.” 

Stephen Bridenstine, Oral History coordinator, 
interviewed Edna and recorded her memories for 
safekeeping. Those memories include playing softball, 
making baskets, cooking and sewing a doll in the shape 
of a monkey, all under the guidance of Susie in her 
chickee. 

Along with the vivid memories, Edna had 
unidentified photos in her possession that she donated 
to the Museum. If you know any of the people in 
either of these photos from 1948, please share your 
knowledge with the Museum staff so they can provide 
pictures of family members to those who request 
them. Call 863-902-1113, and ask for someone in the 
Collections Division. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Please call 863-902-1113 if you can identify this woman. 


Preparing your home as 
you prepare for the season 


SUBMITTED BY LAURENCE CHAUVET 
Emergency Management Planner 

It’s that time of year again. Residential safety 
assessment teams will be out in the community and 
talking to community members about preparing their 
homes for the upcoming hurricane season. Team 
members will discuss generator, debris and shutter 
readiness, update emergency contact information, 
and help residents sign up for CodeRED, the Tribe’s 
emergency alert and notification system. Here are some 
helpful numbers and tips to keep in mind this upcoming 
season: 

Generator readiness 

• Never use portable generators inside your home 
or garage. 

• Place generators away from windows, doors and 
vents to avoid carbon monoxide poisoning. 

• Do not leave generators to run unattended. If you 
must leave, turn them off. 

• Keep generators dry. Dry your hands before 
touching generators and operate them on dry surfaces 
under open, canopy-like structures. 

• Turn generators off and let them cool down 
before refueling. Fuel spilled on hot engine parts could 
ignite. 

• Make sure to use the proper recommended fuel 
for your generators. 

• Make sure generators have been properly 
installed and serviced before turning them on for 
emergency power. 

If you have any questions regarding generators, 
contact your local Housing Department office for 
assistance. 

Hollywood: 954-985-2300 ext. 4 
Big Cypress: 863-805-2940 
Brighton: 863-824-6051 
Immokalee: 239-657-4515 
Fort Pierce: 772-466-1492 
Tampa: 813-246-3100 
Trail: 305-553-8245 
Emergency: 1-800-617-7517 


Shutter readiness 

The Housing Department provides assistance in 
setting up shutters and boarding up windows. Tribal 
members needing assistance should contact their local 
Housing Department office to request help securing 
their homes in the event of a hurricane or tropical storm. 

Debris readiness 

During a storm, loose debris can become airborne 
and cause severe damages to people and property. Prior 
to a hurricane or tropical storm, community members 
are encouraged to place any debris around their homes 
that could become flying objects at the curb line of 
their property for pick up. Elders in the communities 
are encouraged to contact Public Works early to make 
special arrangements for debris collection. 

The Public Works hurricane season debris pickup 
schedule from June to October is as follows: 

• Hollywood Reservation: every Tuesday. 

• Big Cypress, Brighton, Fort Pierce and 
Immokalee Reservations: every Wednesday. 

In the event of a hurricane or tropical storm, the 
Public Works staff will be available to empty all trash 
cans. 

All residents are urged to pull cans off the curb 
side and secure them inside their property prior to the 
storm’s arrival. For any questions regarding debris and 
trash pickup, contact Public Works at 866-625-5376. 

If you have questions about the effects of a 
storm, or how to keep your family and home safe, 
call Emergency Management at 954-967-3650 or visit 
www.stofemd.com | www.seminolepd.com. 




Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 



The craft of 
Seminole art 


The following column was written by Betty 
Mae Jumper and printed in the January 15, 1999 
issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

Previously I wrote about the store-bought 
Christmas doll I never got as a child, and how 
I finally got one when I was 15 when I was a 
student at the Indian School in Cherokee, N.C. 

That doll meant so much to me that I kept 
it on my bed from the day I 
got it until I lost it in a house 
fire 13 years ago. Well, what 
a wonderful surprise when I 
opened my Christmas presents 
and discovered that my friend 
Tom Foche had replaced that 
lost doll with another. 

But, writing about the doll 
and what it meant caused me to 
remember other dolls in other 
times. When I was a child, the 
only dolls the Indian girls got 
were the palmetto fiber dolls 
that are so valued by collectors 
today. 

My mother, Ada Tiger, 
told me that the first palmetto 
fiber dolls were made by Alice Billy Boy’s 
mother, Rosella Tiger Huff. Back then, no one in 
the Tribe had the money to afford store-bought 
dolls, so Rosella wanted something to give to her 
grandchildren. 

She went out in the field and cut the fiber 
from palmetto buses. Then she made a head and 
put the body on it for the kids. It was the first 
palmetto fiber doll ever made, and it was made 
right on the Dania Reservation, as the Hollywood 
Reservation was called in those days. 

Her grandchildren, Leado Osceola and 







Francis Osceola from the Trail, were the first 
children to ever get to play with a palmetto fiber 
doll. 

Later, someone came up with the idea of 
adding the traditional Seminole patchwork 
clothing to the dolls. These dolls were then sold 
to tourists out of Willie Jumper’s store near 
where the Council Oak is today. Back then, many 
Seminole families depended upon tourists to 
survive, so once one woman saw that a tourist 
would buy a fiber doll, they all quickly began 
making them. 

It was the same with the beadwork. My 
grandmother, Mary Gopher Tiger, told me that 
my aunt, Missie Tiger, started to 
make bracelets and necklaces to 
sell to the white people who came 
off trains. Then, her sisters picked 
it up and started making them, too. 

After that the Trail Indians 
picked it up and improved the 
techniques until they made lots of 
beadwork, too. 

When you visit a Seminole 
gift shop and see these things for 
sale, remember these items can be 
traced back to women who were 
creative and hard working. 

They were fine at their craft. 
They made items that are still in 
demand today. 

But, today there are fewer and 
fewer of our Tribe who still make these things. 
Some items, like the dolls, are getting harder to 
get every day. 

I think it’s important that our young people 
remember our past and our tradition. 

The handmade products are a tradition that 
we shouldn’t let pass away. I hope they take the 
time to learn these skills. I love my new “store- 
bought” doll, but I would really hate to think that 
the day of the palmetto fiber doll is past. 

That would be a loss for everyone in our 
Tribe and for future generations as well. 


Hah-Pong-Ke: 
Indigo Girls 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Although the Indigo Girls regularly perform 
their popular song Salty South in live concert 
performances, the tune was not among those that 
stood out on the female folk rock duo’s 2009 CD 
Poseidon and the Bitter Bug. 

The song, which mentions the Seminole 
Indians, was co-written by Amy Ray and Emily 
Saliers, Georgia elementary school classmates who 
eventually became the Grammy-award winning 
Indigo Girls while attending Emory University and 
playing at bars and coffee houses around Atlanta. 

The song describes a young person begging 
her mentor to, “Tell me all the stories that you never 
did/Of the salty south, 
the Seminoles held out/ 

While Geronimo died in 
a lonely jail.” 

Descriptions in 
the song about waves 
and tides and draining 
the land for growing 
sugarcane are indicators 
that the foundation of the 
song is fragile Florida 
and the destruction of the 
state’s natural resources. 

Only the deluxe 
version of the Poseidon 
and the Bitter Bug CD 
contains the original 
recording of Salty South. 

The song was left off the 
original CD. 

The deluxe version 
features the same 10 
songs, plus Salty South 
performed by Sailers and 
Ray. 


Over the years, the Indigo Girls have 
performed at many Native American events and 
have included numerous Native artists on their 
tour shows, including Keith Secola (Anishinabe), 
Ulali’s Jennifer Kreisberg (Tuscarora) and Kelly 
Jackson (Lac du Flambeau). 

They are also active supporters of Honor 
the Earth, a nonprofit organization they founded 
in 1991 with Winona LaDuke and Indigenous 
Environmental Network, the Indigenous Women’s 
Network and Seventh Generation Fund to raise 
awareness and financial support for Indigenous 
environmental justice. 

Indigo Girls allow fans to tape shows, and 
recordings can be traded or obtained for free from a 
number of sources, including www.LifeBlood.net. 



Courtesy photo 

The female folk rock duo, the Indigo Girls, perform. Their song, Salty South references 
Seminoles and Geronimo. 


‘Salty South’ 


Mister, pull up a chair, I got time for tears 
So tell me all the stories that you never did 
Of the salty south, the Seminoles held out 
While Geronimo died in a lonely jail 
Thousand tides, thousand waves 
Takin’ it all away 

It’ll come back in, we’ll be gone by then 
And it’s a miracle we ever learned to live 
You drain that land for a better plan 
Sugarcane and the civil man 
But now the ringin’ dead them pines planted in 
that time 

We gonna keep on killin’ till they get it right 


Thousand tides, thousand waves 
Takin’ it all away 

It’ll come back in, we’ll be gone by then, oh 
And it’s a miracle we ever learned to live 
I remember the wind as it was settlin’ 

And every sun goin’ down was a picture then 
But we look back at ‘em framed, they all look the 
same 

There’s no sense of time, no sense of pain 
Thousand tides, thousand waves 
Takin’ it all away 

It’ll come back in, we’ll be gone by then, oh 
And it’s a miracle we ever learned to give 
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Beverly Bidney 

Sheri Holmes, Liz Johns, Leoma Simmons Taylor and Theresa Bowers walk up the hill from the 
cattle pens before the Salacoa Valley Farms spring cattle sale March 22. The women had been 
scrutinizing the animals to determine which ones to purchase. 


♦ SALACOA 

From page 1A 


Seminole Pride Beef debuted at a large 
trade show in July and has generated more 
than $1 million since then. Nationwide 
distribution channels, minority status and 
Seminole history in the cattle industry help 
the brand’s success, said John Dembeck, 
Chief Operating Officer of Seminole Brand 
Development. 

“When we rolled it out, people 
couldn’t believe it was from Florida,” Alex 
Johns said. “We showed customers we can 
produce a high-quality product.” 


“Ranching is like 
a big family. We 
all have the same 
passion and values. I 
think if all the Tribal 
members could see 
this, they would be 
proud of it.” 

-Alex Johns 


President Tony Sanchez Jr., Hollywood 
Board Rep. Steve Osceola and Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard also attended 
the cattle sale. 

“I don’t know anything about cattle, 


but I do know about business,” President 
Sanchez said. “Alex knows everything 
about cattle and understands our long-term 
vision and the steps we take to move us in 
that direction.” 

He said he was glad Tribal members 
viewed the farm personally. 

“I hope the individual cattle owners 
can see the value and be proud,” he said. 
“They are part owners, as are the rest of 
the Tribe.” 

Prospective purchasers came from 
across the country for the sale, which was 
an auction. Others placed bids for the cattle 


online and by phone. Most of the cattle 
sold will remain in the southeastern U.S., 
but some were purchased by bidders from 
as far away as Texas. 

The sale featured 60 cows and 65 
bulls. Many of the Tribes 67 cattle owners 
wanted to purchase cattle for their own 
herds, but lively bidding shut most of them 
out. Polly Hayes and Martha Jones both 
came to buy heifers - both were outbid. 

“I think this will be very beneficial 
to the Tribe,” said Hayes, the Tribe’s 4-H 
coordinator. “I bought some bulls before 
the Salacoa purchase, but they aren’t as 
nice as these. They have some beautiful 
animals here.” 

Rep. Osceola, Hayes’ son, comes from 
a long line of ranchers, starting with his 
grandmother Lizzy Buck, one of the first 
cattle owners. After inspecting the cattle 
for himself, he said understands why 
they’re so sought after. 

“I’m here absorbing everything and 
looking at the economics of it,” he said. 
“I’m glad my uncle Joe (Osceola) gets to 
see the progress we’ve made and know that 
his hard work is paying off.” 

Several Tribal members bought 
animals; Todd and Stanlo Johns added five 
bulls and three cows to their herd, Leoma 
Simmons Taylor increased her 61 -head 
herd by one and Alex Johns bought three 
for his herd. 

“They were better quality than what 
we have back home,” Todd Johns said. “It 
was a real upgrade and I’m happy with the 
prices. I got what I wanted.” 

All attendees at the sale had at least one 
thing in common: pride in their animals. 

“Ranching is like a big family,” Alex 
Johns said. “We all have the same passion 
and values. I think if all the Tribal members 
could see this, they would be proud of it.” 


♦ CLINIC 

From page 1A 


Once the building is repurposed for 
Tribal use, Councilman Osceola said the 
current clinic on the Hollywood Reservation 
will be demolished, and the land will be 
used for new home sites. 

Ultimately, the Tribe plans to submit 
a land into trust application to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Approval may happen 
quicker than usual because of the land’s use 


♦ PANTHER 

From page 3A 


The release of the panther was a moving 
experience for those who witnessed it. 

“I loved when the cat sprinted off; it was 
magnificent,” said Sam Tommie, who grew 
up and lives on Big Cypress Reservation. 
“She was very powerful. It was beautiful 


for a medical facility, Councilman Osceola 
said. 

“This was a good opportunity for 
the Tribe to expand the Hollywood 
community,” said Adam Nelson, Tribal 
Community Development acting executive 
director. “We will allocate the entire bottom 
floor to the clinic.” 

The Tribal Community Development 
Department will survey additional 
departments to determine which may need 
more space, and they hope to have a design 
in place for the clinic this year. 


to see her run off like that. It is one of the 
highlights of this year.” 

Anderson stood near the crate and 
sang Seminole Wind as the panther was 
introduced back into her natural habitat. 

“It was very special,” said Anderson, 
who wrote the song in 1990. “The panther 
is one of the most perfect animals on the 
North American continent. To see one in the 
wild is a spiritual thing.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal members take a look at the cattle in their pens before the spring cattle sale at Salacoa 
Valley Farms March 22. 



Beverly Bidney 

Making headway, the panther reaches top speed after being released near Big Cypress March 10. 



Beverly Bidney 

Formerly home to Farmers Insurance, the nearly 100,000-square-foot, two-story building located at 
5701 Stirling Road, will house the future Hollywood Medical Center. 
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GATES OPEN AT 10 AM 

ADMISSION: 

$12.00 - ADULTS (13 - 54) 
$10.00 - SENIORS (55 -OLDER) 
$8.00 - KIDS (5 - 12) 

FREE - KIDS (4 - YOUNGER) 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 


Even A Fish Wouldn't 
Get Caught If It 
Kept Its Mouth Shut 



520 SE ?th St rt Lauderdale EL 5551 6 

Tel ^^4-7^0-7^00 
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Health 


*02 



Emma Johns 

March of Dimes March for Babies participants pose for a picture during the annual 5K event that helps raise money to provide 
education and research on birth defects and infant mortality. 

Seminole Tribe rallies for 
annual March for Babies 

BY EMMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 


National Nutrition Month 
should be all year long 


OKEECHOBEE — The annual Okeechobee 
March of Dimes Foundation’s March for Babies 5K 
run/walk attracted 37 participants from the Seminole 
Tribe in support of the organization’s vision March 8 
at Flagler Park. 

Formerly known as the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, the March of Dimes has been in 
existence for more than 70 years. After accomplishing 
its original mission to aid the cure for polio, the March 
of Dimes shifted its focus to help provide education and 
research on birth defects and infant mortality. 

Each year the foundation hosts March for Babies 
walks in communities throughout the nation to raise 
awareness and funds that support its mission. 


According to the foundation’s website, more than 
$2 billion has been raised since the March for Babies 
walks started in 1970. 

Barbara Boling, of the Seminole Health 
Department, said the Seminole Tribe has actively 
participated in these walks for more than 17 years. 

“The March of Dimes walk in Okeechobee was the 
first foundation walk the Tribe participated in,” Boling 
said. 

Although the Tribe does not participate in 
traditional fundraising for the foundation, they do make 
a significant donation each year. 

“We believe strongly that all babies deserve a good 
start in life. The March of Dimes organization works 
to help ensure that mothers are educated, that research 
is state of the art and that services are available to the 
people who need them,” Boling said. 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

M arch is National Nutrition Month, a 
nutrition education and information 
campaign sponsored by the 
Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics. The focus is 
on making informed food choices and developing 
good eating and activity habits. 

The academy is hailed as the most valuable 
and credible source for the most up-to-date, 
scientifically based food and nutrition information. 

So I have two questions for you: First, are we 
supposed to eat healthy and take care of ourselves 
only in March? And second, are you making good 
choices when it comes to food? 

The first one is easy. National Nutrition Month 
in March is only a reminder of what we should 
be doing every single month of the year. If you 
are serious about shedding unneeded weight and 
living a healthy lifestyle then every month should 
be your personal National Nutrition Month. 

The second question is more complicated. 

We all have cravings for food that is not 
necessarily good for us. My favorites are anything 
chocolate, pizza and sweet tea. However, the 
academy suggests dietary guidelines to eating for 
a healthier you. 

It is suggested that we eat more whole grains, 
fruits, vegetables, low-fat or fat-free milk, yogurt 
and seafood, and to use vegetable oils (canola, 
corn, olive oils). They also recommend that we 
consume less added sugar, solid fats, refined 
grains and sodium. 

I’m not saying you have to give up those 
foods we all love to indulge in, but save them for 


one day a week. You can 
enjoy many foods filled 
with great nutritious 
benefits by incorporating 
nuts, salsa, reduced fat 
cheeses and whole grain 
crackers - one of my 
favorites is Boar’s Head 
Honey Maple Turkey 
rolled up as a snack, or 
yogurt with seasonal 
fruit or nuts. 

Make up baggies 
with nuts, cut up veggies 
to take to your office or keep in your car as a snack 
for those times when you need a little something 
to hold you over and to avoid the temptation of 
going through a drive-thru. Cut back on sugary 
drinks like soda and juice, and try to drink water 
throughout the day. 

Try this trick: When I feel like having a “bad 
choice” food, I ask myself if it’s worth it. Do I 
really need those empty calories or do I really 
need that much fat? I usually change my mind and 
grab something more nutritious. And, on the other 
hand, if I’ve been eating healthy, I might end up 
having it anyway - 1 just don’t over-indulge. 

And as always, don’t neglect to get out and 
walk, run, use the gym, ride a bike. Get those 
muscles moving, burning calories. The energy 
you get will make you feel amazing every month 
of the year. 

Paula Bowers-Sanchez is Seminole Tribal 
member and a graduate of New York University. 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 



New studies show children 
living healthier lifestyles 

Drinking less soda, exercising more 
among reasons for positive numbers 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

There’s good news about childhood obesity, one of 
the biggest health issues facing the Seminole Tribe and 
the nation. 

Three medical studies in the past month found 
signs of improvements. It’s too soon to know what 
caused the good news, or whether the change will last. 
But the studies came after years of efforts by Tribal 
leaders, government officials and advocates who have 
been urging people - especially children - to get more 
exercise and eat healthier, natural foods. 

“We should honor food and our bodies by eating 
close to the earth,” said licensed nutritionist Shannon 
McKeown, a former health educator for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

“When we eat fast foods, 
convenience foods and 
synthetic foods like artificial 
sweeteners, we may be eating 
unconsciously,” McKeown 
continued. Eating in a healthy 
way can be “as simple as 
making a commitment to shop 
for healthier food items, and 
buy and eat locally. This is not 
only a very important part of 
creating positive change, but it 
can also be more healthful for 
your body and more delicious.” 

Research has repeatedly 
shown that being overweight 
or obese raises the risk of 
developing illnesses such as 
diabetes, heart disease, high 
blood pressure and even some 
types of cancer. Many people 
don’t believe this because 
nothing happens except for 
weight gain - until disease 
causes permanent damage. It is important to act, even 
in small ways, to prevent this. 

In the first of the new studies, the Florida 
Department of Health found that the number of high 
school students who drank one or more sodas each day 
fell to 22 percent last year - down from 3 1 percent in 
2007. The number was about the same among Native 
American teens. Nutrition experts say sugary soft 
drinks are the biggest single cause of childhood obesity 
- and one of the easiest to eliminate. 

The information came from an annual Department 
of Health survey of 6,000 high school students. About 
200 teens identified themselves as Indians or having 
Native ancestry. 

The survey found that the number of teens who 
got a healthy amount of exercise - 60 minutes a day 
at least five days a week - rose to 44 percent. It was 38 


percent in 2007. In addition, the number who watched 
television for three hours or more fell to 31 percent, 
down from 40 percent in 2007. However, the number 
who played video or computer games for at least three 
hours a day jumped to 41 percent, from 28 percent in 
2007. The responses from Native American teens were 
very similar. 

“It’s essential that everyone help children make 
healthier choices, such as drinking more water, being 
more active and watching less television,” said Dr. 
Paula Thaqi, health officer at the Florida Department of 
Health in Broward County. 

The survey also found that 11.6 percent of Florida 
teens were obese, unchanged from past years. About 14 
percent of Native American teens were obese. 

A second study found that obesity dropped among 
Native American children in California if their Tribes 
added slot machines at their 
casinos. For every five machines 
added, childhood obesity dropped 
by 1 percent. 

Why slot machines affect 
obesity is still unclear, the 
researchers said, but they 
speculated that more gambling 
generated more money to spend 
for good-health amenities such 
as community centers, medical 
clinics and improved housing. 

A third study found that the 
number of obese toddlers ages 2 
to 5 in the nation dropped from 
13.9 percent in 2003 down to 
8.4 percent in 2012. Many health 
advocates cheered because babies 
who are obese have a higher 
risk of being obese as adults. 
But researchers warned that it’s 
unclear if the improvement will 
last, and overall obesity is still 
rising. 

McKeown said that anyone can start combatting 
obesity by looking to nature for food. Healthy food 
has ingredients that are simple, natural, not overly 
processed. 

“Eating a standard American diet may be the result 
of pressure by family or peers or just plain accepting 
social conditioning to do things the way they have 
always been,” McKeown said. “In a state of higher 
consciousness, you will enjoy the foods that Mother 
Nature provides and take the time to make a plan and 
cook your food/meals, so that your body temple is 
honored and truly healthy.” 

For more information, call the Health Department 
at 954-962-2009 or visit www.SemTribe.com/Services/ 
Health. aspx, or The Florida Department of Health at 
www.HealthiestWeightFL.com or Robert. Lamendola@ 
flhealth.gov. 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 


SUB MITTED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Director 

• Show your STOF Member Health Plan card 
to medical, dental and pharmacy providers prior to 
receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another primary 
health insurance plan, such as Medicare, show that 
card as well. The STOF Member Health Plan is always 
the payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan card that 
looks like this, contact a STOF Health clinic to request 
your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or call the Health 
Plan office to ensure your health care is covered by 
the Health Plan. Some services are limited or excluded 
from coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from the STOF 
Health Plan, please complete the form and return 
it to the STOF Health Plan office to ensure timely 
processing of your bills. Make sure to indicate whether 
care received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement for health care 
services in the mail, call the service provider and have 
them mail a copy of the itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration, P.O. Box 173129, Tampa, FL 
33672 to process your bill. This address is also on the 
back of your Health Plan card. In addition, bring the 
bill to a STOF Health clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from a collection agency 
for an unpaid health care bill, call the collection agency 
and ask that they submit an itemized bill to STOF 
Health Plan Administration to process your bill. 

In addition, please bring the bill to a STOF Health 



SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA SELF-FUNDED 
SUPPLEMENTAL HEALTH PLAN 
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Photo courtesy of Connie Whidden 

Pictured is the STOF Member Health Plan card. 


clinic. We may ask you to sign a release form to allow 
the collection agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of benefits 
statement which provides detailed information about 
each medical and dental bill processed on your 
behalf. Please note that you are responsible to pay the 
service provider the amounts listed under the patient 
responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health care bills 
on your credit report, the STOF Health Plan office 
will attempt to resolve these debts for you. Contact 
the STOF Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of your credit 
report listing the unpaid health care bills and a signed 
release form allowing them to contact the collection 
agency on your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health Plan office. 



Peace of Mind for Indian Country 

Everybody wants to make good decisions about their own health care. Reduce stress, eat 
right, exercise, and see your doctor regularly. Sure, it sounds easy, but when you can't 
afford health care, there's nothing easy about it. We all want health, harmony, and peace 
of mind, especially when it comes to our families. Don't let worries about health insurance 
get in the way! Thankfully, there are new insurance options that offer no- and low-cost 
coverage. Under the new health care law, more American Indian and Alaska Native 
people can get better coverage from a variety of providers, including tribal, urban, and 
Indian Health Service programs. 

The time to sign up is now, before someone 
you love really needs it. You may be 
eligible for tax credits to help pay for health 
insurance; this makes it affordable and with 
no cost-sharing or deductibles when you 
receive services from Indian health programs. 

Sign up by March 31 . Contact your local 
Indian health program about how you may 
qualify or find out more at 
www.healthcare.gov/tribal. 


4 ^ 


Health Insurance Marketplace 


Have questions? 
Call 1-800-318-2596 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
(TTY: 1-855-889-4325) 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 



Eileen Soler 

LIVING DOLLS: Patsy West and Larry Mike Osceola pose with Seminole dolls made by 
Osceola’s mother, Minnie Doctor, at a Bonnet House fundraiser Feb. 24 in Fort Lauderdale. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

EAGLE SPOTTING: The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School boys’ basketball team listens 
intently to the Florida Gulf Coast University men’s basketball team Feb. 23 during a special 
visit to the school in Fort Myers. Before the one-on-one with FGCU players, PECS team 
members watched the Eagles take on Kennesaw State. 


Jeremy Taylor 

STAR SIGHTING: Former FSU football coach Bobby 
Bowden, credited for helping establish Seminole 
Chief Osceola as the school’s champion icon, signs 
autographs during a lunch held in his honor March 11 
at the Big Cypress Senior Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

INTO THE WILD: Alex Johns and Todd Johns explore a cave March 22 in a former 
slate quarry, now a lake fed by a natural spring, on the Salacoa Valley Farms 
property. The crystal clear lake is about 150 feet deep. 


Eileen Soler 

PRETTY IN PATCHWORK: Seminole royalty show off their traditional clothing March 1 during the 66th 
annual Chalo Nitka Festival & Rodeo in Moore Haven. 


Beverly Bidney 

CULTURE CRAFTER: Rudy Juarez holds up the 
knife he is carving out of cypress wood Feb. 
21 at the Okeechobee Battlefield State Park. 


Eileen Soler 

EYE ON THE PRIZE: Elliot Young, of Hollywood Reservation, eyes 
his shot March 15 during the second Reservation Golf Challenge 
featuring adult golfers from all Seminole reservations who set out 
to win a traveling championship trophy. The event, fast becoming 
a triannual competition, was won by Big Cypress. 


tl> COAST 

RA<3E O'STRIBUTORS 


Beverly Bidney 

PEACEFUL HORIZON: The tranquility of Lake Okeechobee from its eastern shore makes even landlubbers long to 
board a boat. 


Eileen Soler 

FORE THE WIN: Pastor Salaw 
Hummingbird, of Big Cypress, 
takes a shot March 15 during 
the Reservation Golf Challenge 
competition. He won the best 
score overall to clinch the win 
for Big Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of Ethel Huggins 

ENERGY BOOST: Enterprise Beverage Group (EBG) Chief Executive 
Officer David Drow stands next to the Hard Rock Energy drink car 
in front of Gold Coast Beverage Distributors headquarters in Doral. 
The Tribal Board of Directors recently partnered with the company 
to distribute Hard Rock Energy drinks. 


Photo courtesy of Florida Women’s Hall of Fame 

HALL OF FAMER: Louise Gopher, center with award, poses with Gov. Rick Scott and Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students after her 


induction into the Florida Women’s Hall of Fame March 12 in Tallahassee. She is the second Seminole woman in the Hall of Fame; Betty Mae 

COLOR ME NOLES: Ruby Osceola poses with Bobby Bowden, decked in colorful Seminole beads, during Jumper was inducted in 1994 - 
a lunch held in his honor March 11 at the Big Cypress Senior Center. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Onondaga lacrosse stars 
change the game 

ALBANY, N.Y. — Lyle Thompson, 
an Onondaga Indian from upstate New 
York, is a veritable Wayne Gretzky- 
like figure in collegiate lacrosse. As a 
sophomore last season, he finished one 
point short of tying the NCAA single- 
season scoring record. This year he is 
a leading contender for the Tewaaraton 
Award, lacrosse’s Heisman Trophy, which 
has never been awarded to an American 
Indian. 

If Thompson doesn’t win, the award 
could easily go to his older brother, Miles, 
or their cousin and teammate, Ty, all of 
whom have turned in sterling performances 
in the sport of their ancestors, a sport that 
still carries deep spiritual significance to 
many Native Americans. 

But the Thompsons’ greatest 
accomplishment? They are “trailblazers” 
who have opened the doors for Native 
lacrosse athletes; their success has ignited 
a scramble for Native American recruits at 
lacrosse programs across the country. 

The Thompsons chose to attend 
Albany instead of Syracuse, a regional 
powerhouse that has won 10 NCAA 
championships, and seemed to have a 
lock on the recruiting of American Indian 
players. Syracuse can trace its history 
with Indian athletes back to the 1950s and 
has featured at least one Native player on 
its roster for more than a decade. Other 
universities did not visit reservations, 
figuring the players would choose 
Syracuse. Now that is all changed. 

Seneca Indians Zed Williams and 
Zach Miller enrolled at the University of 
Denver, and Seneca Frank Brown enrolled 
at Hobart and William Smith College. 

It was no accident. The Thompsons 
chose Albany because they were eager to 
open a new door. 

“We wanted to do something 
different,” Miles Thompson, 23, told 
The New York Times. “We knew all of 
the big-time Natives were already going 
to Syracuse. We wanted to try to make a 
difference on our own.” 

- Source: The New York Times 

Cowboys, Indians ride to D.C. 
for Keystone protest 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Cowboy Indian Alliance - a group of 
ranchers, farmers and Tribal communities 
living along the proposed route of the 
Keystone XL Oil Pipeline - has scheduled 
a ride to Washington, D.C. with plans 
to set up camp April 22 near the White 
House, as part of their “Reject and Protect” 
campaign to protect land, water and 
climate now and for future generations. 

The State Department is responsible 
for the approval of the 800,000-barrel- 
per-day pipeline because it crosses an 
international border. 

The following call to action from the 
Cowboy Indian Alliance website explains 
their actions: 

“On that day, we will set up camp 
nearby the White House, lighting our fire 
and burning our sage, and for five days, 
we will bear proud witness to President 
Obama’s final decision on Keystone 
XL, reminding him of the threat this tar 
sands pipeline poses to our climate, land, 
water and Tribal rights. Throughout those 
five days, we will show the power of our 
communities with events ranging from 
prayers at Secretary of State John Kerry’s 
home and an opening ceremony of Tribes 
and ranchers on horseback in front of the 
White House. 

“On April 27, we invite our friends 
and allies against the pipeline to join us 
as we conclude our camp and march 
once more to the White House for our 
final, unmistakable message to President 
Obama. Our community of pipeline 
fighters just sent 2 million comments 
against the pipeline in just 30 days. We 
must follow this up with action in the 
streets on April 27 as we march with Tribal 
leaders and individuals currently living 
with the risk tar sands to show all the 
beauty and power we represent. Everyone 
is needed and everyone is welcome. 

“With his decision closer than ever, 
President Obama must know what is truly 
at stake, and see once more the power of 
the alliances that have turned Keystone XL 
into a turning point for our movements, 
and for our future. 

“The Cowboy and Indian Alliance 
brings together Tribal communities with 
ranchers and farmers living along the 
Keystone XL pipeline proposed route. 
Farmers and ranchers know the risk 
firsthand. They work the land every day. 
Tribes know the risk firsthand. They 
protect the sacred water, and defend 
sacred sites of their ancestors every day. 
They have united out of love and respect 
for the land and water on which we all 
depend. 

“This is not the first time Cowboys 
and Indians have come together to stop 
projects that risk our land and water. In 
the ’80s, they came together to protect 
water and the Black Hills from uranium 
mining and risky munitions testing. In 
the American imagination, Cowboys and 
Indians are still at odds. However, in 
reality, opposition to the Keystone XL tar 
sands pipeline has brought communities 
together like few causes in our history. 


Tribes, farmers and ranchers are all people 
of the land, who consider it their duty as 
stewards to conserve the land and protect 
the water for future generations. 

“The Cowboy and Indian Alliance 
asks President Obama a simple question: 
Is an export pipeline for dirty tar sands 
worth risking our sacred land and water 
for the next seven generations? 

“On June 25, 2013, President 

Obama said, ‘Our national interest will 
be served only if this project does not 
significantly exacerbate the problem of 
carbon pollution.’ Anyone with common 
sense knows the Keystone XL pipeline 
would exacerbate the climate crisis: an 
800,000-barrel-per-day pipeline filled 
with tar sands and chemicals like benzene 
will make it easier for tar sands companies 
to dig up and bum more of the world’s 
dirtiest oil than they could with any other 
feasible alternative. 

“Our actions next month will show 
President Obama that we are living up 
to his call to ‘be the change we wish to 
see,’ and that we stand with him to say 
no to Big Oil. Together we will make a 
clear promise that if President Obama 
goes back on his word and approves the 
Keystone XL pipeline, he will be met with 
the fiercest resistance from our Alliance 
and our allies from all walks of life. Bryan 
Brewer, President of the Oglala Sioux, 
speaks for us when he says, ‘We are ready 
to fight the pipeline, and our horses are 
ready. ’ 

“Please join us this April to tell 
President Obama to Reject the Keystone 
XL tar sands pipeline, and protect our 
land, water, and climate.” 

- Source: Huffington Post 

Navajo Code Talkers 
live in bad housing 

FARMINGTON, N.M. — Navajo 
Code Talkers, World War II legends 
who used their native tongue to transmit 
messages the enemy could not decipher, 
are celebrated at military parades and 
events nationwide. 

At home in Navajo Country, however, 
most live in extreme poverty. Some Code 
Talkers live without electricity or mnning 
water. Others lack central heating. One 
Code Talker even lives in a house that has 
been stmck by lightning, which is taboo in 
Navajo tradition. 

Recently, two Code Talkers, their 
wives, a widow and daughter sat with a 
Los Angeles Times reporter at a community 
center to express their fmstration with the 
difficult housing conditions they face. 

Alfred Newman Sr. and his wife, 
Betsy, said they feel a bit used when 
paraded around at events: “People talk 
about Code Talkers. They say how famous 
they are,” Betsy Newman said. “They 
don’t feel like they are famous.” 

Navajo Nation officials think about 
Code Talkers and invoke them around 
Tribal elections, she said, but otherwise 
“they forget about us.” 

- Source: Los Angeles Times 

Natives ramp up support for 
Sen. Tester’s language bill 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Sen. Jon 
Tester’s (D-Mont.) Native Language 
Immersion Student Achievement Act 
(NLISAA), filed last February, would 
amend the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) to provide 
increased federal financial support to 
Native American language programs at 
American Indian-focused schools. As the 
new Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, he is postured to gather 
support for the bill. 

Sen. Tester’s legislation would 
appropriate $5 million under a grant 
program for fiscal year 2015 to support 
schools using Native American languages 
as their primary language of instruction. 
The Secretary of the Department of 
Education would be responsible for 
awards to eligible institutions. 

“We are racing against the clock to 
save and revitalize our sacred Native 
American languages,” Sen. Tester told 
Indian Country Today Media Network 
(ICTMN). “Preserving Native languages 
will strengthen Indian culture and increase 
student confidence - leading to greater 
academic achievement and a stronger 
economy.” 

The bill is supported by the National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI), 
among many other Native-focused 
organizations: “In introducing the 

Native Language Immersion Student 
Achievement Act, Sen. Tester has 
answered the call from Indian Country 
to invest in Native language immersion 
schools,” NCAI president Brian 
Cladoosby told ICTMN. “Not only are 
these unique schools our best hope to 
save and revitalize our sacred Native 
languages, but they offer Indian education 
the purest form of intellectual sovereignty 
because no right is more sacred to Native 
peoples than the right to freely speak our 
Native languages.” 

John Echohawk, executive director of 
the Native American Rights Fund, wants 
the bill to be stronger by advocating Tribal 
governments take a strong role in saving 
Native languages included as part of 
this legislation: “Many Tribes now have 
Tribal education departments or agencies 


(TEAs),” Echohawk told ICTMN. “Under 
Tribal law, under the laws of some states, 
and increasingly even under federal law, 
TEAs are in the best position to coordinate 
resources from Tribal, federal and state 
programs to focus on language immersion 
programs in schools and communities. 

“As they grow in numbers and 
capacity, TEAs are consistently taking 
the lead in meeting the need for Tribal 
language, culture, and history programs 
and curricula,” Echohawk said. 

- Source: ICTMN 

Creeks donate $500,000 to 
University of South Alabama 

ATMORE, Ala. — With a $500,000 
donation to the University of South 
Alabama (USA), the Poarch Band of 
Creek Indians have created a Native 
American studies program that will focus 
on the history, culture and modem life 
of their Tribe, as well as others in the 
Southeast and across the United States at 
the university. 

The philanthropic support will provide 
funding to the USA College of Arts and 
Sciences for an endowed professorship 
and program support. Among other 
activities, the university will offer two or 
more courses each year specific to Native 
American studies; renew the Native 
American Student Organization; support 
research by providing travel scholarships 
and research assistantships; host an annual 
speaker in Native American studies; and 
leverage existing USA resources through 
the Archaeology Museum and the Marx 
Library to promote awareness of Native 
American issues. 

The Poarch Creek Indians, the only 
federally recognized Indian Tribe in 
Alabama, are descendants of a segment 
of the original Creek Nation, which once 
covered almost all Alabama and Georgia. 
Unlike many eastern Indian Tribes, the 
Poarch Creeks were not removed from 
their Tribal lands and have lived together 
for almost 200 years in and around the 
reservation in Poarch, Ala. 

Poarch Creek Indian gaming 
manages three gaming facilities in 
Alabama, including Wind Creek Hotel & 
Casino in Atmore, Wind Creek Wetumpka 
in Wetumpka and Tallapoosa Casino in 
Montgomery. 

Robert McGhee, the Poarch Band 
of Creek Indians’ government relations 
adviser and a 1993 graduate of USA in 
anthropology, told Native News Online 
he found special personal meaning in the 
partnership with the University: 

“My great-grandfather (Chief Calvin 
McGhee, who led the Tribe for two 
decades until his death in 1970) valued 
his Indian history and culture. He stayed 
tme to his roots and his identity, even 
during years when it was not always easy 
to be an Indian. He would be so happy 
to know that students here will have the 
opportunity to learn that our history is also 
part of their state’s history and important 
to everyone who calls Alabama home. I 
know he would view today as a landmark 
event and a great honor,” McGhee said. 

- Source: Native News Online 

Navajo author explores 
culture shock in new novel 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — Author 
Michael Woestehoff wanted to tell a 
humorous story with a modern Navajo 
perspective. Leaving the reservation to 
attend college far away came immediately 
to mind. 

“Not only is it a culture shock leaving 
our communities to attend college, we are 
expected to succeed in a world completely 
foreign to us,” Woestehoff said. “It is 
not that we have problems with the 
academic components of college; it is the 
interactions that make college difficult.” 

The resulting book, Shades of Aye , 
written for kids age 7 and older, explores 
the challenges American Indian students 
face as they leave the familiarity of the 
reservation for college, their resulting 
feelings of isolation and the difficulty 
in discovering who they are and what is 
important to them in a new and different 
world. 

“They don’t really tell you when you 
get to college this is how they are going to 
treat you, this is what is going to happen 
when you leave,” Woestehoff said. “No 
one really has that experience they can 
share with you unless they are there. When 
you get there it is sometimes too late.” 

Woestehoff was born in Tuba City, 
Ariz., and grew up in Ganado where he 
went to school before attending Northern 
Arizona University and Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C. He 
currently works as a communications 
specialist in Washington, D.C. for Native- 
based organizations, companies and 
associations. 

Woestehoff believes younger 
generations can use technology to their 
advantage to creative positive images of 
the Navajo people: “Navajo people can 
create. Navajo people are amazing and 
there are just so many different ways to be 
creative these days and you can embrace 
all that.” 

Perhaps the most important thing he 
wants people to know about the book and 
leaving the reservation is that it is possible 
to retain the things that are important 


when in a different environment that is 
scary and unfamiliar. 

He is working on a second book that 
continues the protagonist’s journey. 

- Source: Navajo-Hopi Observer 

One-man blockade stops 2014 
Yellowstone bison slaughter 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK — One day after a man handcuffed 
himself to a hunter orange 5 5 -gallon 
barrel filled with concrete, with wire- 
mesh webbing spanning the entrance to 
the only roadway, Yellowstone National 
Park announced its 2014 bison removal 
project was ended. 

Comfrey Jacobs was arraigned in 
a U.S. federal court for blocking the 
road to prevent the loading of more wild 
bison onto trailers destined for slaughter 
facilities. 

Jacobs was charged with disorderly 
conduct, breaking a closure and interfering 
with a government operation. He refused 
a plea bargain that would charge him 
$1,000 in restitution, with five years of 
unsupervised probation and a five-year 
ban from the National Park. 

This was the first time a citizen 
exercised civil disobedience at 
Yellowstone’s Stephens Creek bison trap. 
Yellowstone National Park initiates a 
7-mile public access closure surrounding 
their Stephens Creek bison trap while 
highly controversial bison management 
activities are underway. 

Since Feb. 7, approximately 450 wild 
buffalo were captured in the Stephens 
Creek bison trap, located in the Gardiner 
Basin; 318 were shipped to slaughter 
or research facilities and some were 
released. Additionally, more than 270 
wild bison have been killed by state and 
treaty hunters just outside Yellowstone’s 
boundary in Montana. 

Through hunting, slaughter and 
consignment to research, more than 600 
of America’s last wild, migratory bison 
have been eliminated this year, marking a 
decimation of the world’s most significant 
bison herds. 

Yellowstone and its partners in the 
Interagency Bison Management Plan 
(IBMP) have set an arbitrary population 
target of 3,000 to 3,500 bison, yet a 
Yellowstone bison carrying capacity study 
has determined that the park can sustain 
upwards of 6,200 wild bison. Additionally, 
there are tens of thousands of acres of 
public lands surrounding Yellowstone that 
could sustain thousands more. 

- Source: Ecowatch.com 

Goodell, Redskins, U.S. Senator 
meet in secret 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — National 
Football League (NFL) commissioner 
Roger Goodell and Washington Redskins 
executives quietly met with Sen. Maria 
Cantwell, then the chair of the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee, and Native 
American activists opposed to the team 
name in December 2013 - the first such 
meeting since the 1970s. 

And it was not constructive, reports 
Travis Waldron ( Think Progress) who 
broke the story: 

“The sources said the defensive 
posture was evident from the Redskins 
and NFL’s decision to unexpectedly 
bring two Native Americans with them to 
defend the name. That contributed to the 
sense that the team and the league were 
more committed to defending the name 
than they were interested in listening 
to the actual points of contention, given 
that none of the name’s opponents have 
disputed the idea that there are indeed 
Native Americans who like the name and 
want it to stay.” 

After the meeting, and Goodell ’s 
comments during Super Bowl week that 
the Redskins name “has honored Native 
Americans,” Sen. Cantwell co-wrote an 
open letter demanding the NFL take a firm 
position on the future of the name. The 
NFL had no response, but the Redskins 
began sending out weekly releases 
featuring letters from fans claiming Native 
ancestry who support the team name. 

- Source: Think Progress 

Keep elders healthy, children 
connected with Skype 

KESHENA, Wis. — Asa technology 
coordinator at the Community Technology 
Center at College of Menominee Nation, 
Dean Davis has witnessed many great 
changes that have taken place within the 
surrounding community and its members. 
Many Natives from the surrounding 
communities have learned computer 
skills through the center that have made a 
difference in their lives. 

In a column for NativeTelecom.org , 
Davis, a Menominee Tribal member, 
recommends American Indians learn the 
face-to-face video chat program known as 
Skype. 

“This means that, for example, a parent 
in Wisconsin can communicate with their 
child in Florida, like grandparents Greg 
and Nancy Powless (Oneida) do with their 
grandchild,” he wrote. “Once they had 
Skype set up on their computer and were 
trained how to use it, the two were able to 
build a communication channel with their 



grandchild in Florida.” 

Davis quoted Nancy Powless: 
“Communicating with our grandchild 
through Skype has brought more joy into 
our lives. More than if they were to just 
use the phone.” 

Greg and Nancy Powless hang 
Tribal designs in the background to 
try to familiarize their grandchild with 
important cultural art and symbols. Davis 
said the grandparents have even taught the 
child a few Oneida words. 

“Being more engaged with family and 
friends through technology made (them) 
feel happy, fulfilled and less disconnected,” 
he wrote. “In my observations, Skype 
cannot only improve the well-being of 
our elders but also their children. This 
type of communication can fill the void 
when it comes to feeling lonely for family 
members when people move away from 
Tribal communities. There is more joy in 
seeing the other person on the other line, 
and by utilizing technology people are 
taking the necessary steps to deal with 
loneliness or depression. So, in a sense, 
Skype can assist the healing process. 
Remember, don’t leave our elders behind. 
Teach them how to use technology, have 
a little patience, and then everyone can be 
connected.” 

- Source: NativeTelecom.org 

Tribes support Keith Harper’s 
historic nomination 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Tribal 
leaders who serve on the executive 
committee of the National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) reiterated 
their support for Keith Harper, a member 
of the Cherokee Nation, to serve as 
the U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations Human Rights Council. If 
confirmed, he will be the first member of 
a federally recognized Tribe to serve in an 
ambassador-rank post. 

The NCAI committee voted 8-4 
against a resolution that would have 
withdrawn the organization’s support for 
Harper. Tribal leaders then voted 8-4 to 
reaffirm their backing for the prominent 
attorney to serve in the position. 

NCAI’s resolution stated: “Harper, 
an enrolled member of the Cherokee 
Nation, is exceptionally well-qualified 
for this position. He is an attorney 
who has dedicated his career to a deep 
knowledge of the injustices facing Native 
people in U.S. history. Mr. Harper will 
be an invaluable resource to the Human 
Rights Council. He has proven himself 
to be a forceful and fearless advocate for 
human rights. We hope that Mr. Harper’s 
confirmation will proceed without delay.” 

Prominent leaders like Billy Frank Jr., 
a treaty rights expert, and Native women 
leaders like Terri Henry, a council member 
for the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
who fought for Tribal provisions in the 
Violence Against Women Act, say Harper 
will be a strong asset for indigenous rights 
on the international level. 

A small number of critics who have 
been adversaries of Harper in court, 
have gone to Indian Country Today with 
unsubstantiated complaints. One of those 
is John Berrey, the Chairman of the 
Quapaw Tribe of Oklahoma who serves as 
an alternate member to NCAI’s executive 
committee and whose efforts against 
Harper were defeated yesterday. Berrey 
and his Tribe were also on the losing end 
of a motion in the Cobell trust fund lawsuit 
before it was settled for $3.4 billion. And 
after the case was settled, the Tribe filed 
an objection that delayed distribution of 
payments to individual Indians. 

Later, the Quapaws were excluded 
from a series of settlements that the Obama 
administration reached with more than 50 
Tribes. Berrey has acknowledged that his 
Tribe faces an uphill battle in court. 

- Source: Indianz.com 

Oneidas pay $11 million 
settlement to New York 

ALBANY, N.Y. — The Oneida 
Indian Nation has started sharing its 
profits with the state of New York for the 
first time since the Tribe’s Turning Stone 
casino opened in 1993. 

The Oneidas have paid $ 1 1 million to 
the state, the first installment required by 
a sweeping settlement ratified by a federal 
judge recently that ended decades of legal 
battles over land and taxes between the 
Oneida Nation and Madison and Oneida 
counties. 

The money will be transferred to 
Madison County in “full satisfaction of 
tax revenues of any kind” that the county 
will not get from Oneida-owned land. 
The wide-ranging settlement also allows 
the nation to have 25,000 acres of land 
- not taxable and not subject to state or 
local control - set aside by the federal 
government for the Tribe’s use. 

The settlement also calls for the 
Oneidas to annually pay 25 percent of the 
revenues from its 2,000 slot machines at 
Turning Stone. The payment will be an 
estimated $50 million a year. In return, 
the Oneidas get the exclusive rights to 
operate a casino in nine Central New York 
counties. 

- Source: Syracuse.com 

Complied by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students work on traditional Seminole crafts Feb. 21 at the Okeechobee Battlefield State Park, as about 500 local 
school children file past them for an up-close look. 

Students share culture 
at Okeechobee Battlefield 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


SAT to get student- 
friendly changes 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


OKEECHOBEE — An event 
commemorating the 1837 Battle of 
Okeechobee during the Second Seminole 
War gave Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School students an opportunity to showcase 
their culture to peers. About 500 students 
from nine area schools witnessed a mini 
re-enactment of the skirmish Feb. 21 
at Okeechobee Battlefield State Park 
and participated in traditional Seminole 
activities. 

About 30 PECS students attended as 
spectators, but 13 were part of the day’s 
demonstrations. The culture students 
worked on crafts projects and cooked 
frybread as Glades and Okeechobee County 
students watched and learned. 

“It feels good and makes me feel like I 
can get more into my culture and traditions,” 
said eighth-grader Aiyana Tommie, 14, who 
made frybread for the crowd. “It makes me 
feel like I’m capable of a lot of things.” 


That confidence was shared by the 
students who kept busy with beadwork, 
sweetgrass basket and wood carving 
demonstrations, while curious onlookers 
filed past them. Some asked the Charter 
School students questions; others simply 
stared in awe. 

“I can’t imagine people watching me,” 
said Stacy Castro, 9, of Okeechobee. “They 
are pretty brave.” 

The students were chosen from their 
culture classes because of their knowledge 
and proficiency of their crafts. Supervised 
by Culture events specialist Lewis Gopher, 
two eighth-grade boys wielded sharp 
carving knives with care as they created 
pieces out of cypress wood. 

“It’s pretty cool to show kids what we 
do at our school,” said Rudy Juarez, 14, 
who has been carving since fifth grade. 
“It’s pretty neat for them to see us actually 
carving the things they see on display.” 

Aubee Billie, 10, seemed unfazed 
by the hordes of young children as she 
concentrated on making a beaded medallion 


necklace. 

“They asked us questions like, ‘Is it 
hard to make,”’ said the fifth-grader. “I told 
them if you do it a lot, it isn’t.” 

“It’s funny because they kept saying 
we are really good at it,” added fifth-grader 
Cay lie Huff, 10. 

Instead of selling their creations, the 
Charter School kids wanted to hold onto 
them. 

“Everyone is asking if it’s for sale,” 
said fourth-grader Dakoya Nunez, 10, who 
worked on a beaded pen. “It makes me think 
‘I made it, go make your own.’” 

Sixth- grader Sage Motlow, 13, liked 
sharing her knowledge of basket making 
to interested spectators as she worked on 
her craft. Janessa Nunez, 11, also enjoyed 
demonstrating how to make a basket, which 
she said takes a couple weeks to complete. 

The day included Indian dancers, 
alligator wrestling, musical performances 
and 19th century-style artifacts for sale, 

+ See BATTLEFIELD on page 5B 


Today’s high school freshmen will 
face a friendlier SAT when junior year rolls 
around. 

Formerly the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and the Scholastic Assessment Test but now 
called the SAT Student Reasoning Test, the 
college admission exam that began in 1926 
will get an overhaul in time for 2016 test 
takers. 

The College Board, a nonprofit that 
produces the test, will “move beyond 
delivering assessments to delivering 
opportunity,” according to a March 5 
press release that coincided with a national 
announcement. 

The biggest changes: The essay section 
will be optional; vocabulary will consist of 
less obscure words and include more words 
used in college and career settings; and the 
test will return to a 1,600 point system. 

Three big advantages: Test preparation 
will be free via the online Khan Academy; 
wrong answers will not be counted; and 
students can take the test electronically. 

“I’m jealous,” said Tia Blais-Billie, the 
Tribe’s Miss Seminole 2014 and a senior at 
Pine Crest School in Fort Lauderdale. “As 
it seems more and more difficult to get into 
college for each generation in America, it’s 
good that they are matching the process to 
the students.” 

Already accepted into her first choice, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Blais-Billie 
admitted envy that younger students face a 
friendlier and more relevant challenge - but 
she is also thrilled for them. 

“I’m glad to see these changes being 
implemented, especially in regards 
to the socioeconomical correlation to 
standardized testing,” she said. 

Veronica Ramsundar, the Tribe’s 
Higher Education program manager, said 
the redesign is long overdue. 

“It’s an antiquated test and the changes 
are welcome. It’s indicative of changes that 
are taking place throughout the education 
system,” Ramsundar said 

According to the College Board 
website, changes came about after college 
admissions officers, school counselors, 
teachers and students asked that the 
company rework the test to increase 
opportunities. 

Studies have long indicated that about 
50 percent of students who take the SAT 
are not prepared for college and that lower- 
income students do not generally apply to 
colleges within their reach. Further, Native 
American, Hispanic and African American 
students are less likely to have taken college 
preparatory advanced placement classes. 

“The test now takes away chances for 
students who might not get the scores but 
have other factors to offer,” Ramsundar 


said. “The new test will open the arena for 
students who want to get into top tier and 
choice colleges.” 

College Board president David 
Coleman said it was time to admit that the 
SAT and the American College Testing 
(ACT) had become disconnected from 
what is taught in high school. 

“Often the tests are mysterious and 
foster unproductive anxiety,” he said 
during a press conference in Austin, Texas. 
“Neither allows (students) to show their 
best work.” 

Coleman said the tests could also 
reinforce privilege rather than merit 
because costs associated with college 
test preparatory classes are generally 
unaffordable, and therefore, out of reach 
for middle- to low- income students. 

“It’s time to shake things up,” he said. 

The SAT will no longer contain words 
that are not typically used outside the 
test, such as “sagacity” or “evanescent.” 
Students will no longer lose points 
for wrong answers but will instead be 
encouraged to select the best answers for 
each question. 

But students should not confuse 
the promise of better opportunity with 
misconceptions that the test will be easier. 

“It will test the student academically 
and outside the academic arena, broadening 
the net so that more students won’t get 
ruled out,” Ramsundar said. “It’s not 
dumbing it down. It is accommodating to 
many different students.” 

The reading and writing sections will 
expand with requirements to cite specific 
information that supports answers. Source 
material will span disciplines including 
science, history and social studies. Students 
will be asked to analyze information in 
certain texts and extrapolate meanings 
from historical or global documents, such 
as Martin Luther King Jr.’s I Have a Dream 
speech. 

Mathematics questions now demand a 
vast knowledge of all topics but ask only 
one or two questions on each - calculators 
allowed. The 2016 test will cover focused 
math areas and include a no-calculator 
section. 

For the optional essay test: If students 
choose to take the essay portion, they will 
be provided an essay passage prior to the 
test. At essay time, the student will be 
required to explain the author’s argument 
and support the author’s claims. The essay, 
which should resemble a college paper, will 
be scored separately. Some school districts 
and colleges will require it. 

The Tribe has 47 high school juniors 
and 57 seniors eligible for the current SAT. 
High school sophomores and freshmen 
can get an advance look at the 2016 SAT 
test on April 16 through the College Board 
website, www.CollegeBoard.org. 


March Madness inspires thoughtful giving 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee School 
senior Quenton Cypress knows something 
about spring: March Madness is fun but 
hunger doesn’t take a break for basketball. 

“Last year we went on a field trip 
to Clewiston and helped pass out free 
vegetables to people who did not deserve to 
be in that position. It felt good to give back 
to the community. I left there with a whole 
new idea of what it’s like to be needy,” 
Cypress said during a school assembly 
March 14 to meet Alice Whitt, head of 
Compassion Avenue Food Bank at First 
United Methodist Church of Clewiston. 

This year, Cypress and other members 
of the Ahfachkee School Student Council 
led students in the first March Madness 
Basketball Game and Food Drive to benefit 
the food bank where Whitt said the need to 
feed Clewiston ’s growing poor population 
is year-round. 

“When we started the food bank we 
were serving 75 to 80 families twice a 
month . . . now we are serving 625 families,” 
Whitt told students. “The need is more than 
you can imagine . . . and summer is coming. 
People don’t give as much in the summer.” 

But summer is when the need is the 
greatest. 

Of the little city’s nearly 2,800 public 
school children, about 80 percent get free or 
reduced school lunches based on household 
income, Whitt said. Every child is allowed 
free breakfast. Typically, many community 
food pantries slip into crises during spring 
simply because people do not donate as 
much outside of the fall and winter gift- 
giving months that bracket Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. That means food banks 
could be essentially empty in the summer, 
leaving children with empty stomachs 
during summer vacation. 

Most of the food goes to children 
in families headed by single mothers or 
fathers. 

“Parents in need don’t want to be in 



that position. Please help us help them,” 
Whitt said. 

On March 21, when Ahfachkee 
students battled the staff in basketball at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium, spectators 
paid $5 or three non-perishable food items, 
including canned goods, for admission. 
About $150 and 500 pounds of food were 
collected throughout the month-long effort. 

Tradition Preservation curriculum 
specialist Mary Jene Koenes provided 
students during the assembly with insight 
about why they should care about people 
outside the reservation - even as they never 
forget the atrocities suffered by ancestors at 
the hands of invaders. 

Stories heard and witnessed by Koenes 
as she grew up during transitional times 
testified to the Seminole spirit of respect 
for the earth and all living creatures. She 
remembers when the Tribe was so poor that 
when she started fifth grade in Clewiston 
she could not attend classes because she had 
no shoes. Those were the days when no one 
owned cars but when someone became ill 
the women walked for hours - even in the 
middle of the night - to give their last bit of 
food to the sick. 

“My grandmother used to say, ‘Love 
thy neighbor and forgive them,”’ Koenes 
said. “I know we were not treated right, not 
from the very beginning, but we need to 
forgive so we can honor those who made 
the sacrifices and move on.” 

A cafeteria table at the assembly 
brimmed with canned vegetables, 
macaroni, rice and microwavable soup. 
Students attentively listened to Koenes and 
considered past hardships and present good 
fortune. 

“Helping other people shows that even 
though we are a small community, we are 
strong,” said ninth-grade Student Council 
representative Nashoba Gonzalez. 

Classroom teacher Jarrid Smith, the 
Student Council’s faculty adviser, said he 
and his family helped out the food pantry’s 
needs three Thanksgivings ago when they 
gathered a truckload of goods and then 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School students check out food items donated by students and staff for the Compassion Avenue Food Bank at First United Methodist Church 
of Clewiston. 


donated it to the church. Last year, he took 
Cypress and a small group of students to 
assist during a fresh produce distribution 
day. 

Other Student Council members 
who helped organize the food drive and 
basketball game were Kaitlin Osceola, of 


11th grade; Mya Cypress, of seventh grade; 
Leilani Gopher, of sixth grade; and Elisah 
Billie, of eighth grade. 

Koenes said church members from 
surrounding communities were generous 
with the people of Big Cypress Reservation 
before the Tribe became prosperous. She 


remembers when money was so scarce 
among Tribal families that when parents 
shopped for flour, the girls would pick flour 
sacks that could become their next new 
dress. 

+ See FOOD DRIVE on page 2B 
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Look, hook, book, took 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School Students of the Month 



Eileen Soler 

Alani Marks, of American Heritage School, and Daleen Osceola, of Ahfachkee School, check out the Willie Frank 
Library book fair display in Big Cypress. After-school reading took on more meaning March 3-7 as parents and children 
purchased children’s storybooks, teen novels, educational non-fiction and other reading-related items at the annual 
event, which this year was dubbed Book Fair Fiesta. 




Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Reading lovers gather to buy bundles of books at the Willie Books wait to be purchased at the Willie Frank Library 
Frank Library book fair. book fair checkout counter. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Students of the Month at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School are Etanis Torres, Josiah Hardy, Madison Ayuso, Serenity 
Micco, Kateri Smith, Keenan Jones, Jahdee Arnold, Shylynn Testerman, Makya King, Valek Martinez, Kalyn Hammil, 
Dakoya Nunez, Kayven Emley, Dalence Carrillo, Donovan Harris, Aleah Turtle, Brienna Brockman, Kano Puente and 
Jalynn Jones. Not pictured: Kimberlynn Toms and Laila Bennett. 


♦ FOOD DRIVE 

From page IB 


“So when people from 
Clewiston and LaBelle used 
to bring us trucks filled with 
clothes it was a big deal. 
We would choose things 
first that we don’t even 
think about today - like 
underwear,” Koenes said. 

Now, the Tribe’s 
children take responsibility 
for helping others less 
fortunate. 

“It’s our turn to give 
back,” she said. “We 
don’t like people being 
prejudiced against us so we 
can’t be prejudiced against 
them. We are still hungry in 
the same way. Our babies 
still cry in the same way.” 





Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School Student Council members and faculty adviser Jarrid Smith pose with 
Alice Whitt, head of the Compassion Avenue Food Bank at First United Methodist Church. 
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Leviticus Berry wins 
drug-free essay contest 

S.W.A.M.P. donates drug-free zone sign to PECS 


SUB MITTED BY VALERIE MARONE 
Family Services Community Events Coordinator 

BRIGHTON — To show the 
importance of attending a drug-free school, 
Brighton Reservation’s Seminoles Without 
Addictions Make Progress (S.W.A.M.P.) 
alcohol and drug prevention program held 
an essay contest titled, “Why I Want My 
School to be Drug Free.” 

The winner, S.W.A.M.P. member 
Leviticus Berry, 8, read his essay aloud and 
presented a drug-free zone sign to Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School principal Brian 
Greseth. 

Berry’s essay is as follows: I want my 
school to be drug free because ... using 
drugs is bad for you; sometimes using drugs 
can make you die. Sometimes when you use 
drugs you can’t even think. Even when you 
turn 21 still don’t use drugs because you can 
get diseases or cancer. 

S.W.A.M.P. members also read a letter 
reaffirming their commitment to living 
drug-free lives: We the youth and teens of 
the S.W.A.M.P. alcohol and drug prevention 
program would like to present our school, 
Pemayetv Emahakv, with a Drug-Free Zone 
sign to support our school’s drug-free policy 
and to voice our commitment and resolve to 
make the most of our education and be the 
best we can be. 

The S.W.A.M.P. program provides 



Photo courtesy of Valerie Marone 

Essay contest winner Leviticus Berry presents 
principal Brian Greseth a drug-free zone sign on 
behalf of the S.W.A.M.P. program. 


opportunities to build developmental assets 
that help youth grow up healthy, caring, 
responsible and drug free. 



flDRUG 
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Photo courtesy of Valerie Marone 

Brighton Reservation’s Seminoles Without Addictions Make Progress (S.W.A.M.P.) members learn 
the importance of living drug-free lives. 


Preschoolers treated to Fun Friday 



Beverly Bidney 

Scarlett Young helps granddaughter DeLilah Young, 4, make a crafts project 
Feb. 28 at the Hollywood Preschool Fun Friday. The theme of the week was the 
five senses, so the day’s activities touched on them all: visual, auditory, touch, 
smell and taste. 


Beverly Bidney 

Onnie Cypress, 2, carefully puts feathers on her drum 
during Fun Friday. 


Beverly Bidney 

LaToya Stewart helps her daughters Jenesys Stewart, 3, and Jaisley 
Stewart, 2, color their crafts projects as 2-month-old baby Jacey Stewart 
sleeps in the stroller nearby. Parents are invited to attend the monthly 
event with their children. 


Beverly Bidney 

Justine and Daniel Osceola raise their hands to show they’re ready 
for the day’s activities. 
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Announcements 




In memory of Casey McCall 



For Casey McCall, at 
this year’s Gathering 
of Nations, to be 
held April 24-26 in 
Albuquerque, N.M., 
Wanda Bowers 
will be holding a 
Memorial Grass 
Dance Special in 
memory of her son. 
It will be held Friday 
afternoon in the 
“PIT.” 

If you are attending 
Gathering of Nations, 
please come and 
support the family. 



Task Force on 

American Indian and Alaska Native 

Children Exposed to Violence 


In 2009, the U. S* Department of Justice released a study with alarming statistics about the safety and well- being 
of our nation's children* tt concluded that "60 percent of children are exposed to some form of violence, crime, 
or abuse, ranging from brief encounters as witnesses to serious violent episodes/' We learned that almost 40% 
were direct victims of two or more violent acts, and one in ten were victims of violence 5 or more times. While 
this study was not focused on tribal communities and had a relatively small sampling of American Indian/ Alaska 
Native (AI/AN) respondents, anecdotal evidence suggests that on some reservations the percentage of children 
exposed to violence may be even higher* The consequences of this problem are significant and widespread. 
Children's exposure to violence, whether as victims or witnesses, is often associated with long-term physical, 
psychological, and emotional harm. They are also at a higher risk of being victimized again and becoming involved 
in the juvenile and criminal justice system 

In 2012, the Attorney General's National Task Force on Children Exposed to Violence found that AI/AN children 
have exceptional unmet needs for services and support to prevent and respond to the violence they 
experience. The Task Force called for the Attorney General to "Appoint a federal task force or commission to 
examine the needs of American Jndian/Alaska Native children exposed to violence/' 
( www.iusttce t Eov/defendinechildhood/cev-rotTulLpdf .l Based on that recommendation, the Attorney General 
has established a Task Force on American Indian and Alaska Native Children Exposed to Violence, This new 
Task Force is anchored by an Advisory Committee consisting of non-federal experts in the area of AI/AN 
children exposed to violence and a Federal Working Group consisting of federal experts working in areas 
related to AI/AN children exposed to violence ( www.iustice*eov/defendingchildhood ). 

The Advisory Committee will examine the scope and impact of violence facing AI/AN children and make policy 
recommendations to Attorney General Holder on ways to address it The Task Force, through the Advisory 
Committee, will convene four public hearings and several listening sessions to examine the pervasive problems 
associated with AI/AN children exposed to violence in their homes, schools and communities* The information 
gleaned from these hearings and listening sessions will assist the Task Force, through the Advisory Committee, 
in developing policy recommendationsto Attorney General Holder. 

The Advisory Committee is in the process of identifying witnesses. If you are interested in providing 
information or recommendations through testimony (oral or written) to the Advisory Committee, please see 
the reverse side of this flyer* 


For questions or additional information contact Kelly Stoner at 323*650*5467 or kelly@tlpi.org * 
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Hearing #3 - Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Wednesday, April 16, 2014 from 1:00PM - 6:30PM and 
Thursday, April 17, 2014 from 8:30AM - 12:00PM 
Theme: Children Exposed to Violence in Tribal Communities 
Location: Hyatt Regency Pier Sixty-Six, Panorama Ballroom -2301 S.E. 17th Street, Fort Lauderdale, FL 

This meeting is open to the public* There will be an opportunity for scheduled oral pu bf ic testimony as well as 
an open microphone session just prior to the conclusion of the hearing on each day. 

• While on-site registration will also be provided, those wishing to provide oral public testimony are 
encouraged to register at: www.iustice.eov/defendingchitdhood in advance of the meeting* 

• Those wishing to provide written testimony - please send written testimony to testimonv@tloi.org . 

• While not required, those wishing to attend the hearing are also encouraged to register through the 
registration link at: w ww , justice*go v/def endingchil dhood in advance of the hearing* 

Members of the Advisory Committee on 
American Indian/Alaska Native Children Exposed to Violence 


Dolores Subia Bigfoot 

Caddo Nation of Oklahoma, Director, Indian Child 
Trauma Center, University of Oklahoma 

Rear Admiral Eric Broderick 

former Deputy Administrator, Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services Administration 

Eddie Brown 

Pasqua Yaqui Tribe and Tohono O'odham Nation f 
Executive Director of the American Indian Policy 

Institute and Professor of American Indian Studies, 
Arizona State University 

Valerie Davidson 

(Yup'ikf Senior Director, Legal and 
intergovernmental Affairs for the Alaska Native 
Tribal Health Consortium 

The Hon* Byron Dorgan (Committee Co-Chair) 

Chairman, Board of Advisors, Center for Native 

American Youth; former U*S. Senator and chair of the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 

Anita Finoday 

White Earth Band ofOjibwe , Director, Indian Child 
Welfare, Casey Family Programs 

Matthew Fletcher 

Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa and Chippewa lndians t 
Director, Indigenous Law and Policy Center, Michigan 
State University 

Alicia Lieberman 

Director, Child Trauma Research Program, 

University of California at San Francisco 

Joanne Shenandoah (Committee Co-Chair) 

Iroquois, composer and musical artist 

Chaske Spencer 

Lakota, actor 

RonWhitener 

Squaxin Island Tribe , Executive Director, Native 

American Law Center, University of Washington School 
of Law 

Marilyn J* Bruguier Zimmerman 

Assimb oine-Stouxf Fort Peck Reservation, Director, 
National Native Children's Trauma Center, 

University of Montana 

Jefferson Keel 

Chickasaw Nation , Lieutenant Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation 
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PECS honors Creek 
Spelling Bee winners 



Photo courtesy of Jill Carrier 

Creek Spelling Bee Grade Winners: Kateri Smith, second grade; Charlie Armstrong, third grade; Joss 
Youngblood, fourth grade; Aubee Billie, fifth grade; Aubrey Pearce, sixth grade; Raeley Matthews, 
seventh grade; and Jalynn Jones, eighth grade. 



Beverly Bidney 

Frankie Zamora, of the Quechua Tribe in Peru, dances the traditional men’s dance 
for students. 


♦ BATTLEFIELD 

From page IB 


including old-fashioned candies. Tribal 
member Pedro Zepeda and two other men 
participated in the mini re-enactment on the 
Seminole side; four other men represented 
the American soldiers. 

“Teaching culture in school is one way 
to get it to them,” said Janelle Robinson, 
PECS teacher aide. “If we teach them, then 
they can get it out there to others.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Aiyana Tommie makes frybread Feb. 21 for about 500 students 
at the Okeechobee Battlefield State Park. 


Nancy Shore demonstrates how to make a beaded sash on a loom for school kids. 



Photo courtesy of Jill earner 

Schoolwide Overall Creek Spelling Bee Winners: First place, Jalynn Jones; second place, Aubrey 
Pearce; and third place, Aubee Billie. 



Photo courtesy of Jill earner 

Teacher Creek Spelling Bee Winner: Mrs. Heather Dobbs, center with award. 



Janessa Nunez works on a sweetgrass basket at the Okeechobee Battle- 
Beveriy Bidney field State Park. 

Rudy Juarez gets some hands-on assistance from Lewis Gopher as 
he learns to carve details on a knife made of cypress wood. 


Do You Need 
A Retina 
Specialist? 




Shailesh Gupta, MD, FACS, Is Board Certified in Ophthalmology and specializes in diseases of the retina and 
vitreous. He brings extensive experience in the treatment of a wide variety of retina disorders, including 
age-related macular degeneration and diabetic retinopathy. 

Dr. David C. Brown, MD, FACS 

( Founder 8^ Medical Director) 


863 . 983.9105 

820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 



www.ecof.com 



Eye Centers 
of Florida 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX 
OF VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

3 AVAILABLE 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

GENERATOR 3500W 

N/A 

Poor 

$50 -$100 

607887 

N/A 

TROY BUILT 

GENERATOR 3550W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

068857 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON 

SNAPPER G56000 - 5600W 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

447415 

N/A 

GUARDIAN GENERAC 

GENERATOR 15000W 

N/A 

Poor 

$800.00 

2 AVAILABLE 

N/A 

GUARDIAN GENERAC 

GENERATOR 15000W 

N/A 

Good 

$1,000.00 

4 AVAILABLE 

2007 

FORD 

F-150 XLT 4X4 

104-180K miles 

Fair 

$5,263 - $9,400 

345220 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

TAHOE LS 4X4 K9 UNIT 

177,528 

Poor 

$3,831.00 

141320 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

85,231 

Fair 

$970.60 

4 AVAILABLE 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA BASE (POLICE MODEL) 

126-172K miles 

Fair 

$1,528 - $2,653 

331641 

2003 

DODGE 

GRAND CARAVAN SE 

209,700 

Fair 

$988.00 

6 AVAILABLE 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

53-1 25k miles 

Poor- Fair 

$589 - $1,050 

5 AVAILABLE 

2004 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

73-1 20k miles 

Fair 

$1,103 - $1,450 

5 AVAILABLE 

2007 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

67-1 28k miles 

Fair 

$1,432- $1,975 

100001 

N/A 

ULTRACASE GUITAR VAULT CASE 

CUSTOM - MULTIPLE HOLDER 

N/A 

Fair 

$300.00 

100003 

N/A 

CELLINI 10 SPACE GUITAR CASE 

CUSTOM FLIGHT CASE- 10 SPACE 

N/A 

Fair 

$75.00 

100004 

N/A 

CELLINI TRAVELLING CASE FOR CLOTHES 

CUSTOM FLIGHT CASE 

N/A 

Fair 

$75.00 

100006 

N/A 

CELLINI TRAVELLING FLIGHT CASE 

CUSTOM FLIGHT CASE 

N/A 

Fair 

$75.00 



Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 
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954 - 400-41 99 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 


Driver’s 

AutoMart 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 1000 QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 


2012 TOYOTA 

RAV4 

4WD.30+ MPG! (8AP1596) 


2013 JEEP GR. CHEROKEE LAREDO $99 COO 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1602 LO.JOL 

2009 AUDI A5 QUATTRO $90 000 

PREMIUM LEATHER INTERIOR I #AP1848 fcO,77l ' 

2013 FORD F-150 XLT %0 A OOO 

BE THE TALK OF THE TOWN I #AP1813 £ *1,999 

*25,989 
*26.994 
*29.885 


2011 MERCEDES-BENZ ML350 

ONE OWNER! #AP1421 

2011 JEEP WRANGLER UNLIMITED 

SPORT 4-DOOR! #AP1615 

2012 FORD F-150 FX2 

LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1864 




2013 NISSAN 

370Z 


PREM. LEATHER INTERIOR! (#AP1827) 


2013 INFINITI FX37 

FANTASTIC! #AP1599 


*29,887 

2010 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $90 OOO 

SRW XLT, TURBO DIESEL! #AP1782 £7,777 

2013 TOYOTA HIGHLANDER LIMITED A A | I ||CI 

AUTOMATIC, SPOILER! #AP1858 vALL U0! 

2012 RAM 1500 LARAMIE LONG HORN $09 OOI 

POWERFUL V8 HEMI ENGINE! #AP1857 0£,77 I 

2013 CHEVROLET TAHOE LT $09 OOO 

MUST SEE! FLAT BLACK MATTE WRAP! #AP1640.. 00,990 

2011 CHEVROLET AVALANCHE LTZ$0>| >190 

ONE OWNER, CLEAN CARFAX! #AP1783 0 * 1, *1 CAM 


2014 CHEVROLET 

SILVERAD0 1500 

LT, LOADED W/EXTRAS! (#AP1809) 


2011 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $90 £00 

SRW, TURBO DIESEL 4WD! #AP1764 09,099 

2013 CHEVROLET SUBURBAN LT $9£ OOO 

LOADED, CHROME ALLOYS! #AP1759 00,909 

2013 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $>| £L 040 

SRW LARIAT, LOADED, 4WD! #AP1804 *10,909 

2013 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $ a + * 

SRW LARIAT, ONE OWNER, 4WD! ttAP1767 *10,99*1 

2006 BENTLEY CONTINENTAL GT$£9 AtA 

TURBO-CHARGED, TIME FOR THE NEXT LEVEL! #AP1847.. I P £,99 V 

2013 PORSCHE PANAMERA GTS $QA 700 

STUNNING, RIDE AWAY IN THIS TODAY! #AP1780.. 99, 1 99 


PRESENTtYOUR 


MEMBERSHIP 


annzai 
masaiim 


WITH .YOUF VEHICLE 


See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


Driver 


sAu 


o 


art 


J' 


5355 


Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 


WE OFFER COMPETITIVE F ATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 04/29/2014 #48451 -DAUM 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Point guard Hunter Osceola leads a fast break down the court during American Heritage’s 74-47 victory over the Rutherford Rams in the FHSAA state 
semifinal game. 


Hunter Osceola helps American 
Heritage win state basketball title 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The jubilant 2014 state 5A basketball champions, American Heritage, pose on the Lakeland Center 
court following their 98-70 run-and-gun rout over Lakewood in the final game. Seminole Tribal 
member Hunter Osceola is pictured top left. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKELAND — This time they 
weren’t going to lose. 

“No way,” said American Heritage 
starting point guard Hunter Osceola, 
referring to the Florida High School 
Activities Association (FHSAA) Class 
5 A state basketball championship that had 
eluded the Patriots two years in a row. “Not 
again. It could never happen. No way.” 

And he was right. 

The third year was a charm for Heritage 
(Plantation). After they reached the boys 
prep Final Four the past two years only to 
fall in the semifinals in 2012 and the final 
last year, the Patriots finally ascended to the 
top of the class as they overwhelmed the 
Lakewood High Spartans (St. Petersburg), 
98-70, to claim their first state title before a 
packed Lakeland Center gym March 1 . 

Heritage nearly hit the century mark 
on the scoreboard as it set a state record 
for most points scored by a team in a state 
championship game since the FHSAA 
began keeping records in the 1950s. 

Smiling with the joy of redemption, 
Heritage coach Charles Stephenson praised 
his team’s unrelenting run-and-gun attack. 

“Like I’ve always told this team, 
when you’re running out the way we did, 
man it is showtime. Showtime Heritage,” 
Stephenson said. 

Heritage’s nine senior leaders helped 
build a comfortable lead that guarded 
against any collapse. Osceola, the senior 
playmaker who has signed a letter of intent 
to play for Barry University in Miami 
Shores next season, played a key role in 


the victory. Beyond his eight points, two 
assists and two steals, he was the virtual 
quarterback for his team. 

“When you first watch Hunter, you 
may not see how he impacts the game. But 
the more you watch him, the more you see 
how savvy and mature he is and how he 
does a lot of the little things,” wrote Josh 
Darrow, of SouthFloridaHighSchoolSports. 
com. “(Hunter) rarely turns the ball over. He 


gets (his team) into their sets easily and gets 
the ball where it needs to be.” 

The Patriots led 28-17 after the first 
eight minutes and 54-31 at halftime. The 
pace of the game was so fast up and down 
the court that one official had to leave the 
game due to dehydration as he had difficulty 
catching his breath. 

+ See HUNTER on page 5C 


Tribal softball players meet FSU 
coach and athletes, tour facilities 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — About a dozen 
Tribal softball players were taken out to 
the ballgame in Tallahassee March 15 to 
see the Florida State University Seminoles’ 
softball team sweep the North Carolina 
State Wolfpack in a doubleheader. Also, an 
alumni game that featured former Seminole 


players was held as part of the team’s 30th 
anniversary of fastpitch softball. 

FSU head coach Lonni Alameda met 
with the Tribe’s middle and high school 
girls in the team meeting room, where they 
discuss strategies, statistics and games, and 
gave them an inside look at the softball 
program. 

“There is a lot of history and rich 
tradition from the people who played here 


in the past and from you guys, whose name 
we wear on our jerseys,” Alameda told the 
girls. 

She described the board at the back 
of the room on which they evaluate every 
game. The team’s objectives include having 
quality at-bats, getting lead-off outs on 
defense and not having back-to-back failed 
plays, she said. 

The strategies have paid off with a 24-4 
record halfway through the season. The 
Seminoles are ranked 1 1th in the country by 
ESPN.com / USA Softball. 

Alumni player Carol O’Domski, 1980- 
8 1 , who tagged along for the meeting, was 
impressed by the board and wanted the 
Seminole girls to know it. 

“The four-plus run column is filled 
with yeses,” said O’Domski, of Key Largo. 
“That is coaching and dedication by the 
players. You are at the FSU complex and 
not many people get this tour by the head 
coach.” 

Alameda wanted Seminole kids to 
understand what playing at the college level 
entails. 

“Kids can make it here as a walk-on if 
they are motivated,” she said. “When they 
get around student athletes they see they are 
normal people and may think they can do 
it, too.” 

The Tribal girls also toured the athletic 
facilities - including the baseball and 
football stadiums, the locker room and the 
weight and conditioning rooms shared by 
all teams - with FSU player Rylan Harvey. 

+ See SOFTBALL on page 4C 



Beverly Bidney 

Jaide Micco and Kiylier Baker, along with the rest of the group, tour the FSU softball team locker 
room March 15. 


Trevor Osceola signs with 
Kentucky Christian University 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

GRAYSON, Ky. — Cardinal 
Gibbons High School running back Trevor 
Osceola recently signed to play football at 
Kentucky Christian University (KCU) in 
the fall. With an average of 5.75 yards per 
carry this season, Osceola proved his value 
to the team and to the KCU recruiter. 

“We built a great connection,” said 
Osceola, 18, who met with KCU coaches 
and players Feb. 6 during a visit to the 
school in eastern Kentucky. “When I saw 
the campus and met the players, it was like 
a home away from home.” 

The small size of the university - 
about 600 students - appealed to Osceola. 
He believes it will make his transition to 
college life easier. 

“Everyone knows each other on 
campus,” he said. “Teachers know the 
students and the classes are small. It feels 
more like a community than a lot of the 
other colleges I talked to, like living on the 
rez where everyone knows each other.” 

KCU, a National Association for 
Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA) school, 
aims to enhance the character building 
aspects of sports. NAIA schools have small 
athletic programs geared toward offering 
students the proper balance of athletics and 
academics. 

“Trevor brings a very high amount of 
character to our team,” said coach James 
Gibson, recruiting coordinator. “He’s an 
outstanding kid and did everything he was 
supposed to do in high school. He has his 
priorities right - he’s a student first and an 
athlete second.” 

Gibson believes Osceola is an 
important recruit for the team and has high 
expectations for him as both a player and 
a leader. 

“He’s a powerful running back,” 
Gibson said. “He’s going to make it hard 
for people to tackle him.” 

In addition to his work on the field, 
Osceola plans to study business or sports 



Photo courtesy of Trevor Osceola 

Cardinal Gibbons High School running back 
Trevor Osceola signs to play football at 
Kentucky Christian University Feb. 6. 


management. He reports to football camp 
in August and knows he has his work cut 
out for him. 

“The coaches like the way I play and I 
may have the opportunity to start,” he said. 
“The coach wants me to make a difference 
any way I can.” 

Osceola looks forward to the 
football season, meeting new people and 
experiencing life away from family and 
friends. He said he’ll have butterflies in his 
stomach when he steps onto the field for 
the first time Aug. 30, but he welcomes it. 

“I was always told hard work pays 
off, so I know I’ll always work harder than 
the people in front of me and behind me,” 
Osceola said. 


Kiauna Martin to train 
with Softball Factory 
at College World Series 



Beverly Bidney 

Kiauna Martin practices batting March 3 at American Heritage School. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PLANTATION — At 15 years old, 
Kiauna Martin has the makings of a softball 
superstar. A multi-talented player, she was 
invited to try out for the competitive Under 
Armour Softball Factory College World 
Series Select Training in January, and she 
made the cut. 

The tryout drew about 35 players; 
only six were chosen. 

Martin will now attend a four-day 
program at Oklahoma City University 
from May 29 to June 1, where she will 
train with and be evaluated by top college 
coaches. She will learn how to navigate the 
college recruitment process and possibly 
be chosen for the Softball Factory World 
Series and Fall Classic events later this 
year and next. 

“I’ll work with them for a couple 
of years,” said Martin, who has played 
softball since age 5. “Our travel team plays 
in showcase tournaments where college 
coaches come to watch. They sent me an 
invitation to try out.” 

A junior varsity player for American 
Heritage School, the ninth-grader also 
plays on the varsity team at the coach’s 
request. 

“She won her first championship with 
a Tribal team when she was 8,” said Ruggy 
Jumper, Martin’s grandfather. “She plays 
all positions and her coaches want her to 
be part of the varsity team, but they use her 
sparingly. This is very exciting for her.” 

To qualify for the College World 
Series Select Training tryouts, players 
must show potential to play college ball. 


The Softball Factory program aims to help 
these players receive the best academic 
opportunities. 

“Kiauna has a lot of potential,” 
said Christian Culicerto, regional player 
development coordinator for Softball 
Factory. “Her ability will probably make 
her eligible for the World Series this 
summer, but roster spots are limited. Our 
process is to get the girls into the best 
training environment so they are best 
prepared to do well in front of coaches at 
tournaments, showcases and the Softball 
Factory teams.” 

The college recruitment process starts 
early for softball; 2016 college classes are 
filling up with high school sophomores 
now. The training program, which takes 
place during the Women’s NCAA College 
World Series, will allow players to see 
firsthand what it takes to play college 
softball. 

Martin’s coach at American Heritage 
was pleased with her selection for the 
Softball Factory program. 

“She is a talented player and very 
versatile,” said coach Marty Cooper. “She 
can bat righty and lefty, she is fast, has a 
strong arm and plays good defense. And 
she is very coachable.” 

Culicerto said players need to get 
in front of college coaches as soon as 
possible. 

“There is no doubt Kiauna can play 
after high school,” he said. “We are here 
to give the players tools and guidance. But 
getting that education and degree to help 
them through life is the most important 
thing. We want the players and their 
families to do what’s best for them.” 
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Eighth-grade players recognized at parents’ night 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Girls’ team captain Camryn Thomas poses with parents, Frank and Cecelia, 
at parents’ night. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Point guard Sunni Bearden smiles for the camera 
with her mother, Timi, at parents’ night. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Richard Harris, who plays guard and 
forward on the boys’ basketball team, 
is all smiles with his mother, Cheryl. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Layne Thomas smiles with his parents, Laverne and Jason, 
and little sister Lexi at one of his last games as a PECS 
student during parents’ night Jan. 21. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Brady Rhodes poses with parents, Pam and 
Wade, during parents’ night. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Jalynn Jones is all smiles with her parents, Matt and Ginger. Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School recognized the eighth-grade basketball 
players competing in one of their last games at PECS against Clewiston 
Middle School Jan. 21. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Chandler Pearce poses with parents, Alisha and 
Matt. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Morgan King poses for a photo with 
mother, Tammy. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 


Patrick Brady poses with parents, Alice and Dana. 



2014 Florida Indian 
Youth Program 


Starts Saturday , July 12, 


2014 


Ends Saturday, July 26, 

2014 


Awards Banquet, Friday , July 25, 2014 Tallahassee, 

Florida 

Call for Applications and informat ion: 

1-800-422-9186 


email info@fgcia.com 
or see www.fgcia.com 



THE YAMAHA 

1 mRIDE ON 


AS LOW AS 


mm *' 1 

f v $ * APT °**ao 


SALES EVENT 


3.99 


% 

APR 


FOR 36 MONTH S 

UP TO 

*300 


CUSTOMER CASH" 


954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 

Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 

YAMAHA 

Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsports 

■finance offer subject to credit approval, applies to purchases of new Yamaha Motorcycles. ATV$ & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 9/1/13-12/26/13. 
Min contract length 24 mos, max 36 mos, Min amounl financed 15.000. Fixed APR of 3.99%. 5.99%. 4 99% or 12 99% assigned based an credit approval criteria. Monthly payments pei 
II .ODD financed based on 36-mo term are $29.52 at 3.99% and $33.49 at 12,99% ’‘Customer Cash offer good an select 2009 2014 models between 9/1/13 12/24/13. Offers good only 
in the U.S., excluding the slate of Hawaii. AT V models shown are recommended for use only by riders 14 years and older. Raptor 7DGR & YFZ45QR recommended for experienced riders only. 
Yamaha recommends thal all ATV riders lake an approved training course For safety and training information, see your dealer or call the ATV Safely Institute at 1 B0Q fi87 2837 ATVs can 
he hazardous to operate For your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces Never ride on public roads. Always wear a helmet eye protection and protective clothing Never carry passengers 
Never engage in stunt riding. Riding and alcohol/drugs don't mix. Avoid excessive speed. And be particularly careful on difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on a closed courses. 
Shown with optional accessories ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation, USA Alt rights reserved ■ Yamaha Hotorsparts.coin 9/13 
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Big-time win for Big Town at Herman L. Osceola tourney 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — As the champions 
hoisted their prize at midcourt, the large 
framed photo of U.S. Marine Lance Cpl. 
Herman L. Osceola on a wall overlooking 
the court served as an appropriate witness 
to the conclusion of the three-day basketball 
tournament held in his memory March 20- 
22 . 

Big Town earned the right to grasp the 
championship trophy by outlasting four 
other teams to win the men’s title in the 29th 
edition of the Herman L. Osceola Memorial 
Basketball Tournament. The event serves as 
a tribute to Osceola, who died in a military 
helicopter crash in 1984. 

Open to Native American players, the 
tournament has been held annually since 
the tragedy, which occurred before several 
players in this year’s games were born. 

“Next year will be 30. It’s hard to 
imagine it’s been that long; it seems like 
it was just yesterday that my brother left,” 


said Veldina Osceola. 

In some ways, Veldina ’s big brother 
hasn’t left. Remembrances of Herman 
abound. In addition to the photo and another 
one near a doorway, a life-size bronze statue 
in his likeness proudly stands outside the 
entrance of the gymnasium that bears his 
name. 

Veldina said Herman was one of the 
first Recreation workers at the gym when it 
opened. 

“He would help at the tournaments 
and take the kids on field trips,” she said. 
“He really enjoyed the kids. He loved 
spending time with them. He loved working 
weekends to keep the kids busy.” 

Big Town held off a determined Flight 
squad in the men’s division championship 
March 22. The Outlaw Women won the 
two-team women’s division - two games 
to one - against the Ball Hawgs March 21. 
The double-elimination tournament started 
March 20 with dinner and games in the 
Legends division (age 35 and older), which 
drew three teams and was won by Old 
School. 

“The first night 
we do Legends, 
which is people that 
(Herman) grew up 
with and are still 
playing,” Veldina 
said. 

Veldina recalled 
earlier years when 
games would last 
long into the night 
and beyond. 

“On Friday and 
Saturday, they would 
play until like 2 or 3 


in the morning because there were so many 
teams,” she said. “It’s kind of slowed down. 
When it was first a tournament it was real 
huge. We’re hoping it will grow back up.” 

Spectators were treated to an extra 
game in the men’s championship round. 
After cruising through the winners’ bracket, 
Big Town needed just one more win to 
claim the title. Flight, on the other hand, 
emerged from the losers’ bracket and faced 
the difficult task of having to beat Big Town 
twice. 

Big Town appeared to have the 
championship sewn up with a 54-52 lead 
and only 2.5 seconds left in the first game. 
However, Big Town committed a foul when 
Flight’s Josie Balantine and DeF orest Carter 
worked a give-and-go for a desperation 
shot from well beyond midcourt. The shot 
missed, but Flight made three ensuing 
free throws with no time left to notch an 
improbable one-point victory and force a 
second game. 

The winner-take-all game didn’t match 
its predecessor in drama as Big Town roared 
to a 42-23 lead at halftime and went to post 
a 76-56 win behind a bevy of 3 -pointers 
from former Boyd Anderson High School 
standout Jerome Davis. 

During a brief ceremony after the final 
game, Veldina, her sister, Caroline, and their 
mother, Ruby, presented Big Town with 
the championship trophy and tournament 
sweatshirts. 

Big Town forward Jay Liotta said the 
team recently returned from a tournament in 
Wisconsin, where it finished second. Liotta 
said the squad is comprised of players from 
the Cherokee, Comanche and Miccosukee 
Tribes. 

Teams only had one or two substitutes, 


Kevin Johnson 

Tropics’ Taylor Osceola drives the lane for a layup during the 
tournament. 


Kevin Johnson 

Flight’s Josie Balantine, right, shakes hands with Big Town’s 
Jay Liotta following the teams’ championship game March 22. 


Kevin Johnson 

Big Town’s Amos Huggins keeps the ball away from Flight’s Adrian Baker during 
tournament play. 


so by the end of the tournament, fast breaks 
became slow jaunts. 

“I feel dead right now,” Flight 
guard Anthony Balantine said after the 
tournament. “We played five games today.” 

Balantine said the runner-up spot for 


Flight was the team’s best-ever finish in 
the tournament. Flight players are from 
Big Cypress and have been teammates for 
several years. 

Shots Up finished third followed by 
Tropics in fourth and Prime Time in fifth. 



Kevin Johnson 

Big Town’s Amos Huggins takes a shot while his teammate Jerome Davis, No. 3, holds Flight’s 
Josie Balantine, No. 20, during the 29th annual Herman L. Osceola Memorial Basketball 
Tournament March 22. 



Kevin Johnson 

Big Town celebrates after winning the men’s division. From left, the players are Shelby Osceola, 
Jerome Davis, Jay Liotta, Amos Huggins, Rob Givens and Connor Osceola. The trophy was 
presented by, from left, Herman L. Osceola’s sister Caroline, his mother, Ruby, and sister Veldina. 


Kids catch fishing fever at Big Cypress event 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Recreation site manager Josh Jumper shows children how to gently release caught 
fish back into the water. Thirty-five children and grown-ups tribalwide cast cares aside March 8 for 
a morning on the water during Take a Kid Fishing on Big Cypress Reservation. 



Eileen Soler 

Zayden Cypress shows off his catch of the day, a 
nearly 5-pound bass. 



Eileen Soler 

Just because the catch-and-release contest ended didn’t mean children went home. Here, fishing 
for fun continues on a Big Cypress boat ramp. 
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Brighton softball players 
battle Glades Day at home 



Eileen Soler 

Luzana Venzor is about to hit a single during a Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School home game March 5 against Glades Day. 



Eileen Soler 

First baseman Jacee Jumper makes a tough play for an out. 



Eileen Soler 

Camryn Thomas winds up for a pitch. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Sunni Bearden dashes for second base. Julia Smith scores a run against Glades Day. 



Beverly Bidney 

Seminole softball players pick up the FSU softball team’s latest poster March 15 before the game 
against North Carolina State. 



♦ SOFTBALL 

From page 1C 


“I came here because of the coaches 
and it was the best decision I ever made,” 
said Harvey, a freshman. “We hang out 
together as a team, but it’s nice to have 
friends in other sports.” 

In the evening, the group attended the 
doubleheader at the Jo Anne Graf Field, 
named for the former Seminoles coach 
who guided the team from 1978-2008. Graf 
attended the game. Before the first pitch was 
thrown, the announcer introduced the Tribal 
softball players in the stands, as well as 
Graf, other former 
coaches and alumni 
players throughout 
the night. 

FSU went on to 
notch victories, 4-1 
and 4-2. 

“It was 

a really cool 
experience,” said 
Raven Frank, 16, 
who is considering 
attending FSU. “I 
was surprised by 
how many trophies 
they have and how 
huge they are.” 

“I liked talking 
to the coach,” added 
Jaide Micco, 18. 

“She likes sporting 
our name on the 
jerseys; it made me 
feel good.” 

Jo Ann Ferrieri, 


who runs Rhino Softball and works with 
the Recreation Department to teach softball 
weekly on the reservations, organized the 
trip. 

Ferrieri, who also played professionally 
in Europe and on the USA team that won 
a gold medal in the 1987 Pan American 
Games, would like to have these tours 
annually to expose girls to a higher level of 
play. 

“We wanted to introduce them to what 
it looks like from the inside,” said Ferrieri, 
who played college softball at California 
State University, Fullerton. “My goal is to 
inspire kids to go to college, and softball is 
one way to do it.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Darlah Cypress checks out an FSU trophy case March 15 during a special 
tour of the university. 
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Ahfachkee staff edges students in charity basketball game 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — A friendly charity basketball 
game between Ahfachkee School staff and students 
turned out to be competitive, too. 

Proof that the staff was ready for a serious game 
came on the opening tip, which was won by teacher and 
coach Kristin Stoots, who jumped higher than student 
Jazmine Billie at midcourt in the Herman L. Osceola 


Gymnasium March 2 1 . 

The staff captured hallway bragging rights with a 
24-22 win. 

“It was fun. I did think they were going to give 
us a break, but they didn’t,” said student player Dalton 
Koenes. 

The final score wasn’t the only significant part of 
the game. The event was part of the Student Council’s 
March Madness Basketball Game and Food Drive, 
which raised food and money for the Compassion 



Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee School student Malari Baker tries to dribble March 21 while triple-teamed by staff members, from left, Gualberto 
Mollings, Ruben Cornejo and Tamaya Lawson. 


Horseshoe tourney 
celebrates John Billie Sr. 



Kevin Johnson 

Louise Billie, left, leads family members in the ceremonial first pitch at the 
start of the eighth annual John Billie Sr. Horseshoe Tournament March 22 
at Panther Camp on Big Cypress Reservation. The tournament is held in 
memory of Louise’s late husband, John Billie Sr. 



Kevin Johnson 

J.R. Buster pitches a horseshoe during 
tournament play. 



Kevin Johnson 

Frank Billie Jr. pitches a horseshoe during 
the eighth annual John Billie Sr. Horseshoe 
Tournament. 



Kevin Johnson 

From left, Alfred Billie, Almira Billie and John Billie Jr. participate in 
the ceremonial first pitch at the start of the eighth annual John Billie 
Sr. Horseshoe Tournament March 22 at Panther Camp on Big Cypress 
Reservation. About a dozen family members of John Billie Sr. joined the 
first pitch tribute before action started in a variety of divisions. 


Avenue Food Bank at United Methodist Church of 
Clewiston. 

“We had fun with (the game). The real work we 
already did for the food drive,” said teacher Jarrid 
Smith, who tied teammate Tim Pruitt for game-high 
scoring honors with eight points. 

Seeing teachers in red basketball uniforms, 
complete with shorts and sneakers, prompted plenty 
of giggles from students in the younger grades as they 
entered the gym. But the staff had the last laugh. The 
students’ hopes to tie the game in the waning seconds 
ended with a steal by Pruitt that secured the victory. 

The students had to play from behind throughout 
the game after the staff raced out to a 10-1 lead. With 
a few players taller than 6 feet - including teacher 
Antonio Wright - the staff used their size advantage on 
the boards. Wright had six points. 

“But he can’t play for the Miami Heat,” said 
student player Leilani Gopher. 

The students stayed close thanks in part to a 
3 -pointer from Jazmine Billie and a strong game on 
both sides of the court from Nathaniel Jim, who was the 
students’ leading scorer. 

The game was accompanied by an enthusiastic 
cheerleading team from the younger grades and the 
school band, which included an appearance by principal 
Lucy Dafoe on trumpet. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee School student Nathaniel Jim, No. 7, tries to block 
a pass by school staff member Kristin Stoots during the 
school’s staff versus students basketball game March 21. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Point guard Hunter Osceola looks for his next move during American Heritage’s 74-47 victory over the Rutherford 
Rams in the FHSAA state semifinal game. 


♦ HUNTER 

From page 1C 


The third quarter ended with the Patriots 
up by 29 points. At the final buzzer, the Patriots 
swarmed the court in a madcap celebration that 
moved into the stands. 

The victory was the fifth state championship 
in sports for Heritage in the 2013-14 academic 
year. The other titles belong to girls’ soccer, 
girls’ golf, boys’ swimming and football. 

The Patriot roundballers finished 25-7, 
ranked No. 1 among 5 A teams and 111th among 
all teams nationally with only four Florida 
teams ahead of them: Montverde Academy, 
Weston Sagemont, Orlando Lake Highland 
Prep and Miami Norland. 

Osceola spent his sophomore year at 
Hollywood Christian High School and his 
junior season at Northeast High in Oakland 
Park. 

As of March 20, he was the 104th-rated 
guard in the country and 49th-ranked player in 
Florida by ESPN Recruiting Nation. 

In addition to Barry, Osceola was also 
recruited by University of North Florida, 
Florida Gulf Coast University and Murray 
State. 

“We are very happy that Hunter Osceola 
will be coming to Barry U,” said Barry 
basketball coach Butch Estes. “This league 
is full of good players and especially guards. 
He will give us depth at this critical position. 
Hunter is very versatile and has the benefits of 
being well-coached at a young age and coming 
from a winning program.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Proud father, Marl Osceola, hugs son Hunter Osceola after 
Heritage defeated Lakewood 98-70 in the championships. 
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Mary Huff settles in as 
Okeechobee High coach 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 


Seminole Tribe celebrates Easter 
COMMUNITY * 10A 


Ahfachkee grooms 
future business leaders 
EDUCATION ♦ IB 


Protests mount 
against potential 
FPL power plant 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

LABELLE — Environmentalists 
continued to take aim at a giant by using 
Earth Day to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
wave signs and call out to motorists on 
Hickpochee Avenue in LaBelle April 22. 

“Florida Power & Light (FPL) wants 
to build a power plant less than 2 miles 
from the Big Cypress Reservation and 
we do not want that to happen,” said 
Frank Billie, among the nearly two dozen 
protestors who appeared on Earth Day and 
the previous day to express dissent in front 
of the Hendry County Courthouse. 

Billie was one of several Seminoles 
at the afternoon protest led by members 
of Everglades Earth First! and attended 
by supporters from other environmental 
groups. The event doubled as an Earth Day 
rally with more than 75 protesters including 
Seminole and Miccosukee residents from 
Tampa, Big Cypress, Hollywood, Trail and 
Immokalee. Organizations represented 
were Sierra Club, Earth First!, South 
Florida Wildlands Association, Stone 
Crab Alliance, Coalition of Immokalee 

♦ See FPL on page 7A 


NICWA conference 
focuses on welfare 
of Indian children 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — When 
Kirk Crow Shoe was a young boy, he and 
his twin sister Kimberly were adopted by 
non-Native educators working with the 
Department of Indian Affairs in Canada. 

The adoptive father abused Crow 
Shoe until he was 17. 

Crow Shoe told his story April 14 
to about 1,000 people at the 32nd annual 
National Indian Child Welfare Association 
(NICWA) conference at the Hyatt Regency 
Pier Sixty-Six in Fort Lauderdale. The 
Seminole Tribe was the host sponsor. 

“The first thing taken from us were our 
names,” said Crow Shoe, of the Blackfoot 
Tribe in Alberta, Canada. “He abused me 
and she didn’t save me. Nobody heard me, 
nobody saved me.” 

The Indian Child Welfare Act 
(ICWA), passed by Congress in 1978, 
was designed to keep Native American 
children with Native American families. 
The law aims to protect the best interests 
of Indian children and to promote the 
stability and security of Indian Tribes and 
families. Crow Shoe, born in 1964, didn’t 
benefit from ICWA. 

♦ See NICWA on page 5A 


Tribe moves 
forward with 
new housing 

BYBRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

New housing will soon pepper the 
Brighton, Immokalee and Hollywood 
Reservations to help meet the demand for 
on-reservation living, said Adam Nelson, 
Tribal Community Development acting 
executive director. 

Tribal Council approved guaranteed 
maximum price contracts between the 
Tribe and Seminole/Stiles joint venture 
during the April 11 Council meeting for 
the multi-reservation construction. 

The Brighton project, already 
underway, will consist of three residential 
buildings; two of the structures will be 
two stories with three units each, and the 
third building will be a one-story, two- 
unit dwelling built to Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA) requirements. 

Nelson said 22 people are already 
on the waiting list for one of the eight 
townhomes to be built in the Knots 
Landing area. The anticipated completion 
date is December 2014. 

The Immokalee townhome project 
will follow the same floor plans as 

♦ See HOUSING on page 4A 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
gets capital award for top performance 



lorida Charter, 


lance 


Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School officials and administrators, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and the Seminole royalty pose with Mike 
Strader, president of Charter School Associates, which helped establish PECS with Tribal member Louise Gopher, far right. The school was one of six 
Florida charter schools to win the Florida Charter School Alliance’s Excellence in Education Award April 2 in Tallahassee. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School is tops among 
Florida charter schools and here’s the proof: 
The 6-year-old, Tribe-operated school was 
one of only six charters statewide to be 
recognized April 2 during a private lunch at 
the Governor’s Club in the state Capitol. 

The celebration, hosted by the Florida 
Charter School Alliance, honored the school 
with an Excellence in Education Award “in 
recognition of your dedication to quality and 
innovations in education. Your outstanding 
leadership in the charter school movement 
is visionary,” read the award’s inscription. 

According to the Florida Department 
of Education’s Office of Independent 
Education and Parental Choice, 200,000 
children were enrolled in 578 charter schools 
statewide during the 2012-13 school year. 

PECS principal Brian Greseth revealed 
the honor to children March 31 during the 
school’s latest quarterly individual student 
award celebration. 

“You made us a top school; you are in 


the trenches every day,” he said to students. 
“We are very proud to be considered one of 
the top schools in the state. We hope this is 
the start of a trend.” 

The PECS elementary school already 
boasted the top FCAT scores in the 
Heartland Educational Consortium of 29 
schools in DeSoto, Glades, Hardee, Hendry, 
Highlands and Okeechobee counties. The 
middle school is among the top three in the 
rural Central Florida association. 

Charter school advocate Frank Biden, 
a Florida real estate developer and brother 
of Vice President Joe Biden, greeted 
representatives and students from the top 
schools as they entered the downtown 
Tallahassee dining hall usually reserved for 
elite membership. 

“You have an iconic school that 
occupies a unique space and important 
place in our nation. It is essential that we 
promote the great things you do,” Biden 
told Norman “Skeeter” Bowers, one of 18 
Seminole members and employees who 
attended the event. 

Additional attendees included Greseth, 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., 


“You have an iconic 
school that occupies 
a unique space and 
important place in 
our nation. ” 

- Frank Biden, charter school 
advocate and brother of 
Vice President Joe Biden 

Executive Administration Officer O’Hara 
Tommie, Education director Santarvis 
Brown and PECS staff members Michele 
Thomas and Stephanie Tedders. 

Others from Brighton were Rita 
McCabe, Jennie Shore, Louise Gopher and 
Lewis Gopher. 

+ See TOP SCHOOL on page 5B 


Board adds 
Blue Lake Citrus, 
0WV water 
to business portfolio 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Seminole Pride brand recently 
added Blue Lake Citrus Products and 
OWV water to its lineup of products 
that includes beef, electronic cigarettes, 
wines, Seminole/Stiles Construction and 
Development and commercial cleaning. 

Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
purchased 60 percent of Blue Lake 
Citrus, the parent company of Noble 
Food Service, in which a majority stake 
was acquired by the Tribe in April 2013. 
The partnership positions the company 
for significant growth through the Tribe’s 
existing distributors. 

“Blue Lake had the products with no 
exposure; the Tribe has relationships with 
Cheney Brothers and US Foods,” said 
John Dembeck, Chief Operating Officer 
of Seminole Brand Development. “It’s a 
good match.” 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
organized a tour of the facility in March 
to give Tribal members a firsthand look 
at how the juice is processed. The plant, 
located in Winter Haven, Fla., produces 
about 7 million gallons of juice products 
per year from 1 .2 million boxes of citrus 
fruit, averaging 90 pounds per box. 

Blue Lake products can be found 
in about 5,000 retail outlets, including 
Publix. The Tribe is converting the name 
to Noble Seminole Pride to celebrate the 
partnership. In addition to juice, Blue Lake 
sells citrus oil and citrus peel to businesses 
as diverse as flavor, cosmetic and aroma 
companies to manufacturers of cow feed. 
Dembeck said the byproducts are almost 
as valuable as the juice. 

The Noble Seminole Pride juice is 
made from Hamlin, Valencia and pineapple 
oranges with a hint of tangerine juice for 
added flavor and color. The company also 
develops fresh bar mixes to sell to chefs 
and beverage managers at restaurants for 
increased sales opportunities. 

+ See PORTFOLIO on page 4A 



Photo courtesy of Blue Lake Citrus Products 

A filler dispenses tangerine juice into bottles 
at Blue Lake Citrus in Winter Haven, Fla. 


Kids cap season at 4-H show, sale 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — City kids don’t hear 
and smell farm animals often, but the 4-H 


program gave 16 Hollywood youth first- 
hand experience this year. They raised, 
showed and sold hogs at the 28th annual 
Seminole Indian 4-H Livestock Show and 
Sale in Brighton March 28-29. 


More than 100 kids tribalwide 
convened in the ring to parade their small 
animals, hogs, heifers and steers for judges 
while parents, grandparents, friends and 
relatives filled the stands. 

“I’m glad to see kids from Hollywood 
making their mark,” said Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola. 

The Hollywood 4-H’ers tended to their 
hogs every day in the newly built pig pen on 
the former Seminole Estates site. 

“It teaches them responsibility,” 
said Polly Hayes, 4-H coordinator. “The 
Hollywood kids took right to it and even 
though some of those animals got sick, they 
stayed with it.” 

The 4-H program teaches youth the 
business of livestock. In addition to taking 
care of the animals’ basic needs, kids track 
expenses in logs, and at the end of the 
program, they sell the animal and pocket the 
profit. Most animals sold during the 2014 
sale. 

“It’s hard getting ready for the show,” 
said Kimora Alex, 8. “We had to clean, 
walk and feed them a lot. Now we get to 
sell them.” 

Children begin the 4-H program with 
small animals like hamsters, chickens, 
rabbits, goats, puppies, piglets and calves. 
At age 8, they upgrade to hogs or heifers. At 
10, kids can raise steers. 

Deliah Carrillo, 16, raised hogs for six 
years but decided to try a steer this year for 
a change. Her steer was the second largest 


in the show at 1,398 pounds. 

“You have to work them every day or 
you’ll be dragged around,” she said, adding 
that raising a steer was more interactive 
than working with a hog. “If you miss a day 
he stops being used to you. But he’s a big 
baby and lets me sit on him.” 

Deliah grew attached to the animal, but 
she understood it was a business venture. 

“I thought I wouldn’t care about letting 
him go. But now that we’re here, it’s hard,” 
she said. “But I know he’ll make good 
meat.” 

Alyssa Gonzalez, 11, showed nearly 
every type of bovine: a steer, a yearling 
heifer and a 3 -year-old with a calf. She 
plans to breed the yearling, show her next 
year as bred and the year after that with her 
calf. 

“The hardest part is showing in front 
of the crowd,” she said. “Sometimes they 
are cooperative, but sometimes they are 
stubborn and lazy.” 

Jarrett Beecham, 8, showed his first 
large animals, a yearling heifer and a hog. 
In the ring he did his best to lead the cow, 
but she had a mind of her own. 

“I was nervous; it was my first time,” 
he said. “She is really stubborn; all she does 
is moo and eat. Once she ate a whole bucket 
in five minutes.” 

The judges rated animals based on 
appearance, explained the structure of 

♦ See 4-H on page 6A 



Beverly Bidney 

Jarrett Beecham, 8, does his best to control his yearling heifer in the ring at the 28th annual 
Seminole Indian 4-H Livestock Show and Sale in Brighton March 29. 
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Smith family celebrated with Brighton cattle drive. 
See full story on page 3A. 
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Editorial 


Hey Pilot! 
Pffut-DING! 


• James E. Billie 

P ilot Billie. I have always been 
tickled by the name “Pilot.” 
Wasn’t that the name of the 
guy in the Bible who sentenced Jesus 
to death? I often think maybe it had 
something to do with an airplane pilot. 
How he got the name Pilot I’ll never 
know. The people who named him are 
dead and gone. 

Most of us know Pilot Billie as 
the youngest son of Suzie Jim Billie. I 
was born in 1 944 and Pilot was bom in 
1946. We were childhood friends and 
we had a lot of fun together. And we are 
both still around. He was the first guy I 
remember playing around with as a kid. 
So, I’d like to honor Pilot Billie in my 
editorial this month. 

I was born in that zoo that you all 
know about, and we had a camp over 
on what used to be known as the Dania 
Reservation. We lived right behind 
where the Native Village is. It was a 
high terrain and there was a big sandy 
bluff out there. Below the bluff was a 
kind of lake that was basically the end 
of the high tide - when the ocean came 
through the river it would wind up in 
that lake and at low tide it would mn 
on out. Anyway, that’s where we used 
to get our fish and eat manatees and all 
that kind of stuff. 

There was one particular time, 
when I was, like, 5 years old - old 
enough to remember quite a bit of it. 
See, I used to mn around naked when I 
was a kid, around my camp. And so did 
Pilot. He would mn around naked, too. 
It was a standard thing. I mean, who 
were we supposed to hide from? 

Pilot’s family must have been 
living down on the Trail and had 
recently come up to a camp close to us. 
I was out here walking around in the 
sand. It must have been cool weather 
during that particular time. 

Now, some of the dmnk Indians 
would try to drive into camp and would 
come through this road that wasn’t 
anything but sand. Then they’d get 
stuck in that sand and the tires would 
dig in deeper if they tried to drive it out. 
On this day, I noticed as I was walking 
through that sand that no vehicles were 
coming. Since it was wintertime, the 
sun had heated up the sand and you 
could lie in that sand, cover your legs 
up and your body up and feel nice and 
warm. 

So here I was lying in one of those 
tire tracks, when along comes this 
young boy and he was naked, too. So 
he and I started chatting. I told him “Lie 
down, I want to put sand on you.” I 
covered his legs. And he thought it was 
good. So every day - 1 don’t know how 
long this went on - we would come 
out there around noontime and play in 
that sand, covering up our bodies and 
feeling so warm. 

And that’s how I first met Pilot 
Billie. I didn’t realize at the time that 
he had a little problem. We always had 
a lot of fun and his little problem never 
really got in the way of our fun. 

At that particular time, whatever 
year it was, Hank Williams Sr., or 
somebody that sounded like him, was 
singing a song that went something like 
this: Chewin’ tobacca, chewin’ tobacca, 
chewin ’ tobacca rag pffut-DING, pffut- 
DING, pffut-DING, pffut-DING, pffut- 
DING! 

At the end of the verse the singer 
made a sound like he was spitting. 

Every day when we’d see each 
other, that is the first song that we’d start 
singin’: Hey Pilot! Chewin’ tobacca, 
chewin ’ tobacca, chewin ’ tobacca rag 
pffut-DING, pffut-DING, pffut-DING, 
pffut-DING, pffut-DING. We’d roll in 
the sand and laugh our tails off. 

So this went on for quite a while. 
He would come to my camp and eat 
and I would go to his camp where 
Suzie was. And we would play over 


there. Then my 
mother took 
me down to 
Tamiami Trail 
and I didn’t 
see Pilot for a 
while. By now 
I was getting 
up to be 6-7 
years old. 

When we saw 
each other, he 
couldn’t talk 
very well. But that was always our 
greeting. Hey Pilot ! How you been? 
Pffut-DING ! 

Today if I ran into him that would 
be the first dam thing that he and I 
would do. 

After I went to Vietnam and came 
back, I noticed he had a little problem. I 
had a funny feeling that he might die on 
me, but he didn’t and he is still around 
today at that camp in Big Cypress 
where Suzie Jim Billie used to live. You 
can see him at Big Cypress Hot Meals. 

So, from that point on, when I saw 
people who had little physical problems 
like he did, I never had a problem going 
up there and chatting with them. I 
learned that when I meet someone who 
is a little different - they may be autistic 
or somehow different - I always try 
to find a little niche, something that 
makes the person happy, and I start my 
conversation that way. 

Pilot Billie is still here today and 
he looks good. He looks healthy. I just 
wanted to remember and honor him. 
The reason why I was remembering 
him is I just turned 70 on March 20 
and, lying around just thinking about 
different people, I remembered special 
times when I was a little kid. And a lot 
of those times, Pilot was there with me. 


Hear that woodpecker ( Chunh - 
cha-kee)l He is warning me that I am 
going to have a visitor or visitors. When 
I was a kid about 3, 4, 5, 6 years old, 
whenever I heard the woodpecker sing 
like that I would run down the canal 
bank and look up the road and ... no 
visitors. So one day I got aggravated 
with that, so I went and asked my 
grandmother: “Hey Grandma, that 
woodpecker’s singin’ again and there’s 
no visitors.” My grandmother looked at 
me: “Well, you know he’s warning you 
about a visitor. But he didn’t say it was 
going to be a human being. It might be 
a snake, or spiders or a big ol’ bear!” 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
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Pilot Billie. 



Correction: In the March issue, The Seminole Tribune incorrectly identified Micah 
Stockton as Zayden Cypress in “Kids catch fishing fever at Big Cypress event.” Dwight 
Cypress was misidentified as Marl Osceola in “Hunter Osceola helps American Heritage 
win state basketball title.” 


Seminole Development and 
Construction LLC 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

E veryone’s always asking 
about our Seminole/Stiles 
LLC construction partnership. 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. got into the 
construction business and approached Stiles 
to enter a joint venture (JV) to enhance our 
profile and further diversify our economic 
base. This JV allowed us to create an 
original portfolio - a collection of our 
best and most recent work that highlights 
our experience. It’s a visual archive of 
accomplishments that demonstrates our 
ability and potential as a construction 
firm. By successfully completing jobs on 
the reservations we show our capacity to 
generate lucrative work off the reservation. 

So far we have completed the 
Seminole Classic renovation and are in 
the process of completing several major 
reservation projects including the Brighton 
Public Safety Building, the new Hollywood 
Recreation Center and the Fort Pierce Hope 
Community Center. All are scheduled 
for December 2014 completion. We also 
are developing townhouses for Brighton 
and Hollywood that should be completed 
after the New Year. Seminole/Stiles is also 
currently working on the Gunther VW 
dealership in Coconut Creek. This JV has 
been in place for three years and in that 
time frame we have built up an impressive 
portfolio. No dream or vision happens 
overnight. 

It’s been a lengthy process but we 
believed in this JV and the hard work 
is starting to pay off. Though it’s been 
frustrating at times, we never wavered 
in our vision and kept pushing forward. 
The results speak volumes. Though this 
enterprise is under the Board’s umbrella, 
it’s an enterprise that will benefit the 
Council by allowing us to complete Tribal 
building projects in a more efficient and 
timely manner. Think about how many 
Tribal projects you’ve heard about, then 
a groundbreaking happens, then suddenly 
someone says, “Oh, we need to change the 
design,” then the project is sent back to the 


architect, which adds another three months. 
The project has to go back through all the 
in-house processes. That’s another six 
months. At that point, what was once a high 
priority for one administration is dropped 
by the next administration. All that time 
and money invested is wasted. 

Now we are able to take advantage 
of all the services this JV has to offer, all 
housed in one place, architects and any 
construction service. This allows us to start 
building faster and saves the Tribe time and 
money by economizing the true cost of the 
project. Before, we’d allocate $50 million 
for a construction project when we went 
through our budget planning. At the end of 
the year, we would end up spending only $5 
million. Why? We wasted a lot of time and 
energy going through the in-house process 
before this JV came along. Now that the JV 
is in operation, look at all the many projects 
that are off the ground and scheduled for 
completion more quickly than in the past. 
These projects are necessary to serve our 
Tribal communities. Look at how fast the 
Brighton Public Safety complex is going 
up. We had originally announced that 
completion would be in December, but we 
are a month ahead of schedule. And being 
ahead of schedule means we will save 
money. 

This is just the beginning. In a perfect 
world, you and I would see everything 
happen overnight just by snapping our 
fingers. That is not how the world works. 
We’ve had to be patient and remain 
committed to our vision and committed to 
the whole process. I’m excited that things 
are falling into place. The next step was to 
establish Seminole, Inc. as the top minority 
construction partner. Again, we get there by 
establishing a successful portfolio. When 
people ask, “What have you built,” we open 
our portfolio and show them the impressive 
projects we’ve created. 

We often hear concern about growth of 
the Construction Department and why the 
focus remains on construction projects on 
the reservations. The reason is very basic. 
We are using the on-reservation projects as 


our resume for 
jobs that will 
be bid for off 
the reservation. 

Like any other 
applicant in 
the world of 
employment, 
the strength 
of our resume 
allows us more 
opportunities. 

I’m proud 
to announce 
that, in partnership with Gates Construction, 
we will be the minority developer for 
the construction of a children’s hospital 
in Fort Myers. Though this job is a 
partnership with another developer, our 
Construction Department secured the 
project by highlighting our portfolio of on- 
reservation projects. We consulted Stiles 
on the structuring of the transaction and 
they are excited as well. This job will lay 
the groundwork for further off-reservation 
bids, especially with local governments. 

We are scheduled to break ground 
on this children’s hospital April 29. This 
will probably be a two- to three-year 
job; completion will be in late 2016 or 
early 2017. We are very proud of this. 
Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
was very instrumental to this deal. He 
traveled over to Naples and Fort Myers 
many times, meeting and negotiating with 
the various principals. I am extremely 
pleased to make the announcement for our 
off-the-reservation project. As the major 
contractor, Gates has to provide a qualified 
minority contractor for this job and we are 
that contractor. The Fort Myers children’s 
hospital is a $25 0-million project. 

Again, when people ask, “What have 
you built,” we will open up the portfolio 
and show them the impressive projects we 
have been involved with. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



Congress approves amended 
Native veterans’ memorial act 


• Stephen Bowers 

I n early December 2013, the 
United States Congress approved 
the Native American Veterans’ 
Memorial Amendments Act of 2013, which 
provides for the placement of a veteran 
statue on the grounds of the National 
Museum of the American Indian (NMAI). 

President Barack Obama signed the act 
into law on Dec. 26, 2013. The fundraising 
for this statue will be the responsibility of 
the museum. We congratulate NMAI for 
this milestone in their history. 

In the fall of 2010, the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida spearheaded a project to 
build a veteran statue on the National Mall 
in Washington, D.C. near the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Wall that would 
provide recognition for American Indian, 
Alaskan Native and Pacific Islanders 
veteran contributions and sacrifices in 
the U.S. military. We fought side by side 
with those groups honored through The 
Three Servicemen statue at The Wall, the 
Caucasian, African American and Hispanic. 

Why shouldn’t we be recognized 
alongside our brothers with whom we 
served? Numerous veterans believe that an 
American Indian soldier should be near that 
statue, but Congress thought otherwise, so 
we accept it and move on. 

We (my wife, Elizabeth, and I) 
are starting our fourth year working to 
obtain a prominent place of recognition 
for American Indian military service to 
this country in time of war through the 
American Indian Veterans Memorial 
Initiative (AIVMI). 

Whenever the United States went 
into battle, the American Indians, Alaska 
Natives and Pacific Islanders participated 
in greater numbers than any other group. 
We want a more profound recognition of 
service beyond just a statue at the National 
Museum of American Indians. 

Why does everything Indian have to 


go into an Indian museum? 

While campaigning for a statue at the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Wall area, we 
had the chance to meet Jan Scruggs, the 
founder of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
Fund (WMF). He started the organization 
in 1979 to lobby Congress for the land The 
Wall sits on now and to raise the money 
needed to build it using private donations. 

He accomplished this task in less than 
three years, an amazing feat considering 
the hoops one has to go through to get 
things passed by Congress, let alone to get 
permission and approval for something to 
be built on the National Mall. 

The next big undertaking on VVMF’s 
agenda is to build The Education Center 
at The Wall to be located across the street 
from the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Wall. 
We were invited to have an exhibit at the 
Center that will honor the First American 
Veterans’ involvement in military service 
from the Revolutionary War through 
Afghanistan. 

The Education Center will provide an 
innovative space where visitors will come 
face to face with those who gave their 
lives in service to this country. It will also 
provide a time line of the Vietnam War and 
display memorabilia that has been left at 
The Wall since its 1982 dedication. 

We established a working relationship 
between AIVMI and WMF to help raise 
funds for building The Education Center 
and have committed to raise $10 million. 
Our success will ensure that we will have 
an American Indian Veterans Memorial 
exhibit at The Education Center. 

In an addition to touring the Center, 
online multimedia programs will help 
students, educators and all visitors deepen 
their understanding of American Indian, 
Alaska Native and Pacific Islander veterans’ 
contributions and sacrifices. 

The Education Center is an exciting 
opportunity for “Honoring First American 
Veterans.” The Education Center at The 


Wall will offer a place for our people to be 
truly recognized and can become a rallying 
point for younger generations to learn more 
about their warrior heritage. 

The following are the goals of the 
“Honoring First American Veterans” 
campaign. 

Objective 1. Raise at least $10 million 
to build The Education Center at The Wall, 
pledged at the earliest possible opportunity 
and paid through the end of the campaign 
on Dec. 30, 2018. 

Objective 2. Collect the missing 67 
photographs of First American Veterans 
who fell in the Vietnam War. During the 
Vietnam conflict, 227 American Indian, 
Alaskan Native and Pacific Islanders made 
the ultimate sacrifice for this country. 
These young men hailed from 30 states 
and territories and served in all branches 
of the Armed Forces. They deserve proper 
recognition and honor on the National 
Mall through the Honoring First American 
Veterans campaign. 

Objective 3. Collect photographs and 
remembrances of American Indian, Alaskan 
Native and Pacific Islanders who served in 
America’s wars from the Revolutionary 
War through today’s conflicts. 

As Jan Scruggs puts it, “The Education 
Center at The Wall will make it possible 
for this and future generations to connect 
with those who served wearing our nation’s 
uniform, as well as those who died, ensuring 
that their service and sacrifices will always 
be treasured and that their legacies will 
never be forgotten.” 

As Chairman of the Honoring First 
American Veterans capital campaign, I 
am honored to be associated with a group 
led by someone who has never stopped to 
honor our veterans. 

For more information, contact Stephen 
Bowers, Liaison for Governor’s Council on 
Indian Affairs, at 954-966-6300 ext. 11480, 
sbowers@semtribe.com, or www.aivmi. 
org. 
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Community 


Smith family celebrated with cattle drive 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 


Staff Reporter 


Beverly Bidney 

Fifty head of cattle are driven through pastures and rough terrain April 5 to the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena during the Smith family cattle drive. 


Jo Motlow 
North retires 
after nearly a 
half century 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — After 47 
years working for the Tribe, Jo Motlow 
North retired March 1. Her decades of 
service impacted everything from the 
Hollywood Culture 
Department to the 
Tribe’s Boys & 
Girls Clubs and led 
to the creation of a 
new Mikasuki and 
Creek language 
app for iPads and 
iPhones. 

“I got tired and 
just needed to get 
on to other things,” 
said the Hollywood resident. “I ’ll still be 
around. I live here; this is my community.” 

North began working at 14 at the 
Okalee Village gift shop and cooking stand. 
She moved on to various departments 
within the Tribe, which included the 
Board of Directors’ Office and the food 
stamp program, where she served as an 
outreach worker to ensure people needing 
help received it. She has been involved 
in youth development since the 1970s 
working for the Education and Behavioral 
Health Departments. 

She attended the Institute of 
American Indian Arts in New Mexico, 
where she fell in love with fellow art 
student Robert North. They married, 
moved to his hometown of Winnebago, 
Neb., had daughter Erica, moved back to 
Hollywood and had son Robert Cloud. An 
accomplished artist, she put her brushes 
away to focus on working and raising her 
family. 

+ See NORTH on page 6A 


BRIGHTON — The Smith family 
legacy is evident from the pastures and 
rodeo arena in Brighton to the Tribal halls 
of power. 

Family patriarch Jack Smith Sr. was a 
pioneer of the Seminole cattle industry and 
his sons Fred, Jack Jr., Richard and Roger 
were also cattlemen who served the Tribe as 
elected leaders. 

To honor the work of the Smith men, 
Diane Smith, Roger’s widow, organized 
a cattle drive and ranch rodeo April 4-6 
in Brighton. The large extended family 
showed up in force during the weekend’s 
festivities. 

“They kept us together, that’s why 
we stay together,” said Camellia Smith- 
Osceola, Fred’s daughter. “They taught us 
how to carry on, so we do.” 

About 80 people rode horseback or used 
utility terrain vehicles, pickup trucks, jeeps 
and SUVs to traverse the turf and move 50 
cattle from Smith-Osceola’s pasture 8 miles 
to the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 

The cattle drive took participants 
through the Brighton Reservation as it once 
was - filled with scrub, pine trees, cabbage 
palms, oaks, wild turkeys and signs of wild 
hogs. Fong before cattle owners kept their 
herds in open pastures and cow pens, they 
battled rough terrain every day. 

“Eighty years ago there were no fences 
and an abundance of water everywhere,” 
said Norman “Skeeter” Bowers. “Cowboys 
had to stay with the cattle while they grazed 
and set up camp.” 

“The cattle could get away from you 
because you couldn’t see them,” added Alex 
Johns, Natural Resource director and trail 
boss for the cattle drive. “This was the best 
cattle drive I’ve been on outside of normal 
work.” 

Working dogs ensured cattle stayed 
together. They barked, nipped and chased 
any cow that broke away from the herd. 


Once the cattle arrived safely in 
the pen at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena, 
about 150 people including Smith family 
members, cattle drive participants and other 
community members commemorated the 
event with heartfelt tributes to the Smith 
men. 

Fred Smith served as President of the 
Board of Directors for 16 years - longer 


than any other president - and helped 
diversify the Board’s ventures. He also 
served as Brighton Councilman and helped 
establish the Brighton rodeo arena. 

Jack Smith Jr. served as Brighton 
Councilman for 14 years; Richard Smith 
was a Brighton Councilman, Board 
Representative, Brighton Recreation 
director and police officer; and Roger Smith 


served as Brighton Board Representative 
and Councilman, won Cattleman of the 
Year three times and organized the Tribe’s 
sugar cane operation. 

Attendees shared fond memories 
of football games, cattle and lasting 
friendships. 

♦ See CATTLE DRIVE on page 8A 





Eileen Soler 

Martha Tommie, of Brighton, testifies to the legacy of Mike Allen Smith at a memorial for the 
chickee builder April 12 at the home of his sister Oneva Smith at Big Cypress Reservation. 


Builder remembered 
for shaping lives 


BYJILEEN SOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — On one hand, 
Mike Allen Smith’s life ended too soon 
for loved ones to bear. On the other, his 
death left a legacy of hope and love for all 
to share. 

“We did not lose Mike. He may not 
be here for us to touch, hug, hold and talk 
to, but all things happen by God and after 
a tragedy we have to remember that God is 
wonderful and Mike is still with us,” said 
Janice Billie during the third annual Mike 
Allen Smith Memorial April 12. 

About 70 relatives and friends 
gathered at Oneva Smith’s home on Big 
Cypress Reservation to honor the life of her 
brother whose time was cut short in March 
2010 by an accidental drug overdose. He 
left behind the joy of his life - his daughter 
Julia, now 1 1 , whose early years with her 
dad were depicted in a collage of laughs 
and cuddles posted on a photo board. 

The Rev. Paul “Cowbone” Buster 
picked guitar and sang soulful country 
tunes. The Rev. Matt Tiger, of First Indian 
Baptist Church of Brighton, sung a favorite 
Creek hymn. Mike’s sisters - Oneva and 
Alice - provided a buffet of his favorite 
foods including fried chicken, ham hocks, 
spam with tomatoes, collard greens and 
frybread. 

Billie and others who, like Mike, had 
struggled through battles with drugs and 
alcohol, spoke about how the carpenter 
and chickee builder enriched their lives. 

Martha Tommie said she did not 
realize she knew Mike until she was in 
recovery at the same Ocklawaha treatment 


center in Marion County a few years later. 
There, she came across Mike’s name 
among those who lost the fight. 

“I knew him, but I didn’t know 
him at all,” Tommie said. “I asked if he 
was Seminole and when they said yes, I 
remembered him from the running around 
days.” 

She learned that Mike was a leader of 
the treatment center’s sunrise services and 
was the creator of an intimate meditation 
chickee that Tommie had used for renewal 
before eventually taking over the sunrise 
services herself. 

“He was a kind, caring, loving soul,” 
Tommie said. 

Longtime neighbor and Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank said he remembers 
Mike nearly every day when he sees his 
workshop and shed. 

“He’ll always be ‘Mike the builder’ 
to me,” Rep. Frank said. “I miss him.” 

Indeed, Mike’s chickees, sheds, 
porches and other structures can be found 
on every reservation, including the sign 
at the Big Cypress Sober House that he 
erected during his recovery process. 

For Julia, a softball player at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School, her father was 
her special fan and her friend. A burly 
man, he was never too big to ride shotgun 
in her powder pink ATV for spins around 
the rez and he was never too grown-up to 
don a wacky costume on Halloween. He 
was there to help her ride her first two- 
wheeler - a Hannah Montana bike. And 
he rarely missed her softball games, where 
his fingers gripped the chain-link fence 

+ See BUILDER on page 8A 


Seminole, Fort Lauderdale 
history meet on New River cruise 

Everett Osceola corrects common misconceptions 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Those 
who believe that regional history began 
with Ponce de Leon’s discovery of Florida 
during the spring of 1 5 1 3 are simply wrong, 
said local historian and author Bill Sydnor. 

“Tequesta Indians made their home 
here during the time of Christ and before 
that,” Sydnor said during a yacht cruise 
April 5 with 130 history buffs along Fort 
Lauderdale’s New River. 

Hosted by Bonnet House Museum & 
Gardens in Fort Lauderdale, the two-hour 
tour featured past, present and future focused 
presentations by Tribal member Everett 
Osceola, of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big 
Cypress Reservation; Sydnor, who authored 
children’s books about historic Florida; and 
Fort Lauderdale Mayor Jack Seiler. 

Osceola, a great-great-grandson of 
the revered Seminole matriarch Polly 
Parker, provided a compelling account of 
what really happened between whites and 
Natives along the New River during the 
Second Seminole War. 

“We are correcting what was told for so 
many years,” Osceola said. 

One of the first inaccuracies regards 
the New River Massacre, the slayings by 
Seminoles in 1836 of pioneer William 
Cooley’s wife, three children and the 
children’s school tutor at their riverside 
settlement near the current Seventh Avenue 
boat ramp. It had been long believed by 
non-Natives that the attack was carried 
out for no reason except to whet a people’s 
savage tendency - instead, Osceola said, it 
was a retaliatory act during a time of war. 

“It was the wild west during that time,” 
he said pointing toward the location near 
a fork in the river where the first of three 
U.S. Army forts, led by Major William 
Lauderdale, was built. There, the Army was 
ordered by President Andrew Jackson to 
clear the area of Natives and force them on 
the road to reservations in Oklahoma. 

The Cooley incident occurred a year 
after the Dade Massacre, a victory for 
Seminoles and the event that launched the 
Second Seminole War. Matters escalated 
when Chief Alibama was brutally killed 
by white out-of-town hunters who were 
later identified to Cooley. But Cooley, who 
served as Justice of the Peace for the New 
River settlement, was ineffective and the 
men were not charged. 

“Cooley was a friend to the Seminoles 
and the Seminoles trusted him. From there 
came the misunderstanding,” Osceola said. 

Though the Second Seminole War 
accounted for 1,466 recorded deaths of 
Army soldiers, only 328 actually died in 
battle. The majority of deaths were listed 



Eileen Soler 


Everett Osceola tells nearly 130 guests during a two-hour yacht tour of the New River about the 
Seminole influence on Fort Lauderdale history and modern time. 


as “unknown disease.” Osceola said the 
Army’s miscalculation of climate and rough 
terrain benefited the Seminoles. 

“It was heat stroke, water deprivation, 
hunger and other factors that they did 
not expect . . . Our main weapon was 
the Everglades,” he said. Even Major 
Lauderdale eventually succumbed to 
illness that began in the punishing Florida 
wilderness. 

Highlighting the second and third 
Army fort locations, Osceola described how 
the Seminoles fought to stay, eventually 
to be driven into the Everglades to thrive 
unconquered. 

At more than a dozen other landmarks, 
Seiler and Sydnor offered facts about Fort 
Lauderdale as it struggled through the early 
1900s and now prospers - the Stranahan 
House where Frank Stranahan traded with 
the Seminoles through the mid- 1920s, the 
Broward Performing Arts Center which is 
undergoing major expansion - and where 
Tequesta lived off the abundance of shark, 
crab and crayfish in the river; plant foods 
that grew off the river banks; and deer and 
birds that flourished in the inland woods. 

On pillars under the Seventh Avenue 
bridge, four mosaics pay homage to the 
early pioneers of the New River, the 
Seminoles who lived there first, and two 
historic city neighborhoods that sprang up 
along river banks. 

The river served many military 
purposes through the decades - even as 



Eileen Soler 

The Stranahan House, where Frank Stranahan 
traded with Seminoles during the turn of the 
20th century, still sits on the New River now 
flanked by high-rise buildings. 


pirates attempted to rob and pillage. The 
Coast Guard still has a station at the mouth 
of the river near Port Everglades. 

♦ See BOAT TOUR on page 6A 
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Navajo Housing Authority members Dorothy Billy, Charlotte Rieck, Evans Bennallie, Nadine Clah 
and Karen Mitchell pose for a photo April 17 in Brighton. 


Navajo Housing 
Authority visits Brighton 
Housing Department 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Five members of 
the Navajo Housing Authority (NHA) 
traveled from Arizona to Florida to learn 
about the Tribe’s Information Technology 
(IT) Department, network infrastructure, 
and property management procedures and 
software program. The group met April 1 7 
with the Housing Department in Brighton. 

“The Tribe’s Geographic Information 
System (GIS) is the most aggressive in 
Indian Country,” said Michell Carter, GIS 
manager. “This will give them ideas how to 
create their own system and infrastructure.” 

The GIS system captures, stores, 
manipulates, analyzes, manages and 
presents geographic data. 

“We came to see how the software 
works,” said Nadine Clah, NHA IT analyst 
and GIS coordinator. “I’m a firm believer in 
Tribes helping each other instead of paying 
consultants. We need to know the good 
and the bad about the software program. 
Another Tribe has already been through 
this, so we can learn from them.” 

The 27,000-square-mile Navajo Nation 
Reservation spans four states: Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado and Utah. The 
Navajo is the largest federally recognized 
Tribe with about 290,000 members; about 
150,000 live on the reservation. 

NHA manages about 10,000 homes 
and needs between 30,000 and 50,000 
more. 

Susan Coleman, property manager, 
presented the Tribe’s Housing Department 
program step by step. Coleman said the 
Yardi Voyager property management 
software is flexible and customizable to a 
Tribe’s needs. 

“Our goal is to present this to our 


leaders,” said Evans Bennallie, NHA IT 
analyst. 

NHA considered the software 
program before the visit. It came to test 
the program’s efficiency and to determine 
whether it can handle the needs of a Tribe 
of their size. The Navajo Reservation has 
15 housing offices, 110 communities with 
five agencies, and a council representative 
from each community. NHA also navigates 
through layers of bureaucracy, including 
federal and Tribal. 

“We need a program to interface with 
all our branches of government,” said 
Charlotte Rieck, NHA chief administrative 
officer. 

Seminole Housing regional manager 
Derrick Smith, among others, shared 
maintenance issues, costs, work orders, 
processes and efficiencies, noting that 
each reservation is autonomous and is 
responsible for managing repairs and costs. 

“This is our business,” Smith said. 
“We aren’t managing it for someone else.” 

But high-tech issues weren’t the only 
things shared between the two Tribes; 
culture was discussed. Leoda Tommie, 
procurement specialist, told Bennallie 
about chickees; he told her about the 
Navajo traditional eight-sided mud and 
wood hut, or Hogan, which always has a 
door opening to the east. 

Language, the Rosetta Stone Navajo 
software and the size of the Navajo Tribal 
Council, which was reduced from 88 to 24 
in 2009, were also discussed. 

Last year, NHA completed a state- 
of-the-art satellite imaging database, with 
terrain modeling technologies, to map the 
floodplain on the reservation. 

The results will determine feasible 
locations for new homes and will help 
protect existing ones. 


♦ PORTFOLIO 

From page 1A 


The mixes are being used at Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood and Tampa. 

“The Tribe is growing and diversifying 
its business interests by partnering 
with local Florida, family companies to 
strengthen the people and agriculture of 
Florida,” said President Tony Sanchez Jr. 
in a statement. 

OWV premium spring water comes 
directly from historic Orange Springs near 
Ocala and has a higher alkaline content 
than typical bottled water. Pronounced 
ooo-wah, which means “water” in Creek, 
OWV is meant to compete with high-end 
bottled waters like Fiji and Evian. 

“The premium water business is 


growing about 12 percent per year,” 
Dembeck said. “There are a lot of waters 
out there. What makes this one different is 
the quality of the water, the history of the 
spring and the story of the Tribe.” 

Having a variety of products allows 
Seminole Pride sales staff to ride along with 
distributors and schedule appointments 
with their customers’ purchasing decision 
makers. 

“That should open doors for other 
Seminole Pride products,” Dembeck 
said. “We become more important to the 
distributors.” 

The Seminole Pride target market 
includes restaurants, schools, hotels, 
hospitals, catering businesses and grocery 
stores in Florida, Georgia and Alabama. 
Future growth could include the entire 
Eastern Seaboard. 


Otters train for stardom 
at Billie Swamp Safari 



Eileen Soler 

‘Otter’ John Jones cuddles with furry, sweet otter sisters at Okalee Village in Hollywood. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Super frisky and 
ferociously adorable, three female baby 
river otters are training in Hollywood for 
the spotlight in Big Cypress. 

“They are cute, cuddly and obviously 
very mouth-oriented now,” said “Otter” 
John Jones, Okalee Village wildlife 
manager and certified animal handler, 
while being smothered in otter kisses by all 
three at once. 

The 5-month-old sister trio, to be 
named later, is being schooled to be a cool 
addition to a menagerie of snakes, hawks, 
turtles, panthers, alligators and other 
native beasts and birds at Big Cypress 
Reservation’s 2,200-acre Billie Swamp 
Safari. 

But don’t be fooled by baby otter faces 
with tickly whiskers. As the otters mature, 
their teeth will become sharp as shards and 
their jaws will be so strong that they could 
rip the skin off an alligator, Jones said. 

In about a month, fenced safely within 
3,600 square feet of freedom complete with 
a watery 10,000-gallon pool, the gymnastic 
antics of the squiggly swimmers will surely 
draw crowds. 

That’s what they get paid for - in beef, 
fish and occasional carrots. 

“When people visit Billie Swamp 
Safari they want to see what they see at 
Disney World - happy critters and smiling 
faces. And we want them to come back and 
bring more people,” said Wovoka Tommie, 
acting director of operations at the rustic 
attraction. 

Born in Louisiana, the otters were 
brought to Okalee Village at just 3 weeks 
old by Jones, a six-year veteran of the 
Hollywood animal show venue. There, 
and at his Miami home, Jones bottle-fed 


and burped the pups every three hours. 
Now housebroken, the otters were coaxed 
to relieve themselves at appropriate, 
scheduled times. 

In the wild, mother river otters begin 
teaching babies to swim at about 3 weeks 
old. Jones had to wait 45 days before 
introducing them to water via a blue plastic 
kiddie pool. He coddled them to gain trust 
and helped them to sleep on warm heating 
pads. 

“It was just like having new babies in 
the house,” said Jones, also a falconer who 
is training a hawk and other birds of prey. 


The new otter habitat, designed by 
Jones, features plenty of creature comforts. 

The pool is elongated and narrow with 
slight turns to simulate the motion of a 
river flow. In the center is a native tree and 
plant island. Because otters seek shelter 
for sleeping day or night in the burrows 
of other animals, a small structure called a 
night house is under construction a few feet 
away. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger said the addition of the otters at 
Billie Swamp is part of a larger renovation 
and expansion underway at the tourist 
attraction. 

The alligator pit has been restructured 
to include more sunning space, a trickling 
waterfall and a triad of chickee stadium 
seating areas. Pathways are embossed 
artistically with creature footprints and 
fossil effects. 

Several new chickees have been 
added for an authentic Seminole camp that 
includes sleeping and cooking chickees. 
Gift shop items that are mass produced 
overseas will be sold until gone, but not 
inventoried. The shelves will be refilled 
instead with authentic items manufactured 
by Indian-owned companies and Native 
artists. 

“We already have our own basket 
maker, header and doll maker ready to 
move in, work and sell,” Councilman Tiger 
said. 

He hopes to add a zip line ride by 
summer and a chickee-inspired hotel and 
meeting center in the next few years. 

Jones said the new digs may be finished 
by mid-May. Separating from the pups may 
be difficult - for him anyway. 

“Let’s just say that I will miss them 
more than they will miss me,” he said. 



Eileen Soler 

An otter habitat is under construction at Billie Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


♦ HOUSING 

From page 1A 


Brighton to “fast track the progress and 
save money,” Nelson said. 

Like the Brighton dwellings, 
the ADA units will be two-bedroom, 
two-bathroom units, and the other six 
townhomes will be three-bedroom, 
two-bathroom units. 

Twenty-one people are on the 
waiting list for the homes to be 
built across from the Administration 
Building on Lena Frank Drive. The 
anticipated completion date is also 
slated for December 2014. 

“There’s a high demand in the 
whole Tribe for housing. A majority of 
our members live off the reservation. 
There are a lot of advantages (to living 


on the reservation),” Nelson said, 
citing access to clinics, Police and Fire 
Rescue, and after-school programs like 
4-H and Boys & Girls Club among the 
perks. “It’s pretty critical.” 

The rental units will also help 
satisfy housing demands for younger 
Tribal members who may not have 
established credit or others who may 
not want to take on mortgages, Nelson 
said. 

The Housing Department will 
maintain the grounds, as well as the 
buildings’ interiors and exteriors. 

Hollywood Reservation will see a 
two-pronged project. Starting in June, 
eight homes will be erected across the 
new Howard Tiger Recreation Center 
site for those families displaced by the 
gym’s construction. The rent-to-own 
homes will be completed in October. 


Additionally, two townhome 
dwellings meeting ADA requirements 
with two units each and three 
townhome dwellings with three units 
each will also be constructed off NW 
66th Avenue, behind the clinic. Nelson 
said they plan to start construction by 
the end of summer with completion in 
spring 2015. 

Nearly 70 people have requested 
rental housing on the Hollywood 
Reservation. 

“This is step one to get Tribal 
members in homes,” Nelson said. He 
said more housing in two additional 
phases will be added, pending Council 
approval. 

The eight Big Cypress townhomes, 
which broke ground Nov. 20 at Eloise 
Osceola Street and Cypress Lane, are 
on track for completion this August. 
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Task force takes aim at violence 
against Native children 



Eileen Soler 

Jack Trope, of the Association of Indian Affairs; Terry Cross, of the National Indian Child Welfare Association; Chrissi Nimmo, of the Cherokee Nation 
of Oklahoma; and Shannon Smith, of the Indian Child Welfare Act Law Center react April 16 after Nimmo’s compelling testimony concerning her 
involvement with the nationally explosive Adoptive Parents v. Baby Girl case in 2013. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Native 
American children are two and a half times 
more likely to commit suicide - the No. 1 
cause of death among Indian youth - than 
children of other races, and they are three 
times more probable to suffer post- traumatic 
stress disorder than soldiers returning from 
war. 

“You have to ask yourself, what kind 
of despair takes hold of a community for 
this to happen?” said Brian Cladoosby, 
president of the National Congress of 
American Indians and Chairman of the 
Swinomish Indian Tribal Community. 

The answers were hard to tell and 
hear for more than 50 of Indian Country’s 
strongest leaders, educators, social 
workers, legal advisers and others who 
convened April 16-17 in Fort Lauderdale 
for the third advisory committee hearing to 
Attorney General Eric Holder’s Task Force 
on American Indian and Alaska Native 
Children Exposed to Violence. 

The task force, established in 2012, 
was bom out of a 2009 U.S. Department of 
Justice (DO J) report that revealed “alarming 
statistics about the safety and well-being of 
our nation’s children,” according to a recent 
press release. The study concluded that 60 
percent of the nation’s children suffered 
from some sort of physical, sexual or other 
criminal abuse either firsthand or as a 
witness. Forty percent were exposed twice 
or more and 5 percent had endured violence 
10 or more times. 

Though the report utilized input 
from only a handful of Native American 
children, common knowledge in Indian 
Country indicated that the numbers could 


spike to alarming proportion in some Tribal 
communities. 

“But, it makes my heart glad that we 
are all willing to take a step back and see 
the tmth. We need our partners at federal, 
state and local levels to work with us to find 
courses of action,” said Cladoosby, who 
sat on one of five hard-hitting panels that 
offered testimony, comments and solutions 
to five interrelated issues. 

The panel topics included an overview 
of violence in Tribal communities; the 
Indian Child Welfare Act and keeping 
children connected to the community; 
gangs and sex trafficking in rural and urban 
communities; Tribal school violence; and 
actions against violence that are already 
showing promise in several communities. 

Many speakers first stated clearly that 
the problem is rooted in history. English 
colonization, genocide, federal Indian 
policies, internment on reservations, 
manipulated religious conversion, boarding 
schools where culture and language were 
forbidden are leading precursors to the 
escalation of violence. 

“It’s a crying shame. The English 
displaced and abused us. We came to 
treaties with a pipe. The federal government 
came with a Bible, placed their hand on the 
Bible and promised to treat us with respect. 
I wonder when they will do that,” said Cyril 
Scott, President of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe 
in South Dakota. 

Lack of education and extreme 
unemployment further fuel the problem. 

“Poverty is a way of life in too 
many communities,” said Erma Vizenor, 
Chairwoman of the White Earth Nation in 
Minnesota. The 20,000-member Tribe, one 
of the poorest in the United States, was 
the first to team with federal prosecutors 


to share jurisdiction of crimes including 
murder, rape and felony child abuse. 

“Why, in a culture where women and 
children are considered sacred, should such 
crimes ever be,” Vizenor said. “Children 
who grow up with threats, with drugs and 
alcohol abuse, have negative thoughts. 
They blame themselves when they say, ‘If 
I were good enough, I wouldn’t get beat.’” 

Gang activity was described by gang 
and sex trafficking panelist Chris Cuestas, 
of the National Violence Prevention 
Resource Center, as a “sleeping giant” in 
Tribal lands. Not just groups of thugs, he 
said, but organized cells of individuals who 
develop criminal enterprises - such as sex 
trafficking. 

In North Dakota, where the oil boom 
has attracted thousands of non-Natives and 
Tribes have become divided over money 
and land, 19 cases of child sex trafficking 
are in various stages of adjudication. To 
cope, many of the children have turned to 
heroin and methamphetamine. 

“There is organized crime in the 
Bakken oil fields,” said Sadie Young Bird, 
director of the Fort Berthold Coalition 
Against Violence. “But it was not on our 
radar, so we had to go in blind to fight back 
and we did.” 

Young Bird and another advocate 
opened the domestic and sex abuse center 
three years ago with 14 clients. Today, the 
case load is quadrupled. 

The advisory committee, also made 
up primarily of Native Americans, 
listened to panelists and asked for specific 
recommendations to improve conditions. 
Most witnesses said more money to fund 
education, social services and anti-crime 
efforts would surely help. 

Co-chair Joanne Shenandoah, a 
performance artist of the Haudenosaunee 
Six Nations Iroquois Confederacy, said the 
task force came out of 56 recommendations 
for action that would expand educations, 
improve judicial training and establish the 
advisory committee. When the advisory 
committee was created, four public 
meetings were set. 

The first public hearing was held in 
Bismarck, N.D. and focused on violence in 
the home. The second hearing in Scottsdale, 
Ariz. honed in on the juvenile justice 
response to violence. The next hearing will 
follow the National Congress of American 
Indians Mid-Year Conference June 1 1-12 in 
Anchorage, Alaska, and will bring to light 
violence specific to Alaskan Indians. 

Already, the DOJ has awarded 
approximately 1,000 grant awards worth 
nearly $440 million during the past four 
years to enhance prosecution, training and 
outreach efforts to keep Tribal communities 
safe, said Robert Listenbee, administrator 
for the DOJ’s Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention and co-chair of the 
task force. 

“We must work together, nation to 
nation. It won’t be easy but we are not 
looking for easy answers. We are looking 
for sustainable answers,” Listenbee said. 



Eileen Soler 

Robert Listenbee, administrator for the Department of Justice’s Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention and co-chair of the task force, welcomes participants of the Attorney 
General’s Advisory Committee on American Indian and Alaska Native Children Exposed to Violence. 


♦ NICWA 
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“I learned not to trust people and that 
the adults closest to you will hurt you the 
most,” he said. “But my story is about 
recovery, healing and resiliency. I am not 
defined by my history.” 

When he was 20, his birth mother 
found him working on a ranch in Wyoming. 
He returned to his reservation in Canada 
and learned his culture. He has worked on 
his recovery ever since. 

The theme of the NICWA conference, 
held April 14-16, was “In the best interest 
of Native children - ICWA’s enduring 
legacy.” Speakers included representatives 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), 
Department of Justice, Department of 
Health and Human Services, Tribal 
leaders and professionals in child welfare 
advocacy. 

“Because of you, ICWA stands 
strong and government is paying more 
attention to our children,” said Gil Vigil, 
president of NICWA, to attendees during 
the opening session. “We gather here to 
learn from one another and help each other 
with the challenges we face. It’s our hope 
this conference will rejuvenate your mind, 
heart and passion. We are here for the kids 
who may not have a voice; we are their 
voice.” 

The conference offered workshops 
on child welfare, foster care and adoption 
services; children’s mental health; data and 
research; legal affairs and advocacy; and 
youth involvement and family engagement. 

“What brings us to Fort Lauderdale 
is that promise we make to all of our 
children: that their safety and well-being 
is our highest priority, that they are sacred 
beings - gifts from the Creator to be 
cherished, cared for and protected,” said 
Tony West, associate attorney general, 
U.S. Department of Justice. “Tribes no 
longer face the prospect that a quarter to 
a third of their children 
will simply disappear, 
shipped off to homes 
halfway across the 
country.” 

He said many 
Tribes and states have 
partnered to implement 
ICWA to ensure Indian 
families and cultures 
are treated with the 
respect they deserve. 

“Every time an 
Indian child is removed 
in violation of ICWA, 
it can mean a loss of 
all connection with 
family, with Tribe, 
with culture. And with 
that loss, studies show, 
comes an increased 
risk for mental 
health challenges, 
homelessness in later 
life, and, tragically, suicide,” West said. 

During a youth experiences panel, 
Dorian E. Le Beau, 14, recounted her 
seven years in foster homes. The last one 
wanted to adopt her and her siblings. A 
lawyer intervened. 

“I didn’t want to be adopted,” said Le 
Beau, of the Oneida Tribe of Wisconsin. 
“Kids know when they are loved. If they 
are old enough to speak, they should be 
heard.” 

“It’s our hope this 
conference will rejuvenate 
your mind, heart and 
passion. We are here for 
the kids who may not have 
a voice; we are their voice.” 

- Gil Vigil, president of 
NICWA 

Angel Van Brunt was among the 
first Native American children to benefit 
from ICWA. Now a Title IV-E foster 
care coordinator with the South Puget 
Intertribal Planning Agency in Shelton, 
Wash., she was a foster child herself in 
non-Native American homes starting in the 
early 1980s. The system kept her with her 
siblings, but they moved to many different 
homes. 

“I remember being that kid who had to 
sleep in a stranger’s home,” said Van Brunt, 


of the Colville Tribe. “Foster kids have to 
adjust to different homes and environments 
quickly. Our concept of time was different; 
if we liked a home, we thought we were 
there for a really long time. If we didn’t 
like a home, we also thought we were there 
for a long time. There was no way to keep 
track of time.” 

Today she makes sure the foster kids 
she works with keep a “life book,” like a 
scrapbook, in which they document their 
lives with photos, report cards, journal 
entries and anything else they want to 
include. 

Susan Starr, a case worker and foster 
care licensor with the Muckleshoot Tribe 
in Auburn, Wash., was also a foster child in 
non-Native homes. She was raised off the 
reservation and moving back to her home 
years later proved difficult. 

“My Indian identity is so important 
to me,” she said. “But I don’t weave or 
speak the language, so in trying to find my 
identity there was a lot of rejection. You 
have to be strong, if not for a higher power 
I wouldn’t have made it. I moved back 
home to share my story and bring healing 
to people.” 

Van Brunt and Starr have known each 
other for years but only on the softball 
field, often playing against each other. 
They didn’t know they worked in the same 
field or shared the same kind of childhood 
until the conference. 

“We’ve already made plans to co- 
facilitate training together for foster 
parents,” said Van Brunt, who started her 
professional career as a Head Start early 
childhood teacher before transitioning to 
foster care. “I’m doing what I should be 
doing. I use my experiences to train foster 
parents.” 

NICWA participants networked and 
shared curriculums. 

“We can adapt them to our own culture 
and Tribe,” Van Brunt said. “I’ve learned 
the issues throughout Indian Country are 
the same. To be able to network and help 


each other and our kids is important.” 

Shannon Porter, a guardian ad 
litem who makes recommendations to 
the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Tribal 
court in Minnesota, attended the NICWA 
conference for the first time. 

“I’ve learned so much,” she said. 
“There were a lot of professionals from my 
area I didn’t know before. The networking 
has been the most useful thing so far. I have 
new contacts and know of more services 
available to our kids and parents.” 

With the passage of ICWA, policies 
allowing Native American children to be 
adopted out to non-Native families came 
to an end. Violations of the law still exist, 
including last year’s Baby Girl case, but 
the BIA uses those cases to amend and 
strengthen the law. 

The Obama administration is focused 
on increasing funding for social workers 
and child welfare workers on reservations, 
updating the BIA child protection 
handbook to prevent ICWA violations and 
re-examining ICWA guidelines for state 
courts. 

“Protecting our Indian children is 
the most important work,” said Kevin 
Washburn, assistant secretary of Indian 
Affairs, U.S. Department of the Interior. 
“This is the one time each year their work 
is celebrated. It’s nice to have an annual 
conference where people who do the work 
come together. They momentarily get to 
step away from what they deal with every 
day, although a lot of these people are still 
on call.” 



Beverly Bidney 

National Indian Child Welfare Association (NICWA) president Gil 
Vigil, at podium, board member W. Alex Wesaw and vice president 
Ted Nelson Sr. open the 32nd annual NICWA conference in Fort 
Lauderdale April 14. 



Why Should American Indians and Alaska 
Natives Care about Health Insurance? 


Health insurance can provide you and your 
family more options. Coverage means you 
can go to any doctor or hospital that accepts 
your plan, including IHS, tribal, and Urban 
Indian clinics. 

Buying an insurance plan can also provide 
you access to care that may not be offered 
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"First Nations (our Urban Indian health 
clinic) provided help, and the Medicaid 
program in New Mexico gave us 
choices for the delivery of our son. 

We are students at the University of 
New Mexico, accruing loans, and 
could not have had our child without 
the help." 

-Student Albuquerque , NM 
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+ 4-H 
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each animal and related it 
to cuts of meat. Eye appeal, 
structural integrity and heavy 
muscle don’t always translate 
into better quality meat, but 
they do lead to a better life 
for the animal, said judge Pat 
Hogue. 

Hayes has taught 4-H kids 
for about 25 years, since her 
son Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola showed his 
steer in Clewiston as a child. 

“It’s rewarding when I 
see the children of someone 
I taught when they were kids 
and their grandchildren,” 
Hayes said. “Many of them 
complete the program and 
some go into agriculture or the 
cattle program. They love their 
animals.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Blake Baker, 14, leads his steer out of the barn. 



Beverly Bidney 

Troy Cantu and Rylee Smith position their hogs in front of judge Clint McWaters at the 28th annual Seminole 
Indian 4-H Livestock Show and Sale in Brighton March 28. 




Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Courtney Gore, 16, grooms her steer before the show. This was her fourth year raising a steer, but Deliah Carrillo, 16, feeds her 1,398-pound steer before the 28th annual show and sale, 
this was the toughest one, she said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kimora Alex, 8, and Hunter Howard, 11, groom their hogs before the show and sale. 


Beverly Bidney 

Adam Osceola shows his son Clayson Osceola, 4, the right way to handle the 
6-month-old calf he would show at the 4-H Livestock Show and Sale. Clayson loves 
helping his dad with his 150-head herd in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

The show ring is filled with kids and their hogs during the 28th annual 4-H Livestock Show and Sale in Brighton March 28. 


Beverly Bidney 

Quayton Billie, 7, brings his rabbit to the ring. 


Beverly Bidney 

Shamarion Tommie, right, shows his hog. 


Beverly Bidney 

Bryce Baker, 7, keeps his sister Lason’s calf company in the small animal area. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Anna Tigertail, 5, cradles her chicken as she brings it to the 
show barn to display forjudges. 


♦ NORTH 

From page 3A 


Over the years, drawing and sewing 
patchwork were her creative outlets. 

Because she grew up in a traditional 
chickee camp off U.S. 441 north of Miami, 
North was immersed in Seminole culture. 
Her mother, Mary Buster Motlow, taught 
her to sew, while her father, Jack Henry 
Motlow, sold wood carvings and wrestled 
alligators for tourists. Her upbringing 
paved the way for her work in the Culture 
Department. 

In 1999, the preschool director 
asked North to help develop a language 
program. North agreed, and as the only 
preschool employee, she traveled to other 
reservations to teach. 

Because language is part of culture, 
they expanded the program into a full- 
fledged Culture Department to also teach 
arts and crafts, cooking, chickee building, 
stickball and gigging. The Culture 
Department aims to preserve ancient 
Seminole ways for future generations. 

“It’s all about utilizing your heritage 
and keeping it alive for the youth,” North 
said. “Sometimes the kids don’t understand 
how we lived off the land. I lived it, so I 
know what I’m talking about.” 

North, a traditional woman with a 
modem side, also worked with former 
Hollywood Councilman Max Osceola Jr. 
and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
for about a year to complete a language 
app. The app, available in Mikasuki or 
Creek, is one more tool to help pass on 
Seminole language. 

Tribal members, one per household, 
can bring their iPad or iPhone to the 
Culture Department in Hollywood, Big 
Cypress or Brighton to download the app. 

“If you forget where you come from 
and don’t speak the language, then you 
become like everyone else,” she said. 
“That’s why we work hard to pass the 
language along. The new app is a tool for 
people to use and I hope they use it to ask 
questions. It is perpetuating our culture in 
a most modem way. You learn what you 
can from non-Indians.” 

The app is North’s proudest 
professional accomplishment, and she 
hopes people will realize its usefulness. 

In addition, North spearheaded the 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America (BGCA) 
program on the reservations. Working 
with Max Osceola Jr., the first club in 
Hollywood was chartered in 2004. 

North worked as a volunteer since 
the start and served as Chief Professional 
Officer as required by BGCA charters. 
In 2013, she earned the National Service 
to Youth Award for her nine years of 
continuing concern and deep involvement 
in the development of the club’s 
constmctive activities and guidance for 
youth. 

“I’m not there for awards or an 
’attaboy,” she said. “I’m just there to do 
the job. If it works, it works; if not, we 
can do it better. I enjoy the work, not the 
recognition.” 

Despite her impressive resume, North 
believes her greatest accomplishments are 
her children and grandchildren. 

“You don’t know they are listening, 
but they were,” she said. “They are doing 
well on their own, doing what they wanted 
to do and taking care of themselves.” 

Retirement for North won’t be spent 
sitting in a rocking chair; she will continue 
her community involvement by serving 
on committees, caring for her sister’s 
grandchild and finally traveling. 

“I can take those trips with seniors 
now that I’m not working,” she said. “I 
never took the time to travel, but now I can. 
I’d like to go back to New Mexico, to see 
my daughter and grandchildren in Idaho 
and to Alaska in August. I’ll probably get 
back into art, too. But right now I’m just 
taking my time and not rushing myself.” 


♦ BOAT TOUR 

From page 3A 


“There is so much history here that it 
boggles the mind,” Sydnor said. 

About half the tour guests were 
Bonnet House members; the others were 
tourists. 

Charles Bolick, one-third Iroquois 
who was raised in Pennsylvania, said he 
attended the cruise purposely to learn more 
about the Seminole Tribe. 

“I always knew (the Seminole) were 
here, but I knew nothing about the history. 
Everett (Osceola) opened doors for me,” 
Bolick said. 

Seiler said he learned more about the 
Seminole Tribe from the boat tour than he 
expected. He was unaware of connections 
evident through language and traditions 
that tie members with the Tequesta and 
even the prehistoric Calusa. He was also 
enlightened to how the Miccosukee and 
Seminole Tribes are tied by culture and 
family relations - but separate due to 
politics. 

“We are not all about wars or casinos, 
and we are not just a relic of what happened 
on the New River. We are in the forefront 
of education, art, donating to good causes. 
We were and always will be part of the 
bigger picture,” Osceola said. 

Seiler said today’s Seminole impact 
is prominent and vital. He clicked off 
several collaborative efforts including the 
Winterfest Boat Parade and last year’s 
historic re-enactment to save the city’s 
first post office near Stranahan House. A 
dugout canoe, carved by the hands of a 
Tribal member, is the eighth-floor focal 
point at Fort Lauderdale City Hall. 

“We thank God that we made friends 
with the Tribe,” Seiler told Osceola. “They 
have been great friends to the city, the 
county and the state of Florida.” 
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A visit with Guy LaBree, painter of the Seminole ways 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — When Guy 
LaBree entered first grade at Dania 
Elementary School in 1946, he found a 
whole group of children who hated to wear 
shoes as much as he did. The first generation 
of Seminole Indians to attend Florida public 
schools quickly bonded with LaBree. He 
would sneak away to visit their camps and 
was welcomed by elders who served him 
sofkee and frybread. His Indian friends 
would sneak to the LaBree home, where he 
let them stand in the shower as long as they 
wanted and play the hi-fi just like urban 
teenagers anywhere. 

Though the friends all drifted apart 
by high school, LaBree never forgot. An 
amateur oil painter and bored print shop 
worker, LaBree was confronted one day by 
his old friend Alan Jumper who told him, 
“Paint the ways of the Seminoles.” Jumper’s 
directive unlocked LaBree ’s soul, the artist 
said, creating a prolific urge to paint the 
Seminoles. He retired from printing, got 
out his old easel and the rest is Seminole 
history. 

Forty years later he still paints the 
Seminoles, their traditions, history and the 
special vanishing culture he personally 
witnessed as a youth. His work is distinctive 
for its bright colors, lush landscapes, 
accuracy and compelling scenes. 

Last month, LaBree won the prestigious 
Florida Folk Heritage Award. 

Chairman James E. Billie nominated 
LaBree for the award, writing: 

“I first met Guy LaBree when he was 
hanging out and running around barefoot 
with Harry and Tommie Jumper’s sons, 
Alan and Harley Jumper, and with Jimmie 
and Bobby Matthias on the Dania Seminole 
Indian Reservation. They were very close 
friends, almost inseparable. Guy spent 
many nights in Indian camps and his 
Indian friends would spend nights at his 
home. Beginning with those early years 
when we were all just boys and on through 
today, Guy has kept closely in touch with 
the Seminoles, researching our culture and 
producing outstanding paintings depicting 
our people, history, traditions and legends. 

“The first painting I commissioned 
Guy LaBree to make for me was The 
Legend of the Bridge to Eternity. I gave 
Guy my description of what I remembered 
about this horrifying legend of the narrow 
bridge crossing from the Earth to the New 
World and what you had to do to get there. 
The final product - his painting Bridge to 
Eternity - came forth and I was astounded 
how true to life it seemed. I believe he could 
not have brought forth this legend on canvas 
had he not lived among the Seminoles and 
spent so much time listening to our legends 
and stories. 

“Guy LaBree paintings are everywhere 
around me, wherever I go in Seminole 
Country. They are on the walls of my office 
and my home. Many other Seminoles 
treasure their collections of Guy LaBree 
paintings as well. Our Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum has quite a few in its permanent 
collection, including the entire series of 
our folktales he painted for the collection 
displayed in Legends of the Seminoles by 
Betty Mae Jumper. 

“Up until now, I have seen many famous 
artists and their paintings of Seminoles and 
Seminole life. Guy LaBree, however, tops 
them all with his accurate depictions of the 
way of life of the Seminole.” 

The Seminole Tribune visited Guy 
LaBree and his wife, Pat, recently at their 
home and studio in the Pine Level section 
of western DeSoto County. 

Peter Gallagher: Guy, I want to tape 
a little conversation with you to see if 
we can find out what you’re doing these 
days. 

Guy LaBree: OK, but you’re gonna 
have to cut out all the bad words. 

PG: Tell me something about your 
friend Patrick Smith, the Florida author who 
died recently. 

GL: I thought a lot of him. The man 
was brilliant. He took real Florida history 
stuff and mixed it with fiction, but the 


fiction did not interfere with the real story 
he was telling. 

I know when he was in his last days, 
laying in bed like that, I kept calling him up 
and his wife would answer, ‘Who is this?’ 
She didn’t know me ‘cause I’d never met 
her. I’d say, ‘Guy LaBree, a friend of Pat’s.’ 
She’d go, ‘Well, he’s sleeping right now.’ 
I’d say, ‘Fine, let him sleep.’ 

But, the last time I called, I could hear 
him in the background: ‘Who is it?’ and she 
said, ‘Some guy named Guy LaBree’ and he 
said, ‘Bring that phone here, lady.’ Man, he 
got all excited. I felt real good about that. 

PG: I went over to Merritt Island 
to see him not long before he died and it 
seemed like he was permanently in bed in 
the living room of his house, surrounded 
by bookcases full of his books, books on 
Florida and all his awards. He told us 
that he had been honored by the governor 
with the Hall of Fame award but that he 
was too ill to go to Tallahassee to pick it 
up. 

So one day, without any forewarning 
or anything, a big black limousine showed 
up in front of the house and a bunch of 
guys in suits got out and none other than 
Gov. Rick Scott and his wife knocked on 
the door, walked in the living room and 
presented the award to Pat, personally. 
Pat said they stayed a whole hour. 

GL: Very cool, very cool. I’m glad they 
did that. Pat brought a lot of business down 
to Florida with his writings. He hadn’t been 
busy saying ‘I’m good’ or anything like 
that. He was just out there doing it. 

Rick Scott’s wife was one of the 
ones handing out the award to me up in 
Tallahassee and I walked up to her with 
all the racket going on and whispered, ‘I 
voted for your husband and I’m gonna vote 
for him again,’ and she said, ‘Oh, that is so 
sweet. ’ 

PG: What are you doing now? 

GL: Painting-wise? 

PG: Yeah, in your current life. What 
is Guy LaBree doing these days? 

GL: I am getting more and more close 
to retirement; though, as far as painting 
goes, I don’t guess I’ll ever retire. We are 
not tied down to anything. We only go to a 
couple of shows a year and they’re the ones 
that Seminoles put on. I think I’ve gone to 
one other one - the event honoring Frank 
Thomas they had last year up near Bushnell. 
I can’t remember. Patty would remember. I 
got the mind of a sieve, it all passes through. 
Only some things just hang on. 

Other than that I just been doing 
paintings that I want to do and once in a 
while I get a commission and I’ll do that. I 
always try to cut that in ahead of everything 
else. I got one I am working on now that I 
am waiting to get an OK on a sketch that I 
sent out. 

PG: What’s in the painting? 

GL: A chickee. This woman had a 
dream and it was about this bayhead and 
out there was a golden chickee. She was 
told that is where she would go when she 
died and she wanted a painting of it, so I did 
a sketch and she said the chickee was too 
big, so I did a smaller sketch and now I’m 
waiting to hear. 

PG: How common is that for people 
to approach you to paint a dream? 

GL: It started a way back with James 
(Billie). He would describe something to 
me, tell a story and he would say, ‘I’d like 
to see what that would look like,’ and I’d get 
a picture in my head and paint it and show 
it to him and he would always say, ‘That’s 
exactly what I was thinking of,’ which is 
most unusual because most people have 
their own ideas of their dreams. 

PG: People approach you because 
they see your work and somehow figure 
you are someone who could create their 
dream? 

GL: Yeah, I guess. Mitchell Cypress 
had a dream and I did a painting for him. 
It was a big one and it used to be behind 
his desk in his office when he was in there, 
with him up on a horse riding up to the 
clouds. He had a dream - you see his wife 
had died in his arms years ago and he had 
dreams about her. He said whenever he 
went out to check his cattle, he would make 



Peter B. Gallagher 


Guy LaBree creates a new Seminole painting using his famous palette, which he has used since he was a kid in high school. 


a little campfire, heat up some coffee and 
take a nap. He said he always dreamed the 
same dream: He would be on an Appaloosa 
horse going on up in the clouds and she is 
waiting on him up there on her horse - a 
paint horse - and an eagle was bringing up 
his black hat ... and Mitchell said a medicine 
man told him if he could see all that at one 
time it wouldn’t be bothering him. It wasn’t 
bothering him; it was just the fact that it 
happened over and over and over that got 
him wondering. So I did the picture and he 
said, ‘That was it, that was it.’ 

Then later, his one daughter died and 
he had me paint her in there. So I asked him 
what kind of horse did she ride? I might as 
well have all the horses right. And, in the 
dream, she wore the buckskin. And a year 
or two later his other daughter died so he 
called me and said I need you to put another 
one in. She had a black horse. 

PG: So you kept adding to the same 
painting? 

GL: Yes, over the years. Then he called 
again just as we’re getting ready to go out 
to, what do they call it, the Big Cypress Arts 
and Crafts Festival, and I said I would see 
him out there. He told me, ‘I got one more 
to put in the picture.’ I told him, ‘Mitchell, 
you keep on like this and you aren’t going 
to have any more family left.’ He says, ‘No, 
no, this one is a new one.’ He had a little 
baby. So he wanted the baby in there. So I 
got him laying in there. 

Then after that baby, he had another 
baby, so I put her in there crawling around 
and I told him, after this little girl was in 
there, I told him, ‘I’m afraid to even drive 
this painting home.’ He said ‘Why?’ I said, 
‘It’s got a history to it. If something happens 
to it, I can’t paint all that again.’ And that’s 
true. That painting of Mitchell’s been going 
on for years. He said, ‘Well, we’ll just have 
to start another painting then. ’ 

PG: Did you ever think if something 
happened to you while you were driving 
that painting, you might actually end up 
in the painting yourself? 

GL: Oh, yeah. Well, one time he wanted 
a horse in there for one of these other girls 
and I made one up and put it in there and 
Mitchell actually went out and bought a 
horse for her that exactly matched the one 
I painted. I didn’t know that until he told 
me he wanted another horse for the other 
little daughter and asked me, ‘But please 
don’t make it so hard to find.’ I laughed and 



thought, man, this is getting spookier and 
spookier. 

PG: At the same time, it shows how 
much Mitchell trusted you in translating 
his dream to canvas. He kept coming 
back to you. 

GL: Sonny Billie used to tell me 
things, too, but he would only tell me part 
of the story. He would say, ‘You don’t need 
to know the rest, just the part that goes on 
the canvas.’ Another thing he would say is 
this is the kind of thing that starts from their 
religion, it starts right at the very beginning 
of the world and he says you have to be in 
that all your life to understand where they 
are at now cause they teach that every year. 

He’d ask, ‘Guy, you been to a Green 
Corn Dance?’ and I’d say, ‘No. I been invited 
a couple times but I don’t see no sense in 
going. You got to stay on the outside of it so 
you don’t know what’s happening.’ People 
have told me things, but I couldn’t look out 
at what was going on and tell what is really 
happening. And it is probably embarrassing 
to them to have people watch ‘em. And he 
said, ‘Yeah, I don’t go to watch you pray, 
why would you go to watch me pray?’ 


Sonny was cool like that. He was a brilliant 
guy. You could get in some deep talks with 
him. He was very much his own self. 

PG: What are you working on now? 
Do you have something no one has seen 
that we can publish in the newspaper? 

GL: F ve got a new one of a gal up on 
a horse. I’m just finishing it. No one’s really 
seen it yet. The Seminole Tribune will be the 
first one to publish that one. 

PG: Tell me about snake hunting 
with Buffalo Tiger. 

GL: I’d always ask him where can I 
find this one the most, or that one. And he 
would save me a lot of trouble ‘cause he 
was there and he knew where they were. So 
I would go out and he would always say, 
‘But don’t mess with ‘em, ‘cause you’ll get 
hurt.’ He’d always say that. I am surprised 
he is still alive. He’s got to be in his 90s, 
still going strong. Man, sometimes I look 
back and I can’t believe what we’ve seen. 
You know how much history we’ve lived 
through? 

PG: I think about that all the time. 
Thanks, Guy LaBree, for your beautiful 
paintings of Florida and the Seminoles. 


+ FPL 

From page 1A 


Workers, Save Our Creeks, Everglades 
Sawgrass Warriors and Independent 
Traditional Seminoles. 

Demonstrators hoped to increase 
awareness about FPL’s plans to build 
a massive power plant on 2,300 acres 
of land near where the Seminole Tribe 
plans to build a high school. The plant 
will require 22 million gallons of water 
a day to be pumped from the Florida 
aquifer, the main source of water for 
Hendry County and the reservation. 

According to FPL’s 10-year plan, 
the plant would be a twin to the West 
County Energy Center in Palm Beach 
County - one of the largest energy 
plants in the United States and the 
biggest producer of greenhouse gasses 
in Florida. 

Tribe member Heather Billie, 
with her infant son in tow, said she is 
against what could turn the bucolic, 
country nature of the Big Cypress (BC) 
Reservation into a gray industrial town. 

“Everybody needs business, but 
BC is where people come 
to get away from that. It’s 
peace and quiet. It’s our 
home,” Heather Billie said. 

A lawsuit against 
FPL, Hendry County and 
McDaniel Reserve Realty 
Holdings (owned by 
developer Edward Garcia) 
is scheduled to be heard 
July 14 at the courthouse. 

The suit stems from 
allegations that zoning for 
the property was changed 
improperly, thus setting the 
stage for the power plant to 
be built. 

“If we don’t stand and 
fight against the power 
plant, why should anyone 
else,” Heather Billie said. 

Several protestors 
voiced concerns to county 
leaders during the public 
comments section of 
a county commission 
meeting that happened 
during the second protest. 

However, interaction was 
thwarted when commission 
chairman Karson Turner 
told members of the dais to 
“not engage.” 

Speakers echoed fears 
about the power plant and 
pleaded for a reversal of 


the zoning change. The land is a proven 
habitat for endangered Florida wildlife 
including wood storks, tortoises and 
Florida panthers. 

“The rezoning process was quick 
and sweet for you guys, but when the 
plant gets built, what will you tell your 
children and grandchildren when they 
ask, ‘Where is the Everglades, where 
are the panthers?”’ said Danny Billie, 
spokesperson for the Independent 
Traditional Seminoles. “When the 
water is gone, when the panther is gone, 
will you have the courage to tell them it 
was you who made the decision?” 

Tribal elders also contend that 
several archeological sites and medicine 
plants are within the area and nearby. 

Janet Spence, of South Pasadena 
near St. Petersburg, said she learned 
about the protest via Facebook. She 
and her friend Jim Lochead drove two 
hours to join the demonstration in favor 
of keeping Seminole tradition alive. 

“It’s all about saving what needs to 
be saved,” Spence said. “In this case, 
we are trying to stop greedy acts against 
Mother Earth.” 



Eileen Soler 

Amy Clay, of the Independent Traditional Seminoles, 
stands with her family against the proposed FPL plant. 


A Seminole Tribune exclusive: Guy LaBree’s new painting. The Seminole girl on a horse came to him in a dream. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Class 14-01 is all smiles after members took their oath March 27 at the graduation ceremony in Hollywood. The eight graduates were selected to tackle the training program out of 160 applicants. 


Tribe Fire Rescue welcomes eight 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Tribe Fire Rescue Department is so 
selective about who it hires that even to 
apply, candidates must have completed fire 
academy and passed the state certification 
exam. 

Out of 160 applicants this year, 
only eight were selected to tackle the 
department’s rigorous eight-week training 
program. Only after successfully completing 
training would they join the ranks of the 
139-member department. 

All eight made the cut, and they were 
honored at a graduation ceremony March 
27 in Hollywood. 

The new firefighters-paramedics 
from Class 14-01 are Sergio Alcazar, 


Dennis Byrne, Eduardo Costa, Kristoffer 
Durthaler, Joseph Sessa, Jeremy Smith, 
Darren Thompson and Gannon Yehle. 
After receiving their certificate from Fire 
Rescue Chief Donald DiPetrillo and taking 
the oath, they enjoyed a photo session and 
refreshments with their families. 

“These are a uniquely talented group 
of people,” DiPetrillo said. “If it wasn’t 
for their family support, these firefighters 
wouldn’t be here today.” 

The training, held on each 
reservation, included cultural awareness, 
rural firefighting, hazardous materials, 
emergency medical response, helicopter 
transport, heavy extraction and awareness 
of culturally sensitive issues. 

“They’re ready,” said Deputy Chief 
Mark Steele. “We prepare them to go to the 
front line and they are mentally prepared for 


different areas - urban or rural.” 

Expertise in a variety of responses 
is necessary to serve the Tribe on all the 
reservations. On the rural reservations, 80 
percent of transports to hospitals are for 
Tribal members. In Hollywood, 80 percent 
of trips made to hospitals are for non-Tribal 
people at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino. 

Eduardo Costa always knew he wanted 
to be a firefighter. But after he finished fire 
and medic school, he learned how hard it is 
to get a job in fire service. He volunteered 
at Broward Sheriff Office’s Department 
of Fire Rescue for about a year to gain 
experience. 

“This is still surreal for me,” said 
Costa, of Plantation. “Waking up, putting 
on the gear and coming to work - 1 still have 
to pinch myself. A lot of the other guys feel 
the same. It feels amazing.” 


When Costa went through school, 
he got a taste of the brotherhood and 
camaraderie among firefighters. 

“It’s more in perspective now of just 
how close these guys are,” he said. “I’m 
very fortunate and blessed to be part of it.” 

Founded in 2004, Fire Rescue responds 
to more than 7,500 emergency calls and 
more than 40,000 non-emergency calls 
annually. 

The department staffs three fire stations 
in Hollywood, Big Cypress and Brighton, 
and two wild land divisions on Big Cypress 
and Brighton. 

About 22 million people visit the 
casinos, attractions and hotels on the 
reservations every year. 

Fire Rescue has arrangements with 
nearby municipal fire departments to 
provide aid as needed. 





♦ BUILDER 

From page 3A 


and his cheers boomed over other parents. 

“He’d call me wonk (baby) and his 
voice was the loudest of everyone,” Julia 
said. 

Just beyond Oneva’s house, on land 
where her brother was to someday build 
his own home, the memorial get-together 
continued with horseshoe, beanbag 
and log peeling contests. Friends from 
near and far, like the Willis family from 
Tennessee who Mike taught how to build 
chickees, competed - but no one cared 
who won. 

Linda Beletso, who grew up with 
Mike in Brighton, said she will never 
forget Mike’s work ethic and his sense 
of responsibility. She watched him build 
and rethatch several chickees at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

“Mike was always, always working 
hard at his work and his family. But he is 
home now where he should be,” she said. 

“Now it’s our job to be faithful to God so Theresa Frost competes in a log peeling contest April 12 at the third annual 
we will get to see Mike again.” Mike Allen Smith Memorial at the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

Riders guide cattle through the rough 
terrain of the Brighton Reservation during 
the 8-mile cattle drive that ended at the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Beverly Bidney 

A cow strains to see what the holdup ahead could be while being 
driven through Brighton during the Smith family cattle drive. 


♦ CATTLE DRIVE 

From page 3A 


“Roger stood tall in my eyes and for the 
Tribe, too,” said Richard Osceola, a friend 
of Roger. “That family now stands tall in 
my heart.” 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
remembered watching them interact when 
he was a child. 

“They always cared about everybody,” 
he said. 

The event was the second cattle drive 
to honor the Smith family. Diane Smith said 
she was pleased with the crowd and the 
sentiments they shared. 


“People had a lot of nice things to 
say,” she said. “The turnout was better than 
I expected, and I hope it gets bigger every 
year.” 

Accolades came easily from those who 
knew the men. 

“I still miss Roger,” said Richard 
Bowers. “He had a knack for getting people 
together and here we are again.” 

Judging by the turnout and atmosphere 
of the weekend’s activities, the Smith family 
tradition of cattle and service will live on. 

“The Smith family is about leadership,” 
said Amos Tiger, director of the Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena. “Look around and you can 
see it here.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Trail boss Alex Johns leads the cattle drive through Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Trail boss Alex Johns and helpers wrangle a cow that got away 
during the 8-mile cattle drive. 


Commemorating 
our Nation’s 
dedicated police 
officers 

SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHF0RD 
Police Chief 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida has 
proclaimed by resolution the week of 
May 11-17 as Police Week. During this 
time, we ask all Tribal members and 
each community to know and understand 
the problems, duties and responsibilities 
of the officers within Seminole Police 
Department. 

We invite all Tribal members and their 
communities to observe this very special 
week. It commemorates police officers, 
past and present, who by their faithful and 
loyal devotion to their responsibilities, 
have rendered a dedicated service to the 
Tribal members and the communities 
within which they serve. Each and 
every day our officers take pride in their 
positions protecting and preserving the 
rights and security of everyone within the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

I am also pleased to announce 
the Seminole Police Department’s 
Explorers and their parents will travel to 
Washington, D.C. again this year during 
National Police Week May 12-16. This 
is a special event we participate in to 
remember law enforcement officers who 
gave the ultimate sacrifice in the line of 
duty. Involving the Explorers the past few 
years has helped them better understand 
the duties and sacrifices police officers 
make each day. 

I want to thank all the Explorers and 
their parents for actively raising funds to 
ensure a successful week. 

Please join me in honoring the 
extraordinary service and sacrifice the 
Seminole Police Department officers 
make on behalf of their true devotion to 
serving the Tribal members within the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Tribe celebrates 
National 
Public Safety 
Telecommunicators 
Week 

Council passes resolution recognizing 
men and women who dispatch for 
Police and Fire Rescue Departments 

SUBMITTED BY MARY M. NEGREY 

Seminole Police Department Captain 

Each year, the second full week of 
April honors the men and women who 
serve as Public Safety Telecommunicators 
- or dispatchers. The concept started in 
California in 1981 and in 1994 became 
permanently recognized by a congressional 
proclamation. 

This year, the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida passed a resolution recognizing 
the men and women who dispatch for 
the Police and Fire Departments to 
acknowledge their dedication and service 
to the Tribe during this year’s National 
Public Safety Telecommunicators Week 
April 13-19. 

Dispatch services are provided to all 
Seminole reservations from one of three 
dispatch centers located in Hollywood, 
Big Cypress and Brighton. Each center 
is staffed 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
365 days a year by personnel assigned to 
that reservation. Dispatchers answer the 
phone and take information from callers 
who need police, fire or medical rescue 
services. 

These men and women gain familiarity 
with the communities they serve and the 
geography of the reservations to provide 
the highest level of service possible. 
All three dispatch centers answer calls 
directly from the community; additionally 
Big Cypress is a Public Safety Answering 
Point (PSAP), meaning it answers 911 
calls directly. 

Dispatchers perform a variety of duties 
and functions during their work day. They 
answer emergency, non-emergency and 
administrative phones calls; enter calls for 
police or fire service into their computers; 
dispatch police, fire and medical rescue 
via the radio; and coordinate other 
emergency resources as needed, including 
air rescue, other jurisdictions’ police and 
fire departments or Tribal resources. 

Monitoring a variety of cameras and 
license plate readers, as well as running 
criminal checks on people and tags, also 
make up part of their daily responsibilities. 

The Seminole dispatchers are all state 
of Florida certified. Seminole Dispatch is a 
state certified training facility. Dispatchers 
must successfully complete the state 
certification and a series of courses 
during their training that certifies them 
as telecommunicators, fire dispatchers 
and emergency medical dispatchers 
through the Association of Public-Safety 
Communication Officials (APCO), an 
internationally recognized training and 
certification protocol program. All are 
CPR certified, and supervisors receive 
additional training related to their position. 

We would like to thank our 
dispatchers for the service they provide; 
for their dedication to the Tribe; for their 
commitment to their profession; and for 
their achievements and professionalism. 
We hope you will offer your thanks to 
these men and women as you encounter 
them as well. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER- 



Identifying 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
library at your service 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Books like Hidden Seminoles, Julian Dimock’s Historic Florida Photographs , by Jerald T. Milanich and Nina J. Root, contain 
unidentified gems like these two photographs of a man and a boy at Storter’s Store on the Big Cypress Reservation in 1906. 


Betty 
Mae 
Jumper 





Wisdom from the past 


Chickee Church 


The following column was written by Betty 
Mae Jumper and printed in the March 6, 1998 
issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

A long, long time ago, before the Chickee 
Church was built, our group used to go many 
different places to hold our 
services. Joann Micco had a 
restaurant where the Seminole 
Police Department station is 
now, and this is where services 
were held for a while. Before 
that, we went to the gymnasium 
and at times we met in the home 
or empty apartment of one of 
the church members. I used to 
think that the way we moved 
around was the same as Moses 
when he used to roam with his 
group in the wilderness. 

Then, finally, the Council 
gave us a small plot of land in 
front of the clinic. At first, we 
held services in a tent that was erected on the lot. 

Then, one day, Ronnie Doctor got some 
men together and they went out and cut cypress 
logs and cabbage palm fronds and they made a 
church. The Chickee Church. That was more than 
10 years ago, and we’ve been meeting there ever 
since. But, we always had a problem. The church 
was built over a water line and we were always 
being warned that if the line broke, it could wash 
our whole church right away. 


Finally, this month, we’re going to move into 
a new home. A new building is going to become 
our meeting place and the Chickee Church is 
coming down. 

I thank God that He let our church survive 
all this time, but I can’t tell you how sad I’ll be to 
see that Chickee Church come down. We’d love 
to keep it, but it’s time to move our church away 
from that water line. 

And, we’ve also gotten much bigger. Last 
Sunday there were about 87 people at the service. 

People had to stand outside to hear 
the sermon. It was a great turnout 
and it was especially nice because 
we had a lot of youngsters at the 
service. That’s great to see. 

Soon, we’ll be in the new 
building, which holds more than 
150 people. It will seat everyone, 
but it won’t be the same. But, we’re 
going to save the old building and 
maybe we’ll use some of the logs 
to make a covered porch for the 
new church. 

As for a name, well, chickee 
means “house” in the Mikasuki 
language. It doesn’t mean a thatch 
covered house. It’s any house. So, 
maybe we’ll still call the new place the Chickee 
Church. 

Until then, we’ll still be meeting for a few 
more weeks in the original Chickee Church. 
Everyone is invited to come and visit before we 
move into our new home. It’s an opportunity that 
will soon be gone, and I hope you come with us. 
It’s your last chance to follow Moses as we move 
out of the wilderness for good. 

Hope you come out and join us. 



SUBMITTED BY MARY BETH ROSEBROUGH 
Research Coordinator 

For the last year, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum has 
worked to establish a closer relationship with the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) in order to better 
serve the community. 

In early 2013, Paul Backhouse was named director 
of both organizations and was tasked with making 
them cohesive, working toward the common goal of 
preserving the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s culture and 
history. 

There have been various ways this integration has 
been implemented, one being the combining of the two 
libraries formerly separated not just by distance but also 
by purpose. Previously, the Museum library focused 
on being a collection relevant to the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida and related Native American history, along 
with best museum practices. The THPO library worked 
toward acquiring books to help its archaeological 
endeavors. With an emphasis on methods, maps and 
architecture, the THPO catered to the needs of staff 
archaeologists and mapping experts. 

Then in 2013, Collections managers Tara 
Backhouse, of the Museum, and Kate Macuen, of the 
THPO, decided to combine the two libraries as one 
more concrete way to bring the organizations together. 

Now the THPO library would be cataloged and 
housed in the Museum library space. 

The Museum prepared for the additions by weeding 
out books, journals and magazines that no longer 
supported the goals set in the 2013 Strategic Plan - to 
establish the Museum as the leading academic resource 
for Seminole and Southeastern Native American 
culture and history. The Museum library will narrow its 
focus to the Seminole Tribe of Florida in particular and 
Southeastern Tribes in general. Included are volumes 
dealing with the history, culture and beliefs of Tribes 
known to have interacted with the Seminoles. 

With the addition of the THPO volumes on 
archaeology and archaeological methods, the combined 
libraries will provide researchers with a broader range 
of knowledge coming from a more comprehensive 
collection of materials. Not only could one find, for 
instance, the history of the 1830 Removal Act but also 
the methods used to find a site where related activity 
occurred. More thorough and astute conclusions 
naturally result from more in-depth study coming from 
an increased amount of resources. 

The new, improved library has the potential to help 
both the academic world and the Tribal members who 
wish to patronize the library for their own enjoyment. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The Museum library has comfortable tables and chairs, as 
well as a guest computer, in a quiet atmosphere to encourage 
learning. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Some of the rarest books in the library include early reports 
from the Smithsonian Institution, whose researchers worked 
with Tribes all over the United States in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 


The libraries will be fully combined by the end of 201 5, 
but access to the information is already available in both. 
Tribal members and employees are always welcome to 
view the materials and see how the Museum and THPO 
can be of help in identifying the past. 

To make an appointment to use the library, call 
Mary Beth Rosebrough, research coordinator at 863- 
902-1113 ext. 12252. 


Hendry Law IP 0 Ao 

24 Years of Experience 



Jody M. Hendry II 

jhendry@gate.net 

Travis D. Hendry 

tr avis @hendrylaw. com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 


• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 

• Family Law/Divorce 

• Child Custody and Support 

• Guardianship 

• Probate, Wills, and Trusts 

Additional Practice Areas: Speeding Tickets, 

Real Estate Law, Civil Litigation, Personal Injury 


First Consultation Free When You Mention This Ad 


606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 


Hah-Pong-Ke: 
Frank Thomas 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKE WALES — Born and raised in Clay 
County, Frank Thomas is a native Floridian 
whose ancestors came to Florida to farm in the 
late 1 8th century. Members of his family fought 
in the Second Seminole War and with the Florida 
Brigade at Cold Harbor in the Civil War; they also 
continued farming until the 1950s. This direct 
connection with the land and heritage of English- 
speaking Florida inspired his music. 

Thomas said his entire family played music and 
he “learned guitar so young that I don’t remember 
learning.” Before the age of 10, he began singing 
with his family’s gospel group. Later he began 
attending square dances, where he learned the 
fiddle from traditional fiddler Allie Murray. He also 
received inspiration from his mother who wrote 
songs about Florida. 

Thomas went on to play rhythm guitar with 
nationally known bluegrass gospel groups and 
later returned to Florida to perform extensively 
with his wife, Ann, whom he taught to play bass. A 
professional librarian, Ann was raised in Lakeland 
and met Thomas in 1978 at Carl Allen’s Restaurant 
in Lake Wales. Separately 
and together they wrote 
more than 400 songs about 
Florida on subjects ranging 
from the condition of the 
environment to Seminole 
and local history. 

Frank and Ann Thomas 
were awarded the state’s 
Florida Folk Heritage 
Award in 1993, in a special 
ceremony at the Big Cypress 
Reservation. A longtime 
friend of Chairman James E. 

Billie and many other Tribal 
members, Frank Thomas has 
been a fixture for nearly half 
a century at the Florida Folk 
Festival (White Springs) 
where he hosts a Cracker 
Music stage at the Suwannee 
River gazebo during the 
Memorial Day weekend 
event. 


For decades, even unto this day, their old 
wooden house on Lake Wales’ Rattlesnake Road 
- nicknamed the “Cracker Palace” - has been a 
shrine where Florida folk music artists and fans 
visit to renew their spirit for the music, traditions, 
history and Florida culture. 

In the 1970s and ’80s Frank and Ann Thomas 
also produced a weekly Florida singer-songwriter 
radio show for WMNF-FM in the Tampa area - the 
first radio show to feature the Florida Folk Music 
genre live on the airwaves. They recorded several 
albums of their own, including Florida Stories , 
Cracker Nights , Bingo!, Just Another Day in the 
Life of a Florida Cracker and Spanish Gold. 

For decades, they traveled the state, sometimes 
with son Michael, performing their music at 
schools, festivals, folk clubs and concert stages. 
Ann passed away in 2004; Frank continues to 
perform with new wife, Lisa, who performs Ann’s 
songs and harmonies. 

One of Frank and Ann’s most popular 
collaborative efforts was Guy LaBree , a tribute 
to the legendary artist who has spent his career 
documenting, in oils on canvas, the history, pathos 
and beauty of Florida’s Seminole Indian history 
and culture. 



‘Guy LaBree’ 


He walks barefooted through the Florida sand 
with a paintbrush in his hand. 

Upon the canvas flows his very soul 
as he paints the legends of the Seminole 
and the Mikasuki . . . 

The barefoot artist Guy LaBree. 

He was raised down in Dania 
in a palmetto patch; 

Now he catches rattlesnakes 
in a croaker sack. 

He grew up among the Seminole Indians, 
he learned their history, learned their legends. 
He knows more than most white men know 
about the swamps where the Seminole go. 

He didn’t go to school to learn his trade, 
his teacher was the Everglades; 


the brilliance of the Florida sky; 
the grace and beauty of a butterfly; 
the big bull gator and the old black bear; 
the colorful clothes that the Seminoles wear 

He captures the sadness in the old woman’s eye 
who saw so many young warriors die. 

He painted Osceola in all his glory; 
the barefoot artist tells his story 
of the pain & suffering of the brave red man 
who fought so hard for his people’s land. 

He walks barefooted through the Florida sand 
with a paintbrush in his hand. 

Upon the canvas flows his very soul 
as he paints the legends of the Seminole 
And the Mikasuki . . . 

The barefoot artist Guy LaBree 
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Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers play with Easter baskets and The Easter Bunny relaxes with kids April 11 at the Hollywood Preschool Easter celebration, 
eggs at their holiday celebration April 11. 


Beverly Bidney Fred Joseph 

Scotty Roberts adds another egg to his collection during the 
Immokalee Easter party April 12. 



Kevin Johnson 

Maayana Stockton carefully places her egg into a holder during the egg coloring 
activity at the Fort Pierce Easter event April 16. 






Beverly Bidney 

Jennie Shore collects Easter eggs outside the Brighton senior center during 
their Easter celebration April 10. 



Eileen Soler 

Lauren Doctor cuddles with a baby chick 
at the Big Cypress Easter celebration. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Richard Henry hands Melody Urbina an 
Easter basket during Tampa’s event. 


Fred Joseph 

Curmya Smith joyfully hunts for eggs during the Immokalee Reservation’s Easter 
celebration April 12. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sharlene Roberts, 18 months, collects eggs April 12 during the Trail Easter 
party at Miccosukee Country Club. 



Beverly Bidney 

Linda Beletso, Jenny Johns and Elbert Snow look for eggs in the hay April 10 during the Brighton 
senior’s Easter soiree. 





Peter B. Gallagher 

Kids are wide-eyed over Easter treats during the Tampa celebration on 
the Lakeland Property April 19. 



Kevin Johnson 


Eileen Soler 


Youngsters dash under the starting line tape during the Easter egg hunt April 16 in Fort Pierce. 


Adaleyah Hall takes a floating ducky challenge for prizes April 11 at the 
annual Big Cypress Easter celebration at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


Photo courtesy of Demi Garza 

Council Liaison Raymond Garza 
hunts for eggs in Immokalee. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids collect eggs during the Trail 
Easter party April 12. 
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Health 



Beverly Bidney 

Participants mix colorful ingredients April 9 for the Fiesta Lime Southwest Chicken Salad at the Health Department’s spring 
cooking class in Hollywood. 


Health Department welcomes 
spring with cooking class 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — In the spirit of a good old 
fashioned spring cleaning, the Health Department held 
a spring cooking class to get rid of old eating habits. 

On the menu at the April 9 event in Hollywood was 
Fiesta Lime Southwest Chicken Salad complete with 
homemade salad dressing. Six aspiring chefs took their 
seats around a large conference table, picked up their 
knives and created a delectable and healthy dish. 

“I’m diabetic so I wanted to see how the foods they 
want us to eat are prepared,” Wade Osceola said. “If I 
have the information, then I can utilize it. Whatever is 
prepared outside usually isn’t good for you.” 

In the department’s first hands-on cooking class, 
nutritionist Lucy Barrios took the participants through 
the recipe step by step, imparting knowledge and 
healthy tips along the way. 

“We want to give them skills so they can be more 
comfortable in the kitchen,” she said. “A lot of people 
eat out often, and we want them to know how easy it 
can be to prepare food at home.” 

Each person had his or her own mini-kitchen setup 
with measuring spoons and cups, mixing bowls, knives 
and ingredients. Together they created individual salads 
with enough for two meals - one to eat in class and 
another to bring home. 

“We always tell you to eat healthy and now we are 
showing you how to do it,” Barrios said. “Think about 
the salad dressings we buy in the store; they are full of 
salt and other things we don’t need.” 

With that, they mixed olive oil with lime juice and 
spices and shook it up to create homemade vinaigrette. 

“Snacks are like mini meals so you want them 
to be healthy, too,” said Barrios as the budding chefs 
diced chicken breasts. 

Corn and black beans were part of the salad, so 
Barrios reminded the class to count them as carbs - the 


meal they prepared had two servings of carbohydrates. 

With the completed dish, participants could eat it 
as a salad, stuff it into a pita pocket or use it in a wrap. 
Whichever way they chose, each person ate with gusto 
with a little bit of pride sprinkled in for good measure. 

“The recipe was very good,” Diane Buster said. 
“This is the kind of things they want us to eat.” 

Fiesta Lime Southwest Chicken Salad 

1 cup rotisserie chicken, cubed 
14 cup canned corn, no salt 

X A cup canned black beans, low sodium (rinsed, dried) 
!4 cup jarred roasted sweet red peppers, chopped 
Vi cup Roma tomatoes, chopped 
V 4 cup red or sweet onion, chopped (if desired) 

V 4 cup fresh cilantro, minced 
In a large bowl combine all ingredients. Refrigerate 
until ready to serve. 

Fiesta Lime Southwest Chicken 
Salad Dressing 

3 tablespoons lime juice 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

4 teaspoons honey 
1 teaspoon cumin 
V 4 teaspoon salt 

V 2 teaspoon chili powder 
% teaspoon coarsely ground pepper 
In a small container combine all ingredients. 
Refrigerate until ready to serve. 

Add dressing to chicken salad. Mix together. 

For salads: Top salad greens with chicken salad; 
sprinkle with almonds. 

For pitas: Line pita halves with lettuce leaves; fill 
with chicken salad. 

For wraps: Place chicken salad off-center on 
tortillas; top with avocado; roll up. 


Wait full term to deliver 


SUB MITTED BY B OB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Waiting out the last few weeks of pregnancy can be 
tough, but it gives a baby’s brain the most time possible 
to mature. 

A baby’s brain gains one-third of its weight during 
the final weeks of pregnancy, according to the March 
of Dimes. Delivering early may raise the risk of health 
problems, including incomplete development of the 
brain. 

Early delivery is more common among Seminole 
women. About 18 percent of Native American babies 
are born before 37 weeks, compared to 13 percent 
statewide. Childbirth advocates recommend all mothers 
wait until the full-term period of 39 to 40 weeks for 
optimal health of the baby. 

Parents should resist scheduling the delivery early 
for non-medical reasons, such as for the convenience of 
the family or the doctor, said Maggie Votteler, program 
specialist at the Broward Healthy Start Coalition. 

“They might think, ‘Oh, my mom is going to be in 
town on this one week and we can try to have the baby 
then. ’ Or someone is going on vacation and they want 
to schedule the birth to be convenient,” Votteler said. 

At 35 or 36 weeks, a baby’s brain, lungs, liver and 
other organs are still developing. Babies born before 36 
weeks are more likely to have problems with breathing, 
vision, hearing, suckling and swallowing, the March of 
Dimes reports. 

Any problems may be amplified when delivering 

A baby's brain at 35 weeks weighs 
only two-thirds of what it will weigh 
at 39 to 40 weeks. 


35 weeks 39 to 40 weeks 


early because the baby’s 
estimated age in the womb may 
have been off by a week or two. 

“We’re not saying every 
baby that goes to 40 weeks will 
be perfect,” Votteler said, “but by 
waiting you are giving them the 
best shot.” 

Childbirth advocates also 
note that drugs used to induce 
labor can cause overly strong 
contractions, or may not succeed, causing other 
problems. Cesarean section deliveries can cause 
surgical complications. 

Some doctors assure parents there’s no problem 
delivering a few weeks early. Votteler recommends 
parents ask questions before agreeing. 

“If the doctor says we need to induce you at 36 
weeks, and there’s no medical reason, it’s a time for 
conversation between the parents and the doctor about 
what is best for the baby,” Votteler said. 

On the plus side, Native American babies are less 
likely than average to die before age 1 or to be born 
with low birth-weight, state figures show. However, 
Seminole women are more likely to smoke and be 
overweight while pregnant, and are less likely to 
breastfeed. 

The Healthy Start program offers help. In 
conjunction with the Florida Department of Health, the 
program provided prenatal counseling to about 38,000 
South Florida women last year. 

Healthy Start services include childbirth education, 
breastfeeding support, home visits, psychological 
supportive counseling, referrals to community services 
and smoking cessation counseling. 

Women qualify for Healthy Start services based 
on need, not income. Under state law, every pregnant 
woman is supposed to be screened by her doctor to see 
if she needs services, said Solia Matthews, director of 
Healthy Start at the Department of Health in Broward 
County. Families can also request services if they have 
a need. It’s open to anyone at no cost. 

For more information, visit Healthy Start 
at www.39weeksfl.com/why-39-weeks or www. 
browardhsc.org or call 954-563-7583. 
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Pool safety: An ounce of prevention... 


SUBMITTED BY PATRICK PECK 
Environmental Health Program Manager 

Pool season is around the comer. And although 
Florida residents have the luxury of year-round 
swimming pool enjoyment, the peak season for use of 
swimming pools is May through September. 

Parents often question when they should install 
a pool fence: For families who have a swimming 
pool and who have a small baby, the answer is when 
the baby is between 6 to 9 months old, according to 
the National Safety Council, pediatricians and most 
drowning prevention committees. 

They recommend this age because although 
the baby may not yet be walking, a small child can’t 
verbally communicate. The baby can’t tell their 
parents, “This week I’m crawling, but next week I’m 
going to be walking.” By having a pool fence installed 
before a baby is mobile, parents guarantee the safety of 
their children around the pool. 

Pool fences can never be installed too soon. 

Many families find they have a comfort level if 
they install a pool fence while their baby is still an 
infant. Also, many young families have friends who 
visit with older babies and toddlers. Having a pool 
safety fence installed gives them a sense of protection. 

For families moving into a new home with a 
swimming pool, the best time to install a pool fence is 
the day they close on the home. The pool is a novelty 
to children and moving day is always hectic. People 
move in and out and leave doors open. Everyone is 
distracted and too many times nobody watches the 
little ones. If a pool fence is installed before a family 
actually moves into the home, there is no chance of an 
accident. Remember, accidents know no seasons. 

When it comes to pool safety, there was never a 
truer cliche than, “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” This is one case where preventing a 


pool accident is the one and only answer. 

Drowning is the only cause of childhood deaths 
that can be 100 percent prevented. Parents can 
inoculate a child against disease, but they can’t prevent 
disease from happening. Parents can put a child in a 
child safety seat, but they can’t prevent a car accident. 
Conversely, drowning and near drowning can be 
prevented with the use of a pool fence placed correctly 
around a swimming pool. 

Pool fences create a complete barrier between a 
small child and the pool and remain in place 24/7. When 
correctly installed, a swimming pool safety fence with 
a self-closing, self-latching, walk-thru gate, allows a 
baby, toddler or small child to safely be outside at any 
time of the year without access to the swimming pool; 
therefore, drowning accidents can’t occur. 

Luckily in Florida, new homes built with pools 
now require a pool fence, door alarm or pool cover. All 
new pools require perimeter fencing. 

Unfortunately, many parents or households prefer 
to remove these safety devices later on because they 
become too difficult or time consuming to operate. 
That decision may prove fatal. 

Florida data indicates that toddlers ages 1 to 4 
have the highest unintentional drowning rate in the 
U.S. Drowning is the leading cause of death in Florida 
every year with 356 deaths (1999-2003), with above 
average statistics reported locally. 

The American Society of Pediatrics recommends 
at least a 4-foot-high pool safety fence with a self- 
closing, key-lockable, walk-thru gate placed around 
any pool where a small child spends time. 

Remember, every pool accident can be avoided 
and every child can be kept safe around a swimming 
pool with the installation of a pool fence. It’s the most 
important ounce of prevention available. 

- Source: Pool Guard Manufacturing article and 

Dr Ashley Bayer 


Self-harm: The new epidemic 
among children, teens 


SUB MITTED BY T. RYAN 
Family Services Department 

Self-harm is a way of expressing and dealing 
with deep distress and emotional pain. As 
counterintuitive as it may sound, self-harm can make 
some people feel better. In fact, some may feel like 
they have no choice. It is the only way they know 
how to cope with feelings like sadness, self-loathing, 
emptiness, guilt and rage. 

The relief that comes from self-harming doesn’t 
last long. It’s like slapping on a Band-Aid when 
stitches are needed. It may temporarily stop the 
bleeding, but it doesn’t fix the underlying injury. 
And it creates its own problems. 

If you’re like most people who self-injure, you 
try to keep it secret. Maybe you feel ashamed or 
maybe you just think that no one would understand. 
But hiding who you are and what you feel is a heavy 
burden. Ultimately, the secrecy and guilt affects your 
relationships with your friends and family members 
and the way you feel about yourself. It can make you 
feel even more lonely, worthless and trapped. Self- 
harm includes anything you do to intentionally injure 
yourself. Some of the more common ways include: 

• Cutting or severely scratching your skin 

• Burning or scalding yourself 

• Hitting yourself or banging your head 

• Punching things or throwing your body against 
walls and hard objects 

• Sticking objects into your skin 

• Intentionally preventing wounds from healing 

• Swallowing poisonous substances or 
inappropriate objects 

Self-harm can also include less obvious ways 
of hurting yourself or putting yourself in danger, 
such as driving recklessly, binge drinking, taking too 


many drugs and having unsafe sex. 

Because clothing can hide physical injuries 
and inner turmoil can be covered up by a seemingly 
calm disposition, self-injury can be hard to detect. 
However, there are red flags you can look for (but 
remember, you don’t have to be sure that you know 
what’s going on in order to reach out to someone 
you’re worried about): 

• Unexplained wounds or scars from cuts, 
bruises or burns, usually on the wrists, arms, thighs 
or chest 

• Blood stains on clothing, towels or bedding; 
blood-soaked tissues 

• Sharp objects or cutting instruments, such as 
razors, knives, needles, glass shards or bottle caps in 
the person’s belongings 

• Frequent “accidents,” with the person claiming 
to be clumsy in order to explain away injuries 

• Covering up injures by wearing long sleeves 
or long pants, even in hot weather 

• Needing to be alone for long periods, especially 
in the bedroom or bathroom 

• Isolation and irritability 

You may also need the help and support of a 
trained professional as you work to overcome the 
self-harm habit, so consider talking to a therapist. 
A therapist can help you develop new coping 
techniques and strategies to stop self-harming while 
also helping you get to the root of why you cut or 
hurt yourself. Remember, self-harm doesn’t occur in 
a vacuum. It’s an outward expression of inner pain - 
pain that often has its roots early in life. 

Should you wish to learn more about self-harm 
or cutting, schedule a confidential meeting with 
a Family Services counselor on your respective 
reservation. 

- Source: HelpGuide.org 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 


SUBMITTED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Director 

• Show your STOF Member Health Plan card 
to medical, dental and pharmacy providers prior to 
receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another primary 
health insurance plan, such as Medicare, show that 
card as well. The STOF Member Health Plan is always 
the payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan card that 
looks like this, contact a STOF Health clinic to request 
your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or call the Health 
Plan office to ensure your health care is covered by 
the Health Plan. Some services are limited or excluded 
from coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from the STOF 
Health Plan, please complete the form and return 
it to the STOF Health Plan office to ensure timely 
processing of your bills. Make sure to indicate whether 
care received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement for health care 
services in the mail, call the service provider and have 
them mail a copy of the itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration, P.O. Box 173129, Tampa, FL 
33672 to process your bill. This address is also on the 
back of your Health Plan card. In addition, bring the 
bill to a STOF Health clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from a collection agency 
for an unpaid health care bill, call the collection agency 
and ask that they submit an itemized bill to STOF 
Health Plan Administration to process your bill. 

In addition, please bring the bill to a STOF Health 
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clinic. We may ask you to sign a release form to allow 
the collection agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of benefits 
statement which provides detailed information about 
each medical and dental bill processed on your 
behalf. Please note that you are responsible to pay the 
service provider the amounts listed under the patient 
responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health care bills 
on your credit report, the STOF Health Plan office 
will attempt to resolve these debts for you. Contact 
the STOF Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of your credit 
report listing the unpaid health care bills and a signed 
release form allowing them to contact the collection 
agency on your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health Plan office. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 





Beverly Bidney 

SLIPPERY SLIDE: Boys enjoy the waterslide April 12 during the Trail Easter celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

CRAWLING CUTIE: McKenna Macais, 1, crawls out of a tunnel April 11 during the Hollywood Preschool 
Get Fit Day and Easter celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

JESUS IN 3-D: Brother Ben Little, of the Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Shawnee, 
Okla., preaches about devotion, discipline and diligence April 15 during the Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church Homecoming Revival. The four-day event held 
during Easter week also honored late family members. 


Beverly Bidney 

KEEPING TRADITIONS: Emma DiCarlo, 7, and Ewok Osceola, 8, learn how to make 
frybread at the Hollywood traditional lunch March 27. The girls had made it before, 
but practice makes perfect. 


Beverly Bidney 

TIE-DYE TUG-OF-WAR: Hollywood preschoolers put their all into the tug-of-war April 11 during the Get 
Fit Day and Easter celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

‘FORE’ PRACTICE: A new regulation size golf driving range and golf program management office is under construction in the Big 
Cypress Reservation on West Boundary Road. Tribal members, employees and community visitors will be welcome. 


Beverly Bidney 

HEAVY LIFTING: A 30-foot live oak tree is moved from a Hollywood home site to the 4-H pig 
pen on Seminole Estates. The approximately 20-year-old tree is about 16 inches in diameter. 
Mike Leavitt, of Trees to Please, believes with proper care the tree has a 75 percent chance of 
thriving in its new home. 


Eileen Soler 

LINE DRIVE: Canaan Jumper, of the Seminole 
Lightning softball team, swings for a base hit 
during practice April 15 at Billie Johns Sr. Ball 
Field in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

SPRINGTIME: Daffodils, a 

symbol of rebirth and new 
beginnings, also signal the 
start of spring. These were 
spotted growing wild next to 
a field near the Salacoa Valley 
Farms in Georgia. 


Beverly Bidney 

CONTINUED PROGRESS: Workers carefully maneuver a wall for the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center to its upright, and straight, position. Construction is ahead of schedule for its December 
completion date. 


Beverly Bidney 

LASTING LEGACY: Members of the Smith family gather at the luncheon following the Smith family cattle drive April 4 in Brighton. About 150 people 
honored the family for its contributions to Seminole life. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Atlanta picks Shoni 
in WNBA draft 

UNCASVILLE, Conn. — Shoni 
Schimmel, a member of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla in eastern Oregon 
and guard for the University of Louisville 
women’s basketball team, was chosen 
by the Atlanta Dream as the eighth pick 
overall in the 2014 Women’s National 
Basketball Association (WNBA) draft - 
the highest any American Indian has been 
chosen in league history. 

The Mission, Ore. native got word 
via cellphone while she sat in the lobby 
of the Mohegan Sun hotel with younger 
sister, Jude, one year younger and a star 
in her own right for the Lady Cardinals. 
The sisters - stars of the acclaimed 
documentary Off The Rez - brought 
Louisville to the Final Four in 2013 and 
the Elite Eight this year. 

Though the team was knocked out 
both times, the pair caught the attention of 
Native girls across the country who filled 
the stands at Louisville games wherever 
they played. Last March, at Louisville’s 
final regular season game, a record crowd 
of 22,163, mostly Native Americans from 
about 40 states, showed up and the girls 
spent four hours after the game talking 
and signing autographs. Jude will be a 
senior next season. 

Brash, exciting and fearless, the 
5-foot-9 Shoni made “rez ball” her 
signature playing style. Learned on 
the reservation “streets,” the style was 
described by Shoni as, “Just have that 
killer instinct and go out there and just 
play whatever you’re feeling. Hey, you’re 
open? Pull up. Throw a behind-the-back 
pass? Why not?” 

“For me to kind of have that flair to 
my game, I think it’s definitely going to 
bring a lot more to the WNBA because I’m 
not just your robotic basketball player,” 
said Shoni, who averaged a team-high 
17.1 points and 3.8 assists for Louisville 
this past season. “I like to mix it up.” 

- Source: NativeNewsOnline.net 

Navajo, Seminole 
code talkers cross over 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

Oklahoma Seminole Edmond Harjo, 96, 
and Navajo Samuel “Jesse” Smith Sr., 
88, two of the last surviving members of 
a group of American Indians who used 
their native languages to outmaneuver the 
enemy during World Wars I and II, died 
recently. 

Edmond Harjo died of a heart attack 
March 31 at Mercy Hospital in Ada, 
according to his nephew Richard Harjo. 
In addition to his military service, Harjo 
was a classical pianist and lifetime school 
teacher. 

Harjo, a member of the Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma, had recently 
traveled to Washington, D.C. to take part 
in a ceremony where the Congressional 
Gold Medal, its highest civilian honor, 
was bestowed on American Indian code 
talkers. 

At that ceremony, House Speaker 
John Boehner recalled how Harjo, a 
member of the 195th Field Artillery 
Battalion, was walking through an orchard 
in southern France in 1944 and heard one 
of his fellow soldiers singing under a tree 
in the Creek dialect. A captain later heard 
the two soldiers talking, Boehner said, and 
immediately put them to work on opposite 
ends of a radio. 

“Edmond and his brothers were at 
Normandy. They were on Iwo Jima. They 
mobilized the simplest weapon - language 
- to thwart the fiercest enemy free people 
have ever known,” Boehner said. “And 
they made a difference. After serving with 
honor, they did the honorable thing. They 
kept their service a secret, even to those 
that they loved.” 

Samuel Smith died April 14 in 
Albuquerque of pneumonia, according 
to his son Michael Smith. In addition to 
his military experience, Samuel Smith 
worked in law enforcement, transportation 
and water resources for the Navajo Nation 
and for the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Smith enlisted in the U.S. Marine 
Corps to become a pilot “to get revenge” 
on the Japanese for bombing Pearl 
Harbor, his son said. But he was quickly 
recruited with hundreds of Navajos who 
used a code based on their native language 
to confound the Japanese and help win the 
war. 

- Source: Santa Fe New Mexican, 
Tulsa World 

Casinos report double-digit 
declines in March 

LED YARD, Conn. — A sign of the 
times? 

Stiff competition, the economy and 
nasty weather were blamed for sending 
slot machine revenues diving by double- 
digit percentages in March at Mohegan 
Sun and Foxwoods Resort Casino. 

Mohegan Sun’s slots “win” - the 
amount of wagers it kept after paying out 
prizes - totaled $51.9 million, down 11.6 
percent over March 2013. 

Foxwoods kept $44.6 million, a 10.2 
percent decline. 

In a statement, Foxwoods President 
and CEO Scott Butera warned: “The 


(falling) numbers are a sign of the times. 
We are in the midst of an ultra-competitive 
marketplace.” 

While the numbers fell in 
Connecticut, Resorts World Casino in 
New York City reported a March slots win 
of $73.5 million, (a 3.4 percent increase 
over the $71 .2 million it won the previous 
March) and a “handle” - the total amount 
wagered at its machines - of $ 1 .57 billion, 
more than the two Connecticut casinos’ 
combined handle. 

- Source: TheDay.com 

BIA watering down 
Tribal recognition 

HARTFORD, Conn. — Angry 
Connecticut Gov. Dannel P. Malloy 
hand-delivered a letter to President 
Barack Obama recently, demanding he 
step forward and stop the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) from preparing 
new rules on Tribal recognition that will 
likely add three previously denied - the 
Eastern Pequot of North Stonington, the 
Golden Hill Paugussett of Colchester and 
Trumbull and the Schaghticoke of Kent - 
to the federal list. 

Calling the possibility of adding more 
Tribes “devastating” to Connecticut, Gov. 
Malloy informed Obama that the three 
“Tribes” have filed or threatened land 
claims to large swaths of fully developed 
land in Connecticut, claims that can cloud 
titles to property and remove property off 
the tax rolls. 

As of the end of last year, there were 
566 federally recognized Tribes. 

The Schaghticokes and Easterns 
were denied federal recognition in 2005 
when they were unable to prove they had 
existed as communities with cultural and 
social interaction through the centuries. 
The Paugussetts were turned away the 
year before, unable to prove they were 
members of an Indian Tribe. 

Under the proposed new rules, 
however, the requirement that a Tribe 
maintain continuous cultural community 
and political authority since historical 
times would be changed to 1934. 

“That would appear to make the 
Hartford Elks Club eligible,” quipped an 
editorial in the Hartford Courant. “These 
questions were decided a decade ago, 
and the state moved on. To change the 
rules now and start over is just wrong. 
It’s been opposed by the state’s entire 
congressional delegation, the attorney 
general, municipal leaders and others. 
Let’s hope the president hops on the 
bandwagon.” 

- Source: Hartford Courant 

State told to recognize 
Fort Sill Apaches 

SANTA FE, N.M. — The New 
Mexico Supreme Court agrees with the 
Fort Sill Apaches, whose efforts for state 
recognition stretch back more than 125 
years after their ancestors were forced 
from their homeland. 

The unanimous court ordered Gov. 
Susana Martinez to give the Apaches 
recognition, which includes an invitation 
to the annual state-tribal summit, inclusion 
on the Indian Affairs Department’s contact 
list, and otherwise collaborate with Fort 
Sill as required by state law. 

“I think it’s a first step ... an 
opportunity for us to have a seat at the 
table with the other 22 Tribes,” Chairman 
Jeff Haozous said. 

The Tribe has a 30-acre reservation 
near Deming and has said it wants to put a 
casino at the site, which Martinez opposes. 
The order will give the Fort Sill Apaches 

- whose headquarters are in Oklahoma 

- access to capital projects funding and 
other programs in New Mexico. 

The Tribe has 712 enrolled members, 
nearly half of them in Oklahoma. The 
2010 census listed 147 New Mexicans 
who identified themselves as Fort Sill or 
Chiricahua Apaches. The Chiricahuas - 
whose leaders included Geronimo - were 
exiled from the Southwest by the U.S. 
government in the late 1880s and spent 
27 years as prisoners of war in Florida, 
Alabama and then Fort Sill, Okla. 

Lawyer Charles Peifer said the 
ancestors of the Fort Sill Apaches were 
the sole occupants of a 14.8-million 
acre swath of land in southwestern New 
Mexico, making their current situation a 
“cruel irony.” 

- Source: Albuquerque Journal 

Tribe tells oil truckers 
to stay off reservation 

ROSEBUD, S.D. — The Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe has a message for truckers 
hauling loads for oil companies: Stay off 
the reservation. 

Tribal police have been instructed 
to tell tractor-trailer drivers hauling 
equipment related to the controversial 
Keystone XL pipeline or oil fields that 
they’re not allowed on the reservation, nor 
are they allowed to park equipment at the 
Rosebud Casino Fuel Plaza. 

“We simply request (drivers) to find 
alternate routes to transport their cargo is 
the politically correct way of saying don’t 
come through here,” said Josh Wilson, the 
administrative assistant and chief of staff 
for Rosebud Sioux Tribe President Cyril 


Scott. “That is not being said as a threat. 
It’s simply a respectful request in terms of 
honoring us as a tribe and our stance in 
opposition to the pipeline.” 

The Sioux are part of the Cowboy 
Indian Alliance, a large coalition of 
Tribes, landowners, environmentalists 
and property-rights advocates focused on 
opposing construction of the Keystone XL 
project. 

TransCanada hasn’t started 
construction on the northern leg of the 
Keystone XL pipeline and isn’t moving 
equipment, spokesman Shawn Howard 
said. The company is waiting for approval 
of a presidential permit, which it needs 
in order to build the pipeline across the 
border between the U.S. and Canada. 

The $5.4 billion northern portion of 
the pipeline would carry crude oil from 
Hardisty, Alberta, south to Steele City. 
The southern part of the pipeline was built 
at a cost of $2.6 billion and began shipping 
oil in January from Cushing, Okla., to 
refineries along the U.S. Gulf Coast. 

Though, the proposed pipeline route 
does not go through reservations in South 
Dakota but does run near them and would 
cross scarce water sources. 

- Source: Lincoln Journal Star 

Judge rules in favor of 
Indian casinos in Alabama 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — U.S. 
District Court Judge Keith Watkins has 
dismissed a lawsuit filed by the state 
which challenged the rights of the Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians to operate three 
casinos in Alabama. 

“The bottom line is that even if 
defendants are operating illegal class III 
gaming at the Poarch Band casinos, (state 
law) does not provide the state authority 
to prohibit such gaming,” Watkins wrote 
in his ruling. 

The Poarch Band of Creek Indians, 
among 243 Tribes conducting gambling 
in 28 states, has electronic game-only 
casinos in Atmore, Montgomery and 
Wetumpka. 

The ruling shot down a huge threat 
to Indian gambling - a recent Supreme 
Court decision that challenged the legality 
of Tribal lands held in trust by the U.S. 
federal government for Tribes that weren’t 
federally recognized in 1934 or before. 

The Poarch Creeks and other Tribes 
defined the Supreme Court ruling as a 
narrow decision based on one specific 
set of circumstances. As far as the Poarch 
Creeks are concerned, it doesn’t apply 
because a six-year statute of limitations 
has expired and the Tribe has held the 
lands for decades. 

“We are pleased with Judge 
Watkins’ well-reasoned decision,” 
Tribal spokesman Robert McGhee told 
the Gadsden Times. “This decision not 
only recognizes the sovereignty of the 
Poarch Band of Creek Indians, but it also 
confirms that the Tribe’s lands are held by 
the United States of America in trust for 
the Tribe.” 

Alabama officials intend to appeal the 
court ruling, Alabama Attorney General 
Luther Strange said in a statement. A 
spokesperson in Strange’s office said 
the appeal would be filed as quickly as 
possible with the full Eleventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

- Source: Gadsden Times 

Felon sentenced to prison for 
having a gun in casino 

NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. — 

Mashama Hill, 38, was sentenced to 48 
months in federal prison for bringing 
a loaded gun into the Seneca Niagara 
Casino in February 2011. 

Out of prison since 2010 after separate 
1993 convictions for robbery and sexual 
abuse, Hill was a felon in possession of a 
firearm when, with surveillance cameras 
whirring, he got into an argument at a 
card table, loudly announced he was 
going to get his gun, left and then returned 
to the casino wearing different clothes. 
Security officers confronted him and a 
loaded firearm was found in his clothing, 
authorities said. 

- Source: Buffalo News 

Onondagas charge U.S. 
with human rights violations 

NEDROW, N.Y. — The Onondaga 
Indian Nation has filed a petition at the 
Organization of American States seeking 
human rights violations against the United 
States government in hopes of getting 
help with a land claim. 

The Onondagas want the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights 
to declare that the U.S. government’s 
refusal to hear its lawsuit demanding 
the return of 2.5 million acres in upstate 
New York to be violations of international 
human rights agreements. 

The nation asserts that about 4,000 
square miles in 11 upstate New York 
counties stretching from Pennsylvania 
to Canada was illegally taken through 
a series of bogus treaties. More than 
875,000 people live in the area, which 
includes Syracuse and other cities. 

U.S. courts have refused to hear the 
lawsuit asking for the return of their land, 
with the Supreme Court turning away a 


final petition in October. 

“The problem is that we can’t get 
the governor to sit down with us and 
the United States to live up to its treaty 
rights,” the Onondaga Nation’s attorney, 
Joe Heath told WTHR.com. 

The Onondaga say they are not 
seeking monetary damages, eviction of 
residents or rental payments. Instead, the 
Tribe wants an official declaration that 
the land belongs to the Onondagas and 
an admission that federal treaties were 
violated when it was taken away. 

-Source: WTHR.com 

University and Tribe 
reach mascot agreement 

FORT DUCHESNE, Utah — The 

University of Utah and the Ute Indian 
Tribe have signed a five-year agreement 
that centers on efforts to help reservation 
youths, according to a joint announcement 
by University President David Pershing 
and Ute Indian Tribe Business Committee 
Chairman Gordon Howell. 

In a relationship similar to the one 
enjoyed by Florida State University 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida, the 
University of Utah will continue to use the 
Ute name with the support of Ute Indian 
Tribe leaders. 

The university agreed to fund 
scholarships not only for American Indian 
students but also specifically for Ute 
Tribal members and to promote education 
about the Tribe’s history. The university 
will also donate proceeds from sales of 
a special football jersey worn during a 
home game in November to a Boys & 
Girls Club the Tribe plans to open. 

“This isn’t about money; we need to 
be clear about that,” Pershing said. “This 
is about educational opportunity.” 

Of the four Ute Tribes, the Utes name 
is most closely affiliated with the Northern 
Utes, who have a Tribal membership of 
3,157 and maintain the second largest 
Indian Reservation in the United States 
(4.5 million square miles). 

Other aspects of the deal include the 
Tribal appointment of an unpaid liaison 
to the president, the creation of a full- 
time advising position to help reservation 
students apply for college, the appointment 
by the Utah Tribal Leaders Council of two 
members to the American Indian Resource 
Center’s advisory board, and an open door 
promise from the university to encourage 
Tribal youth to attend university sporting 
events. 

A University of Utah student group 
petitioned the school last December to cut 
ties with the Tribe altogether rather than 
continue to react to evolving notions of 
political correctness. Samantha Eldridge, 
a leader of the initiative and now a 
liaison for Native American Outreach in 
the National Education Association in 
Washington, D.C., pointed out a continuing 
problem of “education” regarding fans of 
the team who must repeatedly be told it is 
inappropriate to wear mock headdresses 
or paint their faces red at games. 

“We are always going to get a 
negative, stereotypical portrayal of Native 
Americans,” Eldridge said. “We’re always 
going to get a new cohort of students 
attending the university who we are going 
to continually have to educate on what is 
appropriate and inappropriate behavior.” 

- Source: Salt Lake Tribune 

Tribes benefit from historic 
$5.15 billion uranium cleanup 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Navajo, 
Sioux and other Tribes will benefit from 
a $5. 15 -billion settlement with Anadarko 
Petroleum Corp. and its wholly owned 
subsidiary Kerr-McGee Corp., the U.S. 
Department of Justice announced April 3. 
The settlement marks the largest payment 
ever for the cleanup of environmental 
contamination. 

The court found that the defendants 
demonstrated “pervasive evidence of 
both the intent to defraud creditors and a 
sophisticated plan to carry out that intent.” 

It took 10 years, but the government, 
the Navajo Tribe, 11 states and other 
creditors finally agreed to settle for 
that amount, which was determined in 
a December court judgment on fraud 
charges against Anadarko and “pursuant to 
the settlement agreement, the defendants 
agree to pay $5.15 billion to settle the 
case, of which approximately $4.4 billion 
will be paid to fund environmental cleanup 
and for environmental claims,” the Justice 
Department said in a written statement. 

The Navajo Nation, one of the 
litigants in the Tronox LLC bankruptcy 
case that led to the settlement, will 
receive $ 1 billion of the payment to clean 
up the radioactive waste at 49 uranium 
mines Kerr-McGee abandoned in the 
northeastern part of the Tribal jurisdiction 
in New Mexico, it said. 

Navajo President Ben Shelly 
personally broke the news to the Dzil 
Yijiin Regional Council at Black Mesa 
Chapter House, calling it a major victory 
for the Navajo Nation. 

Acting Assistant Attorney General 
Robert G. Dreher called the settlement 
of the resulting claims “a just resolution 
of an historic injustice to the American 
people and our environment. The money 
recovered will result in cleanups of 
a toxic history the old Kerr-McGee 



unsuccessfully tried to walk away from.” 

Among them is more than $270 
million-worth of cleanup Tronox must 
undertake at the Riley Pass Mine complex, 
located upstream from the Cheyenne and 
Missouri rivers, which provide water for 
seven South Dakota Indian reservations. 

The mine complex, also known as 
the Dakota Lignite Mining Area, or Slim 
Buttes Area, is a former Kerr-McGee 
mountaintop uranium removal site in 
the Cave Hills of extreme northwestern 
South Dakota’s Harding County, at the 
headwaters of streams that feed the 
Standing Rock, Cheyenne River, Crow 
Creek, Lower Brule and Yankton Sioux 
Reservations. 

Deputy Attorney General James Cole 
pointed to Kerr-McGee ’s “enormous 
legacy of environmental and tort 
liabilities” included in more than 2,700 
cleanup projects in 47 states, among them 
federal Superfimd projects in Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Columbus, Miss.; Manville, N.J.; 
Soda Spring, Idaho; West Chicago, 111.; 
Milwaukee, Wise.; and Wilmington, N.C., 
according to court records. 

“Kerr-McGee ’s businesses all over 
this country left significant, lasting 
environmental damage in their wake,” 
Cole said at an official announcement 
made in Washington, D.C. “It tried to shed 
its responsibility for this environmental 
damage and stick the United States 
taxpayers with the huge cleanup bill.” 

- Source: Native Sun News 

Crop art calls for rejection of 
Keystone XL pipeline 

NELIGH, Neb. — A crop-art 
image the size of 80 football fields was 
installed along the controversial Keystone 
XL pipeline’s proposed path through 
Neligh, Neb. Its message is not from an 
alien species, but from opponents of the 
pipeline. 

The image includes the bust of a man 
in a cowboy hat and an American Indian 
in a porcupine roach with two feathers. 
Under the pair of heads is an illustration of 
water waves and the text, “HEARTLAND 
#NoKXL.” 

The massive art installation, which 
was executed by artist John Quigley in 
partnership with the anti-Keystone XL 
Pipeline Cowboy and Indian Alliance, 
is meant to tell President Barack Obama 
to protect the heartland and reject the 
pipeline, according to Bold Nebraska, 
one of several coalitions of groups and 
individuals opposing the project. 

Opponents argue that Keystone XL 
will contaminate drinking water and 
pollute the land. Proponents point to the 
jobs it will bring to the U.S. Controversial 
from the start, the project’s opposition is 
digging in even further. 

The section of pipeline that still needs 
approval would cross the border from 
Canada, and cut through Montana, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Thousands of ranchers, farmers and 
American Indians who live on the pipeline 
route planned to descend on Washington, 
D.C. and camp in protest near the White 
House beginning on Earth Day. 

Descendants of the Ponca Tribe 
erected a camp in Nebraska in November. 
A second was established on the Rosebud 
Sioux Reservation March 29, and the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe opened one 
April 12. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 

Media Network 

Tribe honored by NAFOA for 
GREEN Investment 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Native 
American Finance Officers Association 
(NAFOA) named the Confederated Tribes 
of Grand Ronde the winner of its Deal 
of the Year award at the seventh annual 
Financial Leadership Awards luncheon. 

The Confederated Tribes of the 
Grand Ronde were recognized for their 
$ 1 0-million investment in MicroGREEN’s 
InCycle Cups. The Arlington, Wash.- 
based company makes high-quality cups 
from recycled water bottles. 

“Their investments have enabled 
us to buy equipment that will allow us 
to re-extrude recycled plastic into the 
plastic sheets from which InCycle cups 
are manufactured. It is because they are 
stewards of the environment just like we 
are that the Tribes have invested,” CEO 
Tom Malone told Indian Country Today 
Media Network. 

“It is a great win for us ...” said 
Titu Asghar, director of economic 
development of the Confederated Tribes 
of Grand Ronde Community of Oregon. 
“This strategy of investment is the 
future, representing an innovative shift 
in financial diversification for us. We 
are looking ahead several generations 
to create an economically sustainable 
future, supporting clean technology that 
helps correct wasteful practices with 
environmentally sound products that are 
simply better in performance.” 

Three airlines - Alaska Airlines, 
Allegiant Air and Virgin America - are 
using InCycle cups on their planes. 

- Source: Indian Country Today 

Media Network 

- Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher 
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Ahfachkee School grooms future 
business leaders with new program 



Photo courtesy of Ahfachkee School 

Several members of Ahfachkee School’s new Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA) club attend the FBLA State Leadership Conference March 
21-24 in Orlando. From left are Trinity Williams, Eyanna Billie, Elisah Billie, Kaitlin Osceola, Mazzy Robbins and Nashoba Gonzalez. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Instead of wearing 
bathing suits during spring break, six 
members of Ahfachkee School’s fledgling 
Future Business Leaders of America 
(FBLA) club dressed in corporate clothing 
for a weekend of learning. 

Eighth-grade student Elisah Billie 
said wearing a suit and tie at the Florida 
FBLA 20 14 State Leadership Conference in 
Orlando was a first- time experience. 

“It felt good to wake up, get a shower 
and then dress up. It gave us a real sense 
of professionalism that we don’t get from 
baggy shorts and basketball shoes,” he said. 

Sans neckties but wearing business 
high heels for the first time were Trinity 
Williams, Eyanna Billie, Kaitlin Osceola, 
Mazzy Robbins and Nashoba Gonzalez. 

Dressing the part was essential, said 
Ahfachkee business teacher Troy Meinders, 
who co-advises the club with classroom aide 
Elizabeth Vera. Observing 3,500 students 
from other Florida schools navigate 40 
grueling hours of competitions, business 
workshops and presentations was just as 
important. 

“Even though we could not compete 
and only watch because we are so new, I’m 
glad we did it. Now, they’ve experienced 
what it will take to prepare for next year,” 
Meinders said. 

Contests included school presentations 
in client service, emerging business issues, 
global business, marketing and management 
information systems. 

Workshops about networking, 
challenging the ordinary and establishing 
habits for success were peppered through 
the program. Members were tested 
individually in banking, network design, 
entrepreneurialism, help desk assistance 
and other topics. 

Eyanna, president of the middle school 
club, said her favorite session was about 
making and keeping business contacts. 
Kaitlin, who wants a career in marketing, 
said the entire event was special. 

“Seeing the dedication of all those 
students made me think about what we can 
accomplish at Ahfachkee,” Kaitlin said. 

Elisah, who wants to start his own 
business as a video game programmer 
and also host official sport competitions 
for gamers, said the conference gave him 
a chance to meet teens who shared his 
interests. 

“Making relationships with a bigger 
range of people is really important for 
business. I did not just go for the ride,” 


Elisah said. “I want to do what I love to do 
and get paid for it.” 

The Ahfachkee students likely will not 
attend this year’s national conference June 
24-27 in Nashville, Tenn. 

Meinders said Ahfachkee will be 
ready for the state competition next year 
in Orlando and for the regionals in New 
Orleans, La. 

Ahfachkee principal Lucy Dafoe 
said the after-school club will work in 
tandem with business classes “as another 
educational source besides a textbook” that 
could, in the future, serve Tribal interests. 

“We want to build on the culture and 
language cornerstone of the school,” Dafoe 
said. “We need to bring students up to be 
knowledgeable leaders in business practices, 
business law and entrepreneurialism so 
they can be part of Tribal business. It’s 


paramount.” 

Nashoba, president of the high school 
chapter, is all in. 

“There is a whole other world out 
there. It’s our job to learn everything we can 
and then bring the knowledge back to the 
Tribe,” she said. 

The Ahfachkee FBLA chapter was 
formed only three weeks prior to the 
conference - and just three days after 
Meinders’ first day on the job. Of the 
school’s 55 middle and high school students, 
22 joined in the first week. 

Previously, Meinders advised the 
largest FBLA club in Chicago with 150 
members and he served on the Illinois 
FBLA board of directors. Nationally, the 
club boasts 250,000 members and is the 
largest career-oriented student organization 
in the world, he said. 


Still, kids will be kids. 

MegaCon, the largest celebration of 
comic books, video games, anime and 
fantasy fiction in the region, was held in 
the same hotel on the same weekend as 
the student business conference. Nashoba 
said it was hilarious to see thousands of 
teenagers dressed like adults for the FBLA 
conference while throngs of MegaCon 
adults sported zany costumes of favorite 
fictional characters. 

Coincidentally, Elisah packed his Harry 
Potter costume for the weekend and wore 
it to dinner one night hoping to “totally 
embarrass” his friends and chaperones. He 
was such a hit that strangers from MegaCon 
posed with him for pictures. 

“I didn’t realize that I would actually fit 
right in,” Elisah said. 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
honors students’ achievements 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
students were rewarded for excellence 
in reading, writing and arithmetic, along 


with Creek, culture and citizenship, at the 
Charter School’s third nine weeks awards 
program March 3 1 . 

“I’m proud to see all these honor roll 
students,” said principal Brian Greseth. 
“These grades are earned, not given.” 


One by one, students received their 
awards, shook Greseth’s hand and beamed 
proudly for their parents. 

Eighth- grader Layne Thomas, 13, 
earned several awards, including silver 
honor roll (grade point average 3. 5 -3. 9), 


“Fm proud to see 
all these honor roll 
students. These 
grades are earned, 
not given.” 

- Brian Greseth, 
Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School principal 

effort in Creek and effort in academics. 
Earning the awards helps him gauge his 
academic progress. 

“It tells me I should keep it up,” 
Thomas said. “I want to make it to college. 
I really want to have a better life by going 
to college.” 

The school holds the program four 
times during the year to celebrate students’ 
work and encourage them to keep doing 
their best. 

“The awards affect students in different 
ways,” Greseth said. “Some of them strive 
to get the awards. Once they are in seventh 
and eighth grades they are still proud of 
what they have done but feel funny about 
getting up in front of their peers.” 

Greseth also credited parents who 
encourage their children and help them 
practice Creek at home. 

“Practice with the language helps 
solidify it,” he said. “The more they use it, 
the more they will keep it. These awards 
don’t just go to the students; they also go 
to the parents for the hard work [they] do.” 

+ See more AWARDS photos on page 5B 


Principal Brian Greseth hands out awards at the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School third nine weeks awards program March 31. 


Summer 
program 
offers paid 
internships 

STAFF REPORT 

Tribal members ages 14 to 24 
interested in paid internships can find 
employment in their own Tribe through 
the 2014 Summer Work Experience 
program. 

Qualified applicants will work in a 
Tribal department of their choosing for 
$8 per hour. Participants must have GPAs 
of 2.0 or higher and good attendance to 
qualify. 

“The Summer Work Experience 
offers on-site job training and allows 
Tribal members to see how the Tribe 
operates,” said Leila Patterson, Tribal 
Professional Development assistant. “Our 
main goal is to have them hired within the 
Tribe after completing their degree.” 

The program, which runs June 9 
through Aug. 8, will feature interactive 
workshops on professionalism, resume 
and interview tips, and positive social 
media, among others. The Tribal 
Professional Development Department 
partnered with Native Learning Center 
and Education Department tutoring 
services to offer three to five workshops 
during the two-month program. 

The Culture Department will also 
play a more active role in the program this 
year, said Luis Yeguez, Tribal Professional 
Development manager. Culture will offer 
classes on language, chickee building, 
cooking and more. 

Last year, 41 participants interned 
in 18 departments. Yeguez encourages 
Tribal members to sign up. 

“This is a good opportunity for Tribal 
members,” he said. “The idea is for them 
to know how the departments work so 
they know if they want to work for them 
later on.” 

The part-time internships will offer 
flexible scheduling. 

Applications - available at each 
reservation’s Education Department - 
are due May 23. For more information, 
contact Luis Yeguez at 239-867-5303. 


Junior 

counselors 

wanted 


STAFF REPORT 

The Family Services Department 
needs junior counselors for the Youth 
Camp at Camp Kulaqua from Aug. 3-8. 

Students with at least 2.5 GPAs and 
good attendance who will be juniors or 
seniors during the 2014-2015 school year 
may apply. Responsible sophomores will 
also be considered. 

Junior counselors will supervise 
youth ages 7 to 12 years old in a variety 
of activities, including cardboard box 
car races, canoeing and poster contests, 
and will have the opportunity to earn 
community service hours for school. 

Junior counselors last year earned 80 
hours of service. 

“It’s about more than the community 
service hours,” said Brighton Education 
adviser Vickie Stuart. “It’s about giving 
back to the community and the next 
generation of Tribal youth. It’s an 
awesome experience.” 

Owned by the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, the 600-acre camp in the High 
Springs, Fla. woods includes several 
villages of rustic cabins, a water play 
and swim park, challenge ropes course 
and tower, 72-degree spring lagoon with 
diving dock and rope swing, theater, 
gymnasium, horse stable, sports fields 
and mini-zoo. 

Junior counselors will each oversee 
their own group of youths. 

“We try to let junior counselors be 
the team leaders because the kids look up 
to them,” Stuart said. 

Students who attend the Teen Camp 
the week prior from July 27 to Aug. 1 may 
still apply to serve as junior counselors. 
Stuart said they will be able to experience 
both the fun aspects of camp and the 
responsible side of it. 

Applications are due July 1 1 . 

For more information, contact your 
local Education adviser. Hollywood: 
Nicole Wilson, 954-989-6840 ext. 10595; 
Big Cypress: Renee Morales, 863-902- 
3200 ext. 13133; Immokalee/Naples: 
Victoria Soto, 239-867-5303 ext. 16484; 
Brighton: Vickie Stuart, 863-763-3572 
ext. 14616; and Tampa: Frank Birts, 813- 
246-3100 ext. 14604. 



Beverly Bidney 
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Hollywood spring breakers 
conquer Billie Swamp Safari 


The Hollywood Recreation Department kept nearly 40 
kids busy during spring break from March 24-28 with trips 
to Kaboom’s Amusement and Party Center, bowling, Billie 
Swamp Safari, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and Dave & Buster’s. 
Although most had been to Billie Swamp Safari, the kids had 
a great time at the attraction spotting wildlife from the buggy 
and taking an airboat ride in the chilly spring weather. 




Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood kids have a boatload of fun during the Recreation Department field trip 
to Billie Swamp Safari. 


Beverly Bidney 

A curious ostrich looks for a handout from Hollywood kids 
during a spring break field trip to Billie Swamp Safari March 24. 



Skye Stubbs, Nae Nae Wilson and Joey Puente react to splashing 
Beverly Bidney water on an airboat ride at Billie Swamp Safari. 


Evan Graham proudly holds an alligator after the critter show. Caidence 
Smith and Nae Nae Wilson wait their turn to hold the beast. 


Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School 
Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Elementary Students of the Month: Keanu Bert, Alyssa 
Madrigal, Jordan Johnson, Waylon Yates, Lexi Thomas, Keiyana Osceola, Giselle Micco, 
Javaris Johnson, Tadan Santiago, Lake Goodwin, Kaiden Sampson, Alice Osceola, Kai 
Osceola, Norman Osceola and Lupe Mora-Lara. Not pictured: Benjamin Purvis, Adria Morton 
and Tanner Shore. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month: Dante Thomas, Aidan Tommie and Rudy Juarez. 
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Police Explorers campout a big success 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKELAND — Forty-five boys and 
girls tribalwide gathered on the Tribe’s 
Lakeland Property March 22-23 for the 
second annual Seminole Police Department 
Explorers Campout. 

The campers were provided tents and 
other camping gear for a weekend that 
included four-wheel drives on the new ATV 
trail (through the Polk County woodlands 
and prairies that encompass the entire 900- 
acre proposed reservation), swamp buggy 
tours, kickball, skillet toss, football, and 
outside movies and cartoons on a Disney 
inflatable big screen. 

The weekend’s highlight was recreating 
a traditional late-night Green Com Dance 
scene. It was a teaching lesson that included 
a sermon by Tribal Medicine Man Bobby 
Henry (spoken in his native Mikasuki 
language and interpreted by Tribal Culture 
director Herbert Jim), and several traditional 
dances around a camp fire that Jim ignited 
with a flint and a handful of moss. Tampa 
Council Liaison Richard Henry led several 
dances, which included call-and-response 
chants with wide-eyed children. Eecho 
Billie, holding a sprig of red bay, stepped 
forward to lead as well. 

When it was over, long marshmallow 
sticks were passed out, and the group braved 
the heat for a special treat. 

Seminole children arrived on buses 
from Big Cypress, Brighton, Fort Pierce, 
Hollywood and Immokalee. They joined 
the host Tampa Seminoles on property that 
someday will be their home. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Kids climb down a swamp buggy after a fun ride 
across the Lakeland Property. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal Culture director Herbert Jim interprets Medicine Man Bobby Henry’s 
message to children during a stomp dance. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Event coordinator Tom Apsey, of Seminole Police Department, left, poses with the Attendance Award winners, the 
Hollywood Explorers. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Bradley Latchford runs for a score during an impromptu pickup game. 




Peter B. Gallagher 


Peter b. Gallagher Among the many activities over the weekend is the skillet toss. 
Sgt. Karl Furman leads ATV riders along the new Wilderness Trail through the Polk 
County backwoods. 
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Announcements 


'A' 


4-H Livestock Show and Sale results 

aprainr 

Jl 



I ! 


Here are results from the 28th annual Seminole 
Indian 4-H Livestock Show and Sale in Brighton 
March 28-29: 20 steer exhibitors, 79 swine exhibitors, 
four exhibitors who showed yearling heifers, three 
exhibitors who showed 3 -year-old cow/calf heifer pairs, 
44 small animal exhibitors who showed everything 
from rabbits to pigs. 

Grand Champion Steer: Aleah Turtle with her 
steer from Leah Minnick’s herd in Brighton 

Reserve Grand Champion: Rayven Smith with 
his steer from Polly Hayes’s herd in Brighton 
Jr. Showmanship: Jacee Jumper, Brighton 
Intermediate Showmanship: Oscar Yates, 
originally from Big Cypress and now resides in 
Okeechobee 

Senior Showmanship: Breanna Billie, Brighton 
Grand Champion Hog: Caleb Billie, Big Cypress 
Reserve Grand Champion: Jalee Wilcox, Big 
Cypress 

Junior Showmanship: Ramone Baker, Brighton 
Intermediate Showmanship: Analyse Jimenez, 
Hollywood 

Senior Showmanship: Trevor Thomas, Brighton 



Beverly Bidney 

Most buyers were from Tribal entities, the Council 
and Board members, but we extend a big thank you to 
Okeechobee Feed which came out to the sale and bought 
an animal from one of our exhibitors. Also, we thank 
George Williams, Williams Bulldozing and Ritchie 
Brothers Auctioneers for the support they showed 
during our annual show and sale, and Native American 
Cash Systems, Redman Builders and Salacoa Valley 
Farms, Seminole Construction and Development, 
Walpole Feed and Precision Surveying Inc. 

The average price that the animals sold for this 
year was $8.77 per pound. 

Everybody who showed an animal sold an animal 
except for the heifers and the small animals. 

Polly Hayes thanks all her staff and volunteers 
who come out every year to make our show and sale 
a success. Now that we have an employee on every 
reservation it made the show and sale go a lot easier. 

Also, we welcome Aaron Stam, our new extension 
agent from the University of Florida. Aaron came on 
board in September 2013 and is an asset to the 4-H and 
Natural Resources Program. 

- Submitted by Yolanda Gore 


In memory of Devin Mindy Cypress-Kimble on April 21 


Another year come and gone and I still can’t move 
on. Not one day passes that you’re not on my mind. I 
miss you so much. I know you’re in a way better place, 
but it still hurts not to have you around or to see your 
beautiful face. You have left a positive impact on my 
life and you will never be forgotten. I appreciate all you 
are and all you have done for me and DarRick. I love 


you and always will. Our memories will always remain. 
Till we meet again my beautiful sweet humble cousin. I 
love you and miss you. 

Love always, 
Your cuz 
Carolee 
(Fooshee for life) 


‘Old Time Rock ‘n’ Roll 9 


By Patrick “Gator” Doctor Jr. 

When I was young I understood what was right. 
As I got older I understood what was wrong. 
My grandma taught me how to stand strong. . . 

I will never ever forget the old days, 
That’s what the old people say. 

I will give thanks each and every day, 

For the Seminole way. 


‘Youngster’ 

By Patrick “Gator” Doctor Jr. 

When I was young I was no fool, 

If you want to know yes I was cool. 

Don’t look back is what I learned on my own. 
Remember, Jesus is the cornerstone. 

Don’t ever forget the good way that’s what the old 
people say. 

Growing up was good. 

That’s what I now know. 

Remember, don’t ever explode. 


Tribune deadlines 2014 

*Dates subject to change* 


Month 

Issue Date 

Deadline 

January 

Friday, Jan. 31 

Wednesday, Jan. 15 

February 

Friday, Feb. 28 

Wednesday, Feb. 12 

March 

Monday, March 31 

Wednesday, March 12 

April 

Wednesday, April 30 

Wednesday, April 9 

May 

Friday, May 30 

Wednesday, May 14 

June 

Monday, June 30 

Wednesday, June 11 

July 

Thursday, July 31 

Wednesday, July 9 

August 

Friday, Aug. 29 

Wednesday, Aug. 13 

September 

Tuesday, Sept. 30 

Wednesday, Sept. 10 

October 

Friday, Oct. 31 

Wednesday, Oct. 15 

November 

Friday, Nov. 28 

Wednesday, Nov. 12 

December 

Wednesday, Dec. 31 

Wednesday, Dec. 10 
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THRIFTARELLAS 

Used Furniture-Home Goods-Gifts and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 p.m. 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 
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VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX 
OFVIN# YEAR 


MAKE 


MODEL 


STARTING BID 

MILEAGE CONDITION PRICE 


A82213 2007 


FORD 


F-150 


92,337.30 FAIR 


$9,925.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 
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MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 

24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional Service. 

1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches « 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free SPINAL EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION 4 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE fOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO RAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED ROW PAYMENT FQH ANY OTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. QR TREATMENT 
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♦ TOP SCHOOL 

From page 1A 


Dozens of guests posed for photographs 
with Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie 
and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna 
Blais-Billie - even Gov. Rick Scott, who 
passed through to welcome the crowd. 

A special round of applause was 
received by Louise Gopher who seeded the 
school in 2001, with help from the Brighton 
community, when she launched the Pull- 
Out Program, which plucked Tribal children 
from off-reservation public schools every 
Friday for Creek language and cultural 
arts classes. Later, she worked closely with 
Tribal members, officials and Mike Strader, 
of Charter School Associates, who guided 
the school to its opening in August 2007. 

Strader said he nominated PECS for 
the recent award because the state-rated 
“A” school has consistently earned the 
status of “high performing charter school” 
according to rigorous guidelines. The state’s 
Commissioner of Education affirmed the 
nomination. 

PECS also boasts a five-star rating on 
the website GreatSchools. 

Biden and former state Rep. Rafael 
Arza (R-Hialeah), who sponsored the 
Florida Charter School Bill that lets public 
schools convert to charter schools and 
allowed the creation of magnet charter 
schools, implored participants to demand 
that Florida senators increase charter school 
budgets. 

“When you talk to (senators), tell them 
thank you for the $91 million they provided 
before for building new charter schools, but 
tell them that the $50 million they want to 
give for next year is not enough,” Arza said. 

Biden, a democrat, said the issue is not 
about politics - it’s a matter of the heart. 

“This is not a democrat or republican 
issue. It’s what’s best for our children,” he 
said. 

Greseth also spoke from the heart 
during the presentation. He said PECS 
gives students “fantastic opportunities” to 
advance the Seminole culture and become 
future leaders. The school is about 90 
percent Tribal and 10 percent children of 
non-Native staff and employees. 



Eileen Soler 

Florida Gov. Rick Scott shares a warm moment 
with PECS founder Louise Gopher, who was 
recently inducted into the Florida Women’s Hall 
of Fame. 


“We’re showing the kids that it’s OK 
to be different. Giving them a choice allows 
them to be different and thrive because of 
it,” Greseth said. 

For Louise Gopher, finding out the 
school would be honored at the state Capitol 
was another in a long string of “pleasant 
surprises.” The first came on the day the 
doors opened when 30 more students than 
expected showed for class. By the end of 
the year, the school had earned its first “A” 
rating. 

She responded to the Tallahassee 
luncheon invitation with three words: “Yes, 
yes, yes.” 

“It’s been so exciting,” Gopher said. “I 
never thought we’d have extracurriculars 
like basketball and volleyball, but we do. 
I thought K through 5 would be great, and 
then we had middle school,” Gopher said. 
“We’ve had many pleasant surprises.” 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe education leaders and royalty pose with Florida Gov. Rick Scott. From left are 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie, Gov. 
Rick Scott, Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie, PECS founder Louise Gopher, Education director 
Santarvis Brown and Jennie Shore. 



Beverly Bidney 

Principal Brian Greseth congratulates students March 31 as they receive their 
awards at the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School third nine weeks awards 
program. 

, — J 


Beverly Bidney 

Ivess Baker proudly shows off his award. 


+ More AWARDS photos from page IB 


Beverly Bidney 

Principal Brian Greseth hands out awards for the students’ academic achievements. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pernell Bert receives his award during the 
ceremony. 



Beverly Bidney 

Students show off their achievement awards while principal Brian Greseth 
congratulates them on their accomplishments. 



Beverly Bidney 

Straight-A student Edward Gaucin accepts his award for making the 
gold honor roll from principal Brian Greseth at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 



eminole JT~. Tribune 

Voice of ihe Unconquered 


The 


THE SEMINOLE TRIBUNE IS NOW BRINGING YOU 
DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 
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GATES OPEN AT I© AM 

ADMISSION: 

$12.00 - ADULTS (13 - 54) 
$10.00 - SENIORS (55 - OLDER) 
$8,00 - KIDS (5 - 12) 

FREE - KIDS (4 - YOUNGER) 

GENERAL VENDOR/BOOTH 
INFORMATION INFORMATION 

lENNirCR OSCEOLA PA TR ICE MORGAN 

954.797.5582 954.797.5438 
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Even 

I Protect vourself from 

— a fish A 

L making a mistake. - — Cl 

wouldn’t « 

w Practice these simple phrases! 

get 

I “No, you can’t search my car.” 

caught 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 

if it 

“No, 1 don’t want to talk with you.” 

‘ “Call my lawyer!” 

kept • 


its ! 

’ Call Guy Seligman 

mouth 1 

954-760-7600 

shut o 

24 hours a day 

The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988 
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Womens 

OF SOUTH BROWARD 



Providing OB/GYN 
care to the Seminole 
community for over 
25 years... 


Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office Pembroke Pines Office 


3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 1761 NW 123 Avenue 

Hollywood, FL 33021 Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 

954.961.8303 954.431.7000 www.gynobob.com 

954.961.8307 954.431.7699 twhs3801@aol.com 
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Pemayetv Emahakv softball honors 
eighth-graders in season finale 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — As she brushed dirt 
off her red and black Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School softball uniform one final 
time, Camryn Thomas managed to smile 
while she jogged back to the dugout. 

The eighth-grader had just been tagged 
out in the sixth inning while diving headfirst 
into second base. Her team was losing. Yet 
Thomas’ grin served as a symbolic gesture 
to the theme of an upbeat evening for the 
Lady Seminoles on their annual parent 
night. 

Despite a season-ending 8-6 setback 
against Okeechobee High’s junior varsity 
April 10 at Ollie Jones Memorial Park, 
the PECS middle school program, which 
finished with a 5-3 record, had plenty of 
reasons to enjoy its finale while peeking 
ahead to an optimistic future. 

Pregame festivities helped set a festive 
tone. Thomas and Sunni Bearden - the 
team’s only eighth-graders - received a 
send-off as they prepare to embark on their 
high school careers. Thomas will attend 
Lake Placid; Bearden will head to Moore 
Haven. 

Starting from second base, Thomas and 
Bearden were joined by their parents for a 
brief stroll through the pitcher’s circle as 
teammates lined both sides. First-year head 
coach Nancy Jimmie and her assistants 
Kevin Jackson and McKenzie Green 
handled greeting duties as the players were 
presented flowers upon arrival at home 
plate. 

Two years ago, Thomas and Bearden 
debuted with PECS in memorable fashion 
on an undefeated squad coached by 
Darryl Allen. This season turned out to be 


somewhat of a rebuilding year with several 
young players after the team lost eight 
eighth- graders in 2013. 

“Whole new team, whole new coach,” 
Jimmie said. 

As the team’s primary pitcher, Thomas 
pitched the first four and one-third innings 
in her final start. Highlights for the right- 
hander came in the first and fourth innings 
when she retired the sides in order, requiring 
just seven pitches for the latter. 

Throughout the season, Thomas has 
been reliable in the circle and at first base, 


where she finished the game after being 
relieved by Aleina Micco. 

“Camryn is a big part of the team. She 
throws hard,” Jimmie said. 

An injury kept Bearden out of action 
for most of the season, including the finale, 
but she had a prime view from the bench of 
what next year’s squad will look like. 

“They’ve gotten so much better since 
the beginning. They’re doing real good,” 
she said about the younger players. 


+ See SOFTBALL on page 2C 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School softball players Sunni Bearden, left, and Camryn Thomas share 
a laugh with Thomas’ mother, Cecelia, during a ceremony April 10 honoring the girls as the team’s 
only eighth-graders. 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv’s Jacee Jumper safely slides into home plate as the ball eludes Okeechobee junior varsity catcher Miranda McClanahan April 10. 


Track and Field Invitational’s 
debut a big hit with all ages 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The significance of 
the inaugural Big Cypress Track and Field 
Invitational extended beyond first-place 
finishes and medals. 

Some competitors opted to tackle 
activities and distances they had never 
done prior to the March 29 meet on the Big 
Cypress rodeo grounds. 

“It’s probably the farthest I’ve run. 
It was pretty fun,” said Franklin Jumper, 
13, moments after the Ahfachkee School 
student sprinted to the finish line to win his 
age group in the l-mile run on a dirt road 
across the street from the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena. 

Spanning the athletic spectrum from 
a 5-mile run to a 5 -foot golf putt, the 
Invitational featured 15 events and about 50 
participants comprised of Tribal members, 
descendants and community members. 
Ages ranged from single digits into the 70s. 

“I’m just trying to get the young and 
old to come out and exercise and have better 
fitness,” said Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger, who not only sponsored the 
meet but also competed in it, winning five 
events in his 51-54 age group. “Something 
like this used to be around a long time ago - 
probably in the 1970s - so I’m just trying to 
bring it back. Hopefully, we’ll get a bigger 
turnout next year.” 


A handful of events were offered 
solely to the dozen competitors ages 55 
and older, including Big Cypress Board 
Rep. Joe Frank, who won the men’s archery 



Kevin Johnson 

Ashley Wilcox pivots during the shot put 
competition at the first Big Cypress Track and 
Field Invitational March 29. 


competition ahead of Sandy Billie Jr. 
(second) and Rudy Osceola (third). 

The Invitational provided an 
opportunity for Ollie Balentine to do things 
she had never tried before, like fling a 
skillet into the air, maneuver an adult 
tricycle through an obstacle course dotted 
with orange cones, and putt a golf ball on an 
artificial practice green. 

“It’s my first time. I had a good time,” 
said Balentine, who won the skillet toss in 
the 71-and-older age group. 

Time is something that seldom garners 
the attention of Issiah Billie, 28, during his 
daily jogs on Big Cypress. 

“I run just to run. I never run for time,” 
Billie said. 

This time Billie’s runs were timed as he 
ran faster than anyone in any age group in 
the 5 -mile (38 minutes, 24 seconds), 2-mile 
(14:28) and 1-mile (6:37) races. After 
winning the longest race of the day in the 
morning, he spent the last 200 yards in the 
2-miler glancing over his left shoulder to 
gauge his lead. 

“I had to. Everybody said they want 
to beat me,” said Billie, whose headphones 
were tuned to music from Kanye West 
throughout his 8 miles of running. 

The 5 -mile run was one of six first-place 
finishes in the 46-50 age group for Norman 
“Skeeter” Bowers, who also won the 1-mile 
and 2-mile runs, shot put, softball throw and 

+ See TRACK on page 2C 
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First-year Okeechobee High varsity softball coach Mary Huff hits ground balls to her players April 
8 during practice. Huff, a 2008 graduate, enjoyed an outstanding playing career at Okeechobee. 


Former Okeechobee High 
standout Mary Huff settles 
in as coach at alma mater 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — While the 
trees beyond the outfield fence fought 
back against fierce wind, sporadic light 
rain pelted the girls who practiced on a 
muddy infield during a gray afternoon. 
Despite gloomy conditions, Okeechobee 
High School’s softball coach declared it a 
glorious time to be on a ball field. 

“It’s a great day for softball,” Mary 
Huff told her players as she hit ground 
balls to them April 8. 

Then again, just about any day is a 
great day for softball in Huff’s world. 
The enthusiasm she developed for the 
sport as a youngster in Brighton and 
accompanied her throughout her playing 
days for Okeechobee and in college hasn’t 
dwindled as a young rookie varsity coach 
at 23. 

“I’m kind of intense and I’m really 
passionate about the game, and they 
learned that really quickly,” said Huff, 
whose inaugural year at the helm of 
her alma mater ended April 16 with a 
heartbreaking 6-5 loss against South 
Fork in a Class 6A-District 13 semifinal. 
Okeechobee, which finished the regular 
season in a three-way tie for first place with 
South Fork and Jensen Beach, compiled a 
15-9 record. 

Huff’s affection for softball extends 
beyond practices, games and records. A 
teary-eyed example of how much the coach 
cares about her players came in the regular 
season finale April 7 when she oversaw her 
first senior night ceremony as a coach. No 
doubt the seven players from the class of 
2014 have earned a special place in Huff’s 
heart. 

“I knew it was going to be emotional, 
but I didn’t think it was going to take the 
toll on me that it did,” Huff said. “It was 
definitely a lot tougher than I thought it 
was going to be. They definitely had a huge 
impact on me this first season. I couldn’t 
ask for a better group of seniors.” 

When some of those seniors were 
youngsters, such as leadoff batter Carissa 
LiCata, they watched Huff as a player on 
the same field. 

“When we were in seventh and eighth 
grade we’d come out here and watch, but 
we never expected her to be our coach. She 
was a really good pitcher,” said LiCata, 
the team’s speedy spark plug who signed 
with Florida Gulf Coast University in Fort 
Myers. 

“I saw her play in high school,” added 
sophomore third baseman Cheyenne 
Nunez, part of the team’s contingent from 
Brighton that includes Breanna Billie, 
Brianna Nunez and Delaney Osceola. “I’d 
watch the varsity play and I’d say, ‘Dang, 


those girls are so good. I want to be out 
there one day.’ I told myself that I’m going 
to work my butt off and I’m going to be 
just like Mary. Mary is a heck of a good 
ball player. She’s definitely a role model.” 

Although Huff went away to play 
college ball, her presence never departed 
the field after the second team All- State 
selection graduated in 2008. Her name 
adorns a sign in center field for the 2007 
team that reached the Class 4A state 
semifinals, the furthest Okeechobee has 
ever gone. A neighboring sign in right- 
center from Huff and her parents, John and 
Vickey, wishes the team best of luck. 

In some ways, it’s like old times at 
Okeechobee High. Huff’s parents attend 
every game, just like they did when their 
daughter was a player. 

“They are huge fans,” said coach 
Huff. “They didn’t miss a game when I 
played and they don’t miss a game when I 
coach. They’re always supporting us.” 

Last summer Huff earned a degree in 
health and social behavioral sciences and 
a minor in coaching from the University 
of Central Florida. She was a member of 
UCF’s softball team, but an ACL injury 
prevented her from ever appearing in a 
game. Prior to her arrival in Orlando, Huff 
played for St. Petersburg College and 
Indian River State College in Fort Pierce. 
Her playing days haven’t finished yet. 

She plays slow-pitch for area travel 
teams and plans to keep playing as long as 
she can. 

“I will always be like that. When 
I’m playing 40-and-over, I’ll probably be 
breaking a hip out there,” she said. 

Even before starting college, Huff 
figured she would return as a coach 
at Okeechobee, where the electronic 
scoreboard purchased by the Seminole 
Tribe during Huff’s sophomore year still 
stands with the Tribe’s name in large 
letters atop it. 

“There’s something about this field 
and the lights and everything, I just knew 
I was going to come back one day and 
(coach),” she said. 

After serving as Okeechobee’s junior 
varsity coach in 2013, Huff earned the 
promotion to varsity skipper, becoming 
the program’s third coach in the past four 
years. She plans to stay much longer than 
just one season. 

“I definitely want to be here, and I will 
be here until they make me leave. I love it 
so much,” she said. 

Intense preseason conditioning and 
practices served as immediate proof 
that Huff wanted her players to step up 
their game, not only physically, but also 
mentally. 

+ See HUFF on page 3C 
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Okeechobee High School sophomore Cheyenne Nunez, of Brighton Reservation, fields a ground 
ball April 8 during practice. 
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♦ TRACK 

From page 1C 


standing broad jump. Bowers’ impressive 
day earned him the Most Valuable Athlete 
award from the Recreation Department. 

Multiple-event winner Heather 
Peterson was the only female to complete 
the 5 -mile run. She did so in 39:38. 

Tricycle races and golf putting for 
the 55-and-older contingent were the only 
events held indoors. Nearly all the golf 
participants had never played the sport, so 
the advice and instructions from Ahfachkee 
School golf coach Amos Mazzant and his 
wife, Cookie, proved beneficial. 

“I think they had so much fun 
practicing; then they’d make it and they 
were ecstatic,” Amos Mazzant said. 

After lunch and the final events ended, 
Councilman Tiger awarded medals to the 
top finishers in each event. He said he plans 
to hold the Invitational every spring. 

“Some are asking to do it two times a 
year. I don’t know about two times; that’s 
kind of rough, but we’ll see about it,” he 
said. 



Kevin Johnson 

Hanna Stubbs, of Hollywood, leaps during the standing broad jump at the first Big Cypress Track 
and Field Invitational March 29. 



Kevin Johnson 

Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers, left, receives a first-place medal from Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger, who competed in the meet and sponsored it. 
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Issiah Billie enjoys a comfortable lead late in the 2-mile run. He won the 
race and also captured the day’s opening event, the 5-mile run. 


Tampa Catholic 
honors Justin Motlow 

Senior awarded Offensive Player of the Year, 
Wide Receiver of the Year 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Capping off an illustrious 
prep gridiron career, Justin Motlow was 
honored with two major awards at the 
Tampa Catholic High School football 
banquet March 27 before a packed house of 
parents and players at the Tampa Club, 40 
stories high in the downtown 
Bank of America building. 

Motlow was named both 
Offensive Player of the Year 
and Wide Receiver of the 
Year for the 2013 season. 

In a year in which coach 
Mike Gregory’s Crusaders 
went 10-3 and made the 
playoffs, Motlow led all 
players with 68 receptions 
and 96.1 all-purpose yards 
per game. He scored 10 
touchdowns and racked 
up 1,151 reception yards, 
averaging 16.93 yards per 
catch. 

As a punter, he chalked 
up 1,829 total yards (40.64 
yards per punt) and dropped 
1 7 of his 45 punts inside the 
20-yard line (30th best in the 
nation). 

Motlow’s three-year, 

3 3 -game varsity high school 
career totals include 17 
touchdowns and 119 catches 
for 2,013 yards (16.92 yards 
per catch). He only lost one 
fumble. 

After he accepted a 
preferred walk-on spot on 
the Florida State University 
football team, Motlow 
has been inundated with 
requests for press interviews, 
including ESPN, which 
published a lengthy profile on 
the young man who could be 
the first Seminole Indian to 
play for the national champion Seminoles. 

“Right now, Justin’s main focus 
should be keeping in shape, working with 
his trainer and getting ready for football 
practice which begins the first of June,” said 
mother Lisa Motlow, who added her son 
decided not to participate in track this year 
in order to concentrate fully on football. 

Three years ago, Motlow won gold 
medals (in his age bracket) in the 200- and 


400-meter dashes at the North American 
Indigenous Games. 

Come June, Motlow will join his Tampa 
Catholic teammate Corey Martinez at FSU 
football practice. Martinez, an offensive 
lineman, was awarded a full scholarship by 
FSU. 

“Justin was hurt and could not play 
during the preseason when all the scouts 


were around here,” said father Clarence 
Motlow, who spoke to representatives of 
several Division I schools during his son’s 
senior year. 

But, the phone never rang on national 
signing day. 

“That and his height (5-foot- 11) kept 
the recruiters away,” he said. “They missed 
a great opportunity because this boy is a 
winner. FSU did the right thing.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Justin Motlow receives the Tampa Catholic High School 
Offensive Player of the Year award from coach Mike Gregory. 
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With only one soon-to-be graduate 
in the lineup, PECS received strong 
performances from its future. Led by 
catcher Alaina Sweat (2-for-2, walk, RBI), 
all nine starters reached base at least once. 
Micco delivered an RBI single in the first 
inning that gave PECS a 1-0 lead. 

Thomas, outfielders Jacee Jumper and 
Krysta Burton and infielders Julia Smith, 
Chynna Villarreal and Luzana Venzor each 
had one single. 

Leadoff batter Janessa Nunez sparked 
a three-run third. After being hit by a pitch, 
Nunez eventually scored to knot the game at 

2- 2. Jumper crossed home plate to make it 

3- 2 before Sweat tacked on another run with 
an RBI single. 

PECS’ aspirations to finish with a 
victory were spoiled when Okeechobee 
scored six runs in the fifth, which included 
an RBI triple from D’Anna Wilson. 

Although Sweat and Villarreal scored 
on wild pitches to trim the deficit to two 
in the sixth, the Lady Seminoles’ rally fell 
short. 

Facing teams with older players - such 
as Okeechobee’s JV - was nothing new to 


PECS. In fact, when the Lady Seminoles 
played Everglades City’s varsity earlier 
in the season, Jimmie was amazed to see 
opposing players arrive at the field as 
drivers, not passengers. 

“I remember their pitcher drove up in 
a big, old pink and black Chevy truck,” she 
said. 

Despite the age gap, PECS wasn’t 
intimidated. The Lady Seminoles nearly 
won, but Everglades City emerged with a 
one-run victory. 

“It’s all right,” Thomas said about 
playing against older teams. “At least it’s 
competition. It was pretty cool. You get to 
experience what it’s going to be like when 
you get older.” 

Starting next season, PECS will have 
to experience what it’s like without Thomas 
and Bearden. Jimmie said the team’s hard 
work this season - which included two wins 
against Momingside and one each against 
St. Anastasia and JV 
teams from Glades 
Day and Clewiston - 
bodes well for 2015. 

“They worked 
their butt off for me,” 
she said. “They’re 
all unique. I do love 
them all.” 


Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School eighth-grader Sunni Bearden is 
accompanied by her mother, Timi, during a parent night ceremony 
prior to the final game of the season for the Lady Seminoles April 10. 
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Pitcher Camryn Thomas winds up during her final game with 
the school’s softball team at Ollie Jones Memorial Park. 
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Alaina Sweat handles catcher duties during the Lady Seminoles’ final game. 


Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School eighth-grader Camryn Thomas is honored during the team’s 
annual parent night ceremony prior to the Lady Seminoles final game of the season. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv softball coach Nancy Jimmie urges Janessa Nunez to 
hurry to home plate following an errant throw. 
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Second baseman Luzana Venzor clutches a short pop-up for an out 
against Okeechobee High School junior varsity. 
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Alaina Sweat tries to reach home plate before the ball. 
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Indian Country profile: Jacoby Ellsbury 



Photo courtesy of New York Yankees. All rights reserved. 

Jacoby Ellsbury, a member of the Navajo and Colorado River Indian Tribes, is the leadoff batter and center fielder for the New York Yankees. 


Editor ’s note: This is part of an 
occasional series of profiles of notable 
Native Americans making their mark on the 
world. 

As a kid growing up on the Warm 
Springs Reservation in Oregon, Jacoby 
Ellsbury dreamed of being a baseball 
player. He spent hours hitting balls off a tee 
made just for him by his father, igniting his 
passion for the sport. 

“Living on the reservation I was 
always motivated to excel,” said Ellsbury, a 
member of the Navajo and Colorado River 
Indian Tribes. “People always told me the 
chance of playing was low; they said to pick 
a real job. I always wanted to play baseball, 
so I strived for it and worked hard for it.” 

Ellsbury, 30, has spent his life chasing 
the dream and has two World Series 
championships to show for it, both with 
the Boston Red Sox in 2007 and 2013. 
He became a free agent in the offseason, 
and in December, he signed a seven-year, 
$ 153-million contract with the New York 
Yankees, where he’s the leadoff batter and 
center fielder. Among outfielders, only 
Manny Ramirez and Matt Kemp have 
signed more lucrative contracts at $160 
million. 

Baseball plays an important part of his 
life, but serving as a role model to Native 
American kids does as well. Ellsbury 
combined those passions and teamed up 
with Nike in 2011 to run the N7 Jacoby 
Ellsbury Baseball Camp on the Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Indian Community in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

“This is a way to give back,” Ellsbury 
said. “If the kids take one thing from camp, 
it’s that they can work hard, go to school, 
get good grades and have a dream and a 
goal in mind.” 

Nike N7 brings the benefits of sports 
to Native American communities. Proceeds 
from the purchase of N7 products support 
the N7 Fund, which helps physical fitness 
and sports programs on reservations. 

“We want to bring the kids in for a 
fun and exciting experience with Jacoby 
Ellsbury and have them leave feeling 
inspired,” said Tessa Sayers, with Nike N7 
operations. “The skills they learn at camp 
they can do at home; they don’t always need 
a lot of equipment. We want them to know 
being physically active is fun.” 

The camp, for 8- to 15 -year-olds from 
13 Arizona reservations, is held at the same 
complex the Arizona Diamondbacks and 
Colorado Rockies use for spring training. In 
January, 120 kids came out to learn from the 
best in the game. 

The Diamondbacks lent their coaches 
to the camp, and Ellsbury brought a few 


Major League Baseball friends to help 
out. Cody Ross, formerly of the Red Sox 
and now with the Diamondbacks, Darnell 
McDonald, also a former Red Sox player 
who recently retired, and Eric Young Jr., a 
former Rockies player now with the New 
York Mets, added their expertise to the 
camp. 

“At the beginning of camp, the kids 
are shy,” Ellsbury said. “But then they open 
up and have fun. We want them to move 
around and get active.” 

Health issues such as diabetes plague 
Indian Country, so Ellsbury encourages kids 
to adopt healthy lifestyles by getting off the 
couch and staying active. 

Ellsbury has never seen his Native 
American heritage as a limitation. He 
always knew he would have to put in the 
time and hard work to achieve his goal. 

“I’m very proud of my heritage,” he 
said. His father, Jim, is white; his mother, 
Margie, is a full-blooded member of the 
Navajo and Colorado River Indian Tribes. 
“I was always determined to succeed.” 


Ellsbury is influenced by a variety of 
role models. He admires his parents for the 
sacrifices they made for him and his three 
brothers. Watching sports stars Ken Griffey 
Jr. and Michael Jordan also motivated him 
to succeed. 

His competitiveness compels him to 
win whatever game he plays - even when 
it was cards, video games or ping pong as 
a child. He wants to be the best and sees 
his greatest achievements as the two World 
Series wins. 

“You have to be mentally strong to 
play this game day in and day out,” he 
said. “You play 1 62 games, spring training 
and the postseason. There are a lot of ups 
and downs. Holding that trophy is the 
greatest feeling. Once you win, you want to 
experience that again.” 

The grind of the season can pose a 
challenge for Ellsbury, a self-described 
perfectionist. He is an impressive .300 
lifetime batter, but to him it means failing 
70 percent of the time. His support group, 
which includes his wife, Kelsey, keeps him 


levelheaded. 

Ellsbury ’s enthusiasm for the game has 
never wavered. 

“I love the excitement of the fans, the 
kids at camp, making a diving play and 
seeing a dad bring his son to the game,” he 
said. 

As a child, Ellsbury attended baseball 
games with his father, who explained what 
the players were doing on the field. He sees 
kids watching him in the same way now. 

Ellsbury believes everyone can find 
success. He encourages youth to start with 
a dream, make a goal and devise a plan to 
achieve it. 

“Try to do everything you can 
to accomplish it,” Ellsbury said. “It’s 
important to have a dream but realize there 
will be sacrifices you have to make along the 
way. The dream can be anything; a teacher, 
doctor, anything. Just learn what you need 
to do to accomplish it and work toward it.” 

As of April 24, Ellsbury led the 
Yankees in batting average (.337) hits (28) 
and triples (2) in 22 games. 
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“I would say this year practices have 
been tougher, probably the toughest we’ve 
had,” LiCata said. “She’s definitely been a 
really good coach. She’s very dedicated to 
the game. She’s really into helping us get 
better as a team. She wanted us to be more 
like a unit rather than separate players, 
which is good.” 

Breaking in her coaching system and 
philosophy has been a significant part of 
Huff’s first year. She has tried to make her 
players anticipate, think and understand 
situations more than they have in the past. 

“Anytime she sees someone do 
something wrong she helps them right 
away, with their swings or in the field,” 
said senior shortstop Stormy Stokes, 
who plans to play at Indian River State 
College. “She definitely always has 
good advice and good pointers that have 
improved a lot of us.” 

Players have also witnessed Huff’s 
lighter side. 

“She can be your coach one second 
and then the next second be your best 
friend that you can tell anything to,” 
Cheyenne Nunez said. “She knows when 
to be serious, (but) she can have fun. 
She’s not a coach that is totally strict all 
the time. She has a little bubbly side.” 

As for that senior night, Okeechobee 
topped rival Moore Haven, 15-7, but the 
result isn’t the only thing that will be 
remembered. It was a special evening for 
the Nunez cousins. During the ceremony, 
Cheyenne brought a farewell gift basket 
to her older cousin Brianna, a senior left 
fielder. 

“When I had to take my basket out to 
her, I told myself that I’m not going to cry, 
but then I went out there and bawled like a 
baby,” Cheyenne said. “We’ve grown up 
together and played volleyball together 
this past year. It’s really heartbreaking to 
see her leave.” 

Although Brianna’s high school 
career has concluded, Cheyenne, who hit 
her third home run of the season on senior 
night, still has two years left. 

“Cheyenne is definitely a big 
contributor,” Huff said. “She’s like me; 
she’s really intense. I love having her out 
there.” 

When Okeechobee’s previous 
coach left after last season, players were 
naturally concerned who would lead them. 
Cheyenne’s apprehension evaporated as 
soon as she found out Huff was the new 
coach. 

“I was so happy because Mary knows 
what she’s doing,” she said. “She’s been 
in our shoes. She knows what it’s like to 
be nervous for the first home game. She 
knows what it’s like to have a full count 
and two outs and you’re at the plate and 
the bases are loaded. She’s been there.” 
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Yamaha. The 1st Name in Motorsports T 


YAMAHA 


*D%-10% down payment requited Applies to purchases of m 20107QU ATVs & Side x Sides, made m aTamaha Installment financing Loan account from 1 Vtll 13 to 6/30/U. Offer is subject tocredit 
approval by GE Capital Retail Bank. Maximum contract length is 36 months. Minimum amount financed is $5.BD0 fixed APR of 3.99%, 5.99%. 6.99% or 12.99% assigned based on credit approval 
criteria. Example: Monthly payments per $1,000 financed based on 36 month term are $29.52 at 3.99% lateand $33.69 at 12.99%. Standaid down payment requirement is based on credit approval 
criteria “Customer Cash after good on select 201 Q 701 3 models between 1Z/27/13 6M 4 Offer good in the U.5., excluding the state of Hawaii. ATV models shown are recommended for use 
only by riders 16 years and older. Raptor 7G0R & VFZ450R recommended for experienced riders only. Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders take an approved training course. For safety and training 
information see your dealer or call the A1V Safety Institute at 1 000 B07 28S7. AfVs can be hazardous to opeiate For your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces. Never ride on public roads. Always 
wear a helmet, eye protection and protective clothing. Never carry passengers. Never engage in stunt rilling. Riding and alcohol/drugs don't mix. Avoid excessive speed. And be particularly careful on 
difficult terrain Professional riders depicted an a closed courses Shown with optional accessories. ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation, U S A ALL rights reserved * TamahaMotorspDrt5.com 1 2/13 
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4101 Davie Road Ext. 
Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 
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Hoopsters gain experience at NAYO 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

CHEROKEE, N.C. — Next year Seminole youth 
basketball players won’t have to travel nearly as far 
as they did for this year’s Native American Youth 
Organization (NAYO) Basketball Tournament. 

The Tribe will host the 2015 edition in Hollywood. 
Recreation director Richard Blankenship said about 50 
teams are expected to participate. 

Six Seminole teams with about 70 boys and girls 
competed in this year’s NAYO tournament April 18-19 
in Cherokee, N.C. The 800-mile trip to the western part 
of the Tar Heel state turned out to be a quick one for 
most Seminole teams. Only one - the Seminole Rec I 
boys squad - advanced past the first day of the double- 
elimination tournament. 

Coached by Charles Fisher, Buildings and Grounds 
facilities assets coordinator, Seminole Rec I split its 
first two games on day one in the 14-and-under division 
before being eliminated early in the second day. 

“It was a very competitive tournament,” said 
Fisher, who was assisted by coach A1 McGriff. “Our 
kids were a little nervous the first game. The second 
game they shook off their nervousness. They shot the 
ball well and played very good defense.” 

Newly formed, Seminole Rec I only had three 
practices before the tournament, none of which featured 
the entire team. Fisher said he was pleased with how 
quickly the unit became cohesive at the tournament. 

“The more we played together, the better we 
looked. I was impressed with their unselfishness and 
they were very resilient. They wouldn’t give up,” said 


Fisher, a 1983 Philadelphia 76ers draft choice and 
former point guard for James Madison University. 

Seminole Rec I received strong guard play from 
Hollywood brothers Daniel and Francisco Rodriguez. 
Daniel led the squad in several facets. He averaged 
18.5 points, 10 rebounds and eight assists per game. 
Valuable contributions also came from Francisco, who 
averaged 17.5 points, seven rebounds and five assists. 

Other top scorers included Ricky Garza (11 ppg), 
Chaska Osceola (six ppg), Issiah Alvarado (six ppg) 
and Jason Sanders (five ppg). Helping out on the boards 
were Reginald Ling, who averaged seven rebounds per 
game, and Ethan Balentine and Brandon Williams, who 
both hauled in an average of four rebounds. 

Some elite teams in the tournament came from the 
Choctaw and Cherokee Tribes. 

“We’re playing against Tribes with much larger 
populations than we have,” Blankenship said. 

Although Seminole teams didn’t return with a 
championship, Blankenship said the trip was a good 
experience for the players. 

“It’s all about the journey, not about the losses or 
wins. Everybody was well-behaved and everybody had 
a good time,” he said. 

Some players were back on the hardwood at the 
Hollywood Gym the day after returning home. Forward 
Tanier Gore, 11, said his team lost one game by 20 
points. 

“They were better than us, but not a lot better,” he 

said. 

Seminole youngsters will be back in North 
Carolina July 17-20 for the NAYO baseball and softball 
tournaments. 



RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DU Is, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


Do You Need — 

i 

A Retina v " 

Specialist? 

Shailesh Gupta, MD, FACS, Is Board Certified in Ophthalmology and specializes in diseases of the retina and 
vitreous. He brings extensive experience in the treatment of a wide variety of retina disorders, including 
age-related macular degeneration and diabetic retinopathy. 











954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 


DriverX 

AutoMart 


CHOOSE FROM OVER lOOO QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 


2006 HUMMER 

H3 

LOADED! (#AP1815A) 

$10,889 

2013 CHRYSLER 300S §1Q QQA 

CHROME ALLOY WHEELS, LOADED ! #AP1907 .... I 9,99U 

2013 FORD F-150 XLT $OA OOO 

BE THE TALK OF THE TOWN ! #AP1813 £ *1,999 

2013 RAM 1500 BIG HORN $9 C OOO 

CHROME WHEELS, LOADED ! #AP2002 £3,777 

2010 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $9Q OOO 

SRW XLT, TURBO DIESEL! #AP1782 £7,777 

2013 TOYOTA HIGHLANDER LIMITED A A I I IIQI 

AUTOMATIC, SPOILER! #AP1858 vHLL UOi 

2012 RAM 1500 LARAMIE LONG HORN $« QOI 

POWERFUL V8 HEMI ENGINE! #AP1857 3£,77 I 


2009 JEEP 

GRAND CHEROKEE SRT-8 

6.1 L HEMI V-8! (#AP1876A) 


2010 FORD F-150 PLATINUM OOO 

CLEAN CARFAX, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1949 Q£,777 

2013 CHEVROLET TAHOE LT $99 OOO 

MUST SEE! FLAT BLACK MATTE WRAP! #AP1640.. 00,990 

2014 CHEVROLET TAHOE LT $97>IOO 

AUTOMATIC, V8, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1962 O f ,*199 

2014 CHEVROLET SUBURBAN LT $90 £07 

LEATHER INTERIOR, LOADED! #AP1912 00,09 I 

2011 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $90 £00 

SRW, TURBO DIESEL 4WD! #AP1764 09,099 

2013 CHEVROLET SUBURBAN LT $^£ OQO 

LOADED, CHROME ALLOYS! #AP1759 00,909 


2014 CHEVROLET 

SILVERAD0 1500 

LT, LOADED W/EXTRAS! (#AP1809) 


2013 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $>| £ Q/Q 

SRW LARIAT, LOADED, 4WD! #AP1804 *10,909 

2013 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $>| £L QQA 

SRW LARIAT, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1767 *10,99*1 

2013 RAM 2500 LARAMIE $C9 OOO 

LOADED, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1983 3£,777 

2012 LAND ROVER RANGE ROVER $CC OOA 

SPORT HSE LUX, MOONROOF, LOADED! #AP2027.. 30,9911 

2006 BENTLEY CONTINENTAL GT$£9 OCA 

TURBO-CHARGED, TIME FOR THE NEXT LEVEL! #AP1847.. 0£,93U 

2013 PORSCHE PANAMERA GTS $00 700 

STUNNING, RIDE AWAY IN THIS TODAY! #AP1780.. 99, 1 99 


eaaggaaw 


WITH, YOUR VEHICLE 
IPURCHASE! 


See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


When it comes to credit, Driver’s Auto Mart is your neighbor & has more ways to say Yes! 

To pre-qualify for the vehicle of your choice call us today from the privacy of your own home! 


Driver’sA 


5355 


Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 


WE OFFER COMPETITIVE FATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


vra 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 05/30/2014 #48868- DAUM 
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Play ball! Brighton kids 
shine on softbfdj field 
SPORTS ♦ 2C 


Ahfachkee students 
attend 2014 prom 
EDUCATION * 2B 


Brighton RV Resort 
open for business 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — It was a memorable 
Memorial Day weekend in Brighton when 
the newly renovated RV Resort opened 
to great fanfare with a ribbon cutting 
ceremony, barbecue, live music and a free 
night stay for folks who rolled in with 
recreational vehicles. 

“I’m a firm believer in making money 
for the Tribe,” Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard said. “This is another economic 
opportunity. It’s been a long, hard journey 
getting this done, and we did it from the 
bottom up with new plumbing and utilities 
- everything was done right. A lot of 
people worked to help make this happen.” 

The resort features 56 campsites with 
full hookups and individual picnic areas, 
swimming pool, fishing area, wheelchair 
accessible bathhouse, recreation center, 
laundry room and convenience store on- 
site. Three lake-front log cabins will be 
available in mid- June for guests without 
recreational vehicles. 

Renovations began in 2012 and 
included new underground utilities and 
new landscaping. Juvenile live oak trees 
will grow to create a canopy of shade 
throughout the resort. 

“Almost three years ago [the Board] 
made a list of things we wanted to do 
and this was near the top,” Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank said. “We changed 
the culture of the Board and made it more 
enterprise oriented. This is for the future 
of the Tribe.” 

Originally built in the early 1960s, 
the 25 -acre resort attracts both Florida 
residents and out-of-state customers. A 
unique aspect of the park, located just 
3.2 miles down the road from Seminole 
Casino Brighton, is that customers can use 
their Players Club cards to pay for their 
stay, gas or items at the Trading Post. 

+ See RV RESORT on page 2A 


Spencer Battiest 
signs with Hard 
Rock Records 

New single available on 
iTunes, Amazon.com 


BYJ3EVERLY BIDNEY 

Staff Reporter 

Pop and R&B singer-songwriter 
Spencer Battiest recently made history 
as the first Native American artist signed 
to Hard Rock Records, a label owned by 
Hard Rock International. His new single, 
Love of My Life , debuted May 9 and is 
available on iTunes 
and Amazon.com. 

“This is a very 
emotional song and 
it means so much to 
me as an artist. It’s 
the first one I wrote 
on my own,” said 
Battiest, who grew 
up on Hollywood 
Reservation and 
lives in Los Angeles. 
“[Signing with Hard 
Rock Records] is 
like going home; it’s 
a perfect fit for me.” 
Hard Rock 
Records launched in 2012 to find, 
develop and promote new artists. The 
label produces records, prints copies, 
makes them available on iTunes and 
Amazon.com, and connects artists with 
management companies and booking 
agents. At the end of the one-year contract, 
artists retain ownership of their recordings 
and gain tools to move forward in their 
careers. 

“Spencer has been on the radar - he’s 
part of the Hard Rock family,” said James 
Buell, co-head of artists and repertoire 
at Hard Rock Records. “Hard Rock is 
about every genre of music; working with 
someone like Spencer cements that. He is 
talented, and his drive and determination 
will set him apart.” 

+ See SPENCER on page 4A 



Michael Raveny 

Spencer Battiest 


Indian Country musters at Gathering of Nations 


BY EILEEN JOLER 

Staff Reporter 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Dozens 
of drums and thousands of voices filled 
“The Pit” arena floor at the University of 
New Mexico to reconnect ties that bind 
Indian Country peoples from Canada, the 
United States and Mexico. 

“We look across this sea of people and 
see our colors of red, yellow, white and 
black ... the four winds, the four comers 
of our country, the four races and we are 
the strongest race of all,” said announcer 
Dennis Bowen Sr., of Tuba City, Ariz. 

More than 100,000 people from 
nearly 700 Tribes attended the 31st annual 
Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow April 24- 
26, which included the Miss Indian World 
pageant. Honor and pride echoed from the 
start of every grand entry ceremony through 
all dance and dmm competitions and to 
each final award presentation. 

Along Pow-Wow Alley, the 500-booth 
Indian Trader’s Market offered authentic 
Indian arts, crafts and jewelry makers who 
showcased beads and stones in one-of-a- 
kind fashions. Hand- tooled leather, musical 
instmments, pottery, clothing and other 
Native American-made goods filled table 
after table. Information booths about Native 
schools, health programs, social groups and 
Tribal businesses rounded out the expo and 
sale. 

Stage 49 - referring to the slang for 
singing party or all-night, after-pow-wow 
party - provided a continual music concert 
starring indigenous artists worldwide. The 
schedule embraced 54 acts that ran the 
gamut of music genres from First Nations 
traditional to reggae, rock, hip hop and 
soul, as well as a smattering of dancers, 
comedians and magicians. The intertribal 
comedy team 49 Laughs headlined. 

Patricia Lopez, of the Pueblo Nation 
in New Mexico, was one of nearly 3,000 
singers and dancers who turned out to 
participate in the grand entrances and in 
women’s traditional dancing competitions. 

“First, dance is a prayer and when many 
people dance together it is a very powerful 
prayer. Today, to be with brothers and 
sisters from Mexico, the U.S. and Canada 
makes it even more powerful,” said Lopez, 
dressed in the Northern tradition with heavy 
embroidery and bead work. 



Eileen Soler 

A bald eagle, sacred and revered throughout First Nations, is displayed to crowds gathered April 
26 for the final grand entry at the 31st annual Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, N.M. 


Elders, veterans and current warriors 
were honored throughout the pow-wow. 
Gourd Dances paid tribute to those who 
stand up for good and against oppression by 
serving Tribal communities and all mankind 
in the military, civic service, education, 
medicine, law and other segments of society. 

Seminole Tribe member Stephen 
Bowers and his wife, Elizabeth, manned 
the American Indian Veterans Memorial 
Initiative (AIVMI) booth to educate about 
the campaign to place the first statue in 
Washington, D.C. that will honor Native 
contributions in U.S. wars. In December 
2013, President Barack Obama signed into 
law an act to place the statue on the grounds 
of the National Museum of the American 
Indian. Further, through a relationship with 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, a 
section of The Education Center at The Wall, 
to be built in the future, will be dedicated to 
Native participation and the 227 American 
Indian, Alaska Native and Pacific Islanders 
who died during the Vietnam War. 

“Coming out to where a lot of Indians 
are makes a difference in spreading the 
word,” Bowers said. “Here we are in New 
Mexico’s Land of Enchantment, which is 
also the land of the Pueblo. We’re verbally 
telling everyone.” 

The venue reverberated in pounding 
heartbeats as drumming and singing groups 
with names like Young Bear, Bear Nation 
and Thunder Crew competed among 
themselves and accompanied ceremonies 
and dancers. 

Indian Country celebrities addressed 
the crowd including rapper Supaman 
(Christian Parrish Takes The Gun), of the 
Crow Nation; actor Nathan Lee Chasing 
His Horse, of the Rosebud Nation; and Miss 
Canada 2010 finalist Ashley Callingbull, of 
the Enoch Cree First Nation. 

“I want our people to hold onto our 
history and our love ... That is why I stand 
here today,” said Chasing His Horse before 
thanking the Creator with a Lakota prayer. 

Comanche activist LaDonna Harris, 
president of Americans for Indian 
Opportunity, was held in the spotlight for the 
last Gourd Dance of the weekend. Harris’ 40 
years of work to educate non-Natives about 
Indian culture and social issues includes 20 

♦ See POW-WOW on page 6A 


Hard Rock celebrates decade of success 
with 10 years of charity at Okalee event 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Elders, veterans, 
school children and an alligator slung around 
Billy Walker’s shoulders opened festivities 
May 9 with a grand entry that marked more 
than a century of Seminole perseverance 


and a decade of serious prosperity. 

“It was beyond my expectations that 
we would be as successful as we are today,” 
said Chairman James E. Billie at the start of 
the fourth annual Seminole Okalee Indian 
Village Pow-Wow. “Now we are on the map 
all around the world.” 

The three-day event featured Native 


American dancers, drummers and art from 
Indian Country nationwide and brought 
scores to the Hard Rock Live to celebrate 
the 1 0th anniversary of Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood - A Decade of Rock. 

After the grand entry but before pow- 
wow competitions began, five local charities 
were awarded $10,000 annually for the next 


10 years. The half-million dollar donation 
was made to the JDRF - South Florida 
Chapter diabetes research organization, 
Ann Storck Center, Big Brothers Big 
Sisters of Broward County, Make- A- Wish 
Southern Florida and Habitat for Humanity 
of Broward. 

“We’re seeing the Native spirit of 
generosity and love. They live it above and 
beyond,” said Roz Perlmutter, second vice 
president of Ann Storck Center, a residential 
facility in Fort Lauderdale for children and 
adults with severe and multiple disabilities. 

Ann Storck’s CEO Charlotte Mather- 
Taylor said the Tribe has always been kind 
to the center. In April, Tribal members 
erected a chickee that serves as an outdoor 
classroom and meeting place. Annually, the 
Hard Rock sponsors the center’s Celebrity 
Chefs fundraiser. 

Hard Rock International Chairman Jim 
Allen was honored to award the donations 
but said he deserves no credit. 

“Because I came from a challenged 
background, it’s always rewarding to have 
an opportunity to help. But it’s never about 
me. It’s always about the Tribe and Tribal 
members,” Allen said. 

Chairman Billie gave the “hero” nod to 
Mitchell Cypress who was the Chairman in 
2002 when the deal to build the Hard Rock 
was struck. 

“People thought he was crazy to trust 
a bunch of white folk. It sure wasn’t so 
crazy now that we are all happy and fat,” 
Chairman Billie said. 

Allen has led Seminole gaming 
operations since 2001. He was at the helm 
in May 2004 when the hotel and casino 
opened, and he was there in 2006 when the 
Tribe struck a deal to purchase Hard Rock 
International. 

The numbers in a nutshell: In the past 
10 years, Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood has contributed nearly 
$16 million in sponsorships and donations 
locally; regionally, the company has a direct 

♦ See HARD ROCK on page 5A 



Eileen Soler 

The Seminole Okalee Indian Village Pow-Wow offers a big surprise for Seminole Tribe members young and old May 9 at Hard Rock Live. 
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Fort Pierce offers horseback riding lessons. 
See full story on page 3A. 
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♦ RV RESORT 

From page 1A 


Retirees Ted and Adeline Kasperek, of 
Hobe Sound, Fla., came to the RV Resort 
because of its proximity to the casino and 
took advantage of the opening weekend 
offer of a free night stay. They stayed two 
nights. 

“We plan to do some gambling, 
fishing, swimming and relaxing,” said 
Ted Kasperek, a Chicago native. “This is 
beautiful; they did a fine job. I just wish the 
casino was right next door. I like to play the 
poker machines. I lose, but I have fun and I 
love it. We’ll definitely be back.” 

The resort’s pool and deck were 
resurfaced, and a large chickee offers shade 
seekers a breezy place to relax between dips 
in the water. The adjacent recreation center 
is still under renovation, and a basketball 
court and playground are also planned for 
the site. 

“I think this is awesome,” said Joyce 
Piz, who attended the opening with her 
children. “Now people who travel 
have a place to stop and rest. It’s a 
good facility.” 

Tribal members can reserve 
the recreation center and pool for 
birthday parties. For information, 
contact Darcey Barrows, Trading 
Post manager at 863-357-6644. 

“I hope they fill up all the 
slots,” Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. said. “It’s 
been a long time coming and this 
is the product of their hard work. 

They should be congratulated.” 

An additional amenity at the 
RV Resort is the Brighton Up Your 
Day Spa, owned by Jeanne Billie, 
which features an array of services 
including hair, nails, tanning, 
massages and facials, to name a 
few. 

“I love when I make people 
feel beautiful and wonderful about 
themselves,” said Billie, who also 
has a tanning salon in Okeechobee. 

“I just want to share the love of life 
and make people feel good.” 


Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, left, and Brighton Board Rep. 
the ribbon May 24 at the opening of the newly renovated Brighton 


Beverly Bidney 

Larry Howard cut 
RV Resort. 


Beverly Bidney 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard watches as siblings Tavis 
Juniper, 14, Corey Juniper, 9, and Deliah Carrilla, 16, are the 
first to enjoy the newly renovated pool at the opening of the 
Brighton RV Resort. 


Beverly Bidnc 

A tranquil setting by the pond awaits th 
next camper to roll in. 


Beverly Bidney 


A guest camper settles in at the newly renovated Brighton RV Resort. 


Chairman’s General 
Assembly 


STAFF REPORT 

HOLLYWOOD — The Chairman’s 
General Assembly, an annual event in 
which the Tribal Chairman and other 
Tribal principals address both the current 
state of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and the concerns of Tribal members, 
went off as planned May 1 7 at Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

The all-day affair included speeches 
and presentations, a historical slideshow 
depicting Seminoles from the 1930s 
through the present, meals, gifts and a 
lengthy question- and- answer session 
with the more than 300 Tribal members 


in attendance - many of whom bused 
in from Tampa, Brighton, Big Cypress, 
Fort Pierce and Immokalee. 

A highlight was Hard Rock 
International Chairman Jim Allen’s 
presentation of the latest data from 
Tribal gaming operations in the United 
States and across the world. The strength 
of the Hard Rock brand and the financial 
success of the gaming operations were 
proudly reported, by the numbers. 

Following the close of the formal 
assembly, Tribal Chairman James 
E. Billie strolled through the casino, 
stopping and talking with casino guests 
sitting at the gaming machines. 






954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 


WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


Driver’s 

AutoMart 


Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 


CHOOSE FROM OVER lOOO QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 


2006 HUMMER 

H3 

LOADED! (8AP1815A) 

$ 10,889 

2013 CHRYSLER 300S $1Q QAA 

CHROME ALLOY WHEELS, LOADED ! SAP1907 .... I 9,99U 

2013 FORD F-150 XLT %0 A OOO 

BE THE TALK OF THE TOWN ! #AP1813 fc*l,999 

2013 RAM 1500 BIG HORN $9 C OOO 

CHROME WHEELS, LOADED ! #AP2002 £0,777 

2010 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 §90 OOO 

SRW XLT, TURBO DIESEL! #AP1782 £7,777 

2013 TOYOTA HIGHLANDER LIMITED A A I I I |C| 

AUTOMATIC, SPOILER! #AP1858 vALL Uw! 

2012 RAM 1500 LARAMIE LONG HORN 

POWERFUL V8HEMI ENGINE! #AP1857 


$ 32,991 


2009 JEEP 

GRAND CHEROKEE SRT-8 

6.1 L HEM! V-8! (#AP1876A) 


2010 FORD F-150 PLATINUM 

CLEAN CARFAX, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1949 

2013 CHEVROLET TAHOE LT 

MUST SEE! FLAT BLACK MATTE WRAP! #AP1640.. 

2014 CHEVROLET TAHOE LT 

AUTOMATIC, V8, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1962 .... 

2014 CHEVROLET SUBURBAN LT 

LEATHER INTERIOR, LOADED! #AP1912 

2011 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 

SRW, TURBO DIESEL 4WD! #AP1764 

2013 CHEVROLET SUBURBAN LT 

LOADED, CHROME ALLOYS! #AP1759 


$ 32,999 

$ 33,998 

* 37,499 

* 38,697 

* 39,699 

* 36,989 


2014 CHEVROLET 

SILVERAD0 1500 

LT, LOADED W/EXTRAS! (#AP1809) 


2013 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 §>| £ Q£Q 

SRW LARIAT, LOADED, 4WD! #AP1804 *10,909 

2013 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 §>| £ QQA 

SRW LARIAT, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1767 *10,99*1 

2013 RAM 2500 LARAMIE §E9 OOO 

LOADED, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1983 0£,999 

2012 LAND ROVER RANGE ROVER $CC OOA 

SPORT HSE LUX, M00NR00F, LOADED! #AP2027.. 00,99% 

2006 BENTLEY CONTINENTAL GT$£9 OCA 

TURBO-CHARGED, TIME FOR THE NEXT LEVEL! #AP1847.. 0£,70U 

2013 PORSCHE PANAMERA GTS $00 700 

STUNNING, RIDE AWAY IN THIS TODAY! #AP1780.. 99, 1 99 


PRESENTtYOUR 


MEMBERSHIP 


3Zm£G> 

azDGSHum 


WITH LYOUR .VEHICLE 


GgEHIEga 

See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 06/30/2014 #4941 3- DAUM 
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Photo courtesy of SPD 

Youth and Seminole Police Department officers pose for a photo with the Washington Monument 
in the background during National Police Week May 12-16. 


National Police Week full of 
experiences for Explorers 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Seminole 
Police Department officers and Tribal 
youth from the agency’s Police Explorers 
program joined law enforcement from 
throughout the country May 12-16 for 
National Police Week in Washington, D.C. 

“It was an opportunity for the kids 
to see us not just as they do every day 
in the community, but the different side 
of law enforcement - the struggles and 
concerns we all have,” said Sgt. Angela 
Margotta, formerly of the department’s 
Youth Services Division and now of the 
Homeland and Tribal Security Unit. 

About 50 kids, 25 officers and 50 
chaperones and family members attended 
the event, which included honoring 103 
fallen officers who died in the line of duty 
during 2013. During a somber parade 
to honor the fallen, the SPD color guard 
marched and a Tribal police vehicle was 
driven in a cavalcade that featured dozens 
of agencies nationwide. 

The trip also provided opportunities 
for Explorers to explore other facets of law 
enforcement, including civilian careers in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
U.S. Park Police. 

Sgt. Tara Hardin, of Brighton, said 
about 150 Seminoles ages 6-19 are in the 
Explorers program tribalwide. Members 
attend meetings twice a month to learn 
various aspects of law enforcement 
and good citizenship. Occasionally, the 
Explorers lend police a hand with parking 
and traffic control at community events. 


“For all of their hard work, the 
Explorers get the privilege of going to 
Washington and seeing the police in a 
different light,” Hardin said. 

They also squeezed in a hefty amount 
of sightseeing. Among the stops: the 
Washington Monument, FBI headquarters, 
Mount Vernon, Arlington National 
Cemetery, the Smithsonian’s National Zoo 
and the National Museum of the American 
Indian. 

“The D.C. trip is always a good 
experience,” said Cameron Osceola, 17, 
of Hollywood, who attended for the fourth 
consecutive year. 

Osceola, a guitar player in the Osceola 
Brothers Band, said he enjoyed the visit 
to FBI headquarters where an agent from 
Hawaii told the group how he grew up 
from being a guitar-playing teenager to a 
member of the U.S. military and then a full- 
time college student before being accepted 
into FBI training school. Explorers also 
observed an FBI training class during 
firearm qualifications. 

The most compelling part of the trip 
for Osceola occurred right after the parade 
when a bag piper from Indiana suffered a 
heart attack. 

Two police officers who didn’t know 
each other - one from Orlando and one 
from St. Louis - rushed to save his life. 

“That really opened my eyes to how 
close everyone in law enforcement is to 
each other. My uncle always said that the 
police force is like a family of brothers and 
sisters,” Osceola said. 

His uncle knows firsthand - he is 
Seminole Police Chief William Latchford. 


Horseback riding lessons offered 
at Fort Pierce Chupco Youth Ranch 

Lessons held Tuesdays and Thursdays from 4-6 p.m. for children and adults 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 




Beverly Bidney 

Handsome Fanning guides a horse around the ring during a riding lesson May 6 at the Chupco Youth 
Ranch in Fort Pierce. 


FORT PIERCE — Riding horses 
might not be a rite of passage, but Shamy 
Tommie wants to make sure Fort Pierce 
Reservation members have a chance to 
learn. Horseback riding lessons are given at 
the Chupco Youth Ranch on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 4-6 p.m. for children and 
adults. 

“It’s important for a kid to get to 
know an animal,” said Tommie, the ranch 
director who teaches the program with 
ranch handler and professional horse trainer 
Nabor Sanchez. “It’s more than just getting 
on and going for a ride; you have to know 
what it takes to care for the horse before 
you even get on. Out here, kids never had 
that training. I’d like to be the one to train 
them.” 

The program started about two years 
ago, but a new push is underway. The kids 
have shown enthusiasm for the animals. 

“I like that I get to bond with the 
horses,” said Sereniti Smith, 10. “I get to 
explore and learn about horses, and it’s a lot 
of fun.” 

Kids stay in the ring to get the feeling of 
riding on a horse, while more experienced 
adults ride on reservation trails. Tommie 
would like to see inexperienced adults come 
out and learn along with their children. 

“If they do it together, kids will spend 


more time with their parents,” Tommie said. 

The ranch’s stable has enough stalls 
for 12 horses and a pasture. The ranch owns 


a few horses and some Tribal members 
keep horses in the facility. The kids learn 
how to groom horses and learn about 
equipment, or tack, including saddles, 
stirrups, bridles, halters, reins, bits and 
harnesses. 

“You have to get to know the horse, 
and let it get to know you by cleaning 
and grooming it,” Tommie said. “If you 
take care of the horse, he will take care 
of you. It’s important the kids know 
these things.” 

Learning to ride boosts confidence 
in children. When children learn 
that they can handle a 1,000-pound 
animal, it makes them feel good about 
themselves. 

“Being able to control a horse 
makes a kid say, ‘Wow,’” Tommie said, 
“but when they fall off, they have to get 
right back on or they will be afraid.” 

During a recent class, Sanchez 
and Kathreen Martinez, community 
property manager, led kids around the 
ring. Ready to ride without the lead, 
Handsome Fanning proudly rode a 
horse by himself. 

Margaret Wilcox picked up her 
four grandchildren from school and 
brought them to the ranch for lessons. 

“They look forward to it,” Wilcox 
said. “I try to keep them busy, involved 
in the community and motivated. Idle 
time is the devil’s workshop.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Kathreen Martinez and Nabor Sanchez take a break leading the horses as Timothy Smith, 8, and Sereniti 
Smith, 10, remain in the saddle during a horseback riding lesson May 6 at the Chupco Youth Ranch in 
Fort Pierce. 


Hot-air balloons soar above Immokalee 



Beverly Bidney 

Balloons show their shapes in various stages of being filled with hot air April 26 at Balloons Over Paradise in Immokalee. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Crowds gazed at 
the beauty of 30 hot-air balloons floating 
away together during an early morning 
breeze in Immokalee last month. 

The sight was a highlight of the third 
annual Balloons Over Paradise festival 
sponsored by Seminole Casino Immokalee 


April 26-27. About 35,000 people attended 
the event. Thirty additional balloons 
remained inflated on the ground so people 
could see them close-up, talk to pilots and 
take tethered rides. 

Balloonists from as far as Ohio and 
Kentucky competed in a Hare and Hound 
race from Seminole Tribe Youth Ranch 
Immokalee to nearby Ave Maria University. 
The first balloon to take flight was the 
designated hare, which dropped 
a 50-foot, X- shaped target on 
the ground. The job of the hound 
pilots was to throw a marker on 
the target; whoever came closest 
to the center won. It took about an 
hour for the balloons to reach the 
site 7 miles away. 

“The event started as a 
way for the casino to get more 
involved in the community,” said 
Jim Gibson, director of marketing 
for the casino. “But it also drives 
tourism to the region; anything 
we can do to bolster the economy 
reaps benefits for the casino 
itself.” 

The event also showcased 
Seminole culture and heritage. 
Alligator wrestling, archery 
demonstrations, traditional 

cooking on the open fire in the 
chickee and plenty of arts and 
crafts for sale drew tourists to the 
cultural village. 

The day before the public 
event, about 500 students 
from Naples, Fort Myers and 
Immokalee toured the grounds 
and learned about ballooning, 
aviation and flight. 

Another highlight of the 
festival was a polo match. The 
balloon field was transformed into 
an arena-sized polo field — 110- 
by-55 yards - for the game. 

Riding atop horses and using 
long-handled mallets, players 
attempted to hit the ball through 


the goal, 8 yards wide. Strategy includes 
body blocking, horse to horse. 

A traditional match is between teams 
of four players; the demonstration game 
pitted two teams of three against each other. 
The players included two Americans, two 
Swiss and two Argentines, and they brought 
30 steeds on which to play. Polo ponies 


are thoroughbred horses of American and 
Argentinian lineage. After each 7. 5 -minute 
chukker, or period, players replaced tired 
horses with fresh ones. 

“It’s exciting because you feel the 
horses right on you,” said Kris Kampsen, 
of Wellington, player and organizer of the 
match. “It’s not like croquet.” 


Tito Gaudenzi grew up playing polo; 
his father was also a professional player. 

“I like the interaction with the horse; 
you become one with the horse,” said 
Gaudenzi, of Switzerland, who organizes 
polo events around the world with Kampsen. 

+ See BALLOONS on page 5A 



Beverly Bidney 

A balloon pilot fills his balloon with hot air to make it rise 
April 26 during the third annual Balloons Over Paradise 
event sponsored by Seminole Casino Immokalee. 
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Eileen Soler 

Foster parent Moses Osceola, of Hollywood Reservation, is awarded a garden basket filled with 
goodies during the Family Services Department’s annual Foster Parent Appreciation Luncheon. 


Foster parents merit 
standing ovations 


BY |H_EENSOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Gratitude was 
served in hefty portions of homemade 
meatloaf, armfuls of thoughtful gifts and 
plenty of applause May 13 at the Foster 
Parent Appreciation Luncheon on Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

Hosted by the Family Services 
Department’s Family Preservation 
program, the two-hour event was a 
welcomed midday break for 60 otherwise 
very busy foster parents. 

“Today is for you who bring stability 
and love to the children of the Tribe and 
to entire families when they are at their 
lowest. We appreciate you for all your 
hard work,” said Waitus Carter, a program 
coordinator who served as emcee. 

Department director Helene Buster 
said about 75 children, from babies to teens, 
are always in some level of placement at 
any given time. Empowered by the Indian 
Children Welfare Act of 1978, the program 
enables Tribal members to open their doors 
to children of their extended family or 
other Tribal children. 

“Without our foster parents we’d have 
to put our children in the outside foster 
system. We want them here, where we are, 
to grow up with Clan families and become 
part of our culture,” Buster said. 

But, while Buster celebrated an 
impressive gathering of loving and 
generous foster parents, she grieved that 
more help is needed. 

“I hate to say that because it means 
we have more children in need. We have 
substance abuse and other problems that 
cause kids to be removed from homes even 
if it’s just for a little while. That’s a fearful 
time for parents and children,” Buster said. 
“But that’s when you step up at a moment’s 
notice.” 

Guest speaker Tara Robbins 
epitomized the event theme: Hand in 
Hand, We Can Work Together. Formerly a 
parent in need, Robbins is now a full-time 
outreach worker for the department and a 
foster mother. Near tears, Robbins spoke 
from her heart. 

“My life was once a shambles. I lost 
material goods, self-respect and my kids. 
To my aunt who stepped in and my family 
who gave me another chance ... today, I 
can be a better mother,” she said. “I am 
honored to be able to give back the love 
that was given to me.” 

Buster said an eight-bed residential 
facility at Big Cypress will be open to youth 
tribalwide likely by the end of the summer. 
The building will provide shelter on a case- 
by-case basis and will be especially helpful 
for adolescents caught in bad domestic 
situations who may not require long-term 
fostering. 

The facility may also be the answer to 
quelling adolescent behavior problems that 
can emerge when a parent, or both, cause 
family dysfunction. 



Eileen Soler 


Family Services Department director Helene 
Buster gives thanks and encouragement to 
foster parents. 


“We have everything the child needs 
right here. School, a medical facility, a 
gym, community center, people who care. 
We have everything they need to become 
productive people and change the odds 
against them,” Buster said. 

Dubbed “Foster Parent Survival 
Kit,” foster parents were given garden 
baskets filled with Band- Aids to mend hurt 
feelings; a toy bear to make life “bearable;” 
marbles for when foster parents lose theirs; 
Life Savers for all the times they are called 
to the rescue; and mints because they make 
the extra super commit-mint. 

Family Preservation administrator 
Kristi Hill said the third annual luncheon, 
with food provided by members of the 
Seminoles in Recovery program, also 
marked National Foster Care Month. 

“History shows that the Tribe takes 
care of their own children. Today, we 
honor that which is done in formal, legal 
placement but within a normal family life,” 
Hill said. 

On April 25, during Child Awareness 
Month, Tribal members also gathered for 
simultaneous demonstrative walks against 
abuse at Big Cypress and Hollywood 
Reservations. 

Buster congratulated the parents for 
always being the ones to take the extra mile 
for children. She recognized that giving 
homes to an extra child or two, or even 
more, requires more hours in the day, food 
to cook, beds to make, homework to check, 
baths to draw. 

“Most people take those things for 
granted, but not you,” Buster said. “You 
do it over and over so that children are not 
afraid to come home. You give them love.” 


Cops prove mettle on motorcycles 
during 25th annual contest 



SPD Lt. Mitch VanSant maneuvers his motorcycle through a difficult course May 3 at the annual 
Southeast Police Motorcycle Rodeo at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. Lt. VanSant 
helped start the event 25 years ago with other officers. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — To demonstrate 
their prowess with motorcycles, 168 motor 
officers from 40 law enforcement agencies 
competed in the 25th annual Southeast 
Police Motorcycle Rodeo at the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

Four motor officers from the Seminole 
Police Department, including Lt. Mitch 
VanSant, competed and helped organize the 
May 3 rodeo. 

“This is a great turnout,” said VanSant, 
who helped start the event 25 years ago 
with other officers. “We do this to raise 
money for C.O.P.S. [Concerns of Police 
Survivors]. Over 25 years, we have given 
more than $500,000 to the program, on 
top of having a really good time with other 
motor officers.” 

Every year a Harley Sportster 883 is 
donated by the factory or local dealers for 
a raffle. Chester’s Fort Lauderdale Harley- 
Davidson donated the bike this year. The 
raffle raised about $50,000. 

“The officers prepared well to make 
the event a success,” said SPD Police Chief 
William Latchford. “They volunteered their 
time and planned this year-round, along 
with their other duties. They represent 
the Tribe in a positive light in the law 
enforcement world; that’s the kind of heart 
our officers have.” 

The Hard Rock parking lot was 
transformed into a maze of orange cones. 
Judges from the Wings of Gold motorcycle 
club stood at every turn to take notes on 
each rider, whose objective was to pass 
through the course as cleanly as possible 
without touching cones, putting a foot on 
the ground or dropping the motorcycle. 

“You need to go slow and take your 
time because you get bonus seconds for 
a clean run,” said SPD Officer Gregg 
Forsyth. “I hope to have a clean run and not 


disappoint the team.” 

Wearing utility belts loaded with 
guns, handcuffs, radios, Tasers, flashlights 
and other necessities of the job, officers 
concentrated intensely as they slowly rode 
through the course. Police departments 
from Maryland, Louisiana and throughout 
Florida were represented. 

“These are some of the best riders in 
the state and the southeast region,” said 
Officer Joe Companion, who has worked 
1 1 years for SPD. “If I remain vertical at 
the end, then I did great.” 

Nerves played a part for some 


competitors, including Officer Erin Young, 
of Margate, who was happy to compete. 

“I could have done worse; I could 
have done better,” Young said. “It’s nerve- 
racking the day of the competition. You put 
yourself in a zone and block off everything 
that’s around you so your nerves don’t 
show.” 

SPD officers finished in the top 15 to 
20 teams overall. 

“Everybody wants to win the 25th 
year,” said Detective James Boudreaux, 
who has been an SPD motor officer for 10 
years, “but there’s a lot of talent out here.” 


♦ SPENCER 

From page 1A 


Other accolades for Battiest include 
writing and producing The Storm with 
brother Zac “Doc” Battiest. The single 
won Best Music Video at the American 


Indian Film Festival in 201 1 . As a teenager 
he opened for Aerosmith, Sting, the Police 
and his favorite artist, Stevie Wonder, in 
front of an audience of more than 1 00,000 
at Hard Rock Calling in London. 

Battiest ’s own life experiences, as well 
as those around him, inspired his latest 
single. 

“I grew up listening 
to elders; my favorite 
thing to do is listen to 
other people’s stories,” 
he said. “I listened and 
created this song. If 
people can relate to it, 
then I feel like I did my 
job.” 

Battiest also created 
a video for Love of My 
Life using a largely 
Native American crew 
and cast. Steven Paul 
Judd, of the Kiawa and 
Choctaw Tribes who 
also directed The Storm , 
was on board for this 
video. They filmed on 
the Hollywood Walk 
of Fame and other Los 
Angeles locations. 

Shayna Jackson, 
Dakota/Cree, was the 
lead actress, Bulgarian 
dancer Valentino 

Vladimirov was the lead 
actor and Pamela Peters, 
Navajo, produced the 
video. The music was 
recorded and produced 
in Zac’s studio on the 
Hollywood Reservation 
by Los Angeles music 
producer B. Howard. 

“Whether or not I 
become a huge success, 
my goal is to elevate 
Native Americans and 
encourage my people to 
go after their dreams in 


whatever field they choose, to do it to the 
best of their ability and at the highest level 
they can,” Battiest said. “It gives me great 
joy and pride to say it was an all-Native 
American production.” 

Battiest always carries his journal, 
in which he writes random sentences, 
paragraphs and ideas that ultimately 
wind up as lyrics put to music. He finds 
inspiration from his ancestors and displays 
Tribal colors during performances. 

“I never forget about how they 
sacrificed for us so we can be where we 
are today,” he said. “That’s what led us to 
write The Storm ; I can’t help but feel the 
presence of my people who came before 
me. It reminds me to be humble and never 
forget where I came from.” 

Primarily a pop and R&B artist, 
Battiest enjoys pop standards sung by 
artists like Tony Bennett, Frank Sinatra and 
Barbara Streisand. 

“A lot of people my age don’t know 
about them,” said Battiest, 23. “I love the 
great American songbook and country 
music because that’s where the stories are 
told that grab at your heart. People are 
hungry for a real story when they listen to 
a record.” 

Battiest said his family keeps him 
grounded and serves as his biggest 
supporters and critics. 

“It all comes from a place of love,” he 
said. “You can’t buy that. They let me make 
my own decisions, which help me to grow 
as a man and as an artist. My career could 
be over tomorrow and I can come home to 
my family and they will just love me. That 
brings me the ultimate joy.” 

Battiest hopes to inspire other Native 
Americans. He is also grateful for the 
support and encouragement from the Tribe, 
the Council and the Board. 

“Music is a tough business and the 
leaders have been behind me my whole 
life,” he said. “That really drives me and 
pushes me to make them proud. The Tribe 
is my family, and I always try to make my 
family proud.” 



Eileen Soler 

Spencer Battiest, right, performs with his brother Zac at the 
Decade of Rock celebration May 9 at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 
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Tribalwide presentations reveal 
7th Generation Project mission 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Actor and former NFL player Jim 
Wame made careers of playing in front 
of cameras, but when the Oglala Lakota 
member stood in the Seminole spotlight 
recently, he revealed another passion. 

“It’s about enlightenment. Most people 
have no clue about Native American history 
or what is happening today,” said Wame, 
founder and president of Warrior Society 
Development. “They are ignorant by 
design.” 

Historically, from the European 
invasion in 1492 up to today’s Indian 
gaming, facts have been twisted or ignored 
to suit the non-Native agenda, he said. 

From April 29 to May 1 in Hollywood, 
Big Cypress and Brighton, Wame exposed 
forgotten, misrepresented or hidden tmths 
to help ignite Native American progress 
throughout Indian Country. 

Co-sponsored by the Seminole 
Tribe’s Native Learning Center (NLC) 
and Seminole Media Productions’ (SMP) 
Native Driven Network, the presentation 
called 7th Generation Project emphasized 
Native sovereignty, language and cultural 
preservation and how decisions made 
by young warriors today should serve 
communities seven generations into the 
future. 

“Our youth tend to get lost in where we 
come from. If it’s not being taught in school 
or at home, it needs to be taught here. We 
must let them know why and how they 
should move us to the future,” said NLC 
executive director Georgette Palmer Smith, 
of the Kiowa Tribe in Oklahoma. 

Smith credited SMP videographer 
and producer John-L Voth for Wame’s 
appearance. Smith said Voth “started the 
dialog” while filming Warne’s message 
at NLC’s summer conference last year. 
Voth then produced subsequent videos that 
further explored Indian Country issues and 
the seven generations belief. 

The movement is rooted in a prophesy 
made by Lakota Medicine Man Black Elk 
after the 1890 massacre at Wounded Knee, 
S.D. that left 300 Lakota men, women and 
children at the hands of the U.S. Army. Black 
Elk said it would take seven generations 
to heal the broken circle of life caused by 


constant Indian oppression that reached a 
devastating climax with the massacre. 

Many believe Black Elk referred to 
the Trail of Tears (1831-1839) as the first 
generation and that the seventh generation 
is the youth of today. When subtracted from 
the current decade, seven times 25 (the 
average span of a generation) dates back to 
the Trail of Tears era. 

Smith said youth at Warne’s 

presentation in Hollywood paid close 

attention when Native decimation was 
compared to the genocide of the Holocaust. 

“The grandchildren (of Seminole 
Tribe founders) perked up when they heard 
about our genocide. Now, when they visit 
Washington, D.C. and 

see the (United States 
Holocaust Memorial 
Museum) they will know 
that it happened to our 
people, too,” Smith said. 

Historians disagree 
about how many Natives 
lived in North America 
before Christopher 

Columbus arrived, but 
estimates - from 1.5 

million to 112 million - 
average about 37 million. 

In any case, only 237,000 
American Indians were 
counted in the 1900 U.S. 

Census. 

Under the heading 
“Ethnic Cleansing,” 

Wame showed a Sept. 24, 

1863 newspaper clipping 
from The Daily Republican in Minnesota 
that advertised “$200 for every red-skin 
sent to Purgatory. This sum is more than 
the dead bodies of all the Indians east of the 
Red River are worth.” 

“It is shocking to some people. Some 
wonder, ‘How could we not know this?”’ 
Wame said. “It’s my responsibility to never 
forget and to teach everyone.” 

In Big Cypress, about 25 people 
attended the presentation. Many were 
stunned when Wame said that Native 
Americans are the only population in the 
United States guaranteed federal health 
care but the last on the list when it comes to 
distribution - which falls below convicted 
criminals in prisons. 


“How is it that lawbreakers - who 
include pedophiles, thieves and dmg dealers 
- get more health care allowance than we 
do? We’re the only people with the legal 
right to health care but what we get is health 
care that ensures the highest diabetes rates 
and the lowest life expectancy,” Warne said. 

In fact, a 2013 Bureau of Prisons report 
blamed skyrocketing health care costs 
for catapulting annual prisoner medical 
allocations to nearly $6,000 per inmate in 
2012. Meanwhile, in a 2012 Indian Health 
Service National Tribal Budget Formulation 
report, only $2,896 was provided for Native 
Americans per capita during the same year. 

Renee Tigertail was appalled. 

“We need to have 
more teaching. Eve been 
to school, but I never 
heard about most of this 
before,” said Tigertail, 
who attended public 
schools in Clewiston. 

Wame, a nationally 
recognized motivational 
speaker armed with 
college degrees that 
include a master’s 
in post- secondary 

education, takes every 
chance to educate. The 
most frequent lesson he 
doles out is Indian 101 — 
often unexpectedly. 

He obliterates myths 
when non-Natives spout 
common misconceptions, 
explaining to them that 
Indians do pay federal taxes; Tribal profits 
are not distributed to every Native in Indian 
Country; all Natives do not speak the same 
language; and none of the languages are 
called “Indian” or spoken in broken diction, 
like Tonto in The Lone Ranger. 

In 2011, while in Washington, D.C. 
to speak before a Senate committee about 
the use of Indians as sports mascots, Warne 
met a congressman in the hallway who 
commented that all Native Americans are 
getting rich off casinos. Warne asked the 
congressman if he received money from 
Donald Tmmp lately, since Tmmp is white. 

“The majority of casinos (in Indian 
Country) are so tiny that when you know 
what Tribes are doing well, you know 
the answer is hardly any. People are kept 
ignorant by design,” said Wame, who 
believes 30 percent of Congress has no 
care for Native interests because federally 
recognized Tribes exist in only 35 states. 

“We’re a quiet people,” Tigertail said. 
“We’re easily discounted.” 

Wame said much of the ignorance is 
perpetuated in American schools where 
the history, culture and philosophies of the 
country’s first nation of diverse peoples are 
ignored. 

For decades following the mass 
relocations, the same disregard occurred in 
reservation schools. Native children ripped 
from families were forced into boarding 
schools and told to forget who they were. 
Thousands were punished brutally, even to 
death, for uttering their language. Their hair 
was shorn and their clothing was replaced 
with English school uniforms. 

“We need history written by our 
people, and we, all elders in training, have 
to teach it. Only through education can we 
counter the ignorance,” Wame said. 

Smith said she hopes Wame’s 
presentation will inspire adults and youths 
to heed the seven generations philosophy. 

“Hopefully, what people learn today will 
carry through to stronger, safer and sustainable 
communities tomorrow,” she said. 



Eileen Soler 

Jim Warne hosts the 7th Generation Project April 30 at Big Cypress Reservation. The educational 
event, co-hosted by Seminole Media Productions and the Native Learning Center and presented also 
in Hollywood and Brighton, included little known facts about Indian Country history and culture. 


“It’s about 
enlightenment. 
Most people have no 
clue about Native 
American history or 
what is happening 
today.” 

- Jim Warne, founder and 
president of Warrior Society 
Development 


♦ HARD ROCK 

From page 1A 


annual economic impact of $276 million 
including $138 million for payments to 
employees and another $138 million for 
in- state purchases of goods and services. 
Roughly 3,750 employees work for the 
hotel and casino complex. 

“People gave us reason after reason 
why (Hard Rock Hollywood) would never 
work,” Allen said. 

Naysayers noted the inner city location 
a distance from the beach; the economy 
of the time which dashed plans for 750 
rooms down to 500 rooms; record rains 
that consistently delayed constmction; 
nonexistent street infrastmcture; and no slot 
machines. 

Annually, the hotel operates at 98 


percent capacity. About 15,000 people come 
through on weekdays and about 40,000 
show up on weekends to enjoy the hotel, 
casino, big-name concerts, fine restaurants, 
upscale shopping and Seminole cultural 
events. 

Most important: The money stays at 
home through a compact deal with the state 
and dividends sharing with Tribal members. 

According to a recent press release, 
the total annual economic impact to the 
community at large is $516 million and 
6,600 jobs. 

The pow-wow event offered visitors a 
glimpse of Seminole culture with alligator 
wrestling and snake shows at the Okalee 
amphitheater, patchwork and bead jewelry 
in a vendor midway, and authentic foods 
cooked to order at a cluster of outdoor 
chickees. 

People from many Tribes including 


the Kiowa, Comanche, Lakota, Oneida and 
Cherokee participated in dance and drum 
contests. 

Celebrities who have appeared 
at Hard Rock Live also popped in via 
a video broadcast before the event. 
International stars including Gloria Estefan, 
Jerry Seinfeld, Jason Taylor and Lady 
Antebellum offered good wishes for future 
anniversaries. 

Allen said plans are in the works for 
improvements and expansions that will 
likely include a new hotel entrance, a lobby 
bar and the creation of several super suites. 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
remembers 2001 when only a “coming 
soon” sign stood desolate but hopeful on 
State Road 7. 

“Now I know what they mean when 
they say, ‘Time flies when you’re having 
fun,”’ Councilman Osceola said. 
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Eileen Soler 

Representatives of five nonprofit organizations display oversize checks for $100,000 (over the course of 10 years) during the Decade of Rock 
celebration May 9 at Hard Rock Live. 



Beverly Bidney 

Attendees learn about patchwork and other Tribal arts and crafts from Larry Mike Osceola II and 
Gordon Ollie Wareham April 30 at the launch of the Tribal Art Project at Stranahan House. 


Tribal Art Project 
takes first steps at 
Stranahan House 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Seminoles 
have traveled to Stranahan House in Fort 
Lauderdale since the early 20th century 
when they traded, learned English and 
stayed for days at a time. Tribal members 
gathered again at the historic site April 30 
to promote Seminole art and culture at the 
launch of the Tribal Art Project. 

The project, conceived by Upper 
Room Art Gallery owner Robin Haines 
Merrill, was a winner of the John S. and 
James L. Knight Foundation’s Knight 
Arts Challenge in 2013. The event at the 
Stranahan House was held to raise money 
to meet the requirement of a $30,000 
matching grant. 

“Robin is trying to start an art village 
and incorporate Seminole culture into it,” 
said Pedro Zepeda, who will contribute 
his artistic skills by carving a canoe. “It’s 
an interesting way to promote the arts 
district.” 

The Tribal Art Project will be held at 
Merrill’s art gallery located on Las Olas 
Riverfront near SW First Avenue and the 
New River. Zepeda will carve a traditional 
13 -foot dugout canoe from a cypress log at 
the gallery. He plans to work on the project 
a few days a month and expects it will take 
a year or two to complete. 

The project combines art and 
community. During an October event, 
called “Paddle Up,” dugout canoes, paddle 
boards, kayaks and modern canoes will 


make their way down the Himmarshee 
Canal in Fort Lauderdale to highlight the 
area’s rich history. Because Zepeda’s canoe 
won’t be ready in time, Merrill plans to use 
replica dugout canoes, including one from 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

The arts district will also feature other 
cultural aspects of the Tribe, including 
patchwork. 

Larry Mike Osceola II displayed 
vintage and modern patchwork pieces 
along with traditional sweetgrass baskets 
and dolls made by his mother, Minnie 
Doctor, at the kick-off event. 

“I hope to bring understanding of 
patchwork and its history,” Osceola said. 
“It’s one of the most iconic art forms 
in Florida, and it all started with Singer 
sewing machines and fabric, which 
Seminole women got from Stranahan.” 

Merrill, who has worked with the poor 
in the Philippines and has participated in 
cultural exchanges in China and Upper 
Mongolia, feels strongly about indigenous 
art. Once the canoe project begins, she will 
post video and stop-action photos of its 
progress in the window of the gallery. 

“We want to broaden the scope of 
non-Native American people and integrate 
art and culture into activities in the 
community,” she said. “It’s important to be 
able to pass it down and let other people 
see it. Everyone can learn as they watch 
the canoe being carved. It’s not just about 
saving the art that’s being lost; it’s also 
about the experience and the act of creating 
arts and crafts.” 



Beverly Bidney 

John Williams and Jennifer Tyler, of Miami, learn about Seminole carving techniques from Pedro 
Zepeda at the launch of the Tribal Art Project at Stranahan House April 30. 


♦ BALLOONS 

From page 3A 


The roar of hooves combined with 
the shouts of players made for an exciting 
match. During halftime, spectators were 
invited onto the field for the traditional 
stomping of the divots, or mounds of 


earth torn up by hooves. Music played 
and people danced, pranced and stomped 
divots flat. 

After the match, music by Rachel/ 
Hughes Band, JJ McCoy Band and 
headliner Sister Hazel kept the crowd 
moving and grooving. As the sun sank 
in the sky, the glow of tethered balloons 
illuminated by propane filled the field. 



Beverly Bidney 

Polo players battle for the ball April 26 during Balloons Over Paradise in Immokalee. 
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Darrell Hill, of the Oneida Nation, leads a grand entry 
ceremony. 


j 

Eileen Soler 

Dancers give their all dressed in full regalia for the men’s Fancy 
Feather Dance competition. 


Eileen Soler 

The new Miss Indian World 2014, Taylor Christianna Thomas, of Fort Hall, Idaho, is flanked by 
her court and contestants at the Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, N.M. 


♦ POW-WOW 

From page 1A 


years of her renowned youth ambassador 
program that inspires the young to maintain 
cultural beliefs while they take on the world 
on and off the reservation. 

“We don’t have to leave our values 
at the reservation or our home. You have 
to take them with you and be that person 
all the time wherever you are,” Harris said 
in an interview with Tara Gatewood, of 
Koahnic Broadcast Corporation’s Native 
America Calling. 

For members of Danza Azteca 
Chichimela, just getting to the pow-wow 


was a feat. Troupe dancers and musicians, 
all indigenous to South America but none 
affiliated with a recognized Tribe, traveled 
from Los Angeles, San Fernando and San 
Gabriel Valley in California. 

Sergio Ruiz, of Los Angeles, said the 
Aztec troupe was allowed to dance in the 
grand entrance and on Pow-Wow Alley, but 
they were not sponsored by the Gathering 
of Nations organization. 

“We are here through the grace of the 
Creator. Just to be here with our Native 
brothers and sisters is enough. It’s about 
sharing our specific cultures, and regardless 
of how we got here, we came to share,” 
Ruiz said. 
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Eileen Soler 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie waves to thousands of spectators April 
24 during a standing-room-only grand entry ceremony. 


Eileen Soler 

Stephen Bowers and wife, Elizabeth, share the latest news about the 
American Indian Veterans Memorial Initiative (AIVMI) to festival attendees. 


Eileen Soler 

The Crazy Spirit drum group, of Michigan and Ontario, compete at the Gathering of 
Nations. 


Eileen Soler 

Thousands file in during the grand entry ceremony. 


Eileen Soler 

Patricia Lopez, of the Pueblo Nation in New Mexico, is among thousands of dancers 
and singers who filled the University of New Mexico basketball stadium during the 
April 24 grand entry ceremony for the 31 st annual Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow. 
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954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 
Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 
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Yamaha. The 1st Name in MotorsportsT 


P D% 10% down payment required. Applies to purchases of new 2010-2014 ATVs & Side x Sides-, made on a Yamaha Installment Financing Loan account from 12/77/13 to 6/301/U. Offer js subject to credit 
approval by GE Capital Retail Bank. Maximum contract length is 36 months. Minimum amount financed is 15 JO Fixed APR of 3.99%, 5.99%. 6.99% or IZ.99% assigned based on credit approval 
criteria Example Monthly payments per $ FOOD financed based on 36 month term are $29 52 at W% rate and $33.69 at 1299%. Standard down payment requirement is based on credit approval 
criteria. "Customer Cash offer good on select 2010 2013 models between 12/27/1 3- 6/30/U Offer good in the IL5.. excluding the state of Hawaii. ATV models shown are recommended for use 
only by riders 16 years and elder. Raptor 700R & TOUR recommended for experienced riders only Yamaha recommends that all A1V riders lake an approved training course for safety and training 
information, see your dealer or call the AW Safety institute at 1 000 887 OT. ATVs can be hazardous to operate For your safety- Always avoid paved surfaces. Never ride on public roads. Always 
wear a helmet, eye protection and protective clothing. Never carry passengers. Never engage in stunt riding. Riding and alcohotftfnjgs don t mix. Avoid excessive speed. And be particularly careful on 
difficult terrain Professional riders depicted on a closed courses. Shown with optional accessories. ©7013 Yamaha Motor Corporation, U S A All rights reserved * YamahaMotorsports,com 12/13 



Open enrollment is over 
but you can still sign up! 


As an American Indian or Alaska Native you 
can still sign up for health insurance. Here is 
what you need to know: 

J L 

• Members of a federally recognized 
tribe and Alaska Native shareholders 
can enroll after the open enrollment 
period ends. You can enroll anytime 
and change plans once a month. 

• If you applied for an exemption from 
the shared responsibility payment, 
you can still sign up. You are still 
eligible to apply for the Marketplace, 
Medicaid, or CHIP 

h r 


Find out if you and your family 
qualify for free or low-cost 
coverage, Medicaid, or CHIP 

Contact your local Indian 
health program, visit 

www.healthcare.gov/tribal, 
or call 1 - 800 - 318-2596 

(TTY: 1-855-889-4325). 
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Health Insurance Marketplace 


Even 
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I - Protect yourself from - 

— a fish J 

L making a mistake^- — 

wouldn’t \ 

w Practice these simple phrases! 

get 

“No, you can’t search my car.” 

caught 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 

if it | 

“No, 1 don’t want to talk with you.” 

“Call my lawyer!” 

kept • 

r 

its , Cah Guy Seligman 

mouth 

954-760-7600 

shut u 

l 24 hours a day 

The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern In bolh the Slate 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and BrowaTd Counlyi ha has been in private practice lor 16 yearn. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law School in 1987. and was admitted to I he Florida Bar in 1988. 
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Grass dancers compete in a memorial Grass Dance special at Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow in 
memory of Seminole Tribe member Casey Dean McCall. 


Grass Dance contest 
held in memory of 
Casey Dean McCall 


BYEILEENSOLER 
Staff Reporter 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Drums 
and songs swelled to deafening decibels 
while men cloaked in quills, bones, ribbons 
and brightly colored fabric swayed and 
stomped, furiously mimicking grass that 
catches the wind on the Northern Great 
Plains. 

About 120 grass dancers filled the 
University of New Mexico basketball 
stadium April 26 during the Gathering of 
Nations Pow-Wow to honor the memory 
of Seminole Tribe member Casey Dean 
McCall and win championship grass 
dancing prizes. 

“Our relative has gone on to the spirit 
world,” said the announcer to a packed 
audience at the 3 1 st annual pow-wow. “On 
Sept. 3, 2006, he went home to the Maker, 
the great Creator.” 

The competition, one of several 
specials at the largest pow-wow in North 
America, was sponsored by Casey’s 
mother, Wanda Bowers, of Hollywood 
Reservation. At Bowers’ side were Casey’s 
sister, Christine McCall, and a cadre of 
loved ones including Stephen Bowers, 
Elizabeth Bates, Mary Jene Koenes, 
Christine and Sonny Nevaquaya, and 
Seminole Princesses Tia Blais-Billie and 
Brianna Blais-Billie. 

“It makes me so proud because the 
dancers remembered Casey. It reminded 
me that they knew him and they loved 
him,” Wanda Bowers said. 

Casey was only 18 when he passed 


away tragically just a few months after his 
high school graduation from Sheridan Hills 
Christian School. The Hollywood resident 
was a formidable football player who had 
earned a Gatorade Offensive Player of 
the Year award, the team’s Most Valuable 
Player title and a spot on the Broward 
County All-Star team. 

He was also a pow-wow fan who 
made grass dancing a passion since age 
7. Per tradition, he learned the dance from 
watching others then earned permission 
from Tribal elders to perform. Casey’s 
love for the powerful Medicine Dance was 
evident when he performed at the Seminole 
Tribal Fair in Hollywood and the Discover 
Native America in St. Petersburg. 

But Casey passed away before he could 
compete with adults at national events. 

“He never made it to the adult dance 
- that’s why it was so important to have 
others dance for him,” Wanda Bowers said. 
“I think I can let him rest now.” 

Koenes led a prayer for the nearly 
15,500 spectators who stood in silence. 

“We’re given our children from the 
Creator but it is up to Him when He takes 
them home,” Koenes said. 

The crowd hooted and cheered as the 
dancers stomped in a frenzy of brilliant 
colors until all but two men were cut from 
the group. 

An epic tiebreaker dance-off lasted 
three sessions and brought spectators to the 
floor laying down cash at the feet of Lakota 
Clairmont, of Denver, Colo., and Julius 
Not Afraid, of Rocky Boy, Mont. 

Clairmont left the victor. 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe members pose with Lakota Clairmont, of Denver, Colo., center, the winner of 
the Casey Dean McCall memorial Grass Dance special at the Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow in 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Miss Florida Seminole represents at 
biggest pow-wow in North America 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Twenty- 
three of Indian Country’s most talented 
and beautiful young women vied at 
the Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow in 
Albuquerque, N.M. for the coveted title of 
Miss Indian World 2014. 

Among them at the April 24-26 event 
was Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie, 
18, a Hollywood resident and graduating 
senior at Pine Crest School in Fort 
Lauderdale. 

“It was a great experience and it was 
fun to see everyone do well; we were rooting 
for each other,” said Blais-Billie, who was 
accompanied to the pageant by her sister Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Blais-Billie 
and Miss Florida Seminole chairwoman 
Wanda Bowers. 

The contest opened with the talent 
section. Blais-Billie - daughter of the late 
July Billie, of the Otter Clan, and hairstylist 
France Blais-Billie - displayed her flair for 
fashion with a lineup of handmade Seminole 
dolls decked in patchwork dresses. 

Later, the contestants ages 18-25 
proved individual forte for public speaking 
by answering impromptu questions. Blais- 
Billie was asked to describe the Seminole 
Tribe as she would to an outsider. 

“We’re a very proud, tight-knit 
community open to sharing our crafts and 
our language,” she said. 

iHeartRadio host Beulah Sunrise, of 
Albuquerque, who served on the pageant 
committee, said the competition was 
about empowerment, sharing cultures and 
networking. The women, mostly college 
students or recent graduates, represented 
diverse Tribes from New 
York to Alaska. 

“It’s important to 
be strong as Nations but 
when the contestants 
network, join together 
and help each other, 
they fulfill one of the 
main purposes,” Sunrise 
said. “They learn from 
their differences and 
similarities which grooms 
them to be future leaders.” 

Many women from 
the pageant’s 31 -year 
history have become 
leaders in different areas of Tribal society, 
including government. They all become 
sisters for life. 

Bowers, a two-time Miss Florida 
Seminole princess, proved the sisterhood 
sentiment by honoring Miss Indian World 
coordinator Melonie Mathews with a 
Seminole patchwork skirt and cape. 

“It’s official. I am making Melonie 


“It was a great 
experience, and 
it was fun to see 
everyone do well.” 

- Tia Blais-Billie, 
Miss Florida Seminole 


Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie participates in a grand entry ceremony, flanked by queens 
from other Tribes throughout the nation, at the Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, N.M. 

Mathews a Seminole sister,” Bowers said 
during a special presentation at the pow- 
wow. 

The last segment of the competition 
highlighted Native dances. 

Blais-Billie performed a modem Jingle 
Dress Dance, which has its origins in the 
Ojibwe Nation. She learned the dance just 
a few weeks before the pageant. 

In the end, the panel 
of 25 judges chose Miss 
Shoshone-Bannock Queen 
Taylor Christianna Thomas, 
of Fort Hall, Idaho, to wear 
the Miss Indian World 2014 
crown. Megan Leary, of the 
Native village of Napaimute 
in Alaska, took first runner- 
up; Danielle Ta’Sheena Finn, 
of the Standing Rock Sioux 
from Bismarck, N.D., placed 
third. 

Blais-Billie was thrilled 
to escort the new court, 
flanked by all contestants, on 
their first honor walk. She said she learned 
much from the experience, especially about 
other Tribal cultures. 

“It was really a supportive environment. 

There wasn’t a real sense of competition. I 
came back a lot more confident,” she said. 


Staff Reporter Beverly 
contributed to this article. 


Eileen Soler 

Bidney Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie performs a 
modern Jingle Dress Dance. 
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Homegrown Hybiskus rocks Stage 49 


Eileen Soler 

RC North Jr. plays lead guitar in Hybiskus, an alternative rock band, at Gathering of Nations. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — All the 
way from South Florida, and in the midst 
of a New Mexico dust storm, the alternative 
rock band Hybiskus shook Stage 49 at 
the 31st annual Gathering of Nations in 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Led by RC North Jr., of Hollywood 
Reservation, on lead guitar, with Gery K on 
bass and Alex Blue on dmms, the band tore 
into a set of three original gmnge metal tunes 
with lyrics reminiscent of Soundgarden, 
Smashing Pumpkins and Nirvana. 

“I love the beats and I love that the lead 
is Native,” said Troy Martza, of the Zuni Tribe 
in New Mexico - and a new Hybiskus fan. 

The April 26 show marked North’s 
third time playing at the annual pow-wow 
but the first with Hybiskus, which formed 
in the summer of 2013. The trio attended 
Hollywood Hills High School together. 

North, who began writing and playing 
music at 14, has a degree in filmmaking 
from Full Sail University in Orlando. Of 
Winnebago and Ojbway decent on his 
father’s side and Seminole on his mother’s 


side, North said the band was fortunate to 
land stage time at the pow-wow. 

“We’re hoping this will catapult us to 


more opportunities,” North said. “Getting to 
play here is great and representing my Tribe 
is an honor.” 




Eileen Soler 

Dressed in full regalia and representing 700 Tribes throughout Indian Country in Canada, the United States and Mexico, dancers and singers stream onto the floor at the Univerversity of New Mexico’s basketball stadium to mark the opening of the 
31st annual Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow. 
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Hurricane Season 2014 


A hurricane is a type of tropical cyclone that 

forms over tropical waters and rotates inward 
with high wind speeds. When it makes landfall 
it can bring high waves, tornadoes, damaging winds, 
torrential rains and floods, which can affect power, 
roadways, homes and buildings. Tropical cyclones 
in the Northern Hemisphere rotate counterclockwise. 
Types of tropical cyclones are: 

Tropical Depression: A tropical cyclone with wind 
speeds up to 38 mph 

Tropical Storm: A tropical cyclone with wind speeds 
from 39 mph up to 73 mph 

Hurricane: A tropical cyclone with wind speeds 74 
mph or higher is considered a Category 1 hurricane by 
the Saffir-Simpson Hurricane Wind Scale 

Major Hurricane: A tropical cyclone with maximum 
sustained winds of 1 1 1 mph or higher, corresponds to 
a Category 3, 4 or 5 


Watches & Warnings, Know the Difference 

Tropical Storm Watch: Winds of 39 to 73 mph are 
possible within 48 hours 

Tropical Storm Warning: winds of 39 to 73 mph are 
possible within 36 hours 

Hurricane Watch: Conditions with sustained winds 
of 74 mph or higher are possible within 48 hours (two 
days) of anticipated onset of tropical-storm-force 
winds. Watches are issued in advance of the storm to 
provide enough lead time to set response actions into 
motion for life safety. Purchase extra gas, food and 
water, close shutters, and relocate to a safe area. 

Hurricane Warning: Conditions with sustained 
winds of 74 mph or higher are possible within 36 
hours of the onset of tropical-storm-force winds. A 
warning is issued when conditions pose a threat to life 
or property. 


2014 HURRICANE NAMES 

Arthur, Bertha, Cristobal, Dolly, Edouard, Fay, Gonzalo, Hanna, Isaias, Josephine, 
Kyle, Laura, Marco, Nana, Omar, Paulette, Rene, Sally, Teddy, Vicky, Wilfred 



DISASTER SUPPLY KIT 
CHECKLIST 


Disaster Supply Kits should include 
supplies for three to seven days 


□ Bottled water (at least 1 gallon per person per day) 

□ Medications (at least two weeks’ supply) 

CD Battery powered radio 

CD Flashlight/extra batteries 

□ Canned goods/can opener 

□ Whistle 

□ Mosquito repellent/citronella candles 

□ First aid kit 

□ Items for a baby (formula, bottles, wipes, diapers etc.) 
CD Lighter 

CD Keep important documents in a waterproof 
container (insurance, medical records, bank account 
numbers, social security card, etc.) 

□ Cash for purchases after the storm 

□ Vehicle with full gas tank 

□ Cell phone charger 

□ Plastic tarp 

CD Cleanup supplies 

□ Plastic trash bags 

CD Paper goods (plates, cups, utensils) 


KIDS’ CORNER 

Extreme weather can be scary for children. To 
calm their fears, talk softly, hold them close and 
tell them they are safe. Teach them what actions 
to take when storms arrive, such as staying 
indoors and seeking shelter in a small room with 
no windows. Children need to know the threat of 
lightning, strong winds and heavy rain. Have kids 
pack their own emergency bags before a storm 
with fun items to keep them busy during a storm. 

Kids, fill your own backpack with these 
emergency items: 

CD Toys 
CD Books 

□ Games 

□ Snacks 

□ Pillow and blanket 
CD Flashlight 

PET PLAN 

Remember to include your pets in your emergency 
plan. Pets should shelter with you; be sure to bring 
enough supplies for them. Here is a storm checklist 
for your pet. 

Pet Storm Kit Checklist 

□ Water (1 gallon per day, for three days) 

□ Dry pet food for two weeks 

□ Food dish/water bowls 

□ Vaccination records 

□ Medications 

H Collar ID and leash 
H Crate 

□ Photo of your pet 

□ Garbage bags, newspaper, paper towels, litter 
CD Treats 


HURRICANE SAFETY 

If the storm threatens any Tribal community, 
Emergency Management will activate the 
Emergency Operations Center (EOC) to begin 
the process of notifications. To be ready and resilient 
this Hurricane season, follow these guidelines: 

During a Hurricane Watch 

During this period you should focus on securing your 
home and property: 

• Put your storm shutters up 

• Bring in lawn furniture, garbage cans and other 
items that are not tied down and could become 
airborne 

• Protect your electronics with surge protectors 
and water proof coverings 

• Monitor the storm’s progress by listening to the 
radio or watching television 

• Get fuel in car and for generator 

• Fill clean tub with water for washing and 
sanitary purposes 

Staying with Family During a Storm 

Many Tribal members choose to stay with family 
during a hurricane. Remember to take your pre- 
packed Disaster Kit filled with important items from 
the Disaster Supply Checklist with you. 

During a Hurricane 

If a hurricane is likely to impact your area, you 
should: 

• Monitor your radio or TV for weather 
updates 

• Follow instructions from Tribal officials 

• Stay indoors, preferably in an interior room 
with no windows 

• If flooding threatens your home, turn off 
electricity at the main breaker 

• Use flashlights; do not use candles for light 

• DO NOT GO OUTSIDE during the “eye of the 
storm.” There is only a brief period of calm 
before the hurricane force winds return 

• Stay calm and keep busy indoors 


Immediately After a Hurricane 

Many injuries occur in the aftermath of a hurricane. 
To protect you and your family: 

• Remain inside until the area is safe. If you must 
go outside, watch for fallen objects and downed 
power lines 

• Wear shoes at all times 

• Continue to monitor the radio or TV for 
information. Tribal authorities may also provide 
instructions door to door 

• Inspect your home for damage. Check for gas 
leaks, broken glass and flood waters 

• Do not operate charcoal grills, propane 
camping stoves or generators indoors 

• Do not drive or walk through flood waters 

• Stay away from downed power lines, and report 
them immediately to SPD and your electric 
company 

Cleanup After a Storm Takes Time 

• Discard any food that has spoiled 

• If you need help call Seminole Police 
Department or Emergency Management 


Saffir-Simpson Hurricane Wind Scale Definitions 

Category 

Wind(mph) 

Description 

1 

74-95 

M inimal: Power outages. 

2 

96-110 

Moderate: Power loss is expected 
with outages that could last several 
days to weeks. 

3 

111-129 

Extensive: Power and water loss is 
expected that could last weeks. 

4 

130-156 

Extreme: Power and water loss 
will last weeks to months. M ost of 

the area will be uninhabitable for 

weeks or months. 

5 

157+ 

Catastrophic: Power outages will 
last for weeks to possibly months. 
Most of the area will be 

uninhabitable for weeks or months. 


TORNADOES 

Tornadoes can occur at any time of day, any day of 
the year, and appear rapidly when conditions are 
warm, humid and windy. Monitor weather conditions 
and reports for severe weather watches and warnings. 
Stay safe by: 

• Immediately seeking shelter inside a building 

• Go into a safe room (with no windows), such as 
a closet or bathroom 

• Cover your head with hard helmet, sit in a 
corner for protection and listen to the radio for 
weather updates 

• Stay away from windows 

The Enhanced Fujita (EF) Scale is used by the 
National Weather Service (NWS) to assign a rating 
of a tornado based on the estimated wind speeds and 
related damage. 

EF Scale Rating - 3 Second Wind Gust (mph) 

EF 0 65-85 mph 

EF 1 86-110 mph 

EF 2 111-135 mph 

EF 3 136-165 mph 

EF 4 166-200 mph 

EF 5 Over 200 mph 

Tornado Watch is issued when conditions are 
favorable for the development of tornadoes or severe 
thunderstorms. During a watch, be ready to move to a 
safe room. 

Tornado Warning is issued when a funnel cloud or 
rotation is detected by radar or sighted by a storm 
spotter. Seek shelter immediately. Stay tuned to your 
radio for alerts and information during the Watch 
period. 


FLOODING 

Heavy rains can cause flooding. Flood waters 
can severely damage property and hold many 
hidden dangers, so remember: 

• DO NOT walk, swim or play in rain water or 
standing flood water 

• Infections can be caused by hidden sharp 
objects that can puncture your skin 

• Contaminated water collects from pastures, 
sewage and car oils that can cause infections 

• Electric shock may occur from downed 
power lines in the water 

• Do not drive through floods. A car, truck, golf 
cart or ATV can be easily swept away or stall out 

• Be careful of snakes, alligators and 
mosquitoes 


Hurricane season 
June 1 - Nov. 30 


Contact Numbers 

Health Centers & Special Medical Needs 

Hollywood/Trail: 954-962-2009 
Big Cypress: 863-983-5151 
Immokalee/Naples: 239-867-3400 
Brighton/Tampa/Ft. Pierce: 863-763-0271 

Pharmacy 

954-96 1-7210 or 954-965- 1331 
Toll-Free: 866-961-7210 
Fax: 954-967-6789 

Animal Control 

954-965-1321 

Debris & Trash Pickup: Public Works 

866-625-5376 

Generators: Construction Management 

863-902-3200 ext. 130 14 

Police & Fire Rescue Communications 

(N on-Emergency) 

Hollywood/Coconut Creek/Trail: 
954-967-8900 

Big Cypress/Naples/Immokalee: 
863-983-2285 
Brighton/Tampa/Ft. Pierce: 

863-763-5731 

Housing & Shutters Assistance 

Hollywood: 954-985-2300 ext. 4 
Big Cypress: 863-805-2940 
Brighton: 863-824-6051 
Immokalee: 239-657-4509 
Fort Pierce: 772-466-1492 
Tampa: 813-246-3100 
Trail: 305-553-8245 ext.O 
Housing After-Hours 
800-617-7517 

Emergency Management 

954-967-3650 
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NUMBER 

TYPE 

NAME 

DATE 


1 

T 

ANDREA 

JUN 5-7 


2 

T 

BARRY 

JUN 17-20 

45® 

3 

T 

CHANTAL 

JUL 7-10 


4 

T 

DORIAN 

JUL 23-AUG 3 


5 

T 

ERIN 

AUG 15-18 


6 

T 

FERNAND 

AUG 25-26 
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SEP 4-13 

40® 
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H 
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H 
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10 

T 
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OCT 3-6 


12 
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LORENZO 

OCT 21-24 
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14 

SS 

UNNAMED 
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For emergencies dial 911 
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SEMINOLE TRiBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER- 


Identifying the 



The David West Collection: 
A Mikasuki scholar’s legacy 
at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 



Carefully cataloguing Mikasuki words and carefully analyzing grammatical structures is the tedious 
job West has. “It's difficult ” he admits , U but it's also fascinating 


SUBMITTED BY TENNI LE JACK SON 
Collections Assistant 

The native languages of the Tribal community 
play an important part of Seminole culture, history and 
identity. They serve as distinct representations of the 
Tribe. 

Because of its significance, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum is always interested in obtaining language- 
related materials to help preserve Seminole culture and 
history. 

The Museum is currently processing a donation 
of research materials on the Mikasuki language. The 
collection consists of an estimated 4,000 documents 
compiled by Christian missionary and linguist David 
West. 

It includes technical notes, newspaper clippings, 
scholarly publications, personal letters, worksheets 
and a number of other materials related to the Seminole 
Tribe and its languages. 

The Museum was thrilled to acquire this addition, 
which the Summer Institute of Linguistics International 
donated in 2008. The faith-based organization works 
to promote language development throughout the 
global community. 

The collection was established in the late 1950s 
as part of efforts to produce a Bible in the Mikasuki 
language. This undertaking was organized by the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators Inc., whose global 
initiatives aim at translating the Bible into minority 
languages. 

Under the auspices of the organization, David 
West and his wife, Virginia, worked as missionaries to 
create a Bible in one of the native tongues of Seminole 
Tribal members. This type of academic work was not 
typical of missionaries. 

In fact, the Museum recently acquired an article 
from a 1967 All Florida magazine, in which West 
refers to himself as more of a scientific missionary 
than an evangelical one. 

Regardless of this fact, his religious interests and 
background as a trained linguist made him a perfect 
candidate to complete the assignment. 

Because Mikasuki had not been formally studied 
by non-Native speakers, the project required West to 
conduct exhaustive research on every aspect of the 
language, including those that are unique to Mikasuki 
and do not exist in English. 

To grasp a better understanding of the language, 
West immersed himself in Seminole culture by living 
among Tribal members on the Big Cypress Reservation 
for several years. 



During that time, he reached out to Tribal members 
such as Nellie Smith, Frances Osceola and Betty Mae 
Jumper who, among several others, served 
as Native informants. 

His interactions with Tribal members 
were a valuable and important part of his 
research. 

While his missionary duties were not 
traditional, his faith-driven efforts led to 
the creation of a Mikasuki alphabet, which 
created the foundation for developing the 
written language. 

Items within the collection include a 
Mikasuki dictionary, an educational booklet 
for instructors teaching Mikasuki and a set 
of vocabulary flash cards. 

As part of its cataloging process, 
Museum staff are thoroughly documenting 
each page of the collection, which will 
include names of Tribal members who 
worked with West and scanned images of 
each document. Cataloging will take several 
years. 

Because of the cultural sensitivity of 
the materials, access to the collection will 
be limited to Tribal members and will not be 
made available online. 

Seminole Tribe members are invited 
to view the collection. Call the Museum to 
make an appointment in the Library at 863- 
902-1113 ext. 12246. 

Note: All photographs are taken from 
the 1967 All Florida magazine (ATTK 
Catalog No. 2014.19.3) article about David 
Wests work, and they retain the original 
captions. 



Even casual conversation is invaluable in pre- 
paring a dictionary and written form of Mik- 
asuki. David West (right) chats with Mrs. 
Mary Coppedge as she cooks for a tribal 
meeting. 





■ 

Betty 

Mae Wisdom 

Jumper 

■U . 

The Big, Bad Wind 

The following column was written by Betty 
Mae Jumper and printed in the Sept. 4, 1992 
issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

I can say the Seminole and Miccosukee 
Tribes are lucky to go through the “Big, Bad 
Wind,” as the Indians called it. 

The Hollywood Seminole Reservation had 
trees knocked down and some damage to the 
houses but not as bad as the Miccosukee Tribe 
out on the Tamiami Trail. Many homes were 
destroyed and there is no water or electricity. 
The Hollywood Seminole Reservation had no 
electricity for two days and two nights but never 
lost any drinking water, as most places did. 

The edge of Miami, Homestead and other 
areas of Miami, the Big, Bad Wind took almost 
everything as it ripped across the edge of Florida. 
You don’t know what it’s like unless you’ve been 
through it, many people are finding out. 

The first bad hurricane I went through was 
when I was around 2 years old. My great-uncle 
Jimmy Gopher cut down swamp cabbage palm 
trees and nailed boards across the plant logs, 
about six logs. Then he tied or chained it to big 
oak trees and covered canvas over it, forming a 
platform. He nailed it down in front of where he 
thought the storm was coming. 

He then put a 4-foot long pole to stand in the 
middle of the flat barge he made. When the high 
winds started getting bad, he made us all get on it. 
I don’t remember, but, my mother said, 

“We was on it.” They cut the chickens 
down and put the dogs, chickens or 
whatever they had under it. My aunts, 
my grandmother, my mother and us 
kids were under this tent on this barge- 
type platform. 

Uncle Jimmy was sitting at the 
edge telling us to sit still or lie down. 

My mother said in an hour or so the 
wind started blowing hard and the 
water started to get higher and higher. 

We started swinging back and forth. 

My great uncle said that if the chain 
broke we’ll only be floating until we 
land on higher land, so don’t be afraid. 

It rained hard all night, but the 
Big, Bad Wind passed over, breaking 
soft trees and some chickees. I don’t 
know how my great-uncle knew the 
storm was coming, but he got things 
ready for his family to stay in. 

The water got real high, about 3 
feet, my mother said, but at daylight 
the water went down to about a foot 
deep. So when the sun came out she 
said the old rooster would fly to a 
table where they used to eat and start 
crowing away. No chickee on top. 

A few days later when the news 
came to them, they heard across the 
Okeechobee Lake thousands of people 
died and the water went into some 
places as high as 8 feet and the houses 
were carried off into broken pieces. 

My great uncle told his family: 

“God knows we were here.” We were 


from the past j 


My mother said 
it was a sad story to 
have gone through 
the strongest and 
worst storm she had 
ever been through. 

They lost most of 
their clothes and 
food, but what little 
they buried in the 
lard cans were safe, 
the few clothes they 
took with them 
under the tent they 
made out OK. 

When I was a teenager I went through another 
hurricane storm making wind around 100 miles 
per hour. We all went to a rock pit which was near 
our home. Then in 1947 we went through a 125 
mile per hour hurricane wind storm, which put 
Davie under water. The only way we all got out 
of town was to go to Hallandale Road. 

There have been more storms, but we’ve 
been getting only the edge of the storms, so I 
guess we had it coming. I hope the rest stay out in 
the water and don’t come out on the land again. 

Another thing my great-uncle Jimmy did was, 
he would put two big axes in the ground, turned 
down so they would be facing the storm coming. 
My mother used to tell me that all Indians would 
know how strong the winds were going to be. 

My prayers for the people who went through 
the storm and lost everything. Help will reach 
them and hopefully some way they’ll get some 
place to stay. 


Seminole Tribune archive photo 

One little house was completely destroyed during a hurricane. 


on the southeast side of Okeechobee 
Lake. No Indians lost their lives, but, 
many, many non-Indian people did. 


Seminole Tribune archive photo 


Bridge down in Brighton. 


Hah-Pong-Ke: 
Jak Kelly 


BY PETER B . GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

SPRING HILL, Fla. — Swampwood 
recording artist Jak Kelly is a legend among 
Florida songwriters, having penned such 
classics as The Old Gunfighter , Road Dog , Mis ' 
Amigos Perditos , The Last First Kiss and Right 
on the Tip of My Heart - all performed with 
Kelly’s signature fingerpicking on the guitar. 

Then, a few years ago, while contemplating 
the colorful words from the traditional Mikasuki 
language that he saw on road signs while driving 
around Florida, he came up with a nonsensical 
rhyming ditty. 

He called it Semi-Seminole Love Song , and 
it enjoyed a short run on the SoundClick charts, 
reaching No. 90 among 153,201 songs on the 


Acoustic register 
and No. 23 among 
the 35,696 hits in 
the sub-genre of 
Acoustic General. 

Over his half- 
century career, 

Kelly has opened 
for and performed 
with the likes of 
the Kingston Trio, 

Gordon Lightfoot, 

Cat Stevens and 
other American folk 
icons. Semi-retired, 
he lives in Spring 
Hill, Fla., where he plays regularly at The Farm, 
a Pasco County outdoor venue. 



‘Semi-Seminole Love Song’ 


Come on I Opa-Locka 
I’d really Ope-lika 

And I wish you would Kissimmee by the shore 
I promise I won’t Tampa 
If you were in my-campa 
But I Withlacoochee-coochee even more 

Miami, Miami 

Please let me Wachula all night long 
I’d beg, steal or borrow, Sarasota till 
tomorrow 

And you know If I Apopka, it ain’t wrong 


Well I ain’t no Homosassa 
I like my Chelsea whiskey 
Please don’t Okeechobee on the floor 
Don’t give me Ichetucknee 
I’m not that loose-a-hatchee 
Or I will Alafyah to the door 

If you get to Tallahassee 
In that sweet Sopchoppy chassis 
We can just Satsuma all night long 
Oh, give me some Palatka 
And please don’t cry Wimauma 
We will Weeki Wachee to the core. 
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Moms primped, pampered, praised for Mother’s Day 





Beverly Bidney 

Loretta Peterson and Martha Jones peruse the salad bar at the Brighton 
Mother’s Day luncheon May 7. The Veteran’s Building was decked out in 
pastel colors and lighting for the occasion. 


Beverly Bidney 

Close-knit cousins enjoy the Brighton Mother’s Day luncheon May 
7. The group of aunts, mothers and grandmothers includes Monica 
Johns, Claudia Olivarez, Joyce Piz, Micki Burton, Grace Koontz and 
Suraiya Smith. 


Beverly Bidney 

Leandra Mora snuggles with her children Alizayah Alvarado, 20 months, and Delilah 
Hall, 8 months, at the Hollywood Mother’s Day party May 8. 


Beverly Bidney 

Louise Gopher celebrates with her daughters Carla Gopher and 
Rita McCabe at the Brighton Mother’s Day luncheon May 7. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sheena Cypress and her son D’maryon Timothy, 5, pose for a photo May 7 at the Fort 
Pierce Mother’s Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Analisse Stockton, 10, and her brother Antillis Stockton, 4, color a Mother’s 
Day card at the Fort Pierce Mother’s Day celebration May 7. 


Beverly Bidney 

To the delight of diners, Texas de Brazil serves an abundance of meat tableside at the 
Hollywood Mother’s Day party in the new Seminole Medical Building May 8. 






Beverly Bidney 

Trenton Timothy, 9 months, is happy to be enveloped 
in Mary Tommie’s arms at the Fort Pierce Mother’s Day 
celebration May 7. 


Beverly Bidney 

Melissa DeMayo, left, and Allison Osceola take a selfie in 
the Hollywood Mother’s Day spa after getting pampered all 
afternoon with hair, makeup, manicures and massages. 






Eileen Soler 

Moms get treated like royalty with manicures and pedicures May 7 during the 
Big Cypress Mother’s Day lunch catered by Benihana restaurant. 




Eileen Soler 

Moms, grandmoms and children of the Billie family on Big 
Cypress strike a pretty pose May 7 during the Big Cypress 
Mother’s Day lunch featuring a tasty buffet from Benihana 
restaurant. 


Beverly Bi 

Samantha Frank gets her makeup done by a professional May 8 in 
the spa area of the Hollywood Mother’s Day event. 
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Health 



Beverly Bidney 

Children and adults walk from the Big Cypress skate park to the Boys & Girls Club during the second annual Stand Up for 
Children walk April 25. The walk commemorated National Child Abuse Prevention Month. 


Kids take to the streets for 
Stand Up for Children walk 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Pinwheels and push-up pops 
were the rewards for children who braved the 90-degree 
heat during the second annual Stand Up for Children 
walk April 25 in Big Cypress. 

The group of about 25 kids and adults giggled 
their way from the skate park to the Boys & Girls Club, 
where they celebrated with an ice cream social. The 
event commemorated April as National Child Abuse 
Prevention Month, which Congress decreed in 1982. 

“The best thing to come out of the walk is more 
awareness, fellowship and education,” said Arthur 
Malone, Big Cypress case manager. “A lot of families 
don’t know about child abuse. Education is key.” 

The Family Services Department sponsors the 
event to raise awareness of child abuse and neglect 
within the Tribe. The department works year-round 
and offers weekly parenting classes, 24/7 intervention 
services and information for parents, grandparents and 
families. 

Once a case is reported, Family Services works as 
a liaison between agencies and Tribal members. Those 
agencies include the Florida Department of Children 
and Families (DCF), Family Preservation Services of 
Florida in Fort Myers and ChildNet in Broward County. 

“We are the front line,” Malone said. “If you feel 
like you want to lash out at the child, we recommend 
you just walk away. That will keep DCF out of your 
life.” 

National Child Abuse Prevention Month 
acknowledges the importance of families and 
communities working together to prevent abuse and 
neglect and promotes the social and emotional well- 
being of children and families. Congress passed 
the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act in 
1974, which provided federal assistance to states for 
prevention, identification and treatment programs, 
and created the National Center on Child Abuse and 



Beverly Bidney 

Tuff Hought, 5, proudly displays his festive glasses at the Boys 
& Girls Club after completing the second annual Stand Up 
for Children walk April 25 in Big Cypress. In the background, 
Thelma Tigertail, 5, enjoys her push-up popsicle. 


Neglect (now known as the Office on Child Abuse and 
Neglect). 

This year marked the 40th anniversary of the act. 


Take the test, take control 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Getting an HIV test is an easy way to take care of 
your health, the health of your family and the health of 
the people. And getting an HIV test is never easier than 
it is in June. 

Few Native Americans in Florida have HIV/AIDS, 
but Tribal members get the virus at about the same rate 
as the rest of the population, according to the Florida 
Department of Health (DOH). HIV advocates urge 
Seminole Tribe members to get tested 
during the week of activities surrounding 
the 20th annual National HIV Testing 
Day on June 27. 

“What our ancestors wanted was a 
healthy community, and understanding 
your health status is a very important 
part of that,” said Alexander White 
Tail Feather, executive director of 
the National Native American AIDS 
Prevention Center. 

Health officials say that one out 
of every six people who have the virus 
don’t know they have it, and they are the 
most likely to give HIV to others. Once 
people learn they have the virus, they 
become much more likely to take precautions - such as 
using condoms during sex - that can prevent the virus 
from spreading to others. 

“Getting tested is the responsible thing to do. 
Protect your spouse, protect your children, protect your 
community,” said Marlene FaFota, HIV prevention 
director for the state DOH. Her office works to promote 
the need for testing. 

HIV tests are given at Seminole Health Department 
locations, as well as in many community locations near 
Hollywood, Immokalee, Big Cypress and Brighton. 
The test takes only a few minutes and often is free. It’s 
painless and as simple as a mouth swab (you get the 
results in two weeks) or a finger-stick blood test (results 


in 20 minutes). 

The annual theme of HIV Testing Day is “Take the 
Test, Take Control.” Knowing one’s HIV status helps 
people take control of their well-being, health officials 
say. 

Even in the small chance that someone tests 
positive, newer medications allow people to live 
healthy lives for decades without progressing to AIDS, 
which can be fatal if untreated. Today’s HIV drugs are 
easier to tolerate and carry fewer side effects than in 
the past. 

What’s more, research shows that 
HIV-positive people who take their 
medications faithfully can lower the 
amount of virus in their bodies to almost 
zero. If they do so, they reduce the chance 
of spreading HIV to others by 95 percent. 

“Taking your medications properly 
is a good way to combat HIV in the 
community,” FaFota said. 

Many organizations that give HIV 
tests in June also offer other kinds of 
health screenings, such as for diabetes, 
blood pressure and cholesterol, FaFota 
said. 

“It’s an opportunity to get yourself 
checked and make sure you are OK,” 

FaFota said. 

An estimated 130,000 people in Florida and 1.2 
million in the nation are living with HIV/AIDS. About 
400 Native Americans in Florida are known to carry 
the virus, but officials note that the true number may 
be larger. 

“There is still a lot of stigma about HIV in Indian 
Country,” White Tail Feather said. “The more people 
who get tested, the more people talk about HIV, the less 
there will be stigma out there about HIV.” 

For more information, call the Health Department 
at 954-962-2009 or visit www.SemTribe.com/ 
Services/Health.aspx. For other locations, visit www. 
WeMakeTheChange.org or www.HIVtest.org. 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 


Health Department provides 
experience for medical students 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Tribe’s Health Department partnered with the 
Florida State University (FSU) College of Medicine 
in 2000 to have students work alongside physicians in 
clinics tribalwide. Starting in the fall, medical students 
from Nova Southeastern University (NSU) College of 
Osteopathic Medicine will also learn in the clinics. 

The FSU program allows two students between 
their first and second year of medical school to work 
in the clinics for three weeks. The NSU program offers 
third- and fourth-year medical students the chance to 
work in the clinics for two months. 

“They get a sense of a community practice,” said 
Dr. Christopher Mavroides, the Tribe’s chief medical 
officer. “The idea is to get students to go into more 
rural areas.” 

Nursing students nearing graduation from Florida 
Atlantic University (FAU) have worked rotations at 
Tribal clinics for at least 10 years. Mavroides looks at 
the students as potential employees; Melanie Mello, a 
nurse practitioner in the Brighton clinic, came out of 
the FAU program. 

Practicing medicine for the Tribe requires more 
than attending to medical needs; it is a medical home, 
Mavroides said. 

The clinics have case workers, nutritionists, fitness 
programs and nursing care, and they offer referrals to 
specialists, transportation arrangements and house 
calls. 

“We are a full-service department,” Mavroides 

said. 

Pediatrician Dr. Ashley Bayer, an NSU graduate, 
initiated the partnership with the NSU program, which 
requires students to complete a rotation in a rural area. 
The Health Department will take one or two students 
at a time, and the program will run eight months during 
the year. 

“The students will get exposure to all the 
reservations, including Hollywood, so they can see 
the contrast between the populations,” said Bayer, a 
member of the Mohegan Tribe in Connecticut. “The 
rural reservations have to have more flexible treatment 
plans because we can’t always get the medication or 
the transportation. You have to think outside of the box 
and maintain the standard of care.” 

The Tribe benefits from the program by increasing 
awareness of the Health Department to the larger 
medical community. It 
also brings health care 
professionals to a group of 
people with unique needs. 

“It’s a good opportu- 
nity for the providers and 
the students,” said Pau- 
line Good, ARNP/nurse 
practitioner in Hollywood. 

“They add to our knowl- 
edge and keep us up to 
date.” 

Cultural awareness is 
an important component 
of the program. 

Students learn to 
respect Tribal traditions, 
which may affect medical 
treatment. 

“We don’t want a 
new young doctor to tell a 
parent of a newborn baby 
to take off the four moon 
ceremony beaded necklace 
and bracelet because it’s a 
choking hazard,” Bayer 
said. “We have to be 
culturally sensitive to the 
purpose.” 

Instead of advising 
parents to remove the 


necklace, she advises them to count the number of 
beads so they will know if any are swallowed. 

“Culture is integrated into the program by having 
the students learn to listen to the patient and not just 
go straight to their medical training,” Mavroides said. 
“For any treatment to be successful, the patient has to 
buy into it.” 

Seniors and elders who see numerous specialists 
are prescribed several medications. Mavroides knows 
they don’t take them all, so students and physicians 
need to determine what is acceptable to them and then 
create a plan to treat the most important ailments. 

“In other communities, people are more amenable 
to taking multiple medical regimens,” Mavroides said. 
“They are more in tune with Western medicine. Some 
elders in the Tribe are leery of taking a lot of medicine, 
so you have to minimize that as best you can.” 

The Health Department has a staff of five doctors 
- three are internists, one is a family practice physician 
and Bayer is the only pediatrician - and seven nurse 
practitioners tribal wide. 

The FSU College of Medicine aims to develop 
physicians who will serve rural, elder, minority and 
underserved populations. The school has campuses in 
Daytona Beach, Fort Pierce, Immokalee, Marianna, 
Orlando, Pensacola, Sarasota, and Thomasville, Ga. 
FSU medical student Jason Fesnick worked with 
Mavroides in May and looked forward to gaining 
experience with patients. 

“I feel it’s important for physicians to try to help 
underserved people, and rural populations are very 
underserved,” Fesnick said. “The most common things 
we see are obesity, diabetes and hypertension. We 
need a lot more preventative medicine to keep it from 
affecting the next generation.” 

Mavroides thinks the experience will help students 
decide on their future careers with more knowledge. 
He said that patients have the option of allowing the 
medical students into the examination rooms. 

“Well over 90 percent of them are cooperative,” 
Mavroides said. “They treat the students great, are 
very open and wish them well.” 

Bayer said working for the Tribe is different than 
working off the reservation. 

“The Tribe never ceases to amaze me in their 
culture and community,” she said. “They demonstrate 
a very supportive network with each other and make 
efforts to maintain the culture through the generations 
to preserve it. It’s an honor to work for them.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Dr. Christopher Mavroides, of the Health Department, left, and FSU medical student Jason 
Lesnick examine Mike Tiger’s knee at the Hollywood clinic. Tiger had knee surgery a year 
ago and went in for a checkup. 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 


SUBMITTED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Director 

• Show your STOF Member Health Plan card 
to medical, dental and pharmacy providers prior to 
receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another primary 
health insurance plan, such as Medicare, show that 
card as well. The STOF Member Health Plan is always 
the payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan card that 
looks like this, contact a STOF Health clinic to request 
your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or call the Health 
Plan office to ensure your health care is covered by 
the Health Plan. Some services are limited or excluded 
from coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from the STOF 
Health Plan, please complete the form and return 
it to the STOF Health Plan office to ensure timely 
processing of your bills. Make sure to indicate whether 
care received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement for health care 
services in the mail, call the service provider and have 
them mail a copy of the itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration, P.O. Box 173129, Tampa, FF 
33672 to process your bill. This address is also on the 
back of your Health Plan card. In addition, bring the 
bill to a STOF Health clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from a collection agency 
for an unpaid health care bill, call the collection agency 
and ask that they submit an itemized bill to STOF 
Health Plan Administration to process your bill. 

In addition, please bring the bill to a STOF Health 
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Pictured is the STOF Member Health Plan card. 


clinic. We may ask you to sign a release form to allow 
the collection agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of benefits 
statement which provides detailed information about 
each medical and dental bill processed on your 
behalf. Please note that you are responsible to pay the 
service provider the amounts listed under the patient 
responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health care bills 
on your credit report, the STOF Health Plan office 
will attempt to resolve these debts for you. Contact 
the STOF Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of your credit 
report listing the unpaid health care bills and a signed 
release form allowing them to contact the collection 
agency on your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health Plan office. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 





♦ THEPO 


Eileen Soler 


Beverly Bidney 

SWEEPING SKY: Cumulus and cirrus clouds gathering over the Everglades near the Trail 
community foretell the coming of summer when much larger cloud formations will 
bring in the predictable daily drenching. 


Eileen Soler 

LIVING DOLL: Avahny Jim is super proud of her 
fashionably unique doll clothing designs made 
of Play-Doh during after school play time at Big 
Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

SHARING WISDOM: Girls and grown-ups clean cooking bowls and utensils at a wash table in the 
Brighton chickee village on Fred Smith Rodeo Arena grounds during Culture Camp Days. 


Eileen Soler 

ROCKING DECADE: Chairman James E. Billie welcomes Tribal 
members, friends from Indian Country and spectators to the 
Decade of Rock celebration May 9 at Hard Rock Live. 


Eileen Soler 

HAPPY FORE GOLF: Leighton Jim, the 
youngest golf student from Big Cypress 
Reservation, loves learning the art of the 
swing during an after school golf lesson at 
Big Cypress Rodeo Arena grounds. 


Eileen Soler 

THATCH A WRAP: Workers labor under the searing sun May 20 to rethatch a series of chickees 
on the grounds of the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. The area boasts more than 
a dozen small chickees surrounding one supersize chickee. 


Eileen Soler 

PROPHETIC PREDICTION: A sign at New Testament Baptist Church on the Big 
Cypress Reservation promises a sunny Sunday. 


Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

MOTORCYCLE MANIA: Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie and Jr. Miss Brianna Blais-Billie pose with 
Seminole Police Department officers May 3 during the 25th annual Southeast Police Motorcycle Rodeo 
at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Brandon Demonbreun/Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 

FLEET WEEK: U.S. Marines and Sailors salute as the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Color Guard presents the colors April 28 
during a Fleet Week welcoming party at the Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Ralph Notaro/Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 

SINGING SANTANA: Multi-platinum world music icon Carlos Santana 
brought The Corazon Tour to a sold-out Hard Rock Live at the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood May 2. The superstar captivated fans 
with hits including Toussaint L’ouverture, Maria Maria and Oye Como Va. 


Beverly Bidney 

GATOR GRAB: Alligator wrestling in the cultural village holds spectators’ 
attention April 26 during Balloons Over Paradise in Immokalee. 


Eileen Soler 

GATOR BAIT?: Tourists glide across the River 
of Grass in an airboat at Billie Swamp Safari. 


Kevin Johnson 

GOT IT: Brighton first baseman Bryson Smith reaches 
for the ball May 10 during the second annual T-Ball 
World Series on Brighton Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of SPD 

EXPLORING HISTORY: Members of the Seminole 
Police Department’s Explorers program gather 
outside the Capitol in Washington, D.C. during 
National Police Week May 12-16. 


Beverly Bidney 

CITY STICKS: Jake Osceola catches a 
ball using traditional stickball sticks 
at the Tribal Art Project launch at 
Stranahan House April 30. 


HOME SWEET HOME: Construction continues on the Big Cypress townhome project. The eight 
townhomes, which broke ground Nov. 20 at Eloise Osceola Street and Cypress Lane, are on 
track for completion this August. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Senate confirms first Native 
woman federal judge 

PHOENIX, Ariz. — Diane 
Humetewa, a former U.S. Attorney for 
Arizona (2007-2009) and appellate court 
judge for the Hopi Tribe, will be the first 
Native American woman to serve on the 
federal bench. 

Humetewa currently serves as special 
counsel at Arizona State University. She 
easily won confirmation in May in the 
U.S. Senate by a 96-0 vote to fill one of 
six vacancies in the federal District Court 
of Arizona. 

The National Congress of American 
Indians praised the confirmation, saying 
Humetewa has dedicated her time to 
serving the interests of Native peoples. 

-Source: Grand Island Independent 

Fire chief, county fight over 
Seminole Casino revenue 

IMMOKALEE — Paul Anderson, 
chief of the Immokalee Fire Control 
District, wants a share of the money 
collected by Collier County from the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s successful 
Seminole Casino Immokalee gaming 
operation. 

More than $1 million in Seminole 
gaming dollars has gone into the county 
coffers, monies meant to offset costs 
of local government in lieu of taxes. 
Anderson told the Naples Daily News 
that some of that money - none of which 
has been spent yet - should come back to 
Immokalee for fire protection and other 
services: “The whole purpose of the 
gaming impact revenue is to offset the 
impact casinos have on local governments. 
But Immokalee has received zero dollars 
since this compact has been in place. 

“The casino is expanding and just 
broke ground on a hotel,” Anderson said. 
“And what they’re saying is, the gaming 
revenue was intended to go toward 
helping to provide fire protection. Well, 
Immokalee Fire Control District is a local 
governing body, but the county controls 
that money and they’re not willing to give 
us any.” 

County officials, worried that 
neighboring Lee County’s economic 
development fund would lure business 
away from Collier, earmarked $500,000 
for economic development initiatives over 
the next two years on a business incubator 
program that would serve aspiring 
technology companies or startups in urban 
Collier County and would encourage 
startup food businesses in Immokalee. 

Local shares from the three Seminole 
casinos in Broward County are split 
among the Broward County government 
and several cities that house and surround 
the casinos. But because Immokalee isn’t 
an incorporated city, the local share goes 
entirely to Collier County. 

Anderson, who heads a cash-strapped 
fire department that has struggled to keep 
a full staff since 2011, wants the county 
to set aside a chunk of the local share for 
Immokalee Fire. 

-Source: Naples Daily News 

State senator arrested 
by Blackfeet cops 

HELENA, Mont. — Shannon 
Augare is a Blackfeet Tribal Council 
member, as well as a Montana senator. He 
is also in a jam. 

Blackfeet Tribal law enforcement 
officers arrested Sen. Augare for not 
paying his fine after pleading guilty 
to DUI and fleeing a Glacier County 
Sheriff’s Deputy in May 2013, Blackfeet 
Tribal attorney Dawn Running Wolf told 
the Great Falls Tribune. 

Augare says the charges are false and 
politically motivated. 

But there are troublesome political 
implications: Augare is a member of one 
side of a divided Blackfeet Tribal Council 
at war in a lengthy power struggle that has 
led to government shutdowns, employee 
layoffs and payroll being withheld for 
workers who remain. 

Augare told the Associated Press he 
paid the fine in December 2013. Receipts 
proving that, however, are filed in a 
Tribal building that the opposing Council 
faction - led by Chairman Willie Sharp 
Jr. - controls and won’t allow Augare to 
access. 

Officials at BIA offices in both 
Browning and Washington, D.C., hung 
up the telephone on reporters without 
speaking when contacted for comment. 

Attorney Running Wolf said Augare 
won’t receive special treatment because 
of his positions on the Tribal Council and 
in the state Senate. 

-Source: Great Falls Tribune 

Seneca great-grandmother earns 
Ph.D. at University of Buffalo 

BUFFALO, N.Y. — Seneca Tribal 
citizen and great-grandmother Nancy 
Napierala, 78, has received her Ph.D. in 
American studies from the Department of 
Transnational Studies at the University of 
Buffalo (UB). 

“You know, on my last day, I felt a 
little sad as I walked out of Clemens 
Hall. I found myself thinking, ‘Well, 
now maybe a master’s in English ...’” 


Napierala said. “The department and my 
professors have always acknowledged my 
abilities and contributions and respected 
my work and the other students welcomed 
me as a colleague and a friend.” 

A wife and mother of two, 
grandmother of three and now a great- 
grandmother, Napierala is a lifelong 
learner who received a Bachelor of Arts 
in early childhood development in 2000 
and a Master of Arts in American studies 
in 2005 from UB. She previously studied 
business at UB in the 1970s and worked 
as a bookkeeper and office manager for 38 
years. 

-Source: University of Buffalo News 

Center 

Cherokee-Lumbee couple 
discover ancient stone circles 

BLUEMONT, Va. — A Paleo- 
Indian site in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Clarke County that an expert has dated 
to about 10,000 B.C. has been found by 
Chris (Cherokee) and Rene (Lumbee) 
White, who own the property where 
several concentric stone circles weighing 
more than a ton - apparently aligned to 
mark solar events - were discovered last 
month. 

Though still under study, the site 
appears twice as old as England’s 
Stonehenge and one of the oldest man- 
made structures in North America still in 
existence. 

The Whites contacted retired 
archaeologist Jack Hranicky, of 
Alexandria, who realized the rocks in and 
outside the circles aligned with special 
features on the Blue Ridge. 

A line from a center rock, over a 
specific boundary rock, intersects the 
feature called Bears Den Rocks on the 
mountain. Standing on that center rock, 
looking northeast, a viewer can see the 
sun rise over Bears Den on the day of the 
summer solstice in June. 

Moving around the circle, another set 
of rocks points to Eagle Rock on the Blue 
Ridge, and also to sunrise on the day of 
the spring and fall equinox in March and 
September. 

Yet a third points to a saddle in the 
mountain, where the sun rises at the winter 
solstice in December. 

Hranicky ’s digging exposed several 
artifacts - a thin blade of quartzite, a small 
piece of j asper and another piece of the rock 
that had been shaped to be used as a small 
scraper. Hranicky was able to connect the 
rocks to the Thunderbird Archaeological 
District, an intensely excavated Paleo- 
Indian site on the Shenandoah River in 
Warren County, where, 9,000 years ago, 
Paleo-Indians quarried jasper from the 
river’s west bank to make tools. 

Hranicky suggests that after quarrying 
jasper for tools at Thunderbird, Native 
Americans walked down the Shenandoah 
River and held cultural ceremonies at his 
property. Rock engravings in the shape 
of footprints may mark where to stand to 
observe an equinox. 

A section of jasper from the 
site was sent to the Luminescence 
Dating Laboratory at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, which found it had 
been burned about 10,470 B.C. 

-Source: Roanoke Times 

NPS desecrates sacred 
American Indian site in Iowa 

IOWA CITY, Iowa — National 
Park Service (NPS) officials directed $3 
million in illegal construction projects 
over a decade that damaged one of the 
nation’s most sacred American Indian 
burial and effigy mound sites. 

It was a bureaucratic crime of 
enormous dimension. 

Few of the bureaucratic culprits have 
been punished. Though the violations 
were discovered in 2009, it took until 
last February for the chief perpetrator - 
superintendent Phyllis Ewing, of Effigy 
Mounds National Monument - to finally 
get fired. 

Ewing oversaw “a stunning pattern of 
cultural resource desecration,” Jeff Ruch, 
executive director of Public Employees 
for Environmental Responsibility, told the 
Star Tribune. 

Ewing and subordinate Tom 
Sinclair repeatedly bypassed laws 
requiring archaeological input and Tribal 
monitoring before building boardwalks, 
trails and a maintenance shed at the 
federally protected site in northeast Iowa, 
according to investigation documents 
posted recently on the NPS website. 

The Mississippi River Valley site 
contains 200 mounds and is affiliated 
with 12 Tribes. The National Monument 
was created by President Harry Truman 
in 1949 to preserve “a significant phase 
of mound building culture of prehistoric 
American Indians.” 

Effigy mounds - man-made earthen 
mounds in the form of a bird or animal - 
appear in five basic forms. Some look like 
birds in flight and are called bird mounds; 
another group are shaped like animals and 
are usually called lizard or turtle mounds; 
a third set of mound type are called 
panther, wildcat or elephant mounds and 
resemble a tailed animal lying on its side. 
The fourth group is shaped like a tailless 
animal lying on its side and is called bear 
buffalo or wildcat mounds; and a few are 


shaped like humans. 

Some animal-shaped mounds have 
ears while some do not; some have tails 
that point up and some down; some have 
longer legs and some shorter; and some 
have more features on their faces than 
others. Most seem to be lying on their right 
sides with heads positioned downstream 
to the closest major waterway; their feet 
usually aimed toward the river the builders 
were following downstream. 

A misguided effort to make the 
site more accessible to the disabled led 
Ewing and Sinclair to pursue the illegal 
developments. Lack of oversight allowed 
construction workers to remove stone 
artifacts and impacted scenic views. 

Still, known desecration remains 
unaddressed. 

“The park service may have set a new 
record in dithering by waiting five years 
to take any kind of formal action in a case 
that’s this outrageous,” said Ruch in the 
Star Tribune. He uncovered this through 
records accessed through the Freedom 
of Information Act: The agency hasn’t 
removed two of three boardwalks, years 
after acknowledging they wouldn’t have 
been built had employees followed the 
National Historic Preservation Act and 
other laws. 

-Source: StarTribune.com 

Indian Country status could 
help Alaska villages 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — Indian 
Country may be coming to Alaska soon. 

That’s right. The complex group of 
United States laws categorized under the 
general title of “Indian Country” that 
provide for limited Tribal sovereignty - 
but excluding Alaskan Natives - is being 
heavily scrutinized. 

A combination of a U.S. District 
Court case (Akiachak v. Salazar) and 
findings of the bipartisan Indian Law and 
Order Commission, has sent the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) back to the drawing 
board with plans to alter regulatory 
language now preventing Alaska’s Native 
communities from putting their lands into 
BIA trust and enjoying the same Indian 
Country limited sovereignty as Tribes in 
the Lower 48. 

All presidents since Roosevelt have 
supported the limited sovereignty concept 
afforded American Indians throughout 
Indian Country. Some legal analysts 
contend the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (ANCSA) extinguished 
Indian Country sovereignty in Alaska in 
favor of the regional and village corporate 
model in place today. 

“When Alaska villages work, they are 
beautiful places. I have been in villages 
where children treat adults, including 
teachers, with respect and elders with a 
kind of reverence. Adults are cordial. The 
land is respected and fish and game are 
hallowed,” wrote Alan Boraas, professor 
of anthropology at Kenai Peninsula 
College in Alaska. “But I’ve also been 
in villages that don’t work and they are 
hell on Earth. Drug and alcohol abuse and 
physical abuse of all types are everyday 
experiences. Some are numb to yet 
another suicide. Most villages, of course, 
are somewhere between this nirvana and 
hell. The function of Indian Country 
laws is to provide limited sovereignty so 
local people can create their unique legal 
structure to solve social problems.” 

Boraas points out that many limits 
exist within Indian Country legislation 
beyond the supervision of the BIA, which 
must approve all laws. In most civil 
cases, Indian Country laws apply to both 
Natives and non-Natives but criminal law 
enacted by a Tribal process only applies 
to Natives. 

“I believe Indian Country in Alaska 
will give extra tools for villages to deal 
with abusers, rein in bootleggers and run 
bullies out of their villages,” Boraas said. 
You have until June 30 to comment; go 
to www.regulations.gov and search for 
“Alaska Natives.” 

-Source: ADN.com 

North Dakota Natives 
push for new census data 

BELCOURT, N.D. — North 
Dakota’s American Indians are asking the 
U.S. Census Bureau to add a question to 
its Census surveys - Are you an enrolled 
member of a federally recognized Tribe? 
- as part of a statewide campaign to 
increase the accuracy of Indian population 
numbers. 

“If they ask that, they’re not going 
to get all these other Indians who come 
in from other countries,” Pete Davis, 
executive director of the Turtle Mountain 
Housing Authority, said to the Williston 
Herald. Davis said confusion among non- 
enrolled Indians, including persons from 
India and South America, caused incorrect 
listings in the enrolled category. The 
miscount affected an estimated $400,000 
in federal funding received by North 
Dakota Tribes, threatening education and 
health care needs. 

American Indian Reservations were 
first included in the Census in 1930; still, 
many Natives are undercounted and not 
reporting their own population. 

“There’s a hesitancy to answer the 
door when feds come knocking,” said 
U.S. Sen. Heidi Heitkamp. 


The Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewa Indians recently joined four 
South Dakota Tribes in the Dakota Pilot 
Project which strives to collect and study 
statistical housing data. The project 
found many Indians - unknown to the 
Census - living in multi-family situations 
in overcrowded single family units and 
refusing to participate, fearing getting 
cut off from services. In fact, the project 
found 1,401 people who fit the definition 
of “homeless” in the Turtle Mountain 
service area alone. 

With seven or eight people residing 
in two-bedroom homes, people sleep 
on the floor and in the closets. That’s 
because, Davis said, the Native American 
culture doesn’t recognize family as being 
homeless. 

“They won’t say they’re homeless, 
but they don’t have a house of their own,” 
he said. “We’re never going to kick them 
out. That’s just our culture.” 

-Source: Williston Herald 

Michaud moves back to 
Ultimate Fighting Championship 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. — The Ultimate 
Fighting Championship (UFC) has 
offered Pine Ridge’s David “Bull Dawg” 
Michaud a contract to step in the cage 
with former Legends champion Jingliang 
Li, of China, on the sport’s largest stage. 

“I had been working hard for years to 
get back to the UFC, and there is no way 
to explain how ready I am,” Michaud told 
Indianz.com. 

Rising to the top of the local ranks 
while still in high school and college, 
Michaud became the Ring Wars champion 
in Rapid City, turned pro in 2009, 
quickly compiling a 7-0 record. During 
an appearance on the reality TV show 
The Ultimate Fighter , he competed with 
a torn ACL that caused his defeat and 
elimination in the first episode, dropping 
him off the UFC spotlight. 

“There were definitely times where 
I was thinking twice if I wanted to 
keep fighting. There were definitely 
times where I thought this wouldn’t be 
happening,” he said. 

-Source: Indianz.com 

Farmer sues lawyers 
representing Native Americans 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
founder of the National Black Farmers 
Association has filed a federal lawsuit 
seeking “reasonable compensation” for 
the time, effort and resources he says he 
used in helping D.C. -based lawyers earn 
almost $100 million in legal fees. 

John W. Boyd Jr., a fourth-generation 
farmer and the nation’s leading black 
farmers advocate, alleges he worked 
“tirelessly” on behalf of the law firm of 
Kilpatrick, Townsend & Stockton LLP and 
Washington lawyer Dennis M. Gingold, 
who represented Native Americans in their 
case against the United States Department 
of the Interior that sought damages for the 
mismanagement of Native American trust 
assets. The Claims Resolution Act of 2010 
was resolved in December 2009 with a 
$3.4 billion settlement agreement. 

Boyd’s lawsuit alleges that Kilpatrick 
Townsend and Gingold were unjustly 
enriched because they received $99 
million in legal fees as a result of Boyd’s 
efforts to help pass the legislation that 
funded the settlement. 

-Source: FlCourier.com 

Cavern Club asks Seminole 
Chairman for help 

LIVERPOOL, England — Owners 
of the iconic Cavern Club, where the 
Beatles got their musical start in the 
1960s, have appealed to Seminole Tribal 
Chairman James E. Billie for help in 
ending a long-running trademark dispute 
with the Hard Rock Co. 

Still operating as a music venue based 
on the city’s Matthew Street, the Cavern 
Club wants Hard Rock to stop using the 
club’s name. Much to the annoyance of 
the Cavern Club, however, the Hard Rock 
group in the U.S. acquired the trademark 
for the iconic name in 1974 and has been 
using it ever since. 

Speaking to the Liverpool Echo , 
Cavern Club director Bill Heckle said: 
“We are sure that as a musician Chief Jim 
Billie will see the history and the right to 
our claim. This trademark row began long 
before the Seminole Tribe took ownership 
of the Hard Rock, so we don’t consider 
it’s of their making. If Chief Jim Billie 
instructs the Hard Rock to try to see it our 
way not only will right be done, but we’ll 
put him and his band on at the Cavern 
Club as part of the deal.” 

No comment yet from Chairman 
Billie. 

-Source: CompleteMusicUpdate. com 

Racism alive and sick: 
‘Siouxper Drunk’ T-shirt 

GRAND FORKS, N.D. — The 

newest racism icon surfaced here recently. 

It’s a T-shirt depicting the old North 
Dakota Fighting Sioux logo “chief’ 
drinking out of a beer bong next to the 
words “Siouxper Drunk.” 

“Racism is alive. Racism is well and 



alive, unfortunately,” said Navajo Nation 
member Duane ‘Chili’ Yazzie, who said 
he was shocked to see the shirt, which 
first appeared at a non-college Spring Fest 
event and is currently making the rounds 
of campus. “It’s very disturbing to think 
that there are people that would stoop so 
low to take advantage of people that are 
already disadvantaged.” 

Two-hundred University of North 
Dakota (UND) Native American students 
and supporters protested “inaction” by 
UND leaders in what was called, “A 
Walk for Change.” UND president Robert 
Kelley released a statement calling the 
shirts derogatory and harmful but didn’t 
mention any action that might be taken 
by the school or against any students that 
wore them. 

Organizers of the protest walk said 
the shirts are just the latest example of 
people using UND’s former nickname in 
an offensive way. They are now calling on 
UND officials to denounce the Fighting 
Sioux logo, ban it from academic settings, 
select a new nickname and logo as soon 
as possible, and require racial sensitivity 
training for incoming students. 

-Source: Kob.com, Valley News Live 

Tribes start petition after 
delays in settlement pay 

CARNEGIE, Okla. — Following a 
federal settlement worth billions, Tribes 
across Oklahoma are actively battling to 
receive payment for their lands, which 
was promised last year. 

The Cobell v. Salazar class-action trust 
case, over government mismanagement 
of Tribal lands and accounts, engineered 
the $3.4 billion Claims Resolution Act of 
2010, which involves Native Americans 
throughout the country. The legislation, 
which preceded the settlement, was passed 
by Congress and signed by President 
Barack Obama. 

“That’s not your money, it’s our 
money, and we want to be paid now,” 
Katherine Ware-Perosi, owner of Indian 
Country Land Service LLC in Anadarko, 
told Oklahoma’s Channel 9 News. 
“This settlement is for all the Native 
Americans who were mistreated. So we 
feel that the attorneys are getting rich off 
of this settlement and putting us on the 
backbumer.” 

In the suit, $1.4 billion of the 
settlement was allocated to the plaintiffs 
and up to $2 billion is for the repurchase 
of lands distributed under the Dawes Act 
of 1887. 

“It’s just been too long for our Indian 
people to have to beg, to have to want,” 
said Marcy Davilla, a full-blooded Kiowa 
who said she’s been waiting all her life to 
reap the value of her family’s land. 

-Source: www.News9.com 

Mohawk chops off 
Brooklyn pub’s name 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. — A new pub 
in the Windsor Terrace neighborhood of 
Brooklyn was christened as “The Mohawk 
Tavern” in April. 

A week later the name was dropped 
when locals and American Indians cried 
foul. 

“Once we heard the comments and 
people of Native American ancestry come 
in and say it was offensive, we figured it 
would be best to change the name out of 
respect for them,” owner Paul Hamill told 
the New York Daily News. 

The pub was renamed “Adirondacks” 
in honor of the park and mountain range. 

The firestorm over the pub erupted 
following its April 29 opening, which 
spurred dozens of locals to call for the 
name to be axed on a local website. Many 
said that naming a bar after an Iroquois 
Tribe that has endured centuries of 
alcoholism was insensitive. 

“One in 10 Native American deaths 
are alcohol related,” wrote commenter 
Danielle Oakes on the website Kensington 
BK. “Do I need to say more?” 

Cliff Matias, the cultural director 
of the Red Hawk Native American Arts 
Council in Brooklyn, said he received 
several calls from outraged locals about 
the bar last week. 

“The name Mohawk is not offensive, 
but using it to promote your establishment, 
which is a bar, is offensive to indigenous 
people,” Matias said. 

-Source: NYDailyNews.com 

Marine jet crash-lands 
on Gila River Tribal land 

SUN LAKES, Ariz. — A Marine 
Corps pilot ejected just before his AV- 
8B Harrier aircraft crash-landed recently 
in a desert area on the Gila River Indian 
Reservation near Sun Lakes, authorities 
said. 

The pilot was found safe and 
conscious with only a nose injury. No 
community members were injured or 
property damaged in the accident. An 
investigation is ongoing to find why the 
pilot had to eject from the plane, which 
was based out of Marine Corps Air Station 
Yuma. 

-Source: AZCentral.com 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Kids cook up food, fun at Culture Camp 


BYTILEEN JOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — There’s an art to 
learning culture at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School and for the youngest 
students, the art of culture is delivered in 
baby steps. 

“ Tapeksicet . Tapeksicet ,” said Seminole 
history teacher Jade Braswell Osceola as a 
half-dozen first-grade girls flipped, flopped 
and punched flour and water into dough - 
and all over their hands, faces and clothes. 
“For good frybread, you have to get mad 
with it.” 

Nearby, at the chickee village on Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena 
grounds, first-grade 
boys put butter knives 
to work on soft bars 
of green soap to carve 
palm-size alligators, 
fish and canoes 
under the watchful 
eyes of adult men. 

Sometimes, when all 
was done, piles of 
discarded soap chips 
were larger than the 
sculptures. 

“When they get 
older and better, and 
not until then, they 
will get to use real 
knives and cypress 
wood,” culture 

consultant Joe 

Osceola Jr. said. 

Children in kindergarten through 
eighth grade spent half or entire school days 
from April 30 to May 2 at PECS’ annual 
Culture Camp Days. As a bonus to the 
school’s intensive cultural curriculum, the 
camp allowed students to turn classroom 
lessons into practical applications. For the 
tiniest kids, that meant hours of outdoor fun 
using their Creek ancestral language to play 
akopunkv (games) that paid off in cvmpoce 
(candy). 

Creek nouns like lucv (turtle) and fuswv 
(bird) drawn on cardboard were “fished” 
from behind a lake-blue tarp. Other paper 
illustrations of creatures and things burst 
from balloons during balloon-popping 
races. A life-size, hand-painted board game 
required little ones to count numbers and 
name colors in Creek. 

Cultural language instructor 
Myra Gopher said the camp is cultural 


reinforcement cloaked in fun. 

“Every activity builds on speaking 
more words and then full sentences,” 
Gopher said. “Then, we encourage them 
to go home and teach their parents so our 
language does not die off.” 

Gopher said the reservation-wide 
push toward speaking Creek begins with 
toddlers at Brighton Preschool. After school 
programs at Brighton Community Culture 
Center further bolster the language. 

Kindergarten student Ben Purvis said 
he most liked the camp’s story time with 
storyteller Billy Walker, who invoked 
legends of the past. 

“The best part I learned was birds were 
flying on the Earth 
even before the whole 
world was made,” he 
said. “And I liked 
eating frybread.” 

Learning to cook 
Seminole style added 
flavor to culture 
camp. 

Kids up to 
third grade kneaded 
dough into frybread, 
carefully placed 
the dough into pots 
filled with oil and 
then washed utensils 
at the communal 
water faucet. Adults 
manned the cooking 
fire and removed the 
bread from the oil. 
The fruit of their 
labor was served during lunch - topped in 
jelly or honey. 

Fourth- and fifth- graders learned how 
to make more complicated recipes like 
spam and tomatoes. On the last day, the 
oldest girls grinded corn and boiled sofkee, 
while the boys slayed a hog. Later, boys and 
girls cut the hog and cooked it in a vat of 
hot oil. 

Both older age groups also competed in 
Indian sport activities, including tomahawk 
and skillet tossing. 

“It’s like using building blocks to make 
us stronger,” said Braswell Osceola. In the 
end, children understand teamwork, family 
and community responsibility. 

“In the old days, this is where the 
lessons were taught - in the outdoors and 
together with young, old and everyone in 

♦ See CULTURE CAMP on page 3B 


“In the old days, this is 
where the lessons were 
taught - in the outdoors 
and together with young, 
old and everyone in 
between. Even today, we 
can turn to the elders and 
get a taste of what it was 

in the day.” 

- Jade Braswell Osceola, 
Pemayetv Emahakv 

Seminole history teacher 



Eileen Soler 

Jennie Shore helps PECS first-graders drop frybread dough into boiling oil April 30 during Culture 
Camp Days on Brighton Reservation. 


Honored by FAU, Louise Gopher shares 
love of education at commencement 


Criminal justice 
students get 
peek at Hard 
Rock security 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood became 
part of the Johnson & Wales University 
(JWU) criminal justice curriculum April 
24 when 14 students toured the casino’s 
Security Department. 

Classroom work and frequent field 
trips ensure students get a glimpse of their 
future careers, said JWU professor Enid 
Conley. 

“I want them to get a well-rounded 
education,” said Conley, a member of the 
Arawak Tribe and former police officer. 
“I teach a lot of things that aren’t in the 
books. It’s important for me to bring my 
experience into the classroom.” 

Tribal member Jim Osceola, a 
JWU culinary alumnus and member 
of the Seminole Gaming Tribal Career 
Development Program, led the tour that 
included a visit to the back-of-the-house 
training room. 

“We are a casino,” he said. “We have 
a hotel, but we are a casino. The hotel is 
full year-round because of the casino.” 

The job is 95 percent customer 
service, added security investigator Greg 
Leonatti, who works at each Seminole 
casino in Florida. 

“The best thing we can do is have a 
good, safe day. If you come here healthy, 
we want you to leave here healthy,” he 
said. 

The Security Department oversees 
the public spaces, indoor and outdoor 
areas and back-of-the-house areas using 
hundreds of cameras. The Surveillance 
Department watches the casino floor. 

Technology and equipment are 
continually updated in the Security 
Department, and staff training is ongoing. 

+ See JWU on page 3B 


Superheroes, 
robots to rule 
at fun summer 
youth program 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BOCA RATON — If the hundreds 
of new graduates from Florida Atlantic 
University’s College of Business wanted 
to see a fellow alum making the most of 
her education, they only needed to look 
straight ahead during their commencement 
ceremony May 1 at the Carole and Barry 
Kaye Performing Arts Auditorium. 

Shortly after acknowledging modern 
times by prompting a massive cell phone 
selfie with graduates, first-year FAU 
president John Kelly honored the school’s 


past by presenting Louise Gopher, class of 
1970, with the President’s Distinguished 
Service Medallion. 

The award recognizes individuals for 
service of great value to FAU or the larger 
community. 

On a stage filled with school dignitaries 
and officials, Kelly draped the medallion 
around the neck of Gopher, whose 
bachelor’s degree earned 40 years ago made 
her one of the first Seminole Tribe members 
to graduate college. 

“At the time I graduated, Billy Cypress 
- the late Billy Cypress from the (Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki) Museum - he was the first, I 


believe, to graduate with a four-year degree. 
Then I was probably the second, and the 
first woman. Then I think Max Osceola and 
other people (graduated),” Gopher said. 

Gopher, the Education Department 
director for the Seminoles, emphasized the 
importance of learning, including educating 
youngsters about the value of the Tribe’s 
culture, customs and language. She helped 
create Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, 
which opened in 2007 and now boasts more 
than 200 students from kindergarten through 
eighth grade on the Brighton Reservation. 

“Florida Atlantic University is proud 
to claim her as a graduate and applauds her 


dedication to her important mission,” Kelly 
said. 

In her address to the graduates and their 
families and friends, Gopher, who retired 
seven years ago, brought the audience along 
on a journey through her remarkable past 
as she explained how her “love affair with 
education” blossomed. 

The roots of being a pioneer in 
education within the Tribe started at an 
early age for Gopher, who was just 6 and 
didn’t speak English when she and her 
siblings were enrolled in a public school by 
their father, a move that wasn’t customary 
among Tribal families at the time. 

“The school officials had no idea what 
to do with us,” Gopher told the audience. 
“This was during the days of racial 
segregation, and they couldn’t figure out if 
we were white or black. Eventually, they 
assigned us to a white school, the Fairlawn 
Elementary School, west of Fort Pierce.” 

Raised in a chickee, Gopher had to 
adapt to a different environment at school, 
which included indoor bathrooms. 

“The bathroom conveniences mystified 
me. We had no indoor facilities or running 
water in our home,” she said. 

She learned English at Fairlawn and 
became fascinated with books, absorbing 
the pages that helped open her life’s future 
chapters. 

“I loved opening books, looking at 
the pictures that were inside them and 
eventually learning to read what was printed 
on their pages,” she said. “I remember going 
home after school and playing school with 
my mother, teaching her new words that 
I learned that day. I loved acquiring new 
skills, like the ability to do arithmetic, and 
I especially loved the library because it was 
there that you could read fascinating stories 
and get information on anything you were 
curious about.” 

After graduating from Dan McCarty 
High School, Gopher tested unchartered 
waters for female Tribal members by 
becoming a college student. She earned an 
associate degree from what is now Indian 
River State College and then spent two 
and a half active years at FAU, where she 
was a member of Phi Gamma Nu business 
sorority, served on a governing board 
for student organizations and received a 
bachelor’s degree in business. 

+ See LOUISE on page 5B 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Teenagers 
interested in building robots, creating 
superheroes and forming Tribal 
governments can forgo the great outdoors 
this summer and instead sign up for the 
Florida Indian Youth Program (FIYP) in 
Tallahassee. 

Since 1981, FIYP has taught Native 
American teenagers communication, 
job and life skills. The program, which 
takes place from July 12-26, is open to 
50 students ages 14-19. Descendants, 
children and grandchildren of Tribal 
members are all eligible for the program. 

Applications are due June 13. 

The program aims to motivate 
students to finish high school and 
continue on to post-secondary programs, 
college or the military. FIYP is the 
longest-running Indian youth program in 
the country, said Robert Kellam, Florida 
Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs 
employment and training director who 
runs the program. 

“It’s a summer program that prepares 
them and nurtures them until they are 
ready to go to college,” Kellam said. 
“Probably 98 percent of students have 
continued with school.” 

Students learn about Tribal 
government and create their own Tribe 
complete with a constitution and elected 
Tribal Council during the program. 

FIYP has a strong focus on 
science, technology, engineering and 
math (STEM). In addition to creating 
superheroes and solving crimes, students 
will be introduced to robotics by teacher 
Timothy Hinchman. They will design, 
build, interact and remotely control their 
robots. 

“When you build robots, they look 
unnatural,” said Hinchman, a middle 
school teacher in Alachua, Fla. “I want 
them to build the infrastructure and an 
exoskeleton. I want them to look good.” 

Hinchman ordered a 3-D printer to 
help build the exoskeletons. He wants 
students to get comfortable interacting 
with computers and robots because they 
will be part of their everyday life during 
adulthood, he said. 

♦ See YOUTH PROGRAM on page 3B 



Kevin Johnson 

Louise Gopher addresses graduates at Florida Atlantic University’s College of Business commencement ceremony May 1 in Boca Raton. Gopher, a 1970 
graduate of FAU, received the President’s Distinguished Service Medallion for service to the larger community. 
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Prom hits jackpot with Mardi Gras fantasy fun 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School teens dance under sparkling lights May 17 during the 
2014 Ahfachkee prom at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 




Jesters and a man on stilts shimmered in purple, green and gold but 
the entertainers were no match for teens dressed in evening gowns and 
tuxedos May 17 at the 2014 Ahfachkee School prom. The Big Cypress 
gym turned hot nightclub pulsated to D J spun top rock, hip hop and R&B 
tunes, while disco lights flashed myriad colors. 



Eileen Soler 

A Soul Train inspired line dance puts Nashoba Gonzalez and teacher Douglas Knitt on center stage at 
the prom. 



Eileen Soler 

Prom King Quenton Cypress and Prom Queen Malari Baker pose 
for photos at the 2014 Ahfachkee prom. 



Sabre’ Billie and Dayra Koenes are in a dancing groove. 


Eileen Soler 

Students, teachers and entertainers pose for a wacky group photo at the 2014 Ahfachkee prom. 


Eileen Soler 



2014 Florida Indian 
Youth Program 


Starts Saturday , July 12, 

2014 

Ends Saturday, July 26, 


2014 


Awards Banquet, Friday , July 25, 2014 Tallahassee, 

Florida 

Call for Applications and informat ion: 

1-800-422-9186 


email info@fgcia.com 
or see www.fgcia.com 
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misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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♦ CULTURE CAMP 

From page IB 


between. Even today, we can turn to the 
elders and get a taste of what it was in the 
day,” Braswell Osceola said, pointing to 
more than a dozen parents and grandparents 
who volunteered for the day. 

At the center of culture camp was senior 
Jennie Shore who has been on the front 
line of the PECS Culture program since 
before the school opened in August 2007. 
Shore had been helping teach Seminole 
culture during Friday “pull-out” classes on 
the reservation. Then, Tribal students were 
plucked from public schools for all-day 
emersion classes. 

Shore said PECS’ non-fluent Tribal 


staff and non-Native teachers not only learn 
to how to teach Seminole culture, they also 
pick up Creek. 

“They may never be fluent, but they 
develop the teaching material, so they also 
learn the language. They learn it along the 
way,” Shore said. 

Braswell Osceola said Culture Camp 
provides “stepping stones” to the future. 

“The young ones play, play, play 
and have fun while learning. By the time 
students get to seventh and eighth grade, it’s 
work, work, work for them while we stand 
back and guide them,” she said. 

For Chaka Smith, of kindergarten, 
camp is spelled F-U-N. 

“It’s fun and great. We get to be with 
our friends, do activities, learn stuff and eat 
frybread,” she said. 


Kindergarten student Steel Gopher 
catches a cesse (mouse) during a make 
believe fishing game at Culture Camp. 


Eileen Soler 
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Eileen Soler 



Culture consultant Joe Osceola Jr. teaches first-grader Waylon Yates how to carve during 
Culture Camp. 


Kindergarten student Jayleigh Braswell puts her 
best foot forward to break a balloon and reveal an 
illustration of a Creek noun stashed inside. 


Eileen Soler 



PECS children dance and sing in Creek a children’s game similar to 
London Bridge is Falling Down. 


Eileen Soler 

First-grader Serenity Lara wonders what a mess she is during a 
frybread making class at Culture Camp Days. 


♦ JWU 

From page IB 


Leonatti, who worked security in Las Vegas 
for 25 years, told students to put their heads 
on “a 360-degree swivel” to pay attention to 
their surroundings. 

“Security equals loss prevention,” he 

said. 

Seminole Police Department then 
conducted an interactive video training 
session for casino security officers as JWU 
students observed. The security officers, 
who stood before a 10-by-20-foot screen 
as various scenarios unfolded, responded to 
the video. 

Their responses affected the outcome 
of each situation. 

Nicole Cary, a JWU senior, participated 
in the training session with two Coconut 
Creek Casino security guards. 

The video showed a man who behaved 
in an incoherent and threatening manner. 
The security officers did their best to keep 
him talking instead of acting out. 

“It was an adrenaline rush,” said Cary, 
of Maryland, who wants to be a crime scene 
investigator. “I didn’t know what was going 


on, but I was ready.” 

Students also had a chance to meet 
employees behind the scenes. Edwin 
Claudio, executive steward, told students to 
make sure they enjoy what they do. 

“If you do that, it’s not a job - it’s fun,” 
he said. 

The students had a rare opportunity to 
watch as a security officer observed two 
walls filled with video monitors showing 
live action from the cameras on property. 
They were quick with questions. 

“I didn’t know we would be behind the 
scenes,” said Shawna Sowell, a sophomore 
from Virginia. “It gave us a very good 
perspective. The training scenes were 
very realistic; I never saw such realistic 
technology.” 

The students had previously visited 
police departments but not a private security 
operation before the trip to Hard Rock. 
On the casino floor, they received another 
perspective from a senior member of the 
Seminole Gaming team. 

“Our job is to create the wow, to pull 
the rabbit out of the hat, to give guests the 
best experience,” said Henry Pisano, vice 
president of player development. “It takes 
all of us to do that. That’s our business.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Jim Osceola talks to a group of Johnson & Wales University criminal justice students April 24 during 
a tour of the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


♦ YOUTH PROGRAM 

From page 1 B 


“It will be a different world,” 
Hinchman said. “I’m trying to give them 
a heads-up, an introduction, and get 
them used to programing.” 


Fun outings - including a day at the 
Florida State University Reservation, an 
outdoor adventure camp with zip lines, 
swimming, sailing and canoeing - are 
also on the agenda. 

To apply to the Florida Indian Youth 
Program, call 800-322-9186, email 
info@fgcia.com or visit www.fgcia.com. 
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Announcements 


'A' 


Ball Hawgs take all at NAYO 



Photo courtesy of Alta Johnson 

Pictured are the Ball Hawgs, the 2014 NAYO 18U champions. From left, front row: Alta Johnson, assistant coach; Cara 
Osceola, Seminole Tribe of Florida; Meona Feather, Eastern Band of Cherokee; Gianna Wargolet, Seminole Tribe of Florida; 
Alea Tisho, Eastern Band of Cherokee; Bree Jumper, Eastern Band of Cherokee; Bree Stamper, Eastern Band of Cherokee; 
and Trent Mclnturff, head coach. From left, second row: Jordan Brooks, IAC; Tate Tsingine, Navajo; and Tannon Tom, Navajo. 


I would like to thank all the girls who played for the Ball Hawgs 2014 NAYO 18U Champions. We had a 
mix of different Tribes who represented their Tribes fantastically and should be recognized. These young ladies 
played hard and went undefeated throughout the tournament. 

- Submitted by Alta Johnson 


Treat Dad to something wild this Father’s Day 


WHAT: Invite Dad on a safari and enjoy a free day package which includes: all day access to Airboat and 
Swamp Buggy Rides & shows. Valid with one paid day package of equal value, cannot combine offers, valid 
June 15, 2014. ($50 VALUE) 

WHEN: Father’s Day June 15, 2014 
WHERE: Billie Swamp Safari 

Big Cypress Seminole Reservation in the Florida Everglades Take 1-75 (Alligator Alley) to Exit 49, go 
North 19 miles to park entrance. 

CONTACT: Billie Swamp Safari, 800-GO-SAFARI 
safari@semtribe.com 

About Billie Swamp Safari: Learn about the unconquered Seminole Tribe of Florida at Billie Swamp 
Safari on the Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation located in the Florida Everglades. Swamp Buggy Eco- 
Tours and Airboat Rides depart daily through 2200 acres of untamed Everglades with abundant native and exotic 
wildlife. Enjoy a venomous Snake Show, Swamp Critter Show, animal & reptile exhibits, boardwalk nature trail, 
dine in the Swamp Water Cafe and shop for souvenirs. A rustic camping village includes native-style chickees 
for overnight stays. Bring the whole family and experience the heart of the Florida Everglades like a native. . .at 
Billie Swamp Safari. Day and overnight packages available. Exclusive tours offered. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 








THRIFTARELLA'S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www , thriftarellas . com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF STARTING BID 


VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

007446 

2008 

TOYOTA 

SEQUOIA PLATINUM (4X2) 

104,606 

Good 

$20,844.00 

417574 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA BASE (POLICE MODEL) 

109,992 

Fair 

$3,689.00 

161256 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA BASE (POLICE MODEL) 

118,800 

Fair 

$2,335.00 

286025 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA BASE (POLICE MODEL) 

78,618 

Fair 

$2,675.00 

138638 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

62,835 

Fair 

$939.00 

216486 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

118,888 

Fair 

$603.00 

216481 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

95,489 

Fair 

$489.00 

123742 

2004 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

81,924 

Fair 

$1,003.00 

138840 

2007 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

129,727 

Fair 

$2,750.00 

138837 

2007 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

165,501 

Fair 

$1,700.00 

138834 

2007 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

134,048 

Fair 

$1,925.00 

216479 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

95,407 

Fair 

$603.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 


Junior counselors wanted 


The Family Services Department needs junior 
counselors for the Youth Camp at Camp Kulaqua 
from Aug. 3-8. 

Students with at least 2.5 GPAs and good 
attendance who will be juniors or seniors during 
the 2014-15 school year may apply. Responsible 
sophomores will also be considered. 

Junior counselors will supervise youth ages 7 to 
12 in a variety of activities, including cardboard box 
car races, canoeing and poster contests, and will have 
the opportunity to earn community service hours for 
school. Junior counselors last year earned 80 hours 
of service. 

“It’s about more than the community service 
hours,” said Brighton Education adviser Vickie 
Stuart. “It’s about giving back to the community and 
the next generation of Tribal youth. It’s an awesome 
experience.” 

Owned by the Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
the 600-acre camp in the High Springs, Fla. woods 
includes several villages of rustic cabins, a water play 


and swim park, challenge ropes course and tower, 
72-degree spring lagoon with diving dock and rope 
swing, theater, gymnasium, horse stable, sports fields 
and mini-zoo. 

Junior counselors will each oversee their own 
group of youths. 

“We try to let junior counselors be the team 
leaders because the kids look up to them,” Stuart said. 

Students who attend the Teen Camp the week 
prior from July 27 to Aug. 1 may still apply to serve 
as junior counselors. Stuart said they will be able 
to experience both the fun aspects of camp and the 
responsible side of it. 

Applications are due July 1 1 . 

For more information, contact your local 
Education adviser. Hollywood: Nicole Wilson, 954- 
989-6840 ext. 10595; Big Cypress: Renee Morales, 
863-902-3200 ext. 13133; Immokalee/Naples: 
Victoria Soto, 239-867-5303 ext. 16484; Brighton: 
Vickie Stuart, 863-763-3572 ext. 14616; and Tampa: 
Frank Birts, 813-246-3100 ext. 14604. 


Notice of Availability of the Environmental 
Assessment and Finding of No Significant Impact 


AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs 

ACTION: Notice of Availability 

SUMMARY: The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
(Tribe) is currently evaluating a business lease for 
Tribal member Joanie Henry on the Big Cypress 
Reservation in Hendry County, Florida. The business 
site will consist of a modular structure (double wide 
trailer) and 25 parking spaces from which Ms. Henry 
will sell cultural arts and crafts. The business site and 
access road will be constructed on an undeveloped 
parcel located off of Josie Billie Highway. To move 
forward with the project the Tribe will need a business 
lease approval from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). Due to the need for federal approvals, this 
project was reviewed in accordance with the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and the National 
Historic Preservation Act. 

The BIA has reviewed and adopted the 
Environmental Assessment (EA), dated March 
2014, prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Environmental Resource Management Department, to 
determine the environmental impacts that may result 
from the project. The EA is well written and considers 
all potential impacts to the human environment that 


may be associated with the project. 

Based on review of the EA and supporting 
documentation, the BIA has made a Finding of No 
Significant Impact (FONSI) for the proposed project. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability that the 
EA and FONSI for the project are available for public 
review. This FONSI is a finding on environmental 
effects, not a decision to proceed with an action, 
therefore cannot be appealed. You may obtain a copy 
of the EA and FONSI from the BIA Eastern Regional 
Office or the Environmental Resources Management 
Department of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 6365 
Taft Street, Suite 3008, Hollywood, FL 33024, 
telephone (954) 965-4380. 

For further information please contact Chet 
McGhee, Regional Environmental Scientist, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Eastern Regional Office, 545 
Marriott Drive, Suite 700, Nashville, TN 37214, 
telephone (615) 564-6830. 

Johnna Blackhair 
Acting Director, Eastern Region 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Date: May 15, 2014 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 

24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional Service. 

1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches « 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free SPINAL EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION 4 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plazaj 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE fOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TD REFUSE TO RAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, Qfl BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FQH ANY OTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School 
Students of the Month 





Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Elementary Students of the Month: Jessie Martinez, 
Greyson Johns, Hilowah Garcia, Deanthony Torres, Bryson Smith, Valentine Martinez, Nena 
Youngblood, Zach Riley, Gabe Williams, Dakota Fish, SirMarcus Osceola, Kobe Jimmie, 
LaShae King, Landon Goodwin, Heath Lawrence, Morgan Yates, Jacey White and Josiah 
Garcia. Not included in photo, Jessie Martinez, Hilowah Garcia, Bryson Smith, Nena 
Youngblood. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month: Eecho Billie, Billy Yates and Morgan King. 


PECS staff recognized during 
Teacher Appreciation Week 



Emma Johns 

Heather Dobbs, elementary teacher of the year; Kelly Bass, middle school teacher of the year; and 
Holly Sheffield, non-instructional teacher of the year, pose with Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr., Parent Teacher Student Organization president Lewis Goper and Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School principal Brian Greseth during a teacher appreciation banquet May 6. 


BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Very few professions 
impact as many people as teaching does. 
Educators give to communities every day in 
many different ways. 

During Teacher Appreciation Week, 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
hosted an appreciation banquet May 6 at 
the Brighton Veteran’s Building to honor 
teachers and staff for their dedication and 
commitment to the educational success of 
students. 

Among those recognized were this 
year’s teachers of the year: Heather Dobbs, 
elementary teacher of the year; Kelly Bass, 
middle school teacher of the year; Jennie 
Shore, cultural employee of the year; and 
Holly Sheffield, non-instructional employee 
of the year. 

“It is my pleasure to be part of a 
fantastic school that does wonderful things,” 
said principal Brian Greseth as he presented 
their awards. 

At Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, 
staff members pride themselves on the level 
of camaraderie shared and contribute to the 
school’s success. 

“We are a group, a family and team, 
and people are taking notice,” said Dobbs, 
a fifth-grade teacher. 

“Teaching is a passion, love for 
children and those moments when you 
know you have made a difference,” added 
middle school language arts teacher Malissa 
Morgan. “Sometimes those moments do not 
occur immediately and take a few years 
to realize. Teaching is a family and the 
students and staff at PECS are the epitome 
of a family.” 

Middle school ESE and reading teacher 
Melodie Smith said she commits herself to 
PECS and education because it has been a 


lifelong dream. She said she’s wanted to be 
a teacher since the second grade. 

“Teaching at PECS is a blessing in 
itself. I am able to teach students and 
continue to be an integral part of their life 
for several years. It is so exciting to see their 
faces as they grow and mature and to know 
that I was fortunate enough to be a small 
part of that process,” Smith said. 

PECS recently received an award for 


being one of the top charter schools in the 
state. It is because of the leadership and 
dedication of teachers and staff on a daily 
basis that the school earned the award. 

“Even though it may not be shown on 
a daily basis, the hard work, enthusiasm 
and love for the students is greatly 
appreciated by the Brighton community,” 
said Lewis Gopher, Parent Teacher Student 
Organization president. 


♦ LOUISE 

From page IB 


“When I enrolled at FAU in the late 
1960s, it was a revolutionary thing for a 
Seminole Indian to go to college,” Gopher 
said. “It was even more revolutionary for a 
woman to become a trailblazer. But I had 
loved the world of education for as long as 
I could remember, dating back to my days 
as an elementary school student in the St. 
Lucie County public school system.” 

After working for state agencies, 


Gopher’s ultimate career goals remained 
based in education within the Tribe. 

“The answer was that I needed to stay 
in the world of education to bring that great 
gift to the members of my Tribe, especially 
young people,” she said. 

In addition to helping educate 
youngsters during her tenure as Education 
director, Gopher is also credited with 
boosting participation tribalwide in the 
Education Department’s programs and 
increasing the number of Tribe members 
who pursued college education. 

In March, Gopher was inducted into 
the Florida Women’s Hall of Fame. 


She explained to graduates that her 
degrees and recent honors were possible 
because her father recognized the 
importance of education. 

“...I want to thank my dad, Willie 
Jones, for the value he placed on education 
and for instilling that value in me and his 
other children. Like all parents, he wanted 
us to have a better life,” she said. 

Gopher urged graduates to treasure 
their heritage, learn as much about it and 
share the knowledge with their children. 

“We move most confidently into the 
future when we are grounded in the lessons 
of the past,” she said. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 



Tribune 


The 


Seminole 

1 * Voice of the Uncot \quereti 


THE SEMINOLE TRIBUNE IS NOW BRINGING YOU 
DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 


Visit our website at: 
www.seminoletribune.org 


Follow us on Facebook: 
The Seminole Tribune 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@SeminoleTribune 
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. /I ; \ care to the Seminole 
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community for over 
25 years... 




Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office Pembroke Pines Office 

3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 1761 NW 123 Avenue 

Hollywood, FL 33021 Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 

954.961.8303 954.431.7000 www.gynobob.com 

954.961.8307 954.431.7699 twhs3801@aol.com 
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WWW.SMPBUSINESSMARKETING.COM 


BRAND YOUR BUSINESS WITH 
SMP DESIGN SERVICES 
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Kevin Johnson 

Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University basketball player DeForest Carter gives final instructions to youngsters May 8 at the DeForest Carter Basketball 
Camp on Big Cypress Reservation. 


College hoops standout DeForest 
Carter gives back to community 


BY KEVIN JOHN SON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The contributions 
DeForest Carter made on the basketball 
court last winter were significant. The 
numbers don’t lie. He led Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University in several 
categories, including assists. 

But perhaps his most important assist 
came May 8 when Carter lent his expertise 
and knowledge to about 35 Seminole 
youngsters at the first DeForest Carter 
Basketball Camp. 

The Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium - 
where Carter spent much of his youth - was 
filled with kids who performed dribbling, 
passing and shooting drills while wearing 
white T-shirts adorned with DeForest 
Basketball Camp 2014. 

“Every time I come back in here it’s 
awesome, so many memories in this place,” 
Carter said. “It’s a great feeling.” 

After helping run drills, Carter spent 


most of the dinner break signing autographs 
for the players, some of whom were given 
basketballs with his signature at the end of 
the evening. 

“The whole rez is proud of him,” 
said Gianna Wargolet, 17, who recently 
concluded her high school basketball 
career at Ahfachkee School. “That’s good 
that he’s giving back to the community.” 

“He’s a role model to me. I look up 
to him,” said aspiring point guard Ricky 
Garza, 12, a cousin of Carter. “This camp 
is amazing. He’s helped us out a lot.” 

Big Cypress Recreation Department 
hosted and organized the free, three-hour 
camp. Site manager Josh Jumper said 
he wanted to kick off the department’s 
summer basketball season with something 
special. He knew Carter would be a big hit 
with the kids. 

“We support him,” said Jumper, who 
started the camp by introducing Carter to 
the kids sitting at midcourt. “He’s doing 
a great thing. We want kids to go on and 


excel in their sports and especially in their 
education. He’s a fine example for the kids 
here on the rez. He’s a great role model.” 

Carter’s outstanding junior season 
last winter in Daytona Beach earned him 
postseason accolades, including All- 
Conference first team in the Sun Conference 
and All- America honorable mention in the 
National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

For a versatile player who thrives in 
so many areas on the court, it’s no surprise 
that Carter tackles a variety of academic 
endeavors off the court. He is working 
toward a degree in interdisciplinary studies 
with minors in business, homeland security 
and psychology. 

An offseason injury prevented Carter 
from showing the kids the athleticism and 
moves that helped the 6-foot- 1, 200-pound 
guard average a league-high 5.9 assists 
per game last season along with team-high 

+ See DEFOREST on page 4C 


T-ball World Series a 
big hit for Tribal kids 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Youngsters battled for 
a trophy that was taller than most of them 
in the Tribe’s second annual T-ball World 
Series on the Brighton Reservation. 

“It’s as big as me,” exclaimed Quaton 
(Mater) Billie as she and her teammates 
from the Brighton White team gazed at 
the champions’ trophy they won May 10 at 
Ollie Jones Memorial Park. 

Organized by the Seminole Recreation 
Department, the four-team, double- 
elimination tournament featured about 55 
kids ages 4-7, who belted balls off a tee at 
home plate, ran the bases, played defense 
and used their spare time to have additional 
fun on rock climbing walls and a bungee 
trampoline activity. 

Recreation staff served as coaches 
and provided guidance in the field and at 
the plate. Teams included Brighton Red, 
Big Cypress All-Stars 1 and Big Cypress 
All-Stars 2, but it was Brighton White that 
emerged with the big prize. 

“A lot of kids on this team play on 
our league teams in Moore Haven. Half of 
them were coach pitch; a majority of them 
were T-ballers, so we combined them,” said 
Brighton White coach Dallas Nunez. 

A strong start in the championship 
game helped Brighton White prevail 
against a mixture of players from the Big 
Cypress teams. Brighton White produced 
a rare feat in T-ball by retiring the side in 


order in the top of the first inning. Hillowa 
Garcia, Jordan Johnson, Bryson Smith and 
Kayden Warrior were among the defensive 
standouts in the inning. 

Brighton White’s TT Anderson 
provided a spark with a leadoff hit in the 
bottom of the first. Anderson scored the 
game’s first run on an RBI single from Miley 
Jimmie. Quaton (Mater) Billie delivered an 
RBI double. 

Brighton’s defense continued to shine 
in the second inning, which turned out 
to be the final inning. Garcia and Warrior 
combined for a double play. 

Blaze Cypress delivered Big Cypress’ 
first hit of the game. Alex Rodriguez had the 
team’s first RBI hit. 

Players from Big Cypress didn’t depart 
empty-handed. They received a runners- 
up trophy, which was only slightly smaller 
than the champions’ trophy. Individual 
trophies were awarded to all players in the 
championship game. 

Brighton White 

2014 T-Ball World Series Champions 

JB Anderson, TT Anderson, Keanu Bert, 
Naleah Billie, Ukiah Billie, Quaton (Mater) 
Billie, Jayleigh Braswell, Adarius Fish, 
Hillowa Garcia, Marley Jimmie, Miley 
Jimmie, Jordan Johnson, Jaliyah Kropelin, 
Tehya Nunez, Bryson Smith, Kayden 
Warrior. 

+ See more T-BALL photos on page 5C 



Kevin Johnson 

Youngsters from Brighton and Big Cypress compete on the ball field May 10 during the second 
annual T-Ball World Series at Ollie Jones Memorial Park on Brighton Reservation. 


PECS students shine with fast runs and long throws 

Twelve athletes qualify for Hershey state meet June 21 in Miramar 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — The Hershey 
district track and field meet was more than 
three hours old and past lunch time for its 
young participants, but four girls from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School still had 
enough fuel left to capture one of the day’s 
most exciting races. 

Sixth-graders Jenna Brown, Janessa 
Nunez, Aubrey Pearce and Julia Smith 
combined to win the 4x100 meter relay in 
the girls 11 -to- 12-year-old division May 
1 6 at the Okeechobee High School football 
and track stadium. By winning the race, the 
foursome qualified for the Hershey state 
meet June 2 1 at Ansin Sports Complex in 
Miramar. Eight other PECS students also 
qualified with first- or second-place finishes 
in their events. 

The district meet featured hundreds of 
students ages 9-14 from schools throughout 
the Okeechobee region. 

The PECS girls entered the homestretch 
of the 4x100 in second place, but Smith 
overtook the leader in the final few meters 
with a stirring sprint in front of bleachers 
filled with cheering athletes. 

“The girl was ahead of me, but I didn’t 
want to lose. So I went faster,” Smith said. 

The PECS girls said their strategy was 
to use their fastest runners for the first and 
final legs. The game plan paid off. Nunez put 
the team in front with a strong leadoff run. 
Brown and Pearce handled the second and 
third legs, respectively, and kept the team 
in the lead or close to it before Smith closed 
with her impressive dash. The winning time 
was 1 minute, 5 seconds. 

Another key was all four runners made 
clean handoffs with the baton. The crisp 
exchanges came despite having limited 
practice. Their only previous run as a relay 
team was in the school meet earlier in the 
month when they provided a glimpse of 
what was to come. 


“We had to go against the boys, and we 
still beat them,” Nunez said. 

The relay victory wasn’t the only 
triumph for Smith, who had an outstanding 
day by winning all four events she entered. 
Smith’s other wins came in the 100- and 
400-meter runs and the softball throw. She 


won the 100 in just under 15 seconds and 
the 400 in 1:18. She hurled the softball 137 
feet, 4 inches. 

Justin Gopher flashed plenty of speed 
on the track as he won the 400-meter run 
and finished runner-up in the 1 00-meter run 
in the boys 11 -to- 12 division. 


PECS students also thrived in field 
events. Donovan Harris (11 -to- 12 boys), 
Lucas Osceola (13-to-14 boys) and Raeley 
Matthews (13-to-14 girls) won their softball 
throw competitions. Harris fired the ball 
183 feet, 4 inches. Osceola launched it 222 
feet, 2 inches. Matthews’ winning throw 


covered 175 feet, 7 inches. Chandler Pearce 
captured the 13 -to- 14 boys standing long 
jump with a leap of 95 inches. 

The two youngest state qualifiers from 
PECS came in the 9-to-10 girls division. 
Angelie Melton finished second in the 
50- and 100-meter runs. Ysla Meras was 
runner-up in the softball throw. 

In order to reach the district meet, all 
participants had to finish first or second 
in their school meet. PECS held its meet 
May 5. Winners on the boys side included: 
Deagen Osceola, Creek Gopher, Justin 
Gopher, Jason Sampson, Gabe Williams, 
Kai Osceola, Morgan King, Dathan Garcia, 
Dalence Carrillo, Donte Thomas, Landon 
Goodwin, Ramone Baker, Lucas Osceola, 
Corey Jumper, Donovan Harris, Silas 
Madrigal and Alyke Baker. First-place 
finishers for the girls were: Angelie Melton, 
Julia Smith, Raeley Matthews, Tammy 
Martinez, LaShae King, Camryn Thomas, 
Aubrey Pearce, Jalynn Jones, Melina Steve, 
Sunni Bearden, Sydney Matthews, Ysla 
Meras, Janessa Nunez and Jenna Brown. 

Hershey state qualifiers from PECS 

Justin Gopher (11-12, 100 meter, 400 
meter); Donovan Harris (11-12, softball 
throw); Chandler Pearce (13-14, standing 
long jump); Lucas Osceola (13-14, softball 
throw); Angelie Melton (9-10, 50 meter, 
100 meter); Ysla Meras (9-10, softball 
throw); Julia Smith (11-12, 100 meter, 200 
meter, 4x100 relay, softball throw); Aubrey 
Pearce (11-12, 4x100 relay); Janessa Nunez 
(11-12, 4x100 relay); Jenna Brown (11-12, 
4x100 relay); Raeley Matthews (13-14, 200 
meter, softball throw); Sunni Bearden (13- 
13, softball throw). 

Note: Some long jump results were not 
available as of press time. 

+ See more TRACK photos on page 3C 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Angelie Melton, center, starts the 50-meter dash May 16 at the Hershey district track and field meet at Okeechobee High 
School. Melton qualified for the state meet in June. 
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Eileen Soler 

Rangers batter Mariah Billie keeps her eyes on the ball during an at-bat May 6. 


Brighton’s Rangers 
finish undefeated 

Team defeats Moore Haven Cubs 14-2 
to conclude perfect softball season 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

MOORE HAVEN — The season 
finale was business as usual for the 
Rangers girls softball team from Brighton 
Recreation. 

Just as they did all season, the Rangers 
racked up impressive numbers at the plate 
and dished out outstanding pitching May 
6 as they finished with a 14-2 win against 
the Cubs in the Moore Haven town league 
for ages 9-12. 

“We went undefeated. We ended up 
8-0,” Brighton coach Kelly Smiley said. 
“They did really well.” 

Having a pitching staff that rarely 
allowed runs and an offense that was tough 
to keep off the base paths proved to be a 
winning combination this season. 

“We scored way more than (our 
opponents). Our pitching is really awesome 
and we have really good hitting,” Smiley 
said. 

The perfect season was compiled 
thanks to Aubee Billie, Mariah Billie, 
Alliana Brady, Caylie Huff, Haylie Huff, 
Jacee Jumper, Janessa Nunez, Julia Smith, 
Melina Steve, Alaina Sweat, Mallorie 
Thomas and Chyler Villarreall. 

With strong pitching from Aubee 
Billie, Caylie Huff, Nunez and Thomas, 
opponents in the three-team league seldom 
crossed home plate. 

“They rarely put it in play. Our 
pitchers do good work,” Smiley said. 

The Rangers scored seven runs in each 



Eileen Soler 

Rangers pitcher Aubee Billie winds up against 
the Cubs. 


of the first two innings against the Cubs. 
The game ended after the second inning. 

Brighton also brought younger teams 
to Moore Haven in coach-pitch and T-ball 
leagues. 

Staff Reporter Eileen Soler contributed 
to this article. 



Rangers catcher Mallorie Thomas ends the Cubs chance for another score. 


Eileen Soler 



Eileen Soler 

The undefeated Rangers, with coaches Kelly Smiley and Dallas Nunez, pose after their win 
against the Cubs. 


Positive seasons end for young 
Seminole volleyball squads 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — A young Seminole 
volleyball travel team picked up a few 
tournament championships and some 
valuable experience this season. Coached 
by Jo Jumper, the 12U girls battled their 
way into the top brackets in most of their 
tournaments. 

“They’re a young squad and there’s not 
many of them. I was proud of them. They 
did good across the board. We ended up in 
the gold brackets, which is good,” Jumper 
said. 

Members of the team are: Bre 
Brockman, Jacee Jumper, Janessa Nunez, 
Lauren O’Donnell, Marci Osceola, Rubie 
Osceola, Julia Smith, Mallorie Thomas and 
Alaina Sweat. 

Filled mostly with students from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, the 
team began practicing in November. By 
the time the season ended May 4 at AAU 
Regionals in Orlando, Jumper said the team 
had made great strides, proof of which came 
with first-place finishes at four Up On Top 
tournaments in Port St. Lucie. 

“They play well together for being so 
young,” she said. “We have phenomenal 
servers. That’s one of the things we work 
on, as well as passing.” 

Even when the Seminoles didn’t finish 
first, they still generated strong showings, 
such as a pair of third-place finishes in 
gold brackets - the highest level - at AAU 
tournaments in Orlando. In both events, 
they won three of their first four matches. 

Although they didn’t reach the gold 
level in their final tournament, the Seminoles 
still capped a solid season on a decent note 
by finishing 21st out of 32 teams. The team 
opened with a 2-0 win against a squad from 
Winter Haven before encountering three 
straight defeats, two of which were decided 
by only a few points. 

While some travel teams will continue 
to play year-round, the Seminoles will take 


a break from volleyball to concentrate on 
other sports, such as basketball and softball. 

One benefit that comes with a young 
team is that the squad won’t lose anybody 
next season, which means the Seminoles 
should be even stronger next time they step 
on the court. 

“They’ll all be back next year,” Jumper 

said. 

10U girls show progress 

The youth movement extended down 
to the travel program’s youngest squad, too. 

“We did really well,” said Kelly 
Smiley, who coached the Seminoles 10U 
girls volleyball team with Dallas Nunez. 
“We are a very young team. We have a lot 
of 6-year-olds and 7-year-olds on the team 
that are just starting. We had our troubles, 
but we actually came out with a couple wins 


when we played in Orlando.” 

During its final tournament of the 
season at the AAU Regional Championships 
May 3-4, the Seminoles dropped their 
first three matches but showed plenty of 
determination in the fourth match against 
Ocala Power United. The Seminoles lost 
the first game but fought back to capture 
the match by winning the second game 25- 
19 and the tiebreaker, 15-3. The Seminoles 
finished eighth out of 10 teams. 

Smiley said the team showed 
improvement this season from start to finish. 

“They’re catching on,” Smiley said. 
“We got a lot better towards the end. Next 
year we’ve got to pick it up where we left 
off. It was basically a learning experience 
because our girls are so young. They 
had more fun than anything. That’s what 
matters.” 


Smallest hitters make 
coach pitch cool 



Eileen Soler 

Ashlynn Collins sets her stance for a hit against the Mets of 
Moore Haven. 




Eileen Soler 

Jordan Johnson, pitcher for the Nationals coach pitch team of Brighton 
(ages 6-8), snags a grounder near the mound May 6 during the first inning 
against the Mets of Moore Haven. 



Eileen Soler 

Kobe Micco of the Nationals coach pitch team from Brighton focuses on 
hitting the ball against the Mets of Moore Haven. 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler Nationals coach David Coleman pitches to batters in a coach pitch game 
Nationals pitcher Jordan Johnson prepares to throw out a against the Mets. 

Mets player at first base. 
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Ahfachkee School boys basketball coach Cicero Osceola and his players are recognized May 15 
at the school’s sports banquet. 


Ahfachkee athletes receive 
advice, awards at banquet 


BY KEVIN JOHNSO N 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Decorative lights 
made the ceiling at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium appear as if it was full of stars 
May 15. 

A stage also featured stars, namely 
University of Louisville women’s 
basketball player Jude Schimmel and 
student-athlete standouts who were 
recognized at the Ahfachkee School’s 
annual sports banquet. 

Schimmel, the younger half of 
the famed Native American sister duo 
that helped the ascension of Louisville 
basketball during the past few years, usually 
plays guard when she’s on a basketball 
court, but this time she 
served as the evening’s 
featured speaker in 
front of the student- 
athletes, coaches, 

school administrators 
and families. The words 
and advice from her 
eight-minute speech 
didn’t go unnoticed, 
even by a University of 
Connecticut fan. 

“Like she said, 
she’s not the biggest or 
fastest, but she always 
goes out and plays with 
heart. She’s a really 
humble person,” said 
multi-sport student- 
athlete Dasani Cypress, 
who is a fan of the 
sisters and the national 
champion Huskies. 

“I think it was really 
great to see her come 
here,” added Leilani 
Gopher, a basketball 
teammate of Cypress. 

“I never thought she’d 
come to our rez. She 
said other people might not believe in you, 
but always believe in yourself.” 

Schimmel’s message reached more 
than just the female student-athletes. 

“I listened to everything she said, 
talking about sticking with school and 
using sports as something to get you by 
in life. I really think that’s true,” said golf 
captain Quenton Cypress. 

Perseverance - be it in sports or 
elsewhere in life - was a constant theme 
of Schimmel’s talk. She explained how her 
freshman year at Louisville was almost her 
last. 

“I was just really upset with the way 
my freshman year went. Honestly, I almost 
didn’t go back to college. (That summer) 
I cried to my parents and I cried with 
friends,” she told the audience. 

Schimmel, from the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla in Oregon, didn’t 
give up on college or the Cardinals. 
She returned for her sophomore season 
and helped lead the team to the NCAA 
championship game, which UConn won. 
She will head into her senior season this 
fall as one of the team’s key returners. 

“It takes a lot of hard work and a lot 
of practice,” said Schimmel, whose sister 
Shoni made her pro debut in the WNBA 
with the Atlanta Dream the following 


night. “Luckily, you can carry that over 
into anything that you do, especially when 
it comes to school and anything else you 
have to deal with in life.” 

Schimmel’s father, Rick, also spoke to 
the audience. 

During the awards portion of the 
evening, hard work and dedication were 
mentioned several times by Ahfachkee 
coaches, who praised their players. For 
example, the middle school boys basketball 
team only had the bare minimum of 
players, and at times even less, but head 
coach Cicero Osceola said there was no 
quit in his team. 

“We ended up having four players and 
we beat (a team from) Tampa. They loved 
it. These kids play hard and they don’t give 
up,” Osceola said. 

The middle 
school girls basketball 
team, coached by 
Amy Osceola, made 
the most of a tall, but 
small squad. With 
just five players, it 
finished with a perfect 
9-0 record. 

Volleyball coach 
Dessie Thomas noted 
that her middle and 
high school teams 
didn’t have a home 
gym because of 
renovations but still 
enjoyed the season 
wherever it took 
them. 

“They worked 
very hard. They had 
to overcome a lot, but 
through it all at least 
we had a great time 
going to games,” she 
said. 

The varsity 
girls basketball team 
was recognized for 
advancing farther than any Ahfachkee 
team. With two seniors, one sophomore 
and the rest from middle school, the team 
went 15-4 and earned a trip to the Class 2A 
regionals as a district runner-up. 

“A young team to go that far, all 
Native American girls, is amazing,” said 
first-year coach Brandon Jones. 

Dasani Cypress, the team’s leading 
scorer with an average of 17.9 points per 
game and Ahfachkee ’s lone golfer to reach 
regionals last fall, received the school’s 
Lady Warrior of the Year Award. Principal 
Lucy Dafoe said the award is made special 
each year for a student who exemplifies 
high academic standards, leadership and 
sportsmanship. 

Devan Bowers from the boys 
basketball team was named the Warrior 
Award winner. Cypress and Bowers also 
won the awards in 2013. 

Every team doled out certificates of 
completion along with other awards for 
most valuable players, up and coming, and 
hustle. 

Cheerleaders from the early 
elementary school grades were also 
recognized. Peggy Sue Cypress received 
the Golden Megaphone Award and was 
mentioned by Dafoe as being the first in 
line to see Schimmel. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee School eighth-grader Dasani 
Cypress holds the Lady Warrior of the 
Year Award she received at the school’s 
sports banquet. Dasani plays basketball, 
volleyball and golf. 



Kevin Johnson 

University of Louisville women’s basketball player Jude Schimmel, second from left, is joined for 
a photo by Ahfachkee School student-athletes, from left, senior Malari Baker, sixth-grader Leilani 
Gopher, and eighth-grader Dayra Koenes. Schimmel was the guest speaker at the school’s annual 
sports banquet May 15. 


High school state softball 
finals filled with Seminoles 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 




family members who joined players on the 
field for photos after the game. 

“This is such a great experience for 
these girls,” said Moses Jumper, proud of 
his granddaughter Ahnie. “Even those who 
didn’t get to play a lot in the tournament, 
they got a rare chance to feel what it means 
to be the big winner. They know what 
pressure is at the highest level. That is 
something that is hard to teach. You got to 
get to the state tournament first.” 

Ahnie Jumper and Martin, both 
freshmen, saw limited playing time on 
the varsity level this season. According to 
varsity statistics from the FHSAA, Jumper 
played nine games and had three hits in 


VERO BEACH — Formerly the spring 
training home for baseball’s Brooklyn and 
Los Angeles Dodgers, historic Dodgertown 
welcomed softball players - including 
Seminole Tribal members - who vied for 
Florida High School Activities Association 
(FHSAA) state championships May 9-10. 

Plantation’s American Heritage, which 
features two Tribal members, and Moore 
Haven, which has five Tribal members, 
reached state finals in their classes. 

American Heritage claimed the Class 
5 A title with a dramatic 11-10 walk-off win 
against Belleview. It was the Patriots’ sixth 
state title, but the first for Tribal members 
Ahnie Jumper and Kiauna Martin. 

Jenna Goodrich’s perfectly placed 
squeeze bunt scored a streaking Emily 
Rini with the winning run that capped a 
remarkable rally by American Heritage. 
The Patriots trailed by eight runs in the third 
inning, but they battled back with one run in 
the third, five in the fourth, one in the sixth 
and two in the seventh. 

“The team wasn’t making plays, which 
was uncharacteristic for us,” said American 
Heritage coach Marty Cooper. “We were 
down 10-2, but our kids pulled it together, 
played hard and kept focused. I’m very 
proud of them.” 

“We were down until the last inning 
when we won it,” Jumper said. “We never 
gave up. We fought the fight.” 

American Heritage finished with a 
25-6 record. The Patriots, whose state titles 
have all come in the past 1 0 years, received 
medals and the championship plaque 
following the thriller. 

“It was very exciting,” Jumper said. 
“All our hard work during the whole 
season paid off. We always have energy 
on our Heritage team. There’s never a dull 
moment. The team was very confident. We 
never gave up.” 

Heritage’s victory came in front of 


Peter B. Gallagher 

The Moore Haven High School Lady Terriers finish the 2013-14 FHSAA softball season with 17 wins 
and only 5 losses, as state runners-up in Class 3A. Tribal members Skyler Burke, Darla Cypress, 
Sydnee Cypress, Kalgary Johns and Jessie Osceola were in the lineup. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Moses Jumper, left, and Ruggy Jumper, right, celebrate American Heritage’s championship with 
granddaughters Ahnie Jumper and Kiauna Martin. 


eight at-bats with one double and two runs 
batted in. Martin appeared in 1 1 games with 
two hits in six at-bats and seven runs scored. 

Martin was used as a courtesy runner 
in Heritage’s 4-0 state semifinal win against 
previously undefeated Ponte Vedra. It was 
the first loss in 29 games for Ponte Vedra, 
which was ranked No. 4 in the nation before 
the game. 

Similar to American Heritage, Class 
3A’s Moore Haven enjoyed a memorable 
semifinal victory at Dodgertown. With 
Tribal members Skyler Burke, Darla 
Cypress, Sydnee Cypress, Kalgary Johns 
and Jessie Osceola in the lineup, the Lady 
Terriers earned a spot in a state final for the 
first time in school history by winning a 15- 
10 state semifinal marathon in 10 innings 
against Carrollwood. 

Seminoles proved to be the difference, 
both in the field where the defense was 
super, and at the plate, where the Lady 
Terriers pounded 18 hits. In fact, it was 
freshman utility player Sydnee Cypress who 
broke open a tight game in the last inning 
with a bases-loaded, two-run double, one of 
her three hits for the day. Fellow outfielder 
Johns, a sophomore outfielder, had two 
hits, including a bases-clearing triple. She 
scored three runs and led all players with 
four RBIs. Darla Cypress, a junior third 
baseman, scored a game-high four runs and 
had one hit. Burke, a senior shortstop, had 
one hit. 

The following day Moore Haven’s 
bid for its first state championship fell 
short with a 12-0, five-inning loss against 
Westminster Christian School from Miami. 
Johns and Osceola notched Moore Haven’s 
only two hits. 

Osceola was among Moore Haven’s 
top hitters all season, including the playoffs. 
The senior first baseman helped the team 
get to Vero Beach by going 6-for-12 in 
regional wins against Bradenton Christian, 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal and St. Petersburg 
Catholic. Moore Haven finished with a 
17-5 record. 


+ More TRACK 


photos from page 1C 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s girls 4x100 relay team shows who is No. 1 
after it won the 11-to-12 division at the Hershey district track and field meet May 
16 at Okeechobee High School. From left, Janessa Nunez, Jenna Brown, Aubrey 
Pearce and Julia Smith. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Jason Sampson, center, sprints to the finish 
line during a 13-to-14 boys race at the Hershey district track and field meet May 
16 at Okeechobee High School. 


Pherian Baker heaves the ball in a softball throw 
event during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
Hershey track and field meet. 



Kevin Johnson 

Karey Gopher leads the pack in a sprint during Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s Hershey track and field meet. 
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May Madness engulfs Tribe 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — May Madness 
hit the Hollywood Gym May 16-17 in 
the form of basketball teams eager to win 
their divisions. The double-elimination 
tournament featured players ages 3-18. 

The tournament gave kids a chance 
to get on the court and compete. The 
Hollywood Recreation Department plans to 


offer players more competition and hopes 
to start monthly youth tournaments. Most 
players came from Hollywood, but a few 
from Brighton, Big Cypress and Trail also 
competed. 

In the 9-to- 12-year-old division, 
Todd’s Squad beat Delray Waves # 1 for 
the championship. In the 13-to-15 division 
final, Nora’s eked out the win against Delray 
Waves, 27-25. In the high school battle, 
Hollywood Boys defeated Rez Runners, 


41-36. Winning teams took home trophies 
and medals. 

Participating teams in the 9-to- 
12 division were Unconquered Lady 
Seminoles, Team Cedric, Delray Waves #1, 
Delray Waves #2 and Todd’s Squad; the 
13-to-15 division included Nora’s, Delray 
Waves, Team Jordan and Cisco Squad; the 
high school teams were Hollywood Boys, 
Rez Runners, The Knights and Delray 
Waves. 



Beverly Bidney 

A Team Cedric player eyes the basket as he makes his way down the 
court during a game against the Unconquered Lady Seminoles in the 
9-to-1 2-year-old division. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Unconquered Lady Seminoles and Team Cedric battle for the ball during 
the May Madness basketball tournament. 


Beverly Bidney 

A Team Cedric player takes a shot against the Unconquered 
Lady Seminoles in the 9-to-1 2-year-old division at the May 
Madness basketball tournament in Hollywood May 16. 


Beverly Bidney 

A Cisco Squad player dribbles past a player from Team Jordan. 


Beverly Bidney 

Daniel Rodriguez, of Cisco Squad, dribbles down the court while being pursued 
by a member of Team Jordan. 


Beverly Bidney 

In the 13-to-1 5-year-old division, a Cisco Squad player tries 
for the basket as a Team Jordan player does his best to block 
the shot. 



Kevin Johnson 

Youngsters practice their dribbling skills at the DeForest Carter Basketball Camp on Big Cypress. 


♦ DEFOREST 

From page 1C 


averages in points (14.4), steals (2.7) and 
blocks (1.3), but the more important aspect 
of the evening for Carter was to teach 
drills, offer advice and positively influence 
Tribal youth. 

“I want to inspire someone to have 
something that I had. It’s a great feeling 
overall that you’re doing something 
good,” said Carter, who had surgery more 
than a month ago after he broke a bone 
in his foot in a pickup game. He said he 
will be healed long before the start of the 
upcoming season. 

As a kid, Carter didn’t have to look far 
for basketball inspiration. 

He remembers sitting in the stands 
watching his mother, Myra Jumper, and 
grandmother, Mary Tigertail, play in 
tournaments. Carter, who started playing 
basketball at age 9 after trying football, 
also had his brothers, Greg and Josie, to 
shoot hoops with as youngsters. Greg and 
Josie helped their younger sibling run the 
camp along with friends and Recreation 
staff. 

“A basketball family,” Carter said. 


“When we were kids and (attended) camps, 
we always said we wanted to do our own 
camp. I’m happy I can share this with my 
brothers and my old friends from back in 
the day.” 

The camp T-shirts made the event 
more memorable. 

“(The Recreation Department) 
surprised me and made shirts for this. It’s 
pretty awesome,” Carter said. 

Carter will enter his senior season 
with a good chance to become Embry- 
Riddle’s all-time leader in assists. Ranked 
second, he needs 93 more assists to move 
to the top. Of course, those don’t include 
all the helpers he dished out to his brothers 
when they were younger. 

“When I was growing up, I wasn’t 
about the points. I’d hear my brothers 
talking about 30 points. I’d say, ‘Well, I 
had 17 assists. It wasn’t just you. I helped 
you out,”’ said Carter, who is also in the 
top six all-time in blocks, free throws 
made and steals. 

Carter, who hopes to pursue pro 
basketball after college, said he was 
grateful for being asked to run the camp. 

“I’m just thankful I got to do it one 
time. If I get another opportunity, I’m 
jumping at it,” he said. 



Kevin Johnson 

DeForest Carter signs autographs for youngsters during the event. 



Kevin Johnson 

Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University basketball player DeForest Carter, back row, seventh from 
the left, is joined by youngsters, Recreation staff and coaches at the camp May 8. 
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Indian Country profile: Forty years later, PGA 
Tour victory evokes fond memories for Rod Curl 



BY KEVIN JO HNSON 
Copy Editor 

Editor ’s note: This is part of an 
occasional series of profiles of notable 
Native Americans making their mark on the 
world. 

TAMPA — Rod Curl doesn’t 
remember every shot that earned him a 
victory at the Colonial National Invitation 
on a Sunday afternoon in May 1974, but he 
does recall everything that came his way as 
the tournament winner: the shiny trophy he 
proudly grasped; the colorful plaid winner’s 
jacket he donned; the $50,000 first- 
place check he deposited; and the instant 
recognition as a Native American golfer 
who won on the PGA Tour. 

“That was a great feat. A lot of Native 
Americans over the years have followed 
me. I’ve met some nice Indians,” said Curl, 
71, a member of Northern California’s 
Winnemem Wintu Tribe who plays and 
practices at The Claw at University of South 
Florida and TPC Tampa Bay, and enjoys 
evening poker at Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Tampa. 

Also prominently imbedded in Curl’s 
memory bank 40 years after his win at the 
Colonial in Fort Worth, Texas is the quality 
of the field he defeated at one of golf’s most 
respected tournaments. 

Curl, of Tampa, said people forget 
that the Colonial in 1974 was the first of 
that season’s three so-called “designated 
tournaments,” which meant the field was 
loaded because the Tour required its top 
names to be there, a mandate that no longer 
exists. 

Although he never won a major - his 
best was a tie for 15th in the 1975 Masters 
- Curl conquered a field that was as strong 
as a major. His victory at age 31 came 
against golf’s elite, including Raymond 
Floyd, David Graham, Hubert Green and, 
of course, Jack Nicklaus. 


Notching a victory against Nicklaus, 
who finished second, remains a satisfying 
moment for Curl. 

“I won one (tournament); he’s won like 
70,” Curl said. 

Late in the final round, Curl emerged 
from a three-way tie for the lead - which 
included Nicklaus - by making a lengthy 
birdie putt on No. 16. Curl notched pars on 
the final two holes to finish with a 68 and a 

4- under-par 276 total for four rounds. After 
Nicklaus bogeyed the 17th, Curl had the 
comfort of being in the clubhouse with a 
two- shot cushion as the Golden Bear played 
the 18th. 

“I was praying he would make birdie 
just so I could say I beat Jack Nicklaus by 
one shot,” Curl said. 

His prayers were answered. Nicklaus 
birdied to finish one shot behind the 

5- foot-5 Curl, whose size and late start in 
golf at age 19 didn’t hinder his unlikely 
metamorphosis from construction worker 
to PGA Tour winner. 

Curl wasn’t surprised he played well in 
the final round. He already had two runner- 
up finishes earlier that season in San Diego 
and Houston. 

“At that period in my life, I knew I 
would have a good round. I had control of 
the ball,” Curl said. 

Born and raised in Redding, Calif. - 
200 miles north of San Francisco - Curl 
learned valuable lessons about hard work 
from his parents that he carried into his golf 
career. He said both his parents were Wintus 
who lived on the Tribe’s reservation, but 
before Curl was bom the family moved off 
the reservation. He recalled his father, West, 
as being “a great worker” and his mother, 
Lala, as being an Indian activist who fought 
for land in California. 

“My mom was so active. She was away 
a lot . . . fighting for the cause,” Curl said. 

Sibling generosity helped Curl’s 
pursuit of a career as a pro golfer. Esther 
Russell lent her younger brother $12,000 so 


he could chase his dream. 

“A wonderful sister,” Curl said. “She 
sponsored me. I had no money. I was 
a constmction worker. Without her, I’d 
probably still be digging ditches.” 

When golf earnings started to make it 
into Curl’s wallet - he earned a career-best 
$116,753 in 1974 -he paid back his sister. 

A self-taught golfer who also played 
baseball and pool, Curl made a rapid 
ascension from carrying shovels to hitting 
irons. In 1966, just four years after he started 
playing golf, he earned a spot in the U.S. 
Open at Olympic Club in San Francisco. 
Curl, 23 at the time, seized an opportunity 
to join Arnold Palmer in a practice round. 

“That was one of the greatest highlights 
in my career. A little boy from Redding, 
Calif, playing with Arnold Palmer,” he said. 

Curl said he hooked the ball a lot in 
those days, so it wasn’t too much of a 
surprise that his grip caught the attention of 
Palmer. 

“Arnold said to me, ‘Son, you better do 
something about that grip,”’ Curl recalled. 

As memorable as the practice round 
was for Curl, the tournament featured a 
notoriously harsh conclusion for Palmer, 
who surrendered a seven-shot lead with 
nine holes left and lost to Billy Casper in 
a playoff. 

After the victory in Fort Worth, Curl 
was ready to hoist more trophies, but he 
never revisited the winner’s circle on the 
PGA Tour. The momentum he built up in 
1 974 was derailed that summer because of 


a wrist injury that never properly healed. 
The mishap occurred when Curl decided 
to remain on the practice range at the B.C. 
Open in New York after his caddie had 
taken Curl’s car to do laundry. 

“I hit too many balls on a hard ground. 
I must have hit 10 or 12 baskets. I wanted to 
get better,” Curl said. “Ever since then, I’ve 
been hurt. It still hurts.” 

Curl still flirted with wins. He finished 
second to Johnny Miller at the Kaiser 
International Open in 1975 and tied for 
runner-up with Tom Watson and Bill Rogers 
in 1978 at a tournament in Japan. A two- 
under-par 70 had Curl tied for eighth after 
the first round of the Masters in 1976, but 
he missed the cut with an 82 the next day. 

The Colonial and Fort Worth have 
always remained close to Curl’s heart. 
His 31 appearances - second only to Ben 
Crenshaw - serve as proof of just how much 
the tournament and city mean to Curl. 

“Once you win a tournament, they 
remember you. That’s why I kept going 
back. They are really friendly in Fort Worth. 
It’s a first-class tournament,” Curl said. 

Although it’s been seven years since 
he last played in the Colonial, Curl is still 
having an impact on the tournament, albeit 
in a hereditary manner. 

The Colonial’s unique Champions 
Choice allows the tournament’s previous 
winners to add two golfers from outside the 
PGA Tour to the field. Curl wrote letters to 
his fellow champions, lobbying for his son, 
Jeff, to be one of the choices. The champions 


agreed to pick Jeff, 35, to play in this year’s 
tournament, now known as Crowne Plaza 
Invitational at Colonial. 

Jeff, who at age 3 performed in golf 
exhibitions with his father at tournaments, 
plays on the Web. Com Tour, a minor league 
breeding ground for players aspiring to reach 
the PGA Tour or return to it. Ironically, Jeff 
played in the 2012 U.S. Open on the same 
Olympic Club course that his father played 
in the ’66 Open. 

Another son of Rod Curl, Rod Jr., is the 
golf professional at Hammock Creek Golf 
Club in Palm City, Fla. 

For Rod Sr., the benefits of playing 
on the PGA Tour in the 1970s and ’80s 
extended beyond the ropes. 

“At the Bob Hope Classic, here comes 
(actor) Jack Lemmon. He says, ‘Hi, Mr. 
Curl. I really admire how you play,”’ Curl 
said. 

Thanks to an invitation from Hope, 
Curl attended a dinner with President Gerald 
Ford. When he finished runner-up at Andy 
Williams’ tournament, Curl was invited to a 
small party hosted by the entertainer. 

“It all adds up to a wonderful life,” Curl 

said. 

PGA Tour winner and Native American 
Rod Curl welcomes a chance to teach 
golfers who are serious about becoming 
better He said he’s interested in helping 
golfers who are willing to put in at least 
50 hours of practice with him. Curl can be 
reached via phone or text at 813-240-8512. 
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Former PGA Tour golfer Rod Curl, 71, stands next to a pin at The Claw at University of South Florida 
golf course in Tampa. Curl’s lone victory on the PGA Tour came 40 years ago this month at the 
Colonial National Invitation in Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Kevin Johnson Jayleigh Braswell takes a mighty swing. 


Teams from Brighton and Big Cypress exchange postgame handshakes May 10 
during the second annual T-Ball World Series at Ollie Jones Memorial Park. 



Kevin Johnson 

Big Cypress youngsters pose with their runner-up trophy May 10 during the second annual T-Ball World 
Series at Ollie Jones Memorial Park on Brighton Reservation. Coaches from the Recreation Department 
included, from left, Ernest Jean, Kelvin Robinson and O’Bryan White. 
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O’Bryan White, of the Recreation Department, 
provides guidance to Big Cypress infielder 
David Quincy Herrera, while Brighton base 
runner Kobe Micco rounds second base. 


Kevin Johnson 

The Brighton White team celebrates after winning the Tribe’s second annual T-Ball World 
Series May 10 at Ollie Jones Memorial Park on Brighton Reservation. Coached by Dallas 
Nunez, center, Brighton defeated a squad from Big Cypress in the championship game. 



Kevin Johnson 

Big Cypress’ Aaliah Quintanilla, left, tags out Brighton’s Greg James during the second 
annual T-Ball World Series. 
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Law Offices of 

Roger P. Foley, P.A. 


We Don't J udge - We Defend!® 



Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave., #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

(954)467-2946 


Palm Beach 
901 N. Olive Ave. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 

(561)746-7076 


www.LAWYERFOLEY.com 
FREE 30 minute consultation 
Hablamos Espanol 


• Criminal Defense Cases 

• Drivers License Suspensions 

• Driving Linder The Influence 

• Drug Charges 

• Seal/Expunge Records 

• Injunctions/Restraining Orders 

• All Misdemeanor/Felony Cases 

• Violation of Probation 

FairP rices! 

Serving ALL Tribal communities! 


• Personal Injury Cases 

• Auto Accidents 

• Motorcycle Accidents 

• Truck Accidents 

• Traffic Infractions 

• Bicycle Accidents 

• Spinal Cord Injury 

• Slip/Fall Accidents 

• All Serious Bodily Injury Cases 
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2014 Florida Indian 
Youth Program 
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Starts Saturday , July 12, 

2014 

Ends Saturday, July 26, 

2014 


Awards Banquet, Friday , July 25, 2014 Tallahassee, 

Florida 

Cal l for Applications and informat ion: 


1-800-422-9186 


email ipfo@fgcia.com 
or see www.fgcia.com 



STAND OUT. 

DESIGN I PRODUCTION I VIDEO 

WWW.SMPBUSINESSMARKETING.COM 


GROW YOUR AUDIENCE WITH 
SMP VIDEO SERVICES 



SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS.COM 






Ahfachkee Student Council 
feeds the hungry 
EDUCATION * IB 


Teens, youth compete 
at Jim Thorpe games 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 


4-H’ers saddle up for 
horsemanship camp* 





Volume XXXVIII* Number 


Graduates march toward future 



Eileen Soler 

Graduate Oddyssie Sheets is so happy to graduate from Brighton Preschool that she tells the world as she walks across the stage May 14 at the 

Brighton Veteran’s Building. . n .. on a™, at.™. on rn 

+ See all GRADUATION coverage on pages 2B-6B 

Tribal members nationwide gather 
to share, learn and share again 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Georgette Palmer 
Smith, executive director of the Seminole 
Tribe’s Native Learning Center (NLC), 
said the department’s educational sixth 
annual Summer Conference could only 
be successful if attendees soaked up 
information then took the knowledge home. 

“It makes our hearts feel good to 
bring you so much about so many topics, 
but we can teach all day long and it still 
comes down to what you take back to your 
communities,” Smith said to nearly 150 
participants from 75 Tribes. “For the sake of 
our youth who will someday lead the way, 
it’s time to get your learn on.” 

So began the NLC event subtitled 
Promoting Strong and Safe Tribal 
Communities held June 3-5 at Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Thirty sessions provided facts and 
practical know-how on five topics: 
financial wellness, Tribal government, 
grant education, housing strategies and 
celebrating culture and language. Individual 
classes ran the gamut from “Strength in 
Numbers: Using Data to Elevate Program 
Management” to “So Why Don’t We Make 
Frybread?” 

“There is no one-size-fits-all solution,” 
said Mike Andrews, a director of operations 
for the Office of Native American Programs 
(ONAP) at the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). 

Andrews referred to the many ways 
ONAP distributes funding for housing on 
reservations and communities throughout 
Indian Country, but the same answer could 
apply to any Tribal issue nationwide. 

Because no Tribe operates exactly 
alike - each has different economic 
engines, sovereign government structures 


and unique relationships with neighboring 
governments - the best managers in the five 
categories were invited to share methods 
that help their Tribe succeed. 

“We’ve worked hard during past years 
and now have a following of instructors 
and a database of subject experts from 
housing to culture and language,” said 
Marie Dufour, NLC’s technical and training 
program director. 

The most popular sessions poured over 
grant application, grant management, brand 
marketing, business building and financial 
skills for individuals and families. Cultural 
classes included reviving ancient Native 
games, using Native rituals for healing, 
and promoting health and culture in the 
workplace. 

The free conference was funded by 
HUD. 

+ See NLC on page 4A 


A ray of hope: Slumping Tampa Bay 
turns to Seminole medicine man 


Gaming adds 
air incentive for 
super high rollers 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With a unanimous 
Council vote June 13, super high rollers 
worldwide will get VIP travel treatment 
to and from Seminole Tribe of Florida 
casinos on a new luxury Gulfstream G550 
aircraft. 

Called “whales,” gamblers in the elite 
category play with extraordinary amounts 
of money. Some can spend several million 
dollars in one weekend. 

According to Seminole Gaming 
estimates, Tribal investment in the 
$51. 5-million aircraft could bring about 
$16 million per year into Tribe coffers. 

John Eder, senior vice president of 
finance for Seminole Gaming, said if the 
program does not succeed, the Tribe can 
sell the aircraft and recoup the money. 

Casinos that already offer jet travel as 
high roller perks include the MGM Grand 
Casino, the Borgata Hotel Casino & Spa 
and the Venetian, the No. 1 ranked gaming 
company in the world, Eder said. 

Purchase of the 12-seat Gulfstream 

♦ See INCENTIVE on page 5A 

Chocochatti marker 
dedicated on State 
Road 50 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 

Special Projects Reporter 

BIG HAMMOCK, Fla. — 

Nine years before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, a displaced 
group of Muscogee-speaking Upper Creek 
Indians established a colony in the rolling 
woodlands, lush lakes and fertile prairies 
just outside present-day Brooksville, 
located north of Tampa. 

A British surveyor called the 
settlement New Yufala, borrowing the 
name of the area in Alabama from which 
he believed the Indians hailed. The Creeks 
preferred to call their new home Tcuko 
tcati or Chocochatti, which means red 
house or red town. 

Historian J. K. Mahon wrote that 
Miscogee soon became “the second major 
tongue in Florida.” 

On May 30, Seminole Chairman 
James E. Billie joined Jon Yeager, of the 
Historic Hernando Preservation Society; 
University of South Florida professor 
Brent Weisman; Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
director Paul Backhouse; and spectators, 
re-enactors and representatives from 
other historical groups to cut a ribbon and 
unveil a roadside marker commemorating 
Chocochatti. 

♦ See CHOCOCHATTI on page 7A 

Recovery takes 
another step 
toward success 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With the Andy 
Buster Band playing country tunes and 
homegrown steaks smoking on the 
barbecue, Tribal members celebrated 
a new stop along the road to addiction 
recovery with an old-fashioned family 
picnic. 

“Only an open heart can catch a 
dream” reads a plaque on the wall of the 
new We Do Recover headquarters - a 
double-wide trailer with a kitchen, meeting 
area and super-soft lounge chairs on a half- 
acre plot dotted with chickees, trees and a 
bandstand tucked behind a smoke shop on 
the Hollywood Reservation. 

“This is our place to be,” said Charlie 
Tiger, co-founder of the program, its 
current site director and a self-described 
work in progress. “And I thank God 
because He’s driving my ride.” 

Tiger said the program moved into 
the trailer-turned-headquarters in March, 
but it was established five years ago as 
a grassroots rehab-to-work program by 

♦ See WE DO RECOVER on page 7A 


BY PETER B. GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ST. PETERSBURG — As manager 
of the team with the worst record in Major 
League Baseball in early June, Tampa Bay’s 
Joe Maddon decided to “turn Bobby Henry 


loose on Tropicana Field” in an attempt to 
end the Rays’ slump. 

So, with a carte blanche pass to 
go anywhere he wanted in the team’s 
1 . 1 -million-square-foot domed stadium, 
including the clubhouse and the players’ 
parking lot, the Seminole medicine man 


arrived early June 9 before the Rays’ 
afternoon tilt against the Seattle Mariners 
and went to work. He carried a cloth satchel, 
which included tu-lee (red bay leaves), and 
“special water” in a glass bottle through 
security (glass isn’t allowed on the premises). 

“It’s OK,” said Rick Vaughn, the Rays 
vice president of communications. “These 
guys are special guests of Joe.” In fact, it 
would be that way for the next few hours as 
Henry followed his instincts through public 
and private areas of the complex. 

Henry, a Tampa native and Otter Clan 
patriarch, has a reputation as the area’s 
resident medicine man. In 1985, his services 
were requested by the city of Tampa to 
bring rain to a severely parched area, and 
his ritualistic treatment with tortoise and 
frog brought immediate thunder and rain. 
He may have stopped the rain at the 1990 
Miami Grand Prix and the 1994 Discover 
Native America Powwow in Jacksonville. 
He also worked with the Culverhouse 
family to bring winning ways - even a 
Super Bowl victory - to the once hapless 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

“I live here. Tampa is my home,” said 
Henry, who moved his family to Tampa to 
occupy the new Seminole Reservation in 
1979. “I want to help out [the] Tampa area 
however I can. I like the Rays and ol’ Joe. I 
watch them on the TV all the time. They are 
my team. I’ll help them out if I can.” 

The idea to use a medicine man to 
try to end the Rays’ woes came from 


Tribe eyes more 
energy opportunities 
following Evans Oil 
purchase 

B Y BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Tribe’s decision to get into the oil 
business is paying off. 

With the large amounts of gas sold 
at the Trading Posts and used throughout 
Seminole Tribe operations, the Board of 
Directors jumped at the opportunity to 
enter the energy business when Evans Oil 
became available for purchase. 

Three years ago, Big Cypress Board 
Rep. Joe Frank realized the Naples-based 
company was on the market, and the Tribe 
finalized the purchase of Evans Oil last 
August. 

“Energy has been one of my primary 
focus areas,” Rep. Frank said. “Evans puts 
us in the energy market and maybe we 
can leverage it into other energy sources, 
including renewables.” 

Since buying the distressed company, 
the Tribe has revived sales and customers. 
Evans Oil declared bankruptcy in 2011 
when revenue dropped to $15 million a 
year, but the Tribe regained the company’s 
former suppliers, improved its customer 
base and increased sales to a projected $60 
million in its first year. 

“We pumped a lot of life into the 
company,” said Michael Ulizio, the Tribe’s 
chief financial officer. “By using the 
Board’s management expertise, we were 
able to take advantage of an opportunity. 
Gas will be around for a long time; it’s a 
good, solid business and will create long- 
term value for the Tribe.” 

Evans Oil, founded in 1959, 
distributes gasoline, diesel, lubricants 
and ethanol to gas stations, convenience 
stores, municipalities, marinas, golf 
courses, farms, automotive repair shops 
and car dealerships. 

The company’s assets include a 
Naples facility, which contains 16 storage 


+ See EVANS OIL on page 5A 



Photo courtesy of Evans Oil 

The 16 storage tanks at Evans Oil in Naples 
have a 250,000 gallon capacity. 


licensed massage therapist Sue Ontiveros, 
whose friend, Skip Milos, is a Rays team 
photographer. Ontiveros’ idea eventually 
made it to Maddon, who “became very 
excited,” Vaughn said. “Joe is probably the 
only manager in any sport who would even 
consider such a move, much less make it 
happen.” 

In a private talk in Maddon ’s office, the 
Rays skipper explained his mindset: “A lot 
of the things that have been happening to us 
are happening to a good team. People may 
call us the worst team in baseball because 
we have the worst record. I tell the players 
we earned the right to be called that. But, 
truth is, we are definitely nowhere near 
the worst team. We’ve had some things 
happening that can’t be explained. Players 
who always make a certain play and then 
they don’t ... We hit the ball hard and it is 
right at someone. They hit it hard and it is 
two inches away from our gloves.” 

Maddon was asked if it was a curse. 

“Yeah, whatever you want to call it, 
I’m hoping Bobby can stop whatever ’s 
going on, take it out of here,” Maddon said. 

“Oh, we’ll do it,” said Henry, who was 
surprised by a personal gift from Maddon 
- his own Tampa Bay Rays official team 
jersey with BOBBY 1 on the back. “We’ll 
do it. But you got to give it some time. I 
may have to come back and do something 
else in a week.” 

♦ See TAMPA BAY RAYS on page 3C 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry sprinkles liquids and tosses leaves June 9 to cleanse Tropicana Field in an attempt to 
end the Tampa Bay Rays’ slump. 
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Editorial 


Calling all youth leaders 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T he oil fields of Sunniland are 
where I first learned about hard 
work. I’d routinely work 60-90 
hours a week of manual labor, and every so 
often when I could hardly move a muscle, 
I’d go in and beg for a day off. They knew 
that my plan was to get some rest and return 
refreshed the next day. That was one of my 
first jobs and I’ll never forget the work ethic 
that it instilled in me. 

Back then, in the 1970s and early ’80s, 
there were few career options available to 
me, especially with the Seminole Tribe. 
You know what my career options were? 
I could become a policeman, or a fireman 
or a construction worker. Those were my 
options back then, based on what the Tribe 
was doing at that time. Think about it. That 
was it. 

At that time, the options were limited 
and there was no influence to get me to 
think about working for the Tribe in any 
capacity, much less becoming a director 
of a department or running for political 
office. In fact, there was a severe deficiency 
of programs to help the youth understand 
the political landscape, both locally and 
nationally, including the sovereignty fights 
the Tribe was enduring. None of that 
was talked about when I was coming up. 
Nothing. 

Then I got a call that would forever 
change my life. Cecil Johns was President 
of the Tribe and he wanted me to work for 
him in Hollywood. He saw something in me 
and told me I would have to learn on the 
job. I knew nothing about how the Seminole 
Tribe operated. I had never even considered 
the concept of sovereignty and what that 
meant to me and every single member of 
the Tribe - a concept that is a guiding light 
to me today in nearly every capacity and 
strategic move I make. 

I think of those days often and 
remember keeping up with the learning 


curve, understanding the different Tribal 
functions, making mistakes and learning 
from them, gaining self-confidence and 
believing in myself. Those events made me 
who I am today and have helped me rise 
through the ranks and eventually achieve 
the position as the President of Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. (STOFI). I remember 
sitting in those rooms watching and 
listening to the leaders of that time, trying 
to understand what they were talking about, 
trying to make sense of their decisions and 
the policies they were putting in motion for 
the Tribe. 

It was exciting to be in that sort of 
atmosphere, so close to the action. I began 
to sense how important these leaders 
and their decisions were to all of us. And 
then one day, the light bulb turned on. It 
flickered at first, I’ll admit. Then it turned 
on completely. 

I often think, if only I had known 
back at the beginning what I spent years 
absorbing on the job ... how much better 
would I have been as a Tribal employee and 
how much more could I have contributed to 
my Tribe? 

I have no doubts about the answer to 
that question. In fact, my own personal 
experience as a young man beginning a real 
career is really the vision behind the STOFI 
Leadership Internship youth program that 
is making its debut with the Board this 
summer. 

With this program we are inviting two 
youth Tribal members who are currently 
enrolled in a four-year college or recently 
graduated to participate in a 10-week, 
competitively paid internship with the 
Tribal Board of Directors staff. Successful 
candidates will need to have a solid 
foundation. They need to know the basics 
about business, what a financial statement 
is, how to read a balance sheet, etc., and 
must have a desire to work hard. 

Make no mistake about it; we are 
looking for the Tribal leaders of the future. 


That’s right: the future. Think about 
it. The future is going to hold a very 
challenging business environment for the 
Seminole Tribe. The dividend we have 
today may not be there 10 years from now, 
1 5 years from now, 20 years from now. Do 
you want to have an impact on the future 
strategic direction of the Tribe? If so, would 
you want to be one of the leaders who sets 
that direction? Or just sit on the sideline? 

The program, as designed by Luis 
Acevedo, the Board’s senior analyst 
Corporate Development, after more than 
a year of internal discussions, will allow 
interns coming into the program to get their 
feet wet in the STOFI organization without 
overwhelming them. Hopefully, we won’t 
scare them away. 

These accomplished students will 
come to work here at the Board offices 
each day. They will start with a two-week 
study on the history of STOFI, what it 
means to be a Section 17 corporation, 
what the competitive advantages available 
to Native American Tribes are, and will 
explore our corporate charter. From there, 
we will continue to cover the fundamentals 
of operating a Tribally owned business and 
then dive into “company analysis,” which 
will be followed by a review of STOFI’s 
business portfolio. We’ll go into detail about 
the various businesses we currently operate 
under STOFI and provide the knowledge 
they will need to understand STOFI, its 
businesses and assets. 

From there, the interns will go even 
deeper into “business analysis.” We will 
cover the different strategies we use, as well 
as explore strategies from other corporate 
environments with diversified backgrounds. 
Then we will go into “competitive analysis” 
and cover the tactics we use to figure out 
our company’s position in the industry, 
brainstorm and think strategically on how 
we can open up new avenues of growth and 
how we position ourselves to capitalize on 
the opportunities presented by leveraging 


our sovereignty and our tax-exempt status. 

Finally, at the end of the 10 weeks, 
each intern will be required to choose one 
of STOFI’s businesses and write a research 
report. In the report, the intern will be 
required to analyze the particular industry 
of the business he or she chose, analyze 
the company’s financial performance, 
and conduct investment analysis on one 
or two new business proposals that are 
related to that company. The intern will 
then give a formal power point presentation 
to the STOFI Board with some real 
recommendations: “Hey Board, this is what 
I am proposing and recommending for this 
business.” 

This will provide real-world experience 
that is equivalent to what one would see in a 
corporate environment. It shows these future 
leaders how to really bring that Fortune 500 
feel to the reservation. And that is where the 
Tribe should strive to be - among the elite 
of the Fortune 500. 

Through the development of mentor 
relationships with the current Board 
members here at STOFI, the interns 
will be encouraged to develop effective 
communication skills, hard work ethics and 
a strong sense of confidence in their own 
leadership abilities and as team players. 
We will add to and improve the analytical 
abilities they need to succeed in today’s 
business environment. 

I see this like creating bench strength, 
creating a road map for the future. As 
elected officials, we always talk about the 
youth being our future. In that case, we need 
to address that concept with a program that 
is proactive for our youth beyond just lip 
service. And though the people who come 
into this program may not necessarily be 
thinking about entering politics, I think 
once they are exposed to what is happening, 
going deep inside the various projects that 
we are involved in and understanding how 
the corporate decisions we make nearly 
every day affects them and everybody else, 



it will certainly 
pique an interest 
in politics. 

I am hoping 
this program 
will turn that 
light bulb on, 
create that spark 
that, “Wow, I 
really need to 
get involved in 
this. I need to be 
a Board Rep., a 
Councilman. I 
want to be President. I want to be Chairman.” 

As I said earlier, growing up, I wish I 
would have had these opportunities. If we 
can tap into that special resource - educated 
Tribal members - and expose these interns 
to what the method is to the madness here, 
we can start the ball rolling to place more 
and more Tribal members in key positions. 
That is really what this is going to be all 
about at the end of the day. Of course, many 
may never get into politics; but since we 
are always preaching that we want Tribal 
members to be in key positions, soon we 
will have a pool of talent to choose from 
that we don’t currently have. 

Tribal youth, the Seminole Tribe needs 
you. If you are currently enrolled in a four- 
year college or are a graduate, give my 
office a call. Come in to talk to me and Luis 
about your aspirations. Alternatively, please 
feel free to send an email to LuisAcevedo@ 
semtribe.com if you have any questions 
about the internship program. We’ve got 
an opportunity for you to get business 
experience. We are going to put you to work 
alongside us, right in our offices, working 
on real projects. 

Who knows? You just might like it over 
here. 

Sho-naa-bish. 


Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


Rest in peace Priscilla Doctor Sayen, 1941-2014 


BY PET ER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Eulogized as a 
living legend, role model and one of the 
most important women in Seminole history, 
Priscilla Doctor Sayen, who served her 
Tribe for 35 years in government service, 
was fondly remembered during a memorial 
service June 5 as mourners recalled the 
lasting impact she had on them and the 
Tribe. 

Priscilla spent 25 years as the Tribal 
Council’s Secretary-Treasurer and 10 years 
as its Tribal Secretary. Her battle against 
cancer ended June 2 at home surrounded by 
her loving family. She was 72. 

By all accounts, Priscilla was a key 
administrator who helped guide the growth 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida into one 
of the nation’s most powerful and wealthy 
Indian Tribes. Her signature accompanied 
almost every contract and financial 
instrument during those years. 

Led by two flashing Seminole 
Police motorcycles, the motorcade for 
Priscilla’s funeral slowly approached Tribal 
Headquarters where a crowd of teary-eyed 
fellow employees waved good-bye at the 
hearse carrying Priscilla to her final resting 


place at the New Seminole Cemetery. 

Earlier that morning, several hundred 
people gathered to watch and to participate 
in a memorial service conducted by the Rev. 
Paul Buster at First Seminole Indian Baptist 
Church on Stirling Road. The little church 
was packed to capacity and dozens more 
watched and listened on a big screen set up 
beneath a towering air-conditioned tent next 
door. 

Moses Jumper Jr. began the eulogy 
after he acknowledged Priscilla’s immediate 
family - husband, James Sayen; son Marl 
Osceola (wife, Francine); grandchildren 
Ariah Osceola, Hunter Osceola, Skyla 
Osceola, Grant Osceola, Chayse Billie, 
Mary Cypress and Bryce Osceola; and 
siblings Judybill Osceola, Marcellus 
Osceola, Yvonne Courtney and Cynthia 
Osceola. 

“I’ll try to get through this and try to 
share with you my words about someone 
who is very important in my life,” Jumper 
said. “Priscilla Doctor Sayen, 72 years 
young ... was bom Nov. 24, 1941 in Miami, 
Florida, daughter of the late Rev. Bill 
Osceola and Charlotte Tommie Osceola. 

“We have a lot of memories of Priscilla 
that go back many years. She was Matriarch 
of the Snake Clan with Charlotte and 


Mary Bowers. What a grand thing it must 
be for them all to be back together again, 
celebrating. There is no doubt where 
Priscilla is today. You know she was the real 
deal,” he said. 

Jumper was the family’s personal 
choice to deliver the eulogy. 

“We are going to miss her,” he said. 
“I remember the times at the Tribal office 
when if I needed to know something about 
Tribal history, I would always go to her.” 

Jumper went on to describe Priscilla 
using biblical passages from Solomon: 
“What a gracious woman. A virtuous 
woman, more precious than rubies. She was 
energetic and strong and a hard worker. She 
worked for the Tribe for so many years. But 
that was her love for her people. She took 
her job seriously. She extended her hand 
to the poor and needy. That tells you a lot 
about her personality and character. She was 
full of strength and dignity and she lived 
without fear of the future. She knew where 
she would be today. We have the remains of 
the body here but one day we will see her 
again. She gives instmctions with kindness. 
I used to go in her office and we would sit 
and talk: She carefully watches everything 
in her household and suffers nothing from 
laziness .” 

Chairman James E. Billie told a story 
about the “first time I ever laid eyes on 
Priscilla” while he perched in a giant 
mulberry tree near her family’s house off 
441 on the then-Dania Reservation: “At that 
particular time, when you are 4, 5, 6 years 
old, you are starving for candy, something 
sweet.” He and friend Billy L. Cypress 
snuck into the yard and “shimmied up in 
that old mulberry tree, where we sat in the 
fork of the tree eating those berries. 

“Somewhere down the line a dog started 
barking and the first thing I know is Holy 
Mackerel, it was Tudie, her grandmother, 
and she went on to scold us and gather us 
out of the tree,” Chairman Billie said. “We 
took off. But when she was yelling at us, a 
good-looking woman came out. Her name 
happened to be La-gay-shee. 

“As time went on, we became 10- 
15 years old and (Priscilla) was running 
around with Judy, Marie and Joanne. We are 
teenagers now - still barefooted but we put 
that slick in our hair. She never took notice 


to us and I came to realize we were just too 
young. Time goes along, they all went and 
found their own boyfriends and me and 
Billy got left out. 

“I went off to Vietnam 
and when I came back 
that is when I saw some 
serious changes ... I 
became Chairman, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer at that 
time was Dorothy Tommie. 

She passed away and a 
couple days later Priscilla 
came onto the scene and 
became Secretary-Treasurer. 

And here was that beautiful 
girl again, with that movie 
star smile when she looked 
at you. You didn’t know if it 
was a rattlesnake lookin’ at 
you but when she smiled you 
could see the beauty.” 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
rose to acknowledge the family. 

“I just want to say it’s been an honor 
to serve with Priscilla Sayen on that panel 
as a Board member and as a Councilman,” 
he said. “She is a legend in this Tribe. When 
you talk about the women who had a say 
and input and helped mold this Tribe, the 
likes of Betty Mae Jumper and Laura Mae 
Osceola come to mind, women like that. I 
know there are others out there, but Priscilla 
is right there with them. 

“Young ladies looking for a role model, 
look no further. She served her Tribe with 
dignity, humility, grace and honor. She had a 
certain presence about her. Every time I got 
around her or I was in her presence, she just 
made me feel at ease. And that was because 
she was such a humble lady,” he said. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
said Priscilla helped calm his anxiety during 
his early days on the Council. 

“When you first get in this position, 
you are very scared and timid and I must 
have looked like a deer in the headlights,” 
he said. “She was sitting there looking and 
I wondered, ‘What is she going to say?’ 
Finally she walked up to me, grabbed me 
by the arm and said, ‘Mondo, why you so 
scared? You are a Councilman. Get up there 
and do your job.’ After that my confidence 
skyrocketed and whenever I saw her I would 


give her a big hug.” 

Thoughtful memories of Priscilla also 
came from Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr., Hollywood 
Board Rep. Steve 
Osceola, Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank 
and Brighton Board Rep. 
Larry Howard. 

“We come from 
the same fiber, or the 
same skin, if you will,” 
Councilman Bowers said. 
“We belong to the Snake 
Clan ... At times when 
we would talk I could see 
expressions on her face 
that went back years and 
years. I could tell she was 
the type of person who 
wanted to do the right 
thing because I know the type of people 
who raised her - from my early childhood. 
They were our grandmothers, too. I always 
remember Priscilla as that person I believe 
she was: the one who wanted you to do the 
right things.” 

Rep. Frank said Priscilla was “an 
example that strength doesn’t have to be 
loud or ugly,” and Rep. Howard described 
her as “an inspiration.” 

Priscilla’s closest friends, with whom 
she loved to sing gospel music, took the 
stage. Judybill Osceola, Marie Osceola and 
Judy Baker sang Precious Memories and 
the song Priscilla requested the group sing 
at her final service: Gospel Train. Yvonne 
sang Priscilla’s part. 

Singer Zachary Battiest joined his 
father, Henry Battiest Jr., and Master’s 
Touch, an Oklahoma Seminole singing 
group, to sing Welcome To Heaven. Zachary 
reminisced about Priscilla’s nickname for 
him (Runner). “She never had a sad spirit,” 
he said. 

Rev. Buster closed out the ceremony: 
“The Bible says there will be no more 
crying. Priscilla is not crying anymore. She 
is hoping that one day you and I will be there, 
too. And we can be there. Today we are in 
pain in our hearts, mentally, spiritually, but 
today there is no pain in heaven. It is just 
a beautiful place. No more separations, no 
more crying.” 
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Seminole Media 
Productions 
Workshop takes 
new direction 



STAFF REPORT 

HOLLYWOOD — The 2014 
Seminole Media Productions Workshop 
(SMPW) will see curriculum changes this 
year to offer participants a fresh approach 
to learning about the media industry. 

The annual event will be held 
in conjunction with the Education 
Department’s Sept. 5 Education Expo, 
which aims to inform Tribal members of 
career possibilities within the Seminole 
Tribe. 

In addition to an informational booth 
to divulge general information to Expo 
attendees, SMP will offer specialized 
workshops to interested Tribal members in 
the areas of journalism, broadcasting and 
graphic design. 

“The Seminole Media Productions 
Workshop is a great opportunity for Tribal 
members interested in the media industry 
to get a behind-the-scenes look into the 
field,” said Sunshine Frank, Broadcasting 
Department manager. “We encourage 
Education Expo attendees to sign up for 
the workshops and determine whether a 
career in media is right for them.” 

Participants who attend SMP’s 
workshops will be entered in a raffle to 
win a Samsung Galaxy Tab. 

More information about the upcoming 
fair will be available soon at www. 
SeminoleMediaProductions . com/SMP W. 


Tiny Tribal dancers tap, twist, tumble 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — From ballet bun to twirling 
toes, sisters Harmony and Jaylee Cypress 
radiated star power when each took the 
spotlight on the Bailey Hall stage May 31 
as students of Performance Edge Dance 
Studio. 

The girls, who live on Big Cypress 
Reservation and attend American Heritage 
School in Plantation, overcame a few 
backstage jitters before their performances. 

“It’s so full of excitement. It’s the 
makeup, the changing costumes, the 
knowing that we can finally show all the 
work that we do,” said Harmony, 10, 
daughter of Nancy Ortega. 

Harmony performed in eight of the 62 
acts in the year-end Revolution 2014 show 
by the Weston dance company and school. 
Nearly every variety of dance spotlighted 
by the cast of more than 250 students was 
accompanied by equally diverse music. 
Hip hop, classical, show tunes, pop and 
rock punctuated months and years of dance 
rehearsals and dedication. 

Dance styles performed included ballet, 
tap, jazz, theatrical, folk, hip-hop, acrobatic 
and even belly dancing. Performers ranged 
from toe-tapping toddlers to recent high 
school graduates who wowed the audience 
with self-choreographed, emotional, 
modem dance interpretations. 

Jaylee said waiting backstage for 
her one dance, the 54th of the afternoon 
production, was as much fun as performing 
her number. In her first year of formal 
training, she watched some of the production 
from the theater wings. 

“I can see the dancers going out and 
coming back. And when I wasn’t watching 
I could hear the dancing and the music,” 
Jaylee said. “It’s fine to wait my turn. I just 
have to stay focused.” 

Jaylee danced with more than a dozen 
other beginners in a golden, glittery jazz 
piece that incorporated many novice 
elements, including step claps. 



Eileen Soler 

Harmony Cypress, far right, performs ballet in Performance Edge Dance Studio’s year-end Revolution show May 31 at Bailey Hall in Davie. 


Harmony, a member of the school’s 
company troupe, showed grace and agility 
in ballet, jazz, acrobatic, hip-hop and 
Middle Eastern numbers that required 
intense rehearsal. She attends classes three 
times a week. 

Janie Valdez, Jaylee ’s mother, said 
Jaylee and Harmony are not only sisters but 
also close friends who support each other 


through long days off the reservation. On a 
typical school day, they wake up at 5 a.m. 
and wind down around 8:30 p.m. Valdez 
and Ortega support their daughters and each 
other. 

“They get a little nervous about 
performing, but I think moms are more 
nervous,” Valdez said. 

For Harmony, juggling school and 


dance is a blast. 

“It’s like having two worlds. We have 
our school life and our dance life. But when 
you get to move with music with a whole lot 
of energy on stage, you get to have a whole 
lot of fun,” she said. 


+ See more DANCE photos on page 7A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Charlotte Burgess demonstrates Seminole frybread cooking at the new Seminole village during 
the Florida Folk Festival in White Springs Memorial Day weekend. 

New Seminole village 
opens during annual 
Florida Folk Festival 


Seminole sculpture project on 
New River gets major boost 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 


Sculptor Nilda Comas discusses her piece ‘Florida - A Seminole Girl’ featuring traditional patchwork 
and tiles painted by students from Ahfachkee School. 


BY PETER B . GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

WHITE SPRINGS — Temperatures 
in the 90s and a couple driving 
thunderstorms did not dampen the fun and 
music at the 62nd Florida Folk Festival, 
held annually on Memorial Day weekend 
at the Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center 
State Park on the Suwannee River. 

The most comfortable folks at the 
three-day festival were likely the Seminole 
Indians who traveled from South Florida to 
the little park near the Georgia line. They 
demonstrated Tribal arts and crafts and 
traditional cooking in their new Seminole 
village. 

The nine chickees, arranged in 
traditional village style, brought shade and 
protection to Tribal members. 

“Well, it’s always cooler under the 
chickee,” said Forene Gopher, director of 
cultural programs for the Brighton Culture 
Department. The overhanging thatch and 
roof seemed to bring the scorching heat 
down several degrees. “And they haven’t 
been leaking, so far.” 

Chairman James E. Billie and his 
crew finished the village, dubbed Ee-to- 
lit-kee , during a year of periodical visits 
to the park, which is named after the great 
composer and America’s first pop star, 
Stephen Foster. 


“I can’t tell you how much this new 
village means to me and the state of 
Florida,” said Donald Forgione, director of 
the Florida Park Service. “It’s just another 
example of the excellent relationship we 
have had with the Seminoles since the 
very beginning of this park.” 

The new village is the second 
Chairman Billie and his crew built at the 
park. The first was constructed in the mid- 
1980s at the far south end, which curves 
along with the river. 

“I felt like we were outside the gates 
of the festival,” Chairman Billie said. “I 
felt we should be inside where we could 
feel more of a part of the festival, if you 
know what I mean.” 

Ee-to-lit-kee includes a cook chickee, 
where Charlotte Burgess, Willo James 
and Mollie Jolly kept a fire burning and 
provided samples of frybread and sofkee 
to visitors; a long “canoe chickee,” where 
a great log will be fashioned into a canoe; 
and a large stage chickee, where dozens of 
acoustic musical acts performed nonstop 
during the festival. 

Beneath one of four standard square 
chickees, Forene Gopher and assistant 
Stacy Silvas created and sold elaborate 
beaded necklaces. Jennie Shore sat beneath 
another creating sweetgrass baskets, while 

♦ See FOLK FESTIVAL on page 8A 


FORT LAUDERDALE — Excitement 
had been building among artists for months 
about a Seminole sculpture whose future 
home will be along the New River in Fort 
Lauderdale. But completion of the statue by 
sculptor Nilda Comas, with assistance from 
Elgin Jumper and endorsed with $50,000 
from the Seminole Tribe, hinged on selling 
500 ceramic tiles for $100 each to meet 
costs and to decorate the work’s pedestal in 
patchwork designs. 

Thanks to a $40,000 gift from 
philanthropist AJ Acker, the tile goal has 
been met. Acker made the donation during 
a Venetian Arts Society art salon and 
fundraiser June 5 at the Fort Lauderdale 
Historical Society’s New River Inn. 

“I like people and I don’t have a 
family, so for me, supporting the campaign 
is like leaving a legacy,” said Acker, a 
world traveling photographer, part owner 
of Sleepy’s bedding company and a South 
Florida resident for 40 years. 

Artists erupted with applause. 

Comas, owner of Legacy Art Studio in 
Fort Lauderdale whose works pepper cities 
worldwide, said Acker simply asked during 
a recent visit how many tiles were left to 
be sold. 

“I told her 400. She said, ‘OK, you’re 
done,”’ Comas said. 

The piece titled “Florida - A Seminole 
Girl” will be a life-size bronze of a 5-year- 
old dressed in traditional attire circa 1910 



Eileen Soler 


Seminole artist Elgin Jumper performs a 
soliloquy to the mystic flute music of Seminole 
traditional flutist Gordon ‘Ollie’ Wareham during 
the June 5 Venetian Arts Society art salon at the 
New River Inn in Fort Lauderdale. 


who is happily prancing at play with palm 
fronds in her hand and creatures at her feet. 

“The statue will bring the Seminole 
presence back to the downtown Fort 
Lauderdale area where we have been 
missing for decades. It’s a good thing,” said 
Jumper, a Seminole painter and poet who is 
also a student of Comas. 

At the foot of the statue, 76 tiles already 
painted by Ahfachkee School students 
ages 5, 6 and 7 will hug the base. The tiles 
portray everyday scenes of the Everglades 
as seen by Seminole students, including 
native birds, fish, turtles, chickees, horses 
and peaceful vistas. 

An auditory element will include the 
sounds of Seminole children singing in 
Mikasuki. In the background, viewers will 
also hear birds, water and rustling leaves - 
all sounds of the Everglades. 

The city of Fort Lauderdale donated 
space at Stranahan Landing along the New 
River across from Stranahan House, the 
historic home of Frank and Ivy Stranahan, 
who were Fort Lauderdale settlers and 
friends of the Seminoles. 

Ivy was the city’s first public school 
teacher. After she married Frank and left 
public teaching, she turned her attention 
to educating local Seminole children. She 
established the Friends of the Seminoles 
foundation. Frank owned a trading post 
where Seminoles came to do business. 
Many times, Seminole families camped on 
the Stranahan homestead. 

Willie Riddle, director of the Venetian 
Arts Society, said the art salon was held 


to celebrate the group’s Seminole Indian 
Month at the venue decorated with a dozen 
paintings by Jumper. 

“We gathered to celebrate the art of the 
Seminole. That’s what we do - we celebrate 
many cultures in intimate ways through art 
salon,” Riddle said. 

Jumper and Seminole traditional 
flutist Gordon “Ollie” Wareham presented 
a performance art show that infused a 
soliloquy by Jumper, music by Wareham 
and the live creation of a stark charcoal 
drawing by Jumper. Larry Mike Osceola, 
who has since become the first Seminole 
appointed to the Broward County Historical 
Commission, displayed pieces from his 
private collection of Seminole dolls, wood 
carvings and patchwork. 

Jimmy Osceola, the first Seminole 
artist to befriend Comas and another of her 
students, also attended. 

“It’s unbelievable that it all started with 
a knock on Nilda’s studio door about a year 
ago,” Jimmy Osceola said. 

Riddle credited the contemporary 
Seminole artists for bringing long overdue 
attention to the lack of Seminole presence 
in Fort Lauderdale. 

“The Seminole people have not been 
given their full place in the area, yet they 
are one of the most critical aspects to the 
entire culture of the community,” he said. 
“Here, we have contemporary artists doing 
what ancestors have done for centuries, but 
they are doing it with 20th-century flair.” 

Comas said “Florida - A Seminole 
Girl” will likely be unveiled in November. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Financial Literacy Seminar students participate in an exercise about choices, led by instructor 
Veronica Ramsundar, center. The three-day seminar was held June 12-14 in Hollywood. 


Office of Trust Management 
offers seminars to impart 
wisdom for secure futures 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Handle with care: Employees learn 
how to capture problematic pythons 



Beverly Bidney 

Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission employee Jeff Fobb prepares to take a 7-foot 
python out of a bag as participants in the Python Patrol training workshop watch on Big Cypress 
Reservation June 4. Each student had the chance to catch and bag a snake during the workshop. 


HOLLYWOOD — Students learned 
all about securing their financial futures 
at the Financial Literacy Seminar held 
June 12-14 in Hollywood. Topics during 
the three-day seminar covered the basics 
of banking services, money management 
tools and tips, and protection from fraud. 

In an effort to give young Tribal members 
a well-rounded financial education, the 
Tribe has required everyone 17 and older 
to attend the seminar, as established in the 
Minor’s Trust Agreement. The program 
began in 2007 and aims to ensure students 
learn proper money management skills for 
secure financial futures. 

During the classes, students learned 
how to make sound decisions for longevity. 
Because gaming money is never guaranteed, 
protecting and preserving funds is critically 
important to a secure financial future, said 
instructor Veronica Ramsundar, Higher 
Education program manager. 

“The rich stay rich because they are 
careful with their money,” she said. “They 
are frugal with their spending, smart 
shoppers and very conscious of how they 
spend money.” 

Most students did not know their 
distribution checks and trust funds come 
from gaming revenue. Ramsundar broke 
it down for them, penny by penny on each 
dollar. 

For every dollar earned from gaming, 
half goes toward paying out the winnings 
and gaming expenses, while the other half 
goes toward repayment of loans, hotel 
maintenance, government and services, 
operations, dividends and reserve funds. 


“The Tribal government is smart,” 
said Nazima Inshan, Office of Trust 
Management Trust Account coordinator. 
“They put money aside for a rainy day, just 
like a savings account.” 

Topics also included various ways 
to save money, how to pay bills and the 
importance of paying on time, comparison 
shopping, and online security. 

“I didn’t know there were so many 
different ways to save and what we should 
do when we get a big check,” said Kaitlynn 
Osceola, 19, of Big Cypress. “It’s really 
teaching me a lot and it’s interesting. I 
really want to learn more about investing.” 

The Financial Literacy Seminars are 
open to all Tribal members 1 7 and older - 
adults are encouraged to attend as often as 
they want to refresh their knowledge. 

The three-day seminar is offered 
annually in June and July; the next classes 
will be held July 10-12. One-day sessions 
are also available in January, February, 
March, October, November and December. 

Topics covered during the three-day 
seminar are as follows: 

Session I: Basics of Banking Services 
Financial Institutions, Savings/Checking 
Accounts, ATM, Debts, Manage Account 

Session II: Money Management Tools 
and Tips - Smart Shopper 

Know Where the Money Goes, Importance 
of Saving Money, Paying Your Bills & 
Spending Wisely 

Session III: How to Protect Yourself 

Borrowing Basics, What is Fraud? Home 
Security, Mail Security, Mobile Banking, 
Online Security, Social Media Privacy - 
Facebook, etc. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC), in partnership with the Seminole 
Tribe, hosted a Python Patrol training 
workshop June 4 on Big Cypress 
Reservation, where about 30 employees 
learned snake handling techniques. 

Because the large, invasive pythons 
have taken over areas of South Florida - 
most notably south of Tamiami Trail (U.S. 
41), FWC is training people to identify and 
capture the dangerous creatures. 

“The Python Patrol training is an early 
detection and rapid response program,” 
said Jenny Novak, FWC Python Patrol 
coordinator. “Eradication is impossible in 
extreme South Florida and they probably 
can’t live north of Lake Okeechobee. We 
don’t want them that far north and need to 
push them as far south as possible.” 

Burmese, Northern African, ball 
and reticulated pythons - along with boa 
constrictors, green anacondas and yellow 
anacondas - are all invasive, exotic snakes 
found in Florida. 

According to an unpublished 
University of Florida study, the python 
population is moving west and north of 
Everglades National Park to the Naples and 
Fort Myers areas, as well as Broward and 
Palm Beach counties. FWC needs trained 
individuals to identify and catch the snakes 
and report the captures to the commission. 

Burmese and Northern African pythons 
pose the biggest threats. Originally from 
Southeast Asia, where the climate is similar 
to South Florida, pythons lay between 40 
and 100 eggs at a time. Their camouflage 
markings make them excellent hunters, and 
they can survive six months without eating. 

“The snakes have been popular in the 
pet trade and pet owners may have been 
responsible for letting them go in remote 
areas,” Novak said. “It is against the law to 
let a snake go.” 

The first wild python observations 
occurred in 1979 at the southernmost 
tip of the Everglades. Until 2001, there 
weren’t many sightings; however since 
then, for reasons unknown to the FWC, the 
population exploded. Sightings along U.S. 
41 and other nearby roads are common. 

During the training session, students 
learned to stay 1 5 feet away from a snake 


+ NLC 

From page 1A 


Dufour said similar professional 
development conferences typically cost 
attendees about $500 each. Participants 
ranged from newly hired staff members to 
long-time department directors. 

Erich Bourgault, CEO of Anishinaabeg 
of Naongashiing First Nation in Ontario, 
Canada, said he attended three consecutive 
NLC conferences. The first person he shares 
information with when he returns home is 
the Tribe’s Chief Patricia Big George, his 
wife. 

“We bring together a 
group of people who 
want to ensure a better 
future. They take every 
nugget they learn back 
to their communities to 

build better leaders.” 

- Marie Dufour, NLC technical 
and training program director 


“I’ve pooled a lot of phenomenal 
information that helps me do business 
throughout Indian Country in the U.S. 
and Canada. The networking is also 
phenomenal,” Bourgault said. 

Especially helpful for him this year was 


until ready to catch it. Novak cautioned 
against catching a snake in water or thick 
vegetation, noting the importance of seeing 
the entire snake. 

“They are hard to see. Detection rates 
are very low,” Novak said. “Trained people 
know what to look for.” 

Burmese pythons sport brown patterned 
markings that resemble irregularly shaped 
puzzle pieces. 

The largest Burmese caught in South 
Florida was 1 8 feet, 8 inches, but they can 
grow up to 20 feet long. The Northern 
African python can also grow to 20 feet, 
dons irregular C- shaped patterns on its skin 
and often curls its tail like a cinnamon bun. 

Departments represented at the 
training included Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
Recreation, Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office, Public Works, Hunting Adventures 
and Environmental Resource Management. 

“We have a mile-and-a-half long 
boardwalk, and we see a lot of wildlife,” 
said Ken Bowers, Museum security guard. 
“I’m a reptile enthusiast and have seen a 
lot of snakes here, but no pythons. If I do 
see one, with this training, I’ll know what 


learning how to use USD A Rural Business 
Enterprise Grants to enhance economic 
development in his Tribal community. 
The class was led by Wanda Jean Lord, a 
Cherokee-Choctaw. 

Bourgault also enjoyed “Walking the 
Four Directions,” taught by Alan Rabideau, 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
in Michigan. Rabideau ’s daylong session 
bolstered minding the medicine wheel to 
strengthen selves and families. 

Bourgault, who owns green energy 
companies, recently partnered with the 


to do.” 

Before the snake handling portion of 
the training, students were instructed to 
corral fleeing snakes by grabbing it by the 
tail from behind. If the snake acts aggressive 
and comes toward them, they were told to 
have a partner ready to distract the snake, 
then to get behind the snake, pin its head 
with the hook and put it into the bag. 

The tools to catch these predators are 
simple: a snake hook and a pillowcase. 

Students knelt on the ground with the 
snake so it couldn’t wrap around their necks 
or chests and suffocate them. They felt for 
the jaw and pinned the head right behind 
it to prevent it from turning and biting. By 
switching the snake’s head from one hand 
to the one with the bag, they could ease the 
bag over the snake’s head. 

Python Patrol members and anyone 
else who finds a large, invasive snake are 
encouraged to collect data on the snakes, 
dead or alive. They should take photos, 
report the GPS coordinates or address for 
a live animal and call the FWC hotline, 
888-IveGotl (888-483-4681). For more 
information, visit www.ivegotl.org. 


International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers to institute Native 
American healing elements, including a 
sweat lodge, in a substance abuse facility in 
Palm Bay, Fla. 

For Dufour, gleaning and sharing 
knowledge make the annual conferences 
great. 

“We bring together a group of people 
who want to ensure a better future,” she 
said. “They take every nugget they learn 
back to their communities to build better 
leaders.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Students in the Financial Literacy Seminar listen to an answer given by another student during the 
three-day class held June 12-14 in Hollywood. 



Eileen Soler 

Vandall Samuels, a community outreach coordinator at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, participates in 
a game June 4 during ‘So Why Don’t We Make Frybread?’ at the Native Learning Center’s sixth 
annual Summer Conference. 
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Seminole Tribe in spotlight 
at cattlemen’s convention 


Alex Johns named treasurer of Florida Cattlemen’s Association 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MARCO ISLAND — Natural resource 
director Alex Johns was named treasurer of 
the Florida Cattlemen’s Association (FCA) 
June 19 during the organization’s annual 
convention and trade show at the Marco 
Island Marriott Beach Resort. He is the 
first Tribal member to hold a leadership 
position in the 4,300-member organization 
established in 1934. 

“It’s big for the Tribe,” Johns said. “We 
are engaged and involved, and I hope to 
help the cattle industry, which will help the 
Tribe and keep us in the public eye. It’s a 
pretty big deal; I never thought I’d be in this 
position.” 

Johns, who also sits on the board of 
directors of the Florida Beef Council, 
is pleased the Tribe has recognition at 
the state level. And because members of 
the cattlemen’s association board rotate 
positions, Johns will become president in 
four years. 

“How appropriate for a descendent of 
the first caretakers of cattle to be president,” 
said Wes Williamson, FCA’s president. 
“I’m looking forward to that. In the Florida 
cattle industry, Alex is the man. He’s a real 
leader.” 

The five-year process of becoming 
president starts with serving as secretary for 
one year, which Johns just completed. After 
finishing his one-year service as treasurer, 
he will serve two years as vice president, 
one year as president-elect and finally, 
president. 

“They groom you,” Johns said. “It’s a 


long process so you know what to do when 
you get to be president. I couldn’t do it 
without the support of the board; they give 
me time to devote to it.” 

President Tony 
Sanchez Jr., who attended 
the convention with the 
other members of the 
Tribal Board of Directors, 
looks forward to Johns’ 
appointment to president. 

“That will be a 
historic day for him and 
the Seminole Tribe,” 

President Sanchez said. 

“If not for us, there would 
be no cattle business in 
Florida. It’s important 
for the Tribe to play a 
prominent role. People 
respect what we’ve been 
able to accomplish in the 
cattle industry.” 

FCA members 
represent millions of acres 
throughout the state and 
hundreds of thousands of 
cattle. The organization’s 
annual convention held 
June 17-19 addressed topics ranging from 
research and education, animal health and 
inspection to land management, marketing 
and membership. 

A panel with top water management 
executives from districts throughout Florida 
opened the three-day convention to discuss 
water issues - a statewide concern. The 
Northwest district, for example, is dealing 
with large amounts of nitrates in the water 


“There aren’t 
enough words to 
describe the amount 
of work Alex puts 
in and what he’s 
accomplished. 
He’s my source of 
information and my 
security blanket.” 

- President Tony Sanchez Jr. 


Beverly Bidney 

Alex Johns, right, talks to members of the Florida Cattlemen’s Association during a reception hosted by the 
Seminole Tribe at the organization’s annual convention on Marco Island June 17. Johns was named treasurer of the 
4,300-member organization established in 1934. 


from fertilizer runoff, while the Southwest 
district is trying to prevent saltwater 
intrusion. South Florida is in the midst of a 
massive Everglades restoration program and 
is attempting to solve 
Lake Okeechobee’s 
water quality, flood 
control and storage. 

“It’s important to 
listen to the concerns 
of other cattle owners,” 
Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola said. “We 
know our problems, but 
it’s good to hear what is 
going on in the rest of the 
state. The water flows 
from north to south, so 
their issues affect us.” 

The Florida cattle 
industry, a cow-calf 
operation that makes 
profit off the sale of 
calves, sells about 
800,000 calves annually 
throughout the state. 
Often calves are sent to 
feedlots out of state to 
reach a certain weight 
before they are sent to market. 

FCA aims to keep as many calves in 
Florida feedlots to develop Florida beef as 
a larger brand. 

Once calves leave the state, they lose 
the ability to be labeled as being from 
Florida, Williamson said. 

“It was always cheaper to send the calf 
to the feedlot than to bring the feed to the 
calf,” Williamson said. “But that’s changing; 

it’s a good environment to 
feed cattle here now.” 

The annual FCA banquet 
featured all Fresh From 
Florida items, including 
Seminole Pride Beef. Johns 
said the Tribe provided 1,000 
steaks. 

“We were the only 
Florida producer who could 
handle it,” he said. 

As FCA treasurer, 
Johns will maintain the 
organization’s finances, 
increase membership and 
attend about a dozen meetings 
of the FCA and Florida Beef 
Council boards of directors. 
He will still oversee the 
Tribe’s operations, as well. 

“There aren’t enough 
words to describe the amount 
of work Alex puts in and 
what he’s accomplished,” 
President Sanchez said. “He’s 
my source of information 
and my security blanket.” 

Johns is honored by his 
new role. 

“I’m proud to represent 
our people,” he said. “I’m 
glad to be the person to tell 
our story firsthand.” 


Tribe’s wine business 
draws attention at tasting 



Beverly Bidney 

Natural Resource director Alex Johns gives a presentation to reporters June 12 at the Tribe’s first 
media day held in Brighton. 


Board of Directors 
hosts media day to 
promote products 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — For the first time, 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. gave 
the press an inside look at the various 
businesses of the Board and the Tribe. The 
media day event, held in Brighton June 12, 
was an opportunity for the Tribe to share its 
success from its point of view. 

“I became aware of the Seminole Tribe 
with their purchase of Salacoa,” saidBelinda 
Ary, editor of Cattle Today, a regional trade 
publication based in Alabama. “The Tribe 
is a very interesting story; it’s admirable 
what they’ve accomplished. Their efforts 
are good for the Florida and Southeastern 
cattle industry.” 

Historian Willie Johns took the 
roomful of reporters back 500 years to the 
time of the Spaniards, who brought cattle 
and horses to Florida. He walked them 
through the Seminole Wars, Seminoles 
raising cattle and the Florida fencing law, 
which cut off cattle trails and drove the 
Tribe to reservations when passed in 1949. 

“The Tribal cattle industry started 
here,” Johns said. “Cattle flourished in 
Brighton.” 

Alex Johns, Natural Resource director, 
described Brighton as a 36,000-acre 
working cattle range. 

“They used cows to bring us to 
Brighton and we made a go of it,” he said. 
“Cattle allowed us to go into the casino 
business. A slot machine will spit out 
money, but a cow will, too.” 

He told reporters that 67 families 
own half the cattle herd in the Tribe. The 
rest of the Tribe shares ownership of the 
remaining half. 

“I was surprised at the depth and 
diversity of products,” said Donna Gehrke- 
White, Sun Sentinel reporter. “I’ll write 
about how the Tribe is diversifying beyond 
gambling.” 

John Dembeck, chief operating officer 
of Seminole Brand Development, gave an 
overview of the businesses of the Tribe, 
including Seminole Pride Beef, Salacoa 
Valley Farms, Intermezzo Wines and Hard 
Rock Energy drink. 


“This is our first media day ever,” 
Dembeck said. “We wanted to celebrate 
what we’ve been able to do. We’ve told 
it to the industry, but never before to the 
media. It’s running smoothly and growing 
quickly, and we want to tell the world.” 

Dembeck spoke about the Tribe’s 
purchase of Hard Rock International in 
2007 and other businesses since then, 
including majority interests in Noble Food 
Service, Blue Lake Citrus, Seminole Pride 
Seafood and OWV water. All are family- 
owned companies. 

“We are a family company who has 
always been appreciative of the air, land 
and water,” Dembeck said. “Sustainability 
is the heritage of the Tribe.” 

Cheney Brothers, the distributor of 
Seminole Beef, sells $200 million worth of 
Florida beef annually and sees potential in 
the Tribe’s product. 

“The food service wants Florida farm 
to table, but it has to be good,” said Colin 
McLean, of Bari Beef International, a 
Cheney Brothers partner. “Thanks to Alex 
Johns, it’s performing amazingly.” 

After the presentations, reporters 
toured the reservation’s pastures, citrus 
groves, sugar cane fields, quarry and 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 

“I didn’t know anything about the Tribe 
being in the cattle business,” said Wyatt 
Bechtel, associate editor of Beef Today, a 
national trade publication. “What they are 
doing with the branded beef is in line with 
bigger operators. We’ve seen success of 
Certified Angus [Beef] and other branded 
beef programs. Seminole Beef will help 
keep the money within the Tribe’s business; 
with the price of beef being high, they can 
capture more of the profit.” 

Matt Walsh, editor and CEO of the 
Business Observer, a weekly business 
newspaper serving Florida’s west coast, 
said he was amazed at the extent of the 
Tribe’s business operations. 

“It’s extraordinary and nobody knows 
about it,” he said. “I like that they like to 
take on family businesses as partners; it 
says a lot about how they think about their 
family connection and their roots. I hope 
they can get their brand on the map.” 



Beverly Bidney 

David Nunez, left, and Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard learn about Intermezzo Wines from 
Gudrun Cuillo at a tasting during the Florida Cattlemen’s Association annual convention June 17 at 
the Marco Island Marriott Beach Resort. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MARCO ISLAND — The Board of 
Directors hosted a wine tasting reception 
June 17 to help promote its Intermezzo 
Wines during the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association annual convention at the Marco 
Island Marriott Beach Resort. 

In 2012, the Tribe recognized a need for 
high quality wines in the Hard Rock casinos 
and cafes. They partnered with Gudrun and 
Robert Cuillo, who own wineries in Italy. 

“We want to promote the wines with 
our other products,” Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola said. “It goes great along 
with the steaks.” 

The goal for Intermezzo, like every 
other Seminole brand, is representation in 
a broad range of dining environments with 
an exemplary product. High-roller events 
at Mar-a-Lago Club in Palm Beach and 
Coconut Creek casino have featured the 
wines. 

“They are fine events paired with fine 
wines,” said John Dembeck, chief operating 
officer of Seminole Brand Development. 
“The Board wants to do business off the 
reservation and let the world know about 
it.” 



Photo courtesy of Internezzo Wines 

The Seminole flag flies over the Tuscan hills at 
the Livernano and Casalvento wine estate. 


The Cuillos started in the wine business 
after falling in love with the 1,500-year- 
old Livernano and Casalvento wine estate 
and winery in the Tuscan hills. Production 
began after a full restoration of the property 
in 2000, including 38 acres of newly planted 
vineyards with nine grape varieties. 

The Seminole flag now flies over the 
winery in the village of Livernano, not far 
from Florence and Siena. 

“Our goal is to make the best wines with 
pride,” said Gudrun Cuillo, an Austrian who 
learned to speak Italian when she and her 
husband, Robert, decided to make wine in 
Italy. “We wanted to partner with someone 
who would be as proud as we are.” 


Vini Artico wines, which include 
cabernet sauvignon, chardonnay, merlot 
and pinot grigio, are the house wines at 
the Seminole casinos and Hard Rock 
cafes. They are available in the Tribe’s 
convenience stores. 

Higher-end wines include the award- 
winning Janus cabernet sauvignon and 
Casalvento Chianti Classico riserva. Wine 
Spectator magazine has highly rated the 
wines. 

“We stand behind our wines,” Cuillo 
said. “This isn’t just a business relationship 
we have with the Tribe - it’s like family. 
They have really taken us in and integrated 
us into the Tribe.” 


♦ EVANS OIL 

From page 1A 


tanks with a 250,000 gallon capacity, 44 
tanker trucks, and customers and suppliers, 
including Chevron, Marathon, Valero, 
Citgo and TransMontaigne, a wholesaler 
of non-branded products. The Tribe kept 
the original employees, who provided 
excellent service but needed leadership, 
Ulizio said. 

The fleet of 44 tanker trucks is 
currently put to work filling gas station 
tanks from Tampa to Orlando and south on 
both coasts, as well as the Tribe’s Trading 
Posts, which sell about 500,000 gallons of 
gas each month. The tanks in Hollywood 
are filled almost daily, while Brighton’s are 
filled about twice a week. 

The Naples storage tanks are filled 
with product that comes into Port Tampa 
Bay. 

“I hope Tribal members one day can 
pull into any gas station in the state and 
it be serviced by a branch of Evans Oil,” 
Rep. Frank said. 

Evans Oil is just the first step to 
becoming a vertically integrated oil 
company, said President Tony Sanchez Jr. 


♦ INCENTIVE 

From page 1A 


aircraft will allow the Tribe to compete 
with the casinos. 

“Gaming is so proliferated that you 
can game anywhere you want in the world, 
so you have to have some marketing tool in 
order to bring people in,” Eder said. “This 


“We can control more of the supply 
chain,” he said. “We look at what we’ve 
done to leverage our sovereignty and tax- 
exempt status. We want to evaluate any 
tax savings and pass them along to the end 
consumer in terms of cheaper fuel.” 

The Board is exploring buying crude 
oil from the source and refining it, instead 
of purchasing refined oil at higher costs. 
They recently completed an agreement 
with Canal Companies, a Native American- 
owned refinery based in Louisiana, to help 
make it happen. 

The Board aims to purchase crude 
oil, have Canal refine it and then ship it to 
Tampa. 

“Evans is the first piece of the puzzle,” 
President Sanchez said. “There is a method 
to the madness here. Anything we look at 
we try to see if there is synergy. If we can 
accomplish that, it will affect more than 
one enterprise. We ask how one acquisition 
can help other ones already in place.” 

For now, the Tribe will focus on 
gaining more suppliers and customers. 

“We’ve been making a lot of headway,” 
Ulizio said. “Getting the confidence 
back is the greatest challenge, but we’re 
succeeding more every day.” 


is a marketing tool.” 

The Tribe will put 10 percent down 
and finance the remaining at a 1.9 percent 
interest rate over five years. The aircraft will 
be housed at the Big Cypress Reservation. 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
is expected to bring in at least 88 high 
rollers per year. 

“The goal is for us to make money. 
Period,” Eder said. 
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Tribe’s patriarchs feted with Father’s Day fun 



rm 


Beverly Bidney 

Brazilian dancers add some flair, feathers and fun June 6 to a luncheon 
celebrating Father’s Day in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, three generations, Antonio Timothy, Trent Timothy, 
11 months, and Shaka Robinson, celebrate Father’s Day 
together June 11 at Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce. 


Brett Daly 

Kevin Osceola and foster son Chance smile for the camera with a Brazilian 
samba dancer during the Hollywood Reservation’s June 12 Father’s Day 
celebration. 


Fred Joseph 

Decked out in camo, these Brighton residents fit right in with a 
NASCAR-themed Father’s Day event. 


Beverly Bidney 

Antillis Stockton and his children Analysse, 11, and Antillis 
II, 4, pose for a portrait at the Fort Pierce Father’s Day event 
June 11. 


Beverly Bidney 

Makari Tommie gives his niece Paige Robinson, 5 months, a smooch at the 
Father’s Day dinner at Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce. 


Fred Joseph 

The Brighton community is treated to a NASCAR-themed 
Father’s Day luncheon featuring chicken wings, burgers and 
fries June 11 at the Veteran’s Building. 


Beverly Bidney 

Lee Jumper shares a chicken lunch with his son Phoenix Jumper, 2, during the Big 
Cypress Father’s Day luncheon June 6. 


Fred Joseph 

Brighton families enjoy a Father’s Day luncheon June 11 with 
NASCAR-themed entertainment that included a looping video of 
NASCAR race highlights. 


Brett Daly 

Hollywood dads compete in a pool tournament during the reservation’s June 
12 Father’s Day celebration at the Seminole Estates clubhouse. 


Brett Daly 

Philmon Bowers takes a Father’s Day photo with his daughters during the Hollywood 
Reservation’s all-day celebration. Fathers were treated to a day of pool tournaments, bingo, 
poolside fun and samba dance performances. 


Beverly Bidney 

Carradine Billie gets some one-on-one time with his son Brysen Billie, 4, at 
the Big Cypress Father’s Day luncheon. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Small animal 4-H’ers show off their end-of-the-year awards June 2 at the 4-H banquet in Brighton. 


Hard-working 4-H’ers 
honored at banquets 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The 114 kids who participated in 
the Tribe’s 4-H program during the past 
12 months were congratulated for jobs 
well done at banquets in Immokalee, 
Hollywood and Brighton May 30, 31 and 
June 2. The youngsters were rewarded 
for their efforts with awards, praise and 
support from family and friends. 

“They all did an excellent job,” said 
Polly Hayes, 4-H coordinator. “We used to 
have a lot of animals not make weight, but 
we had just a few this year.” 

Hayes emphasized the importance of 
all the volunteers who helped make the 
program a success on each reservation. 

“Parents are teaching kids to do the 
right thing,” Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard said. “4-H teaches discipline, 
keeps them off the streets and out of 
trouble.” 

The highlight of the year was the 28th 
annual Seminole Indian 4-H Swine, Heifer 
and Steer Show and Sale in Brighton 
March 28-29, where 98 children showed 
and sold 79 hogs and 16 steers. Thirty-four 
small animals and five heifer projects were 
also shown. 

Beginning at age 4, kids may join the 
small animal club and progress through the 
hog, heifer and steer programs until they 
are 18. 

“I love showing in front of people and 
being able to raise my animal and watch it 
grow,” said Deliah Carrillo, 16, who earned 
special recognition for raising the largest 
steer in the show. 

Recordkeeping, which teaches 
discipline and math, is a main component 
of the program. First year 4-H’er Taden 
Santiago, 10, earned the Junior Record 
Book award for the quality of his records. 

“It was hard to write all the stuff 
down,” Taden said. “But I know I did this 
much to keep my hog alive, care for him 
and hoped to make him a grand champion. 
I’m proud of myself.” 

Kids learned life lessons and practical 
skills throughout the year. 

“I learned responsibility and to take 
care of things I start,” said Kalgary Johns, 



Beverly Bidney 

Cyrus Smedley, left, and Rayven Smith look 
through the yearbook at the Brighton 4-H banquet. 


1 6, an eight-year veteran. “The hardest part 
is breaking steers and getting them to lead 
on a rope. I get to make new friendships. 
It’s been fun. I’m happy with everything 
I’ve accomplished.” 

Many 4-H’ers plan to get involved in 
the cattle business when old enough. Four- 
year 4-H participant Cyrus Smedley wants 
to spend his life in the cattle industry. 

“I do this to build up my own herd,” 
said Smedley, 15, who has cows and calves 
in the heifer project. “You have to make 
sure you feed and water your animals or 
they will die. You have to spend time with 
them.” 

Youth will take a break from livestock 
until the steers arrive in July. Those who 
want to participate in the steer or heifer 
project should contact cattle owners now to 
get one. The shipping schedule is July 7-12 
in Brighton and July 14-17 in Big Cypress. 

The first enrollment meeting will be 
held in September, and kids raising hogs 
will receive them in December. 


+ More DANCE photos from page 3A 



Eileen Soler 

Jaylee Cypress, center, is in the middle of a blast in Performance Edge Dance Studio’s Revolution 
show May 31. 



Eileen Soler Eileen Soler 

Harmony Cypress, center, leaps during a Latin- Harmony Cypress dances in the year-end show 
inspired dance at the Revolution show. May 31 at Bailey Hall in Davie. 


4-H youngsters saddle up for 
horsemanship camp in Brighton 




BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — A group of budding 
equestrians learned to ride and to care for 
horses during the 4-H horsemanship camp 
in Brighton June 9-20. 

“The camp is geared toward kids 
without experience,” said Polly Hayes, 4-H 
coordinator. “It teaches them the basics 
of taking care of horses. They learn about 
feeding, grooming, washing and cleaning 
the stalls before they get on the horse.” 

Camp started with important lessons 
about caring for horses. Kids learned 
hands-on about horses’ digestive track 
and parasites, including worms, that pose 
threats to their health. 

Kids hesitantly collected stool samples 
from stalls, which were sent to a lab to be 
analyzed for worms, and learned how to 
treat horses if they have them. 

“I want the kids to be able to 
understand all aspects of owning a horse, 
including the science of the horse, safety 
and horsemanship,” said instructor Paula 
Daniel, of Okeechobee. “There are so many 
things to know.” 

Other lessons included learning the 
anatomy of the horse, saddling the horse and 
putting on the bridle. Safety tips included 
never walking behind a horse to avoid being 
kicked. 

After lessons finished, kids saddled up 
and rode horses in the Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena, where they learned to take control 
and steer horses around cones. After the 
ride, campers walked the horses back to 
the bam to lower their heart rates and then 
washed them. Campers used scrapers made 
from palm fronds to remove excess water 
from the horses. 

Camper Vivianna Gore had ridden 


Beverly Bidney 

Lauren O’Donnell gets help saddling Little Bit from volunteer Yolanda Gore during the 4-H 
horsemanship camp in Brighton June 10. 


horses before, having grown up around the 
rodeo. 

“I thought it would be fun and maybe 
I’d learn more stuff,” said Vivianna, 14. 
“Horses are my favorite animal; you can 
get away for a little bit when you are riding. 
Riding makes everything better.” 

Six-year-old Amariah Fannin learned 
she could control the huge animal without 
help. 

“The most challenging part was going 
around the cones,” she said. “I had to pull 
him and kick him to do it. But I did it by 


myself. It was the first time I went all the 
way around the arena by myself.” 

The 4-H horsemanship camp will be 
held in Big Cypress from July 21 to Aug. 
1 . To register, contact the Big Cypress 4-H 
office, Dionne Smedley or Polly Hayes at 
863-763-5020. 


Beverly Bidney 

Campers at the Brighton 4-H horsemanship camp walk their horses in the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena 
ring June 10. From left, Lauren O’Donnell, 11, Vivianna Gore, 14, Kaison Romero, 5, and 4-H assistant 
Jason Beer, who is leading Kaison’s horse Brownie. 


Beverly Bidney 

Amariah Fannin proudly walks Guitar through 
the rodeo arena during the 4-H horsemanship 
camp in Brighton June 10. 


♦ WE DO RECOVER 

From page 1A 


former President Richard Bowers and Tribe 
member Virginia Osceola with the blessing 
of former Chairman Mitchell Cypress. 

The effort later moved from the 
Chairman’s Office to the Education 
Department and now rests in the hands of the 
Family Services Department’s After Care 
Program under director Helene Buster. The 
program allows Tribal members in recovery 
to work for two years in We Do Recover 
with possibilities to work the next two years 
through the Education Department’s Work 
Experience program. 

Four years of sobriety, proof of a 
healthy work ethic and professional on-the- 
job training could clear the way to lasting 
careers within the Tribe. 

Meanwhile, group meetings for Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Narcotics Anonymous, Gamblers 
Anonymous, combination groups, additional 
support programs and counseling are available 
at the trailer for Tribal members from all 
reservations. 

“It’s not a handout. It’s a stepping- 
stone up,” Buster said. 

Bowers said he became concerned in 
2009 when several Tribal members were 
consistently missing from community 
meetings. When he later found out that 


some were in drug or alcohol treatment, 
or incarcerated for substance abuse law 
violations, he began meeting them one-on- 

one. Soon, he witnessed the 

revolving door of recovery 
- the back and forth of 
treatment and addiction. 

“They were the lost 
people. We reached out and 
offered them support because 
when they came out, we did 
not want them to slip back 
in,” Bowers said. 

Buster said those who 
have arrest records are even 
less likely to find meaningful 
work due to background 
checks that deter companies 
from employing felons and 
recovering addicts. 

Bowers and Osceola 
began putting them to 
work on manual labor jobs 
that included painting, 
landscaping and general 
maintenance. Tools and 
supplies were borrowed, 



Eileen Soler 

Former Tribe President Richard 
Bowers welcomes guests to the 
grand opening celebration of 
the We Do Recover program’s 
new home in Hollywood. 


were 

and workers used their own vehicles and 
gas to get from job to job. 

Bowers said Tiger and Amos Frank 
“carried the ball” on the grassroots project 
that was supported with love and care from 
the ground up. 


“We gave it fertilizer and water. Now it 
looks like we’re blossoming,” Bowers said. 
For workers at the new We Do Recover 

trailer, Bowers’ observation 

is literal. 

The formerly woodsy 
4-H Club property off 
Sheridan Street near State 
Road 7 was hand cleared 
and developed by Tiger and 
his crew. They removed 
huge rocks, planted trees 
and flowering shrubs, built 
chickees and laid paving 
stones and wood for parking 
spaces. They fashioned a 
table around a tree trunk, 
erected the sheltered band 
stage and put up a fence. A 
shiny hubcap, strategically 
placed on the fence, makes 
for rustic clubhouse art. 

Tiger said the road 
to recovery is an endless 
journey but We Do Recover 
allows for successes along 
the way. 

“What helps recovery work is work. 
I was one of the worst going in and out 
of prison that sometimes I can’t believe I 
am still here to talk about it,” Tiger said. 
“Anyone can do it, though, if you give them 
a place to be.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry, Chairman James E. Billie and Danny Tommie 
examine the Chocochatti historical marker recently revealed 
in Big Hammock, Fla. 


+ CHOCOCHATTI 

From page 1A 


The group of about 75 stood under the 
blazing sun on the side of State Road 50 
just east of Emerson Road, not far from the 
original colony site, to hear brief remarks 
from Chairman Billie, Backhouse, Yeager 
and local historian Doug Davis. 

Weisman gave a keynote speech. Tribal 
medicine man Bobby Henry provided the 
invocation. All agreed that the significance 
of the place is remarkable. 

In the early days of Chocochatti, and 
for about the next 70 years until pressure 
from the U.S. government forced the Creek 
Seminoles to Oklahoma, Chocochatti 
was a prosperous, self-sustaining Native 
community of deer hunters, traders, farmers 
and cattlemen. 

In fact, during those seven decades, 
in the halls of Washington and Tallahassee 
especially, Chocochatti was considered the 
seat of the Seminole Nation. 

A report by the Pasco County Historical 
Preservation Society detailed a visit to 
Chocochatti by Horatio Dexter, who had 


been employed by Territorial 
Gov. William P. Duval to inform 
the Indians of an upcoming 
council at Moultrie Creek. 

At the time of his visit Dexter 
reported that “Chocochattee 
Town” consisted of about 20 
homes with 65 resident Indians 
under Sinaha, who was leading 
as the town chief. The chief 
owned three slaves, 1 60 head of 
cattle, 90 horses and a “gang of 
hogs.” 

When the Indians left, 
however, the historic community 
seemed to vanish into the past. 

During the recent 
dedication, Chocochatti was 
restored to its well-documented 
and well-earned place in history. 

The Florida Heritage 
Landmark roadside marker was sponsored 
by the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Historic 
Hernando Preservation Society and the 
Florida Department of State. It joins two 
other recent Seminole markers - Red Bam 
on Brighton Reservation and Council Oak 
on Hollywood Reservation - and more than 


750 historical markers statewide. 

“Historical markers are not planted by 
the hand of God, nor do they result from 
federal mandate. They spring forth from 
grassroots community action to become 
a tangible part of public history and a 
community’s legacy of how it sees itself,” 
Weisman said. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH'TAH-TH I-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



Identifying 


Unidentified men at Blind Pass: 
The story of a historic postcard 




Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Are these two men at the bottom left of the postcard Jimmy O’Toole and Billy Osceola? If not, do 
you know their real identities? 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum would 
like to share a recent request for information 
from Tribal employee and well-known 
alligator wrestler Paul Simmons. An avid 
researcher, Simmons often shares his 
finds with the Museum, which is greatly 
appreciated. He recently brought a postcard 
to the Museum and asked if staff could 
identify two of the men pictured. With a 
little research, the postcard was found in 
the Museum’s collection, but unfortunately, 
the people aren’t identified on the original 
postcard - often true of historic postcards. 
It’s a joy when a postcard yields that 
information, but commonly the postcard 
does not say enough about what it shows. 

Several years ago, the Museum 
researched this postcard for an exhibit. In 
1930, a Seminole village opened at Blind 
Pass, which was located on a barrier island 
near St. Petersburg and was only accessible 
by boat. Thirty to 40 Seminoles lived in 
the village at different times during the 
first year of its operation. But the attraction 
was short-lived and was only open for two 
seasons. 

Blind Pass was also used as an example 
by Roy Nash, special agent of the Board of 
the United States Indian Commissioners. 
His 1931 report, Survey of the Seminole 
Indians of Florida , criticized tourist camps, 
including Blind Pass, as exploitative. But 
there have been different opinions about 
tourist camps, and not all of them are 
negative. 

Specifically, Simmons wants to know 


if two of the men in the postcard are Jimmy 
O’Toole and Billy Osceola. See the close- 
up image for the two men in question. 
Museum staff could not answer this 
question, so your help is needed. If you can 
identify these men, or any other people in 
the picture, please let the Museum know. 
The Museum also has hundreds of other 
historic postcards to look through. If you 


want to view them and identify people, 
make an appointment with the Museum 
library. Call 863-903-1113 and ask for 
any library employee: Tara Backhouse, 
collections manager, ext. 12246; James 
Powell, registrar, ext. 12229; Mary Beth 
Rosebrough, research coordinator, ext. 
12252; or Tennile Jackson, collections 
assistant, ext. 12210. 


♦ FOLK FESTIVAL 

From page 3A 


sister Nancy Shore and helper Robbie 
Billie demonstrated patchwork making and 
Seminole sewing techniques. 


Martha Holt showcased Seminole 
doll making and Luis Venzor handled 
traditional woodcarving of knives, boats 
and other toys. 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
sponsored an information table that was 
manned by Van Samuels, community 


outreach specialist, and featured co-worker 
Reinaldo Becerra and his red-tailed hawk. 

“Next year, I hope they will let us 
demonstrate alligator wrestling,” said 
Becerra while balancing the menacing 
hawk on his hand. “If we have four or five 
shows a day, we will really pack this place.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Built by Seminole Chairman James E. Billie and crew on the grounds of Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center State Park, the new Seminole village 
(named Ee-to-lit-ke) is nestled in a strand of tall North Florida pines. 



Wisdom from the 



First days in Dania 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in 
the May 23, 1997 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

The Tommie family, led by old 
Annie Tommie and her son Tony 
Tommie were the first family to arrive. 
They were followed by 
the Fewell family, the 
Huff family, the Jumper 
family. 

A few years later 
Jimmie Gopher and his 
sister, Mary Gopher 
Tiger, her daughter Ada 
Tiger and grandchildren 
Betty Mae and Howard 
Tiger arrived along 
with Missy Tiger, Mary 
Bowers and Agnes 
Indiantown and there 
were now nearly 100 
residents at the Dania Reservation. 

Several years after that, Jack 
Osceola’s parents moved onto the 
reservation to make the sixth family 
on what was then called by the Indians 
the “Big City” reservation. They were 
followed by Minnie Doctor’s parents 
which made the seventh family. More 
started coming, such as the Motlows and 
others into the 1940s. 

Back in the late 1930 and early ’40s 
when more Indians began to move onto 
the Big City or Dania Reservation, many 
medicine men were warning not to move 
there. They said all the government was 


doing was gathering the Indians together 
to send them out West as they did to our 
people back in the olden days. 

I remember them coming to our 
camp in Hollywood and talking to my 
great uncle Jimmie Gopher, telling him 
how they could send us away anytime 
once they had gathered us all in one 
place. They even jumped on 
Tony Tommie because they 
thought he was working 
with the white people to 
sell them Indians. You see, 
old lady Annie Tommie’s 
family was the first group 
to move onto the Big City 
Reservation and for that 
reason, the medicine man 
did not trust them. 

I didn’t know then 
what it was all about, but 
in later years, my mother 
explained to me that Indian 
medicine men were upset about so 
many people moving onto the Big City 
Reservation. But Annie told them, “Who 
would buy us? We have nothing. This is 
the reason we are trying to settle here 
where we can be safe. The government 
promises to leave us alone if we pick the 
land and stay on it.” 

So with the help of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Stranahan, this was the land they 
picked. It was high land and not muddy 
or wetlands. This is the reason the 
Hollywood Reservation came into being 
and why it still exists. Today there are 
about 500-600 still residing there. 



Hah-Pong-Ke: 
Jimmy Buffett 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

There are two Seminole images 
used to describe the beginnings of Miami 
in the immigration song Everybody’s 
Got a Cousin in Miami , the lead cut on 
Fruitcakes , Jimmy Buffett’s 18th career 
album (1994) and first-ever top 10 
Billboard disc. 

In the third verse of the seven- 
minute tune, Buffett describes Miami 
as a “trading post” and “home to the 
Seminole, pirate and pioneer.” He uses 
the Seminole pa-hay-okee image to 
define Miami as located “between the 
river of grass and the old mosquito 
coast.” 

Author Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
borrowed the Seminoles’ “grassy 
waters” term to both describe the area 
and to title her 1947 book about the 
Everglades; the “mosquito coast,” 
however, normally refers to the eastern 
coast of Nicaragua and Honduras, along 
the Western Caribbean - nowhere near 
Miami. 

The area was originally called The 
Miskito Coast, after the natives who 
occupied that area as far back as the 17th 
century. The Mosquito Coast was also a 
best-selling novel by Paul Theroux and 
was a motion picture starring Harrison 
Ford. 

Buffett shared the songwriting 
credits on Everybody’s Got a Cousin 


in Miami with Michael Tschudin, a 
former touring folk artist and now 
director of music ministries at First 
Lutheran Church in West Palm Beach 
and artist in residence with Palm Beach 
Public Schools. Tschudin also played 
keyboards on the song as a member of 
Buffett’s Coral Reefer Band. 

In several verses of Everybody s Got 
a Cousin in Miami , Buffett portrays the 
drama, danger and disenfranchisement 
experienced by Cuban and other 
refugees seeking asylum in the United 
States by using the portal of visiting a 
relative to get past customs. The singer 
seems to identify himself as a native to 
this area who shares the culture of the 
immigrants: “In one way or the other 
we’re all refugees/Living out this easy 
life below the banyan trees.” 

James William “Jimmy” Buffett 
(born Dec. 25, 1946) is a Mississippi- 
born, Alabama-raised, Florida-refined 
folk singer-songwriter who has written 
hit songs ( Margaritaville ), hit books 
( A Pirate Looks at 50) and hit movie 
songs ( Hello Texas for Urban Cowboy ), 
produced hit albums (Fruitcakes quickly 
went platinum by the end of 1994) and 
found success as an entrepreneur (Land 
Shark Lager, Cheeseburger in Paradise). 

His persona, celebrated by 
a dedicated army of fans called 
Parrotheads, is one of “barefoot tequila 
island escapism,” a laid-back life of 
being “wasted away in Margaritaville.” 


‘Everybody’s Got a Cousin in Miami’ 


It was ninety miles to freedom but they 
took the risk 

Though the ocean was all motion and 
the wind was brisk 

The deadly gunboats never saw them in 
the pale moonlight 
They were off to Cayo Hueso by the 
dawns early light 

The gringo in the garden called the 
customs man 

They answered all his questions, were 
allowed to land 

The ladies shared a hairbrush and their 
husbands had a coke 
Then they were taken up to Krome to 
meet with their kin folk 

[Chorus:] 

Everybody’s got a cousin in Miami 
Everybody understands the impromptu 
Dancing in the heat to the beat 
That turns your clothing clammy 
Everybody needs to have a dream come 
true 

In a third world jungle not so far away 
Lives a natural drummer with a dream 
to play 

He’s the brother of the lizard and the 
flying fish 

But he’s been enchanted by the pictures 
From the satellite dish 
So his mama packs his bags, knots his 
red neck tie 

Sends him north to her relations with a 
kiss good-bye 


He’s bewildered by the plane ride and 
the immigration line 
Until he sees his Christian name upon a 
cardboard sign 

Everybody’s got a cousin in Miami 
Everybody is an Aborigine 
Dancing in the heat to the beat 
That turns your clothing clammy 
Everybody wants to win that lottery 

It’s hard to believe the city started as a 
trading post 

Home to the Seminole, pirate and 
pioneer 

Between the river of grass and the old 
mosquito coast 

Before the railroad claimed the 
southernmost frontier 

I am umbilically connected to the 
temperate zone 

It brought me life, it brought me love 
I never have outgrown 
It brought me one too many nights 
along that Biscayne shore 
And one too many mornings in the 
Grove Drug Store 
In one way or the other we’re all 
refugees 

Living out this easy life below the 
banyan trees 

Smoothing off the rougher edges of the 
culture clash 

We got a style, we got a look 
We got that old panache 
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Health x 


Storage and disposal tips for 
home petroleum products 


Eating disorders - an 
emerging addiction 


SUBMITTED BY MISHKA SHAW 

Environmental Protection Specialist 

Most people own at least one fuel- 
burning device, such as a lawn mower, 
boat or automobile, so proper storage 
of gasoline, heating oil, fuel and other 
petroleum products at home is important. 

Many of these products contain 
toxic compounds and additives that are 
known human cancer causing agents 
(carcinogens). For example, 1 gallon of 
gasoline containing 1 percent benzene can 
contaminate about 2 million gallons of 
ground water. 

These hazardous products can pollute 
the surrounding environment and drinking 
water if improperly stored, so it is important 
to prevent leaks and spills. Below are tips 
on how to properly store and maintain 
petroleum products in the home. 

• Buy only what’s needed for the 
job at hand. When hazardous products 
accumulate, it causes storage and disposal 
problems, and if unused for long periods, 
product containers become damaged and 


SUB MITTED BY B OB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

You don’t have to go into the 
Everglades to encounter disease-carrying 
mosquitoes. The biters-to-watch for 
summer 2014 will come right in houses 
and make themselves at home. 

The little black Aedes aegypti 
mosquito lives in close proximity to 
people - in the house or the yard. Aedes 
can carry the newly emerging tropical 
virus chikungunya, which is spreading in 
the Caribbean and may pose a risk to Tribal 
members and Florida residents. 

“Several travelers from Florida 
contracted chikungunya while they were 
visiting the Caribbean this year,” said 
Paula Thaqi, health officer at the Florida 
Department of Health in Broward County. 
“So far, the virus has not been detected in 
Florida mosquitoes which is good news. 
We encourage everyone to take steps to 
protect themselves. The best way to do that 


leak. This will also save money, as there is 
less unused product to throw out. 

• Find alternative uses. Funnel excess 
gasoline for boating into a car tank or use it 
in lawn mowers or vice versa. Old gasoline 
can also be used again (if treated correctly), 
saving money and eliminating hazardous 
waste disposal. 

Strain old gasoline through a paint 
filter and dilute with one part old oil to five 
parts new oil. 

• Share with a neighbor or friend. 
Check with a neighbor to see if they can 
use any leftover petroleum products. 

• Protect product containers from 
flooding. Store petroleum products in the 
garage or shed on a medium to high shelf to 
ensure it is safe from flooding. Don’t store 
too high up where it gets hot. Remember to 
always use original or petroleum-approved 
containers for storage. 

• Always keep oil or gasoline 
absorbent pads on hand for any accidental 
spills. Soak up immediately. 

• If there is no way to reuse or recycle 
petroleum products and they must be 


is to avoid being bitten by mosquitoes. We 
recommend a practice called Drain and 
Cover.” 

To avoid mosquitoes, drain standing 
water in and around the house. Eliminate 
puddles as well - Aedes mosquitoes can 
breed in containers as small as a bottle cap. 

Get rid of water collected in garbage 
cans, tires, buckets, roof gutters, pool 
covers, coolers, toys, flower pots and plants 
with pockets, such as bromeliads. Discard 
items where rain or sprinkler water collects. 
Clean bird baths and pet water bowls twice 
a week. Inside the home, Aedes can breed 
where water collects, such as refrigerator 
ice makers, electric toothbrush holders and 
drips under sinks. 

Cover yourself and openings in your 
home. 

When outdoors, wear shoes, socks, 
long pants and long sleeves, and spray bare 
skin and clothing with repellent (make sure 
it contains DEET, picaridin, oil of lemon 
eucalyptus or IR3535). Keep windows 


disposed of, take them in the original or 
approved petroleum container to a Public 
Works transfer station. Many automobile 
repair shops will also accept used oil and 
antifreeze products. 

The average person stores fuel in 
portable containers that hold between 1 
to 5 gallons; however, others may have 
55-gallon drums or even aboveground 
or underground fuel storage tanks. 
When purchasing property, make sure 
to determine whether any unknown or 
forgotten underground storage tanks exist 
on site. These can become unexpected 
sources of contamination. Contaminated 
soil and water resources can also 
decrease property values and may require 
environmental cleanups, which are costly 
for property owners. 

If you have questions regarding 
underground or aboveground fuel tanks 
on your property or about storage and 
disposal of your petroleum products, call 
the Environmental Resource Management 
Department office at 954-965-4380 for 
more information. 


to avoid 
disease 

and doors closed, 
and repair damaged 
screens. 

Certain disease- 
carrying mosquitoes 
bite from dusk to 
dawn, so avoid going 
outdoors during those 
times. 

But be aware that 
Aedes is a daytime biter. 

Chikungunya (pronounced chicken- 
GOON-ye) spreads when a mosquito bites 
an infected person and then passes the 
virus by biting someone else, according to 
the federal Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC). The disease is similar 
to dengue fever - also spread by Aedes 
mosquitoes - but tends to be milder and 
rarely fatal. 

Symptoms typically appear three to 
seven days after being bitten and include 
fever accompanied by headache, muscle 
pain, swelling or rash. Chikungunya 
often causes severe joint pain that can 
last months or years. There is no vaccine 
or treatment, other than pain relievers to 
alleviate symptoms. 

The disease first appeared in the 
Caribbean last year and has spread quickly, 
with more than 50,000 cases reported 
in Haiti, Dominican Republic and other 
islands as of this spring. 

The handful of Floridians who 
contracted chikungunya were bitten in the 
Caribbean and recovered fully. Thaqi said 
the risk is very small that those individuals 
passed the virus to Florida mosquitoes, 
but health officials ask everyone to help 
prevent the disease from gaining a foothold 
in Florida. 

For more information, visit www. 
floridahealth.gov/diseases-and-conditions/ 
mosquito-borne-diseases/chikungunya. 
html or www.cdc.gov/chikungunya/. 

To report mosquito infestation, call 
Seminole mosquito control at 561-319- 
3983. 


SUB M ITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Assistant Director 

Eating disorders cause serious 
disturbances to individuals’ everyday diets, 
such as eating extremely small amounts of 
food or severely overeating. People with 
eating disorders may have started out just 
eating smaller or larger amounts of food, 
but at some point, the urge to eat less or 
more spiraled out of control. Severe distress 
or concern about body weight or shape may 
also characterize eating disorders. 

Eating disorders are real, treatable 
medical illnesses. They frequently coexist 
with other illnesses, such as depression, 
substance abuse or anxiety disorders. Other 
symptoms can become life-threatening if a 
person does not receive treatment. People 
with anorexia nervosa are 18 times more 
likely to die early compared with people of 
similar age in the general population. 

Anorexia nervosa 

Many people with anorexia nervosa see 
themselves as overweight, even when they 
are clearly underweight. Eating, food and 
weight control become obsessions. These 
individuals typically weigh themselves 
repeatedly, portion food carefully and 
eat very small quantities of only certain 
foods. Some people with anorexia nervosa 
may also engage in binge eating followed 
by extreme dieting, excessive exercise, 
self-induced vomiting and/or misuse of 
laxatives, diuretics or enemas. 


SUBMITTED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Director 

• Show your STOF Member Health 
Plan card to medical, dental and pharmacy 
providers prior to receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another 
primary health insurance plan, such as 
Medicare, show that card as well. The 
STOF Member Health Plan is always the 
payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan 
card that looks like this, contact a STOF 
Health clinic to request your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or 
call the Health Plan office to ensure your 
health care is covered by the Health Plan. 
Some services are limited or excluded from 
coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from 
the STOF Health Plan, please complete the 
form and return it to the STOF Health Plan 
office to ensure timely processing of your 
bills. Make sure to indicate whether care 
received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement 
for health care services in the mail, call the 
service provider and have them mail a copy 
of the itemized bill to STOF 
Health Plan Administration, P.O. 

Box 173129, Tampa, FL 33672 
to process your bill. This address 
is also on the back of your Health 
Plan card. In addition, bring the 
bill to a STOF Health clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from 
a collection agency for an unpaid 
health care bill, call the collection 
agency and ask that they submit 
an itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration to process 
your bill. 


Bulimia nervosa 

Bulimia nervosa is characterized by 
recurrent and frequent episodes of eating 
unusually large amounts of food and feeling 
a lack of control over these episodes. This 
binge eating is followed by behavior that 
compensates for the overeating, such as 
forced vomiting, excessive use of laxatives 
or diuretics, fasting, excessive exercise or a 
combination of these behaviors. 

Binge eating disorder 

With binge eating disorders, people lose 
control over their eating. Unlike bulimia 
nervosa, periods of binge eating are not 
followed by purging, excessive exercise or 
fasting. As a result, these individuals often 
are overweight or obese. Obese people with 
binge eating disorder are at higher risk for 
developing cardiovascular disease and high 
blood pressure. They also experience guilt, 
shame and distress about their binge eating, 
which can lead to more binge eating. 

Treatment 

Adequate nutrition, reducing excessive 
exercise and stopping purging behaviors 
are the foundations of treatment. Specific 
forms of psychotherapy, or talk therapy, and 
medication are effective for many eating 
disorders. 

To learn more about eating disorders, 
schedule a confidential meeting with 
a Family Services counselor on your 
respective reservation. 

Source: National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


In addition, please bring the bill to a 
STOF Health clinic. We may ask you to 
sign a release form to allow the collection 
agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if 
necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of 
benefits statement which provides detailed 
information about each medical and dental 
bill processed on your behalf. Please note 
that you are responsible to pay the service 
provider the amounts listed under the 
patient responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health 
care bills on your credit report, the STOF 
Health Plan office will attempt to resolve 
these debts for you. Contact the STOF 
Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of 
your credit report listing the unpaid health 
care bills and a signed release form allowing 
them to contact the collection agency on 
your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for 
processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health 
Plan office. 



Photo courtesy of Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 

The Aedes aegypti mosquito carries the newly emerging tropical virus chikungunya. 
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Pictured is the STOF Member Health Plan card. 


‘Drain and Cover’ 
mosquito-carried 



Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 



Denise's Health Insurance Story 


Last year Denise, an Alaska Native who lives in Washington DC, was uninsured. 

She could use IHS services, but the nearest clinic was hours away. She needed more 
options. Thanks to the Affordable Care Act and the special provisions for American 
Indians and Alaska Native shareholders, she qualified for free health care. Signing up 
took her only 20 minutes. 


"Once I finally got insurance I felt relieved. ..Having [insurance] has helped me have 
options for preventative care and I'm not waiting until I'm really sick to be seen. I 
am actually going to the doctor before things get worse." - Denise 


With insurance Denise can visit any doctor or hospital that accepts her plan, including 
IHS, tribal, and urban Indian health clinics. Get peace of mind like Denise. 


To learn how insurance can help you and 
your family, contact your Indian health clinic, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal, 
or call 1 - 800 - 318-2596 anytime 
(TTY: 1-855-889-4325). 


SERVICE 

4 



Health Insurance Marketplace 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PFO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto insurance. 



FREE SPINAL exam 

* & CONSULTATION 4 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


T>£ PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE fOR PAYMENT HAS A RffiMT TO REFUSE TO RAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, or be REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT F0H ANY OTHEH SEHVTCE, EXAMINATION, 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 








Eileen Soler 

HARMONY ET DANSEUR: Harmony Cypress puts her classical dance training to work in 
Performance Edge Dance Studio’s year-end Revolution 
show at Bailey Hall in Davie May 31. 


Eileen Soler 

GOING COCONUTS: Choviahoya Weimann is super animated 
during a performance of Five Little Monkeys at the May 27 
moving on celebration for first-grade bound kindergarten 
students in Brighton. 




Eileen Soler 

TATER TEEN: Elisah Billie darts through 
pouring rain carrying potatoes for a client 
of Compassion Avenue Food Bank at First 
United Methodist Church in Clewiston May 
28. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

TEAM EFFORT: Tampa Bay Rays manager Joe Maddon surprises Bobby Henry with his own 
official Rays baseball jersey during the medicine man’s visit to Tropicana Field. Maddon 
invited Henry to the field in an attempt to end the Rays’ slump. 


Beverly Bidney 

GREAT GLADES A’FIRE: A massive wildfire destroys more than 27,000 acres just west of U.S. 27 
between 1-75 and South Bay, causing the road to be closed temporarily. Officials attributed the blaze 
to a June 7 lightning strike. 


Beverly Bidney 

TETHERBALL TACTICS: Caidence Smith, 10, and Aiyana Cartwright, 9, enjoy a 
game of tetherball June 6 at the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

SLIP ‘N’ SLIDE: Charles ‘Tutu’ Osceola, 9, has a blast coming out of the 
slide at the Hollywood Recreation’s Summer Splash. 


Beverly Bidney 

SWIMMINGLY SWEET: Carter Wilcox, 3, enjoys a day in the kiddie pool with his cheerful tube 
June 6 during Hollywood Recreation Department’s Summer Splash. 


Beverly Bidney 

HANDY HELP: The Hollywood 
Recreation Department 
recently installed a handicap 
lift chair at the pool for 
those who need help into 
the water. The chair, which 
can accommodate up to 400 
pounds, can be accessed 
with help from Recreation 
staff when the pool is open. 


Beverly Bidney 

SPRAY AND GROOM: Lauren O’Donnell washes 
Little Bit after riding in the arena during the 4-H 
horsemanship camp in Brighton June 10. 


FEATHERED FRIENDS: Two juvenile ospreys remain in their nest, located off State David Djaz 

Road 78 near Brighton Reservation, as their mother flies off. GLAD DADS: Hollywood residents join a Brazilian samba dance performance during the reservation’s June 12 Father’s Day 

celebration. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Patent Office rejects 
Redskins trademarks 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
United States Patent and Trademark 
Office (PTO) has canceled six federal 
trademark registrations for “Washington 
Redskins,” ruling that the NFL team’s 
name refers to and is “disparaging to 
Native Americans” and the PTO “should 
never have registered these trademarks in 
the first place” and thus the name cannot 
be trademarked under federal law that 
prohibits the protection of offensive or 
disparaging language. 

The landmark decision by the PTO 
hinged on seven elements, according to 
Think Progress, a journalistic blog project 
of The Center for American Progress 
Action Fund, an independent nonpartisan 
education and advocacy organization. 

Think Progress reviewed the PTO’s 
decision and concluded the elements that 
led to the decision were: a newspaper 
photo of the Redskins’ cheerleaders 
headlined “Dancing Indians;” a photo 
of the headdress-wearing Washington 
Redskins marching band; the team’s 
annual press guides, which, between 1 967- 
1979 had cartoonish covers depicting 
American Indian imagery; the word 
“redskins” similarity to other racial slurs; 
the Random House dictionary definition 
of redskin; the strong opposition, stated 
in a 1992 resolution, of the National 
Congress of American Indians; and letters 
of protest from American Indians. 

Amanda Blackhorse, a Navajo and 
psychiatric social worker, is the named 
plaintiff in the case known as Blackhorse 
et al v. Pro-Football Inc. Blackhorse said 
she considered what she might say to 
Redskins owner Daniel Snyder if she ever 
meets him. 

“I’d ask him, ‘Would you dare call 
me a redskin, right here, to my face?’ And 
I suspect that, no, he would not do that,” 
she said at the time the suit was filed. 

- Source: Associated Press, 
Washington Post, ThinkProgress 

Obama visits Indian Country 

CANNON BALL, N.D. — When 
Barack Obama stepped foot onto the 
prairie of the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation in North Dakota June 13 
he met with American Indian children, 
watched groups of Tribal dancers clad in 
vibrant colors perform a traditional dance, 
interacted with hundreds of Indian leaders 
and Tribal members and spoke to a crowd 
of about 1,800. 

Previous presidential visits included 
Calvin Coolidge in South Dakota’s Pine 
Ridge Reservation in 1927, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in North Carolina’s 
Cherokee Nation in 1936 and Bill Clinton 
in Pine Ridge in 1999. Obama visited the 
Crow Nation in Montana during the 2008 
campaign. 

At Standing Rock, Obama touted 
strides his administration has made with 
American Indians, unveiled plans to 
reform the Bureau of Indian Education 
to better educate Native children and 
increase Tribal control of schools. He also 
promised to remove regulatory barriers to 
infrastructure and energy development, 
encourage the use of tax-exempt bonds for 
economic development and increase the 
number of veterans hired by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Indian Health Services. 

He discussed the work that remains 
to pull many Native Americans out of 
poverty and unemployment. 

“My administration is determined 
to partner with Tribes,” Obama told the 
crowd. “It takes place every day on just 
about every issue that touches your lives.” 

Many Tribal leaders say Obama 
has done more in six years for Native 
Americans than all his predecessors 
combined. The administration has given 
land back to Tribes, worked one-on-one 
with Tribal governments and is cracking 
down on crime in Indian Country. 

“The best thing that’s happened to 
Indian Country has been President Obama 
being elected,” Dave Archambault II, 
Chairman of Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, 
told the Washington Post. 

Others maintain decades-old 
mistrusts of the federal government. 

“There’s been a bad track record. 
Our fathers and grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers have gone to Washington, 
and there’s been no promises made and 
no promises kept. That’s why we’ve not 
trusted the federal government,” said 
Tex “Red Tipped Arrow” Hall, Tribal 
Chairman of the Mandan, Hidatsa and 
Arikara Nation in North Dakota. 

In an effort to improve safety in 
Indian Country, Attorney General Eric 
H. Holder Jr. created a task force that 
has been conducting hearings across the 
country since December. 

Despite the recent efforts, deep scars 
on Indian Country remain, and many 
worry that initiatives, which will take 
years to come to fruition, may stall after 
Obama leaves office. 

“I know what the president is making 
is not going to solve all of our problems 
overnight. I know that it’s not going to 
undo all the wrongs that have been done 
to Native Americans or to Indian Country, 
but it’s going to inspire a lot of people,” 
Chairman Archambault said. “If it brings 


some hope to one individual, if it helps 
one single mother, if a veteran feels pride, 
it’s worth it.” 

- Source: Washington Post 

Nevada Indian reservations will 
grow under Reid bills 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Two bills 
introduced in the U.S. Senate by Sen. 
Harry Reid would add more than 1 00,000 
acres of land to Nevada Indian Country. 

One of the bills would expand the 
75,000-acre Paiute Reservation by about 
a quarter by putting into trust 26,565 acres 
currently controlled by the Bureau of Land 
Management and Bureau of Reclamation. 
The Moapa Tribe consists of 329 people, 
200 of whom live on the reservation 30 
miles north of Las Vegas. 

The second bill would grant almost 
93,000 acres to northern Nevada Tribes 
in Humboldt, Elko and Washoe counties, 
and to the Pyramid Lake Paiutes, whose 
reservation includes land in Washoe, 
Storey and Lyon counties. The bill also 
grants 275 acres to the city of Elko for a 
motocross park. 

“Land is lifeblood to Native 
Americans, and this bill provides space 
for housing, economic development, 
traditional uses and cultural protection,” 
Reid said in a statement released by his 
office. “I take the many obligations that 
the United States has to Tribal nations 
seriously.” 

In the 1870s, the Moapa Paiute 
Reservation consisted of more than 2.5 
million acres, including much of what 
today is Moapa Valley, Bunkerville, 
Logandale, Glendale, Overton and Gold 
Butte. Over the years, Congress took 
most of it away. In 1980, President Jimmy 
Carter restored 75,000 acres, roughly 117 
square miles. 

In recent years, Reid has publicly 
sided with the Tribe in its fight against 
NV Energy over an aging coal-burning 
power plant next to the reservation. Tribe 
members blame smoke and blowing dust 
from the Reid Gardner Generating Station 
for making them sick and polluting their 
land. In 2012, Reid described the plant as 
a “dirty relic” and called on NV Energy 
to close it. 

The utility responded last year by 
announcing plans to shut down three of 
the four units at the 50-year-old power 
plant by the end of 2014 and shutter it 
completely in 2017. 

Barbara Boyle, of the Sierra Club, 
helped the Tribe fight the power plant. 
She said the reservation expansion will 
help both the Tribe and the environment. 

“I believe that transferring more of 
their ancestral lands back to the Moapa 
Band is just and will ensure that the land 
benefits the environment as well as the 
health of the people and their economy,” 
Boyle said in a statement from the Sierra 
Club. 

- Source: Las Vegas Review- Journal 

Slow start for Obamacare 
in Indian Country 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The first 
comprehensive report from government 
data shows that the Affordable Care Act 
(Obamacare) remains a hard sell in Indian 
Country. 

Key measures, such as the purchase 
of insurance, reflect that only about 3 
percent of eligible American Indians 
and Alaska Natives are buying from a 
marketplace exchange. 

This results in more than a billion 
dollars in tax credits - as well as additional 
tens of millions of increased funding for 
the Indian Health System (IHS) - being 
left behind and unclaimed. Nearly one 
million American Indians and Alaska 
Natives remain uninsured. 

According to Indian Country Today 
Media Network (ICTMN), the Affordable 
Care Act has the potential to radically shift 
the funding mechanisms for IHS. This 
is critically important because currently 
Congress appropriates $4.4 billion for 
Indian health - not nearly enough to 
fund IHS. But the Affordable Care Act 
promotes new revenue, money from 
private insurance, Medicaid, Medicare 
and other payers that’s currently budgeted 
at $810 million. 

But even that total, $5.2 billion, is 
not nearly enough. IHS estimates that its 
per person spending under this formula 
is $2,849 compared to $7,713 per person 
spending for the U.S. population. 

Columnist Mark Trahant puts some 
blame on the government: “Much of the 
early marketing for the Affordable Care 
Act was to educate Native Americans 
about the exemption from the insurance 
mandate instead of explaining why 
insurance could improve funding for the 
entire Indian health system.” 

The Affordable Care Act sets out 
to increase funding for Indian health 
programs by expanding Medicaid 
eligibility, helping people purchase 
insurance (called Qualified Health Plans) 
on their own and adding new insurance 
requirements for employers. 

“IHS has estimated that the greatest 
impact for our patients is likely to be the 
Medicaid expansion and we estimate much 
greater potential for third party collections 
through Medicaid enrollment,” said Raho 


Ortiz, IHS director of the business office 
enhancement. “In the [fiscal year] 2014 
president’s budget request, IHS estimated 
collections from private insurance due 
to the Affordable Care Act to increase 
by $5 million, and collections due to 
the Medicaid expansion to increase by 
$95 million if all states adopted the 
expansion.” 

Alaska, Oklahoma, Montana and 
South Dakota are among the states that 
rejected the Medicaid expansion. Of the 
nearly one million uninsured American 
Indians and Alaska Natives, more than 
460,000 live in states without Medicaid 
expansion. 

“We’re at a whole new place trying 
to teach people about insurance,” said 
Lesa Evers, Tribal relations manager for 
the Montana Department of Health and 
Human Services, in an interview with 
ICTMN. 

- Source: 

IndianCountryTodayMediaNetwork.com 

Holocaust monument to be built 
on unceded Algonquin land 

OTTAWA, Canada — One of the 
world’s biggest stars in architecture 
has been chosen to design the National 
Holocaust Monument in Ottawa, Canada. 
Daniel Libeskind submitted the winning 
design for the massive monument that 
will cost up to $8.5 million of taxpayers 
money and will be completed by 2015 on 
Parliament Hill. 

Parliament Hill sits on unceded 
Algonquin land. The House of Commons, 
the Senate and the Supreme Court of 
Canada make laws for all Canadians while 
situated on land that was never lawfully 
purchased from the aboriginal owners, 
contrary to formal legal rules established 
in 1763. 

Libeskind also designed the Jewish 
Museum in Berlin in 1989 and was the 
master planner in the rebuilding of New 
York City’s financial center following the 
9/11 attacks. 

“We are deeply honored to be 
entrusted with designing the monument 
to Holocaust victims and survivors and 
we are committed to creating a place of 
meaning and value for all Canadians,” 
said Gail Lord, leader of the design team. 

- Source: West Coast Native News 

Passamaquoddy Tribe 
settles tax lawsuit 

BANGOR, Maine — A federal 
lawsuit was dismissed June 16 after the 
Passamaquoddy Tribe paid in full nearly 
$60,000 it owed to Washington County in 
Maine. 

Cleaves and other Tribal leaders 
believed Washington County was 
improperly assessing taxes on the Tribe. 
So in 2006 the Tribe stopped making 
questionable “in lieu of taxes” payments 
required by the county. 

“We’re pinching pennies all the way 
through my administration,” Pleasant 
Point Passamaquoddy Chief R. Clayton 
Cleaves told the Bangor Daily News. 
“We’re struggling to survive on the 
reservation.” 

In November 2012, the county filed a 
lawsuit in federal court against the Tribe 
to collect back taxes and force the Tribe to 
resume property-related payments to the 
county (under a program called PILOT 
(Payment In Lieu Of Taxes). The county 
claimed it is authorized by the Maine 
Indian Claims Settlement Act of 1980 to 
collect PILOTs from the Tribe based on 
all of the Passamaquoddy real estate and 
personal property in Washington County. 

In addition to the nearly $60,000 
payment it made, the Tribe also promised 
to continue making the $7,000 annual 
payments. 

PILOTs typically are made by 
nonprofit organizations to municipalities 
or other governments in recognition 
of the impact those organizations have 
on governmental services. Nonprofit 
organizations are exempt from paying 
property taxes under federal law. 

“PILOTs are not defined in dollar 
amount,” the suit states, “but rather are 
to be in an amount equal to that which 
would otherwise be imposed by a county, 
a district, a state or other taxing authority.” 

A recent bill failed in the recent 
session of the Maine Legislature that 
would have allowed Washington County 
voters to decide whether the Tribe could 
have slot machines. The Tribe is also 
involved in a running dispute with the 
state’s Department of Marine Resources 
over fishing for baby eels, known as 
elvers. 

- Source: Bangor Daily News 

Tribes worry sacred 
Pinnacles at risk 

WENATCHEE, Wash. — How 

can substandard power poles be replaced 
without potentially damaging the much- 
loved ancient Peshastin Pinnacles rock 
formations that are sacred to the region’s 
Tribes and hugely popular to most people 
in north central Washington state? 

That question is being debated by 
The Confederated Tribes of the Colville 
Reservation and the Chelan County 


Public Utility District (PUD), which 
plans to replace poles on two 1 15-kilovolt 
transmission lines that run through 
Peshastin Pinnacles State Park. 

The sandstone rock formations have 
spiritual meaning to the Tribes, landmark 
value to the Wenatchee Valley and 
recreational significance to rock climbers, 
who scale the spires. 

New federal requirements that 
set minimum height allowances for 
transmission lines to improve the 
reliability of the power grid make pole 
replacement necessary, PUD officials 
said. 

The Tribes worry that heavy 
equipment, possible blasting into the 
rocky soil and vibration could damage the 
pinnacles. 

The Tribes already have expressed 
concern that the many rock climbers 
who visit the area are also speeding the 
site’s degradation. Erosion is suspected 
of toppling part of one of the spires last 
October. 

Estimated to be 46 million years old, 
many of the pinnacles curve upward and 
eastward, resembling salmon leaping, 
mouths open, as if to snare insects in 
midair. Wenatchi Tribal elders say the 
formations are, in fact, salmon frozen in 
stone while on their way up the Wenatchee 
River. 

Another legend describes the 
formations as four greedy sisters frozen in 
stone for trying to capture all the salmon 
before the fish could head upriver to other 
Tribal members who needed them for 
food. 

The rocks also represent imagery of a 
critical time in Indian history and legend 
when humans gained dominance over the 
“animal people” who Tribal members 
believe were once Earth’s dominating 
force. 

“As the animal people passed from 
dominance and humans took over, the 
rocks in time depict that transformation,” 
said Guy Moura, historic preservation 
officer for the Colville Tribes. “The 
animals gave their voice to the humans. 
Other animals gave their meat for 
sustenance, hides and sinew for tools.” 

- Source: Spokesman-Review 

Denied road through park, 
Alaska Natives sue DOI 

KING COVE, Alaska — Alaska 
Natives filed a lawsuit against the U.S. 
Department of the Interior (DOI) June 4 
in hopes of building a much-needed road 
through the Izembek National Wildlife 
Refuge. The Aleut village is 30 miles 
from the nearest air strip in Cold Bay. The 
only way to get there is by boat, a trip that 
could take several hours in choppy waters, 
or by plane. 

Residents have said a road will save 
lives by making the journey quicker 
and safer, but Department of Interior 
Secretary Sally Jewell rejected the project 
in 2013 due to environmental concerns. 
The rejection came despite a report by 
Kevin Washburn, the Interior’s assistant 
secretary of Indian Affairs who visited 
King Cove last summer to consult with 
Tribes and Native corporations. His report 
to Jewell said “almost all the information” 
that was gathered was “strongly in favor 
of building a road.” 

“This is about protecting the lives 
of human beings,” Della Trumble, a 
spokesperson for the Agdaagux Tribe 
of King Cove and the King Cove 
Corporation, said in a press release. 
“Secretary Jewell’s decision has violated 
her trust responsibility to protect the 
health and well-being of Alaska Natives.” 

The Agdaagux Tribe, the King Cove 
Corporation and the Native Village of 
Belkofski are plaintiffs in the lawsuit. 
Their complaint notes that 1 1 people have 
died since 1980 trying to make the trip 
from King Cove to Cold Bay. 

Another plaintiff is Etta Kuzakin, the 
Agdaagux President. She had to be flown 
out of King Cove by the Coast Guard 
when she was pregnant. 

“Had the Coast Guard not been there 
or able to fly her to Cold Bay she could 
not have given birth because the King 
Cove clinic lacks the ability to perform a 
cesarean section,” the complaint states. 

Elder Leff Kenezuroff, a member of 
the Native Village of Belkofski, another 
plaintiff, has been medevaced out of King 
Cove four times due to heart attacks. 

“On one of those occasions, planes 
could not fly and he was transported 
across Cold Bay and the Pacific Ocean in 
a 90-foot long crab boat,” the complaint 
states. “Upon arriving at the Cold Bay 
dock he was unable to climb the 25 -foot 
ladder from the ship to the dock and had to 
be hoisted to the dock in a crab pot.” 

- Source: Indianz.com 

Google Earth protects isolated 
Tribes in the Amazon rainforest 

BRAZIL — The images of an 
isolated Tribe in the Amazon rainforest 
in Brazil, shot during an aerial survey in 
2008, created ripples in anthropological 
circles. Aiming their arrows at a Brazilian 
government plane flying overhead, 
members of the Tribe - with bodies 
painted in bright red war colors - showed 
their displeasure toward the plane 



occupants who were attempting to prove 
their existence to the world. 

Now, scientists from University of 
Missouri and University of New Mexico 
use Google Earth imagery from 2006 to 
estimate the population of one such isolated 
Tribe in Brazil near the Peruvian border. 
The image showed a small village with 
four longhouses and horticultural fields in 
a clearing of 3.8 hectares within the dense 
Amazon rainforest. By comparing the 
area of this village with that of 7 1 other 
indigenous Brazilian villages in forests 
with known populations, they estimated 
the population of the uncontacted village. 

The final estimate was small - there 
were fewer than 40 people. 

This could possibly be the same Tribe 
photographed in the 2008 flyover, said 
Robert S. Walker, assistant professor at 
University of Missouri in an interview 
with Mongabay.com. “Actually it is hard 
to be 100 percent certain because the 
exact location of the flyover pictures was 
not revealed to my knowledge. But it is 
the same region and the house alignment 
appears to be similar,” he said. 

A subsequent attempt to track the 
village in 2011 in a plane revealed at least 
nine people, the researchers wrote in the 
study published in The American Journal 
of Human Biology. Soon after that there 
were reports that the Tribe had fled, 
perhaps due to threats of drug traffickers 
in the region. 

When the scientists tried to track 
them in 2012 using satellite images again, 
they were not as lucky. 

The satellite images can be used to 
delineate threats to these Tribes, such 
as deforestation, cattle ranching, roads, 
illegal mining and outside colonization. 

“We could use this information 
to shape policies in ways that mitigate 
against these threats, such as setting aside 
and enforcing larger protected areas,” 
wrote the authors. 

- Source: Mongabay.com 

Hard Rock joins Rensselaer 
casino effort 

RENSSELAER, N.Y. — If 

Rensselaer, N.Y. wins its casino bid, 
Flaum Management would own the land, 
Global Gaming would operate the casino 
while partnered with Capital OTB, and 
Hard Rock International would run the 
proposed high-end hotel and restaurant. 

“Hard Rock International is thrilled 
to collaborate with NYS Funding LLC to 
potentially create a world-class facility in 
Rensselaer within the Capital Region, as 
it would become an important economic 
engine for the community,” said Jim Allen, 
chairman of Hard Rock International, 
in an interview with Fox News 23. “We 
look forward to lending our global 
recognition, strong legacy of philanthropy 
and entertainment, and proven experience 
to this project. We are confident that this 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino will positively 
impact the community’s economy.” 

Originally, the group behind the push 
to bring a casino to upstate New York - 
NYS Funding LLC - had its sights set 
on Albany, but after a failed pitch there, 
changed course in early June to pursue a 
gaming complex across the Hudson River 
at the DeLaet’s Landing site in Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer mayor Dan Dwyer praised 
the decision, saying the casino would 
change the city for the better in years to 
come: “Hard Rock is an internationally 
recognized brand known for high quality 
offerings across the globe ... Introducing 
the Hard Rock brand to the region and to 
our city greatly elevates the excitement 
around this project and will make the 
resort casino even more attractive and 
successful as a destination for the local 
community and visitors alike,” he said. 

Dwyer told Fox News the building 
could cost more than $200 million to 
build, saying it will bring tax revenue the 
city needs, especially since 66 percent of 
the land in Rensselaer is tax exempt. 

“Fantastic hotel chain; does extremely 
well; high-end,” he added. “The last I 
heard is that it’s going to be a minimum 
of 100 rooms, all high-end. So it’s a real 
plus for us. The name alone is fantastic. 
It’s going to put Rensselaer on the map. 
World class.” 

Rensselaer resident Mary Lou Knox 
visualized the potential of a casino in the 
city. 

“I love it. I couldn’t believe that it 
was Hard Rock,” she told Fox News. “I 
can just picture the riverfront with the 
boardwalk and shops and restaurants. It 
will be just what we need here.” 

Hard Rock’s Jim Allen agrees: 
“Beautiful skyline, a nice beautiful site 
with great access,” he said. “I think we’d 
love to form a business relationship, 
whether it’s here in Rensselaer or across 
the river. We’re always receptive to work 
out those types of relationships.” 

There are detractors: “I lived in the 
city of Rensselaer all my life,” resident 
Marshall Dolgin told Fox News. “We 
don’t need something like this.” Dolgin 
doesn’t think a casino will attract major 
tourism or lower taxes like promised. 

“I’ll believe it when I see it,” he said. 

- Source: FoxNews23 
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Student Council feeds the hungry, feeds the soul 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — With year-end 
school requirements satisfied and summer 
vacation closing in, a handful of Ahfachkee 
School Student Council members gave up 
an otherwise lazy Wednesday to work for 
people in need. 

The students, Elisah Billie, Kaitlin 
Osceola and Quenton Cypress, and 
Ahfachkee teacher Jarrid Smith, spent 
several hours May 28 at Compassion 
Avenue Food Bank at First United 
Methodist Church in Clewiston filling 
grocery bags with canned goods, fresh fruit 
and vegetables, bread and flour. 

Later, the crew helped carry heavy bags 
and cartons through pouring rain for the 
clients - mostly elderly and sick. 

“They are an amazing group of kids 
and they are doing an amazing job,” said 



Eileen Soler 

Kaitlin Osceola happily helps the hungry during 
a day of feeding May 28 at Compassion Avenue 
Food Bank at First United Methodist Church in 
Clewiston. 


“Today, giving means 
a lot more to the Tribe. 
Before, the wealthy 
people gave to us. 
Now, we shouldn’t take 
anything for granted.” 

- Quenton Cypress, 
Ahfachkee School Student Council 


Charley Watts, pastor of First United 
Methodist Church in Moore Haven, as the 
helpers loaded his truck with goods to be 
distributed at his church 1 5 miles away. 

“And for them to be here for no other 
reason than giving service to others is just 
great,” Watts said. 

The service project was not eligible for 
community service point requirements, nor 
did it fulfill any school course requirements. 

“We just wanted to help,” Elisah said. 

The Rev. John Hicks, pastor of the 
Clewiston congregation, said the Ahfachkee 
team arrived not only ready to work for free 
but also with a van filled with donations 
from Ahfachkee families. About 50 pounds 
of collard greens grown by Ahfachkee 
students and Traditional Preservation 
Department aide Maxine Gilke in the 
school’s garden were also donated. 

Hicks said the pantry feeds about 600 
families each month. Clients register for 
help based on need but the need is always 
greater than the amount of food distributed. 

For Kaitlin, the demand and supply 
realization took her by surprise last year on 
the first day she volunteered. 

“At first I looked around and thought, 
‘Wow, this is a lot of food.’ I thought it was 
enough, but then it almost ran out. It’s never 
really enough,” she said. 

Still, Hicks calls all donations 
“blessings.” 

A majority of goods come from the 
Harry Chapin Food Bank, which serves 
Charlotte, Collier, Glades, Lee and Hendry 
counties. In turn, Compassion Avenue shares 
with four or five other smaller pantries in 


Hendry, which is the poorest of the five with 
80 percent of public school children on free 
or reduced-cost lunch programs. 

Additional canned goods and dry 
items, including macaroni and rice, come 
from various collection efforts throughout 
the region such as the annual postal workers 
food drive. 

“People can give anything they 
would want to eat. Most of the time they 
are generous. It’s not just beans and soup 
anymore,” Hicks said. 


On May 28, pallets of com, cantaloupes, 
cabbage and other fmits and vegetables 
were considered extra. Much of the fresh 
food was pooled by “gleaners” who are 
allowed to pick after big chain grocers take 
the cream of crops, leaving behind items 
that are too big, too small, overripe or not 
ripe. 

“For us, it’s all win, win, win,” Hicks said. 

Smith said off-reservation community 
service allows students to see how some 
stmggle and gives them an opportunity to 


help. 

“They get to understand why giving 
time, money and food is important,” he said. 

Quenton said helping the food pantry is 
about giving back for Seminole generations 
past who, before the Tribe’s good business 
fortune, were recipients of food and clothing 
donations. 

“Today, giving means a lot more to the 
Tribe. Before, the wealthy people gave to 
us. Now, we shouldn’t take anything for 
granted,” Quenton said. 


Parents peruse students’ culture 
projects at Brighton open house 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Elle Thomas, 10, her mother, Laverne Thomas, and fourth-grade teacher Megan Louthan 
look at students’ artwork during the annual PECS Culture Education Open House May 23 in Brighton. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — After a year of hard 
work, Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
students proudly showed off individual 
culture skills with handmade beaded 
jewelry and pens, sweetgrass baskets, dolls 
and patchwork designs at the annual Culture 
Education Open House May 23. 

Arranged by grade levels, tables 
overflowed with dozens of creative and 
colorful crafts made by the students. 

“It feels awesome to see them out here,” 
said Mariah Gamer, 10, who displayed three 
beaded pens. “I’m proud because I finished 
them. It took forever.” 

Parents viewed the children’s arts and 
crafts projects, visited the history classroom 
and traditional garden, and attended a Creek 
language class with their kids. Teachers 
answered questions and provided an 
overview of the Culture curriculum. 

“This is wonderful because it shows 
the stages they go through every year,” said 
Laverne Thomas, who attended the event 
with her daughter, Elle, 10. “They are more 
intricate each year. They learn that patience 
and hard work pays off.” 

Projects ranged from simple beaded 
bracelets by kindergartners to intricate 



Beverly Bidney 

Snacks in hand, Karey Gopher, 10, left, and 
LaShae King, 11, look at arts and crafts projects 
of other students at the annual PECS Culture 
Education Open House May 23 in Brighton. 


patchwork pillows, potholders and 
backpacks by eighth- graders. 

Culture teachers nurture student 
interests in traditional Seminole culture 
with hopes that they develop it further 
throughout their lives. 

“My goal is that they take what we 
taught them here and build on it,” said 
culture teacher Janelle Robinson. “I’d love 
for them to carry it on from here and keep 


their enthusiasm for the crafts.” 

Trista Osceola, 16, learned Seminole 
crafts during the two years she spent at 
PECS and continues to create beadwork in 
high school. 

“You see some kids working on 
projects after eighth grade,” Robinson said. 
“It’s comforting to know they still do it.” 

The Community Culture Center 
welcomes artisans of all ages, including 
students, to make crafts at 
the center. 

“A lot of kids enter the 
annual contest we have for 
Indian Day,” said Joanne 
Osceola, Community Culture 
assistant manager. “They 
come after school and work.” 

Teachers also appreciate 
the benefits students get from 
Culture classes. 

“I see how much they 
embrace their culture,” 
said fourth-grade teacher 
Megan Louthan. “The whole 
experience lets them know 
where they came from, and 
it gives them great pride to 
keep the traditions alive.” 

Some student works are 
on display through Aug. 25 
in an exhibit at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kindergarten students’ beadwork items are on display in the 
arts and crafts exhibit at the annual PECS Culture Education 
Open House. 


Kirsti Zickefoose 
graduates from Ohio 
State University 



OHIO STATE 
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Kirsti Zickefoose graduates with a degree in 
communications from Ohio State University. 
Zickefoose is pursuing a career with an event 
planning or casting agency in California. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

With her Ohio State University 
degree in hand, Kirsti Zickefoose 
left her alma mater behind and made 
her way to Los Angeles for the next 
chapter of her young life. 

The recent Buckeyes 
communications graduate is pursuing 
a career with an event planning 
agency or casting agency to put her 
hard-earned college education to work 
in California. Zickefoose, who moved 
from Florida to Ohio at 7 years old, 
looks forward to new opportunities in 
a new home. 

“If you’re a creative person, 
you can go multiple paths with a 
communications degree,” the 22-year- 
old said. “I’ve visited California 
before and loved it. The weather is 
perfect.” 

Because she grew up in a small 
town and graduated high school with 
a class of 152 students, Zickefoose 
knew she wanted to attend a large 
college. Throw in the gung-ho 
zealousness shared by most Ohioans 
for Ohio State, and her college choice 
was easy. 

She left home to join 43,000 
undergraduates in Columbus. 
Zickefoose said college life was an 
adjustment. 

“In high school, you have to go to 
school,” she said. “In college, there’s 
no one there telling you that you have to 
go. You have to be very disciplined to go to 
classes and to study adequately.” 

To stay motivated, Zickefoose said 
she surrounded herself with driven people 
who strive to succeed. She landed two 
internships - one with Columbus Media 
Enterprises and the other with Clear 
Channel radio - and earned a job as a 
college tour guide through a competitive 
application process at Ohio State. 

During her internships, she learned 
what she liked about the communications 
industry and what she wouldn’t want 
to pursue after graduation. With the 
promotions department at Clear Channel, 
she had the opportunity to promote the 
company at movie premieres and concerts, 
including Taylor Swift, Bon Jovi and 
Rascal Flatts. With the events department 


at Columbus Media, she helped plan a 
bridal show. 

Although internships were not 
required, Zickefoose wanted to give 
herself an edge over other college grads 
when competing for jobs. 

“I knew that if I wanted to pursue 
something like that after school, it would 
be a good idea to have that experience,” 
she said. 

Zickefoose is proud to be among 
only a handful of people in her family 
to graduate college, and she encourages 
her fellow Tribal members to chase their 
college dreams, even if they don’t know 
what major to study. 

“It’s rewarding. If you are considering 
it, then go for it,” Zickefoose said. “You 
don’t need to know want you want to do. 
There are plenty of people there who can 
help you.” 
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Quenton Cypress, 19 
Ahfachkee School 

Postsecondary plans: Lynn University for sports 
management with a possible 
double major in education. 

Aspirations: Quenton plans 
to become a physical education 
teacher at Ahfachkee School and 
a golf instructor for children and 
adults. He also hopes to serve in 
public office as a Big Cypress 
Councilman. “The community is 
already great, but there are always 
opportunities to make things 

better,” he said. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: “I 

learned to be responsible for myself. I have to get my 
work done to achieve what I want and to get to where 
I want to be.” 

Inspiration: Quenton credits his father, Cicero 
Osceola, for setting the bar high and putting him 
on a path to leadership. Osceola is a former Board 
Representative and current high school basketball and 
golf coach and Housing Department manager. “Most 
important, my dad is a family man,” Quenton said. 

Savannah Tiger, 17 
Ahfachkee School 

Postsecondary plans: Immokalee Technical 
Center for a certificate in cosmetology. 

Aspirations: Savannah wants to be a hair stylist. 
She enjoys the art and drama of a 
great color and cut and using both 
to show personality and fashion. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “Never give up 
even when everything seems 
impossible,” she said. Savannah 
said she never really loved school 
and even thought about dropping 
out. “But here I am walking across 
the stage, getting my diploma and 
saying ‘Look, I did it.’” 

Inspiration: Savannah said she is inspired by her 
mother, Cara Tiger, who is a hair stylist, and her father 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, noting that both 
are hard-working and service-oriented. 

Malari Baker, 18 
Ahfachkee School 

Postsecondary plans: Undecided but likely a 
technical school for cosmetology. 

Aspirations: Malari loves 
makeup and hair and hopes to 
become a cosmetologist. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Time management. 
The high school student and 
teenage mother learned to juggle 
classes, homework, being a star 
basketball player and caring for 
her son, Juelz Cypress, 3. 

Inspiration: Malari’s son lights up her life and 
motivates her daily. “It’s for him that I want to go out on 
my own, work and experience the world,” Malari said. 
“I want him to know that the reservation will always be 
here, and it’s good, but there is more to life.” 

Gianna Wargolet, 18 
Ahfachkee School 

Postsecondary plans: To be a business major but 
has not decided which college to attend. 

Aspirations: Gianna hopes to work in marketing 
for a designer shoe company. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

“Get your work done and do not 
procrastinate,” she said. Gianna 
finished her junior year while 
in her senior year and played 
basketball. “People can tell you to 
do this and that but at the end of 
the day, you have to be the one to 
get the job done.” 

Inspiration: Her mother - 
with huge helpings of tough love. 
“She said over and over to do my 
work or no basketball - and she meant it. But in my 
head I always knew that even if I failed, she would still 
be there for me,” Gianna said. 

Sarah Osceola, 17 
Ahfachkee School 

Postsecondary plans: Immokolee Technical 
Center to major in culinary arts. 

Aspirations: Sarah is comfortable in the kitchen, 
likes to cook and loves watching the Food Network. 
She would prefer to be a baker of “big, big” cakes. 
“I love the way bakers can mold anything, even Rice 
Krispie Treats into something. It’s never a boring job,” 
she said. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: “The 
best is when the basketball team 
went to district championship and 
(regionals). I had too much fun 
with the other girls and we always 
supported each other,” Sarah said. 
She also learned that life is not 
easy. “You have to work hard and 
try hard for what you want.” 

Inspiration: Her son Koda. 
“He makes me want to be a better 
person and do better things with 
my life. Before Koda, I was just a kid myself. Now I 
am more mature and I’m learning so much as I go along 
with him into the world,” she said. 

Marissa Osceola, 18 
Palmetto Ridge High School, Naples 

Postsecondary plans: University of New Mexico 
in Albuquerque for Native American studies. 

Aspirations: Marissa plans to focus her studies on 
utilizing natural resources for Tribes to not only help 
protect the environment but to also make Tribes more 
economically self-sufficient. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Attending the 2012 UNITY Conference, where she 







gave a speech on corruption in Tribal governments in 
front of hundreds of people, was a high school highlight 
for Marissa. “I had such bad public speaking skills at the 
time, but it taught me the importance of self-confidence. 
Now I have a lot more motivation to want to have better 
public speaking skills and communications skills,” she 
said. 

Inspiration: Marissa finds inspiration in leaders 
throughout Indian Country, including economist and 
Native rights activist Winona LaDuke who spoke at 
UNITY. 


David Ethan Billie III, 19 
Beacon High School, Naples 


Postsecondary plans: After taking the summer 
off, David plans to attend Universal Technical Institute 
(UTI) for motorcycle mechanics. 

Aspirations: David plans to pursue a degree in 
small business. He hopes to eventually open his own 
repair shop utilizing the knowledge he gains at school, 
as well as the knowledge he has from growing up 
around AT Vs, motorcycles and off-road vehicles. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
“I can’t really say - there are so many,” David said. 
Instead, he offers other high school students this advice: 
“Enjoy it. It goes by fast.” 

Inspiration: David said his family inspires him to 
do better and credits his tutor, April, for helping him 
graduate. When he fell behind his freshman year, she 
helped him catch up and graduate high school. 

Marissa Sanchez, 18 
Immokalee High School 

Postsecondary plans: Marissa plans to attend 
Florida State University and work toward a master’s 
degree in business management. 

Aspirations: Put her business 
degree to work by opening a 
clothing store featuring her 
patchwork designs. Marissa 
learned the traditional Seminole 
craft from Geraldine Osceola at 14 
years old and has created her own 
clothing ever since. She created 
the traditional Seminole dress she 
wore at the Miss Florida Seminole 
pageant. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “I learned to never give up,” Marissa 
said. “There was a time when I didn’t know if I was 
going to pass [high school]. I had two tests I needed to 
pass. But I did.” Marissa studied hard so she would have 
more opportunities to attend school off the reservation. 

Inspiration: Marissa is inspired by her grandfather, 
the late Antonio Sanchez Sr. “No matter what, he always 
supported me,” she said. 



Aaron Alvarado, 18 
Immokalee High School 


sj 


Postsecondary plans: The 

Los Angeles Film School for 
audio production or business 
entertainment. After visiting the 
California campus last summer 
during the Education Department’s 
college tour, Aaron said he loved 
the location and the school. He 
looks forward to exploring life off 
the reservation and accomplishing 
his goals. 

Aspirations: “I’m trying to have a successful 
career in the multimedia industry,” Aaron said. He 
wants to return to the Tribe and put his skills to use to 
benefit his community - although he doesn’t yet know 
in what capacity. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Aaron learned that life’s not easy after high school but 
by learning from people in your family, the transition 
into the “real world” is much easier. 

Inspiration: His parents, Roy Alvarado Sr. and 
Mary Lou Alvarado, inspire him. “They went through 
a lot but they’re still pushing me to be better,” he said. 


Mshquazeed Jewell-Davis, 17 
H.B. Beal Secondary School, Canada 

Postsecondary plans: 

Fanshawe College in Ontario, 
Canada, to study psychology. 

Aspirations: Mshquazeed 

wants to combine her passions 
for therapy and for art to study 
art therapy, which uses “different 
forms of art as a therapeutic 
process,” she said. “It also helps 
you identify learning disabilities 
in young children.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Graduating is Mshquazeed’s best 
memory; she’s proud to have reached the academic 
milestone, learning much in the process. “High school 
taught me how to deal with pressure from work and 
school and what’s going on in life - it taught me to 
multitask. I’m looking forward to working toward my 
goals,” she said. 

Inspiration: Her eight younger sisters and brothers 
inspire her. She works hard because she wants to set a 
good example for them. “I want them to be proud of 
their big sister,” she said. 



Alanis Bowers, 18 

Henry B. Plant High School, Tampa 

Postsecondary plans: Savannah College of 
Art and Design to major in painting and minor in art 
business. 

Aspirations: Alanis wants to be an art dealer 
and travel worldwide buying and 
selling eclectic artworks. If not, 
she would like to be an art teacher. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “There is a big 
difference between private and 
public high school,” she said. 
Alanis spent her freshman and 
sophomore years in private 
boarding school before transferring 
to Plant High in Tampa. 

Inspiration: Her family. Alanis is the first in her 



immediate family to graduate from high school though 
several loved ones have earned GED certificates 
without taking a single remedial class. “They are all 
very, very smart but I always needed to be hands-on 
in the classroom,” she said. “Just knowing that they 
wanted to graduate high school and didn’t made me try 
even harder to go on.” 


Peter Billie Jr., 18 
University School-NSU, Davie 

Postsecondary plans: Florida Gulf Coast 
University for financial business. 

Aspirations: Peter is 

undecided about what career he’ll 
pursue after college. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “My teachers 
taught me to always keep my eyes 
on my own paper,” he said. 

Inspiration: Peter 

appreciated the guidance he 
received from his mother, Dana 
Scarpati. “My mom guided me through high school to 
make sure I did the right thing,” he said. 



Jamie Walkingstick, 18 
Durant High School, Tampa 

Postsecondary plans: “Right now I plan on going 
into the job program at the Hard Rock and will go to 
Hillsborough Community College in the fall,” Jamie 
said. “I am going to major in psychology and then get 
into the law enforcement field.” 

Aspirations: “I want to work for the FBI where 
I can spend three years as an agent and then become a 
behavioral analyst, working on profiles,” she said. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: Jamie 
went to three different high schools: Brandon as a 
sophomore, Strawberry Crest as a junior and Durant as 
a senior. She said it was both a good and not-so-good 
experience. “Well, it helped me meet more people and 
gain a lot of friends all over the area, but, on the other 
hand, I didn’t get to experience the whole four years in 
one place and join clubs and play sports.” She said she 
would not change it, however. “My best memories were 
in my senior year, when I was able to play basketball 
and track. Most seniors don’t just come out for the 
team, but I decided to and it was a great time.” 

Inspiration: “Definitely my mom (Tonya Jimmie) 
was my biggest inspiration,” Jamie said. “She passed 
away in my junior year of high school of kidney failure. 
I was the oldest, and she really pushed me and supported 
me because she knew I would be the first in my family 
to graduate from high school and would be an example 
to the rest of us. I spent a lot of time taking care of her 
after school. She always motivated me to get out and do 
it. I wish she could see me now.” 


Justin Motlow, 18 
Tampa Catholic High School 

Postsecondary plans: One of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s most decorated prep 
athletes, Justin Motlow plans to 
pursue both a marketing degree 
and a spot on the football team at 
Florida State University, which 
has offered the receiver a preferred 
walk-on opportunity. If he earns 
a slot with the current national 
champs, he will become the first 
Seminole Indian to play for the 
FSU Seminole football team. 

Aspirations: “I can definitely see myself playing 
football. I’d like to continue playing football and to see 
how far I can go,” Justin said. “After that, I will be able 
to fall back on my degree in marketing and maybe go to 
work for Hard Rock.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

“The best lesson I learned in high school was prepare 
yourself for college. It was stressed to us that studying 
and getting the grades is more important than you think 
it is. And, at the very end, you see who gets the letter 
and who doesn’t and you realize how important it really 
is.” The football field provided Justin with months of 
memories as he wrapped up a banner season. “I would 
say my best memory was when we beat Clearwater 
Central Catholic (13-10). That is a great memory,” he 
said. 

Inspiration: “My parents (Clarence and Lisa 
Motlow) were my main inspiration. They pushed me 
hard and watched me close, all the way through high 
school. They supplied the support I had to have both on 
and off the field to get me where I am today.” 

Wyatt Deitz, 18 

Eagle High School, Eagle, Idaho 

Postsecondary plans: Wyatt 
will attend Boise State University, 
where he will likely major in 
history and will attempt to make 
the football team as a walk-on. 

Aspirations: Wyatt is 

undecided about what career he 
will pursue after college. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Wyatt has plenty of 
good memories from the gridiron 
where “just being able to play for Eagle High my senior 
year” ranks at the top. Wyatt, a nose guard on the 
defensive line, earned Southern Idaho All-Conference, 
played in a district all-star game and was named Most 
Improved by his teammates as a postseason award. 

Inspiration: “My football coach (Paul Peterson) 
kept me going and made sure I was doing my job,” 
Wyatt said. 




Brenna Walton, 18 

Academy At The Lakes, Land O’ Lakes, Fla. 

Postsecondary plans: “I’m going to attend the 
Hard Rock management program and take classes at 
PHSC (Pasco Hernando State College),” said Brenna, 
who lists a degree in business management as a primary 
goal. 

Aspirations: “I’d like to be the general manager of 
the Hard Rock in Tampa someday,” Brenna said. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Brenna said most of her most cherished memories of 
high school had to do with athletics. She was a Wildcats 


star in soccer, volleyball and softball. As members of the 
Florida High School Athletic Association (FHSAA), the 
academy’s athletic program is ranked seventh among 
the 114 Class 2 A schools in the FHSAA. Attending 
the private prep school Academy At The Lakes taught 
Brenna “how to get along with all sorts of people, all 
ages, people you like and people you don’t like.” The 
school, on the shore of Myrtle Lake in Land O’ Lakes, 
maintains a K-12 student body, she said. “You might 
be a senior and walking down the hall with a group of 
fifth- graders. You have to learn to get along,” Brenna 
said. 

Inspiration: “My grandmother - Grace Holdiness 
- is my top inspiration,” Brenna said. “She pushes 
me, gets me going and has pretty much always been 
there for me. She watches out for me. Yeah, she’s my 
inspiration.” 


Tia Blais-Billie, 18 
Pine Crest School, Fort Lauderdale 


Postsecondary plans: The 2013-14 Miss Florida 
Seminole will attend the Rhode Island School of Design 
for illustration. 

Aspirations: Tia hopes to 
work in sequential art, perhaps 
pursuing a career in comics, TV or 
movies. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “I liked Pine 
Crest’s curriculum. Taking AP 
(advanced placement) courses 
paid off in the end,” she said. 
“I feel very confident going to 
college thanks to my high school 
career.” Tia added that she had fun playing lacrosse and 
being nominated for prom queen. 

Inspiration: Tia said history teacher Mariusz 
Podkoscielny was one of her favorite instructors. “He 
grew up in Poland during turbulent times. I learned a 
lot from him,” she said. Another favorite was English 
teacher Tina Jaramillo. “I really enjoy English as a 
subject. I like literature. We really connected. We 
shared a lot of views.” 
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Brittany Cox, 18 

Pine Crest School, Fort Lauderdale 

Postsecondary plans: University of Oregon for 
health and education. 

Aspirations: Brittany wants 
to use the knowledge she’ll learn 
about health to help others. “I want 
to join the Peace Corps. I want to 
go out and help and teach others to 
take care of themselves,” she said. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “My friends helped 
me get through a lot. It helped me 
appreciate them more,” Brittany 
said. 

Inspiration: Brittany didn’t have to look far for 
inspiration. She said her father, Tim, is a role model. 
“He inspired me a lot because he’s in the military and 
everything he does for other people and he just got his 
law degree.” 



Mailani Perez, 18 

American Heritage School, Plantation 

Postsecondary plans: Mailani will attend Broward 
College for business. She also plans to play basketball. 

Aspirations: After college, Mailani would like to 
be involved with the shoe business. “I want to own my 
own shoe store. It would be like a Nike or Jordan store,” 
she said. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: “If 

you don’t get what you need to get done, you won’t 
succeed,” she said. 

Inspiration: Mailani has been inspired by her 
grandfather, retired Tribal recreation director Moses 
Jumper Jr. “He’s always with the Tribe. I want to help 
the Tribe like he has,” she said. 

Hunter Osceola, 19 
American Heritage School, Plantation 

Postsecondary plans: Hunter plans to study sports 
management at Barry University 
and play for the men’s basketball 
team. 

Aspirations: Hunter hopes 
to play in the NBA and then open 
sports camps for children. He 
wants to use basketball to spread 
God’s word. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Hunter’s best 
memory was winning the FHSAA 
Class 5 A basketball state championship. “It was a lot of 
pressure for all of the seniors,” he said. “We tried for 
the last three years and the closest we got was regional 
semifinals. When we won the state, it was the best 
feeling.” 

Inspiration: God. “Whenever little kids come up 
to me and ask basketball advice I tell them to let God 
come first. Whatever His plans are for you, you should 
accept them and go with it. Everything else falls into 
place,” he said. 



Jack Osceola, 18 

Youngker High School, Buckeye, Ariz. 

Postsecondary plans: Estrella Mountain 
Community College in Avondale, Ariz. for criminal 
justice with a minor in world history. 

Aspirations: Jack would like 
to join a police force after college. 
He is also interested in being a 
high school history teacher. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: As a power forward 
on the school’s basketball team, 
Jack said making it to the state 
playoffs as a sophomore was one 
of his fondest memories from high 
school. 

“It was the first time our 
school had ever done that,” he said. 

Inspiration: Jack credits his mother. “She’s always 
helped me do the best I can and always helped me do 
the right thing,” he said. 
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* High School Graduates: Class of 2014 


Trevor Osceola, 18 

Cardinal Gibbons High School, Fort Lauderdale 

Postsecondary plans: Kentucky Christian 
University for sports management and football. 

Aspirations: Trevor plans to take business, 
contracting and law classes and hopes to pursue a 
sports-related career. “If my dream to play in the NFL 
doesn’t work out, I want to be a sports agent,” he said. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Being part of the football programs at Pine Crest 
School and Cardinal Gibbons yielded plenty of benefits 
for Trevor. “A lot of lessons I learned on the field were 
more mental than anything,” he said. “Hot practices 
make you mentally tough. In the real world you need to 
be mentally tough. I learned leadership skills and being 
a role model on and off the field.” 

Inspiration: Trevor turned a tragedy into a 
personal mission throughout his high school football 
career. “The inspiration and motivation I had to get to 
the next level of playing football was my best friend 
(Payton Barber). He passed away in the eighth grade,” 
Trevor said. “He wanted to be a college football player. 
He loved the game. He got me to play through middle 
school. At the funeral, I made a promise to him and 
myself that no matter how tough things are, I’d push 
through for him.” Trevor also credits his family and 
coaches at Pine Crest and Cardinal Gibbons with being 
very supportive. 


Coleman Josh, 18 

Anadarko High School, Anadarko, Okla. 


Postsecondary 


% 


plans: Coleman is considering 
joining the military or attending 
college. He said FSU and Georgia 
are among his considerations if he 
takes the collegiate route. 

Aspirations: Coleman is 
undecided about what career he 
will pursue. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Coleman has fond 
memories of being part of his high 
school’s cross country program 


that won a state title. 

Inspiration: Coleman’s inspiration comes from 
running. “It’s always good to have a running buddy 
because when you want to stop, that person pushes you 
further. My teammates are amazing athletes,” he said. 


DaKoda Josh, 18 

Anadarko High School, Anadarko, Okla. 

Postsecondary plans: Spartan College 

of Aeronautics and Technology for aeronautic 
maintenance. 

Aspirations: DaKoda would like to work on the 
inside and outside of airplanes, 
first in Oklahoma City and then 
internationally. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: DaKoda knows 
the math skills he learned in high 
school will be beneficial to his 
career. “I was good at math. That 
will help me a lot,” he said. 

Inspiration: DaKoda said 
being part of Future Farmers of 
America, Native American Club and National Honors 
Society helped him during high school. 



Talon Frank Youngman, 18 
Lake Placid High School 

Postsecondary plans: Talon plans to attend South 
Florida State College in Avon Park for two years and 
then transfer to Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
in Tifton, Ga., where he will study agricultural business 
or agricultural mechanics. 

Aspirations: He wants to run 
the family business, Florida Grove 
Hedgers, in Lake Placid, or run a 
winery in Alva, Fla. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: The biggest lesson 
Talon learned in high school was 
“even though the people above 
you might not be competent, you 
still have to respect them.” He 
learned it in football and it was a hard a hard lesson 
for him. His best memory was winning a football game 
48 - 14 . 

Inspiration: His father, Frank Youngman, inspires 
him and teaches him how to be a man. “He knows what 
it’s like to grow up hard and taught me how to appreciate 
things, even really simple things,” Talon said. 

Brianna Skye Nunez, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Postsecondary plans: Brianna will attend 
Tallahassee Community College and study physical 
therapy. 

Aspirations: She wants to be 
a physical therapist and possibly 
work with sports teams. She has 
played sports all her life and has 
been injured herself, which led to 
her interest in wanting to learn how 
to treat and rehabilitate injuries. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Brianna learned 
not to procrastinate and to get 
her work done on time. Her best memory? “When we 




pulled our senior prank,” she said. “We tp’d the trees 
on campus, put balloons everywhere in hallways and 
staircase and Saran wrapped the garbage cans. We 
didn’t get in trouble; they knew what we were doing 
and we had to clean it up. It was a lot of fun.” 

Inspiration: Her family and all her coaches inspire 
Brianna to do above average in life, school and in 
everything else. 

Kirsten Elise Doney, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Postsecondary plans: 

Kirsten will attend college in 
January after a recuperation period 
following surgery this summer. 

She is still deciding between 
Florida State University and 
Dartmouth College, where she is 
considering studying science. 

Aspirations: She is thinking 
about becoming a pharmacist and 
returning to work with the Tribe. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
“Don’t wait until the last minute. Don’t put everything 
off until your senior year; it becomes very stressful,” 
she said. Her first senior pep rally for the school’s 
football team is her best high school memory. 

“It was the first time we were all together as a 
class,” she said. 

Inspiration: “My brother Kyle Doney; he 
motivates me. He is a hard worker, sets high goals and 
always reaches them. He pushes me to the best of my 
ability because he knows I can do it.” 

Acealyn Osceola Youngblood, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Postsecondary plans: Savannah College of Art 
and Design where she will study 
computer animation. 

Aspirations: Acealyn wants 
to work at DreamWorks studio 
in California because she feels 
connected to its stories and films. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Her art teacher 
taught her that she can create 
things people will love and it will 
affect them in a positive way. In 
10th grade, Acealyn went on a field trip to the Salvador 
Dali Museum in St. Petersburg. His work was very 
adventurous and political; she liked that it had meaning. 

Inspiration: She is inspired by artist Freida 
Kahlo’s work. “It has plenty of color and she painted 
about her life that people can connect to. I plan to 
connect to people through animation,” Acealyn said. 

Skyler Lain Burke, 17 
Moore Haven High School 

Postsecondary plans: Skyler will attend Troy 
University in Alabama to study athletic training and 
sports therapy. 

Aspirations: She wants 

to work with a professional 
basketball team to help injured 
players recover. When she gets 
older, she would like to settle 
down and have an office to treat 
kids who get injured playing 
sports. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “Take everything 
seriously and don’t wait until the last minute,” Skyler 
said. “If you wait too long you may run out of options 
and won’t get to do what you want to do. Sometimes 
you only get one chance to do something.” Winning the 
softball state championship game is her best memory 
of high school. 

Inspiration: Skyler is inspired by her mother, who 
always pushed her to do well in school. “Without her, I 
probably wouldn’t have good grades,” she said. 

Frank William Huff, 18 
Cottondale High School, Cottondale, Fla. 

Postsecondary plans: Frank plans to attend 
Nashville’s Lincoln College of Technology, an 
automotive diesel college. 

Aspirations: He plans to become a diesel mechanic 
and learn to work on high-performance engines and 
semitrucks. He has always been 
around cars, through his father and 
grandfather. “I got an old truck 
and working on it got me more and 
more interested in it,” he said. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: The lesson came 
from Frank’s history teacher, who 
always pushed him. “There was a 
time I wanted to give up, but she 
told me no matter how hard life 
gets to keep pushing,” Frank said. 

Inspiration: Frank wants to be the best he can 
be in anything he does. He is inspired by his family, 
particularly his older brother Ty, who has always been 
there for him. 

Kiylier Maryah Baker, 18 
Lake Placid High School 

Postsecondary plans: Kiylier will attend Le 
Cordon Bleu College of Culinary Arts in Orlando, 
where she plans to specialize in baking and pastry. Ever 






since she was a little girl, she liked 
to watch her mother cook and 
bake. 

Aspirations: To open a bakery 
geared toward kids who will be 
able to let their imaginations run 
wild as they decorate cupcakes. 

“In my head it’s going to be a big 
hit and bring happiness to people,” 
she said. “You don’t see a lot of 
places with edible art for kids.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: The 
biggest lesson she learned in high school was not to 
procrastinate. “I learned to get things done when they 
are assigned to you because it’s more stressful when 
you have to do it with a little amount of time,” Kiylier 
said. 

Her best high school memory is her entire senior 
year. She transferred to Lake Placid High and met a lot 
of new people, “which changed my life for the better.” 

Inspiration: “Anything,” she said. “I can see a 
tree and be inspired. Seeing my mom cook, watching 
cooking shows like the Cake Boss. How does he come 
up with those things?” 

Dylan Jacob Sampson, 18 
Madison County High School, Madison, Fla. 

Postsecondary plans: Dylan plans to further his 
education at North Florida Community College in 
Madison. 

Aspirations: He is still trying to figure out what 
he wants to do, but he is leaning toward outdoor work. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: He 
learned a lot in high school and likes English and 
writing poetry. Dylan’s favorite memories are of just 
hanging out with friends after school. They liked to 
go in rivers, mud holes, drive trucks around and “just 
chill.” 

Inspiration: “My family and friends don’t mislead 
me and keep me wanting to do things,” Dylan said. “If I 
make bad choices they direct me back to the right way.” 

Jaide Whitney Micco, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Postsecondary plans: Jaide will attend Indian 
River State College and then 
Florida State University. 

Aspirations: She wants to 
be lawyer. “When I was a junior, 

I had a law class and we studied 
cases and experienced what it 
would be like,” Jaide said. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Jaide learned not 
to give up. “I’m a mom now and 
people would tell me I probably 
wouldn’t finish,” she said. “I’m 
graduating; I did it.” 

Her best memory is spending time with her 
classmates, with whom she has had a strong bond for 
years. She knows leaving them will be hard. 

Inspiration: “My mom,” Jaide said. “She inspires 
me to do better, to do more in life and be a better 
person.” 




Raina Kay Robinson, 17 
Okeechobee High School 

Postsecondary plans: Raina plans to attend Indian 
River State College for two years and then transfer to 
University of Southern California. 

Aspirations: She wants to be an athletic trainer for 
football teams. “I’m very interested in anatomy and I 
want to help people,” she said. “I love sports, so it ties 
in together.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: The biggest lesson 
she learned was that education 
will be there for her entire life. 

“As much as I said I hated school, 

I really want to go to college 
because I know it will help me 
out in the future,” Raina said. She 
will always remember her friends; 
they’ve been important to her for 
years. 

Inspiration: “My dad, Jeff Robinson, even though 
he gets on my nerves, he’s always been there and 
helped me my whole life,” she said. “He made sure I 
had everything in line and stayed organized. He pushed 
me.” 



conformity, and following instincts and ideas; and 
Maya Angelou who shared lessons and stories about 
how to overcome trauma and hardships. 

Eli Harmon, 18 

St. John’s Military School, Salina, Kan. 

Postsecondary plans: Eli, of Flagstaff, Ariz., will 
attend the Air Force Academy in Colorado. He said 
he might major in chemistry and 
minor in Spanish. 

Aspirations: Eli has sky-high 
aspirations. “I want to fly. I want 
to be a pilot in the Air Force,” he 
said. After serving in the military, 

Eli said he may pursue being a 
pilot in private aviation. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Eli’s senior year 
included serving as the school’s 
cadet battalion executive officer, soccer team’s 
co-captain with his twin brother, Levi, and class 
valedictorian. Overall, Eli said his entire experience in 
his four years at St. John’s ranks as his best memory. 

Inspiration: Eli’s inspiration comes from his 
parents, Edward and Donna. “They’ve always instilled 
a desire for me to be the best I can be in everything,” 
Eli said. 



Levi Harmon, 18 

St. John’s Military School, Salina, Kan. 

Postsecondary plans: Levi, from Flagstaff, Ariz., 
will attend Virginia Military Institute (VMI). He will 
major in chemistry and perhaps 
minor in writing and rhetoric. 

Aspirations: After VMI, 
Levi wants to attend law school 
with aspirations to become a U.S. 
Air Force JAG officer (military 
lawyer). 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: The school’s cadet 
battalion commander, co-captain 
of the soccer team and class 
salutatorian said his best memories are spending time 
with friends and playing soccer. 

Inspiration: Levi received inspiration from his 
mom; the president of his high school, Andy England, 
who inspired him to attend VMI; and academic dean 
Ginger Wooten, “who helped me realize that I could 
achieve more than I thought possible.” 

Dare’rick Mclnturff, 19 
GED graduate 

Postsecondary plans: Dare’rick is undecided 
about what to study next, but he is sure he will attend 
college. 

Aspirations : Politics . 

Dare’rick has no definite plans but 
hopes to be involved in local and 
state government. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “School is hard 
and it’s about to get harder now 
that I am on the road to college,” 
he said. “I just have to realize that 
there is always another step in life 
- the next step.” 

Inspiration: His mother. “She pushes me to do 
things in a very motivational way. I think she is teaching 
me that it’s time for me to take my jump.” 

Everett Harjo Youngblood, 18 
GED graduate 

Postsecondary plans: Everett would like to 
attend Full Sail University next year and study video 
production and culinary arts. 

Aspirations: He wants to do 
something creative but isn’t sure 
what direction he will go yet. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Getting his driver’s 
license and a Dodge Challenger 
are his best memories from high 
school. 

Inspiration: Listening to 
music inspires Everett, particularly 
electronic music. 





Symphony Osceola, 17 
Sagemont School, Weston 

Postsecondary plans: Already attending the 
summer term at Florida Atlantic University as an 
English major. 

Aspirations: Symphony 

wants to be a writer so she can 
share her ideas and stories with the 
world. “I hope to challenge and 
learn from other philosophies and 
ideas - to appreciate them from 
different perspectives,” she said. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “My best memory 
of school is making friends with 
people who differ greatly from 
me. They have added a new perspective to my life.” 

Inspiration: “Writers inspire me,” she said. 
Symphony offered two examples: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson who wrote about of self-reliance, avoiding 


Congratulations to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida’s additional graduates: 

Jessi Raine Osceola, Moore Haven High School 
Quinnton Lee Tiger, Lake Region High School 
Joshua Luke Tiger, Lake Region High School 
Cody Lane Tiger, Lake Region High School 
Gabrielle Billie, South Broward High School 
KC McDonald, Stoneman Douglas High School 
Deila Harjo, Flandreau Indian School 
Joslyn Cypress, American Heritage School 
Anissa Osceola, American Heritage School 
Echo Wolf, American Heritage School 
Jonathan Bowers, American Heritage School 
Aaron Osceola, American Heritage School 
Colby Herrera, Riverside Indian School 
Joseph Darren Snow, City of Life Christian Academy 
Juliza Martines, of Immokalee Reservation 
Kayla Billie, of Hollywood Reservation 
Aiden Bowers, GED graduate 



Congratulations, graduates 
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Hollywood Preschool grads eager for elementary school 



Beverly Bidney 

Graduates wait to walk down the aisle at the Hollywood Preschool 
graduation ceremony May 21. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ja’Teija Stewart heads down the aisle to collect her diploma during the 
Hollywood Preschool graduation ceremony. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Eighteen 
Hollywood Preschool graduates celebrated 
the completion of their first years of school 
during a May 21 graduation ceremony at 
Tribal Headquarters auditorium. 

“The most important thing they learn 
is to love learning,” said Ilene Miller, 
Hollywood Preschool program manager. 
“That’s the foundation to be a successful 
student when they leave here.” 

The Culture Department plays a big 
part of the preschool curriculum. The 
graduates demonstrated their culture and 
language skills by reciting the pledge of 
allegiance in Mikasuki to the delight of 
family and friends in attendance. 

“Graduation is a wonderful opportunity 
to bring the families together to share in 
the joy as we celebrate all of the ways the 
child has grown and showcase some of the 
things they have learned during their time in 
preschool,” Miller said. 

The graduation program also included 
Dr. Seuss skits, songs and slideshow 
presentations. Graduates walked onstage, 
received their diplomas and shook hands 
with Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola, Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 


and Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy 
Scheffler. 

“They are excited to move on,” 
said Amber Hyatt, preschool curriculum 
coordinator. “And they’re ready.” 

Graduation program mistress of 
ceremonies Sally Tommie recognized 
parents for the important part they play in 
their children’s education. 

“You deserve the applause because 
you send your kids to school to acclimate 
them to the world,” Tommie said. “Our 
children are precious gifts from God, and 
it’s incumbent upon us to do the right things 
for them.” 

As a father himself, Councilman 
Osceola knows the importance of spending 
quality time with children. 

“The more time you spend with 
them today, the more it will serve them 
tomorrow,” he said. “They are the future of 
the Tribe and are tomorrow’s leaders. The 
time you spend with them goes a long way 
down the road.” 

The Class of 2014: Taina Aquino, 
Jayla Billie, Tatum Billie, Adrian Cypress- 
Ramirez, Taven Edwards, Free Gowen, Darrell 
Jackson, Meadow Johns, Talen Jumper, 
Charleze Osceola, Daveny Osceola-Hahn, 
Dehlila Pulido, Ja’Teija Stewart, Jordyn 
Tomattis, Sam Two Shoes, Logan Wilcox, 
DeLilah Young and Elijah Yzaguirre. 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy Scheffler, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola congratulate Talen Jumper at 
the Hollywood Preschool graduation ceremony May 21. 



Beverly Bidney 

The Hollywood Preschool graduating class performs at the May 21 
graduation ceremony. 



Beverly Bidney 

Demetria Tigertail takes a selfie with her graduating son Logan Wilcox at 
the Hollywood Preschool graduation ceremony. 



Beverly Bidney 

Chanel Baez and Miken Cantu are onstage after receiving their preschool diplomas from the 
Miccosukee Indian School May 1. 


Trail preschoolers don caps 
and gowns for graduation 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TRAIL — The graduating class of 
prekindergartners at the Miccosukee Indian 
School seemed ready to burst, their energy 
level impossible to contain. 

Dressed in caps and gowns, the children 
could hardly wait for their cue to head down 
the aisle May 1 . 

Seminole children Chanel Baez, 
Nahdea Osceola and Violet Osceola joined 


Miccosukee students on the stage as they 
proudly received their diplomas from 
Miccosukee Chairman Colley Billie. 

Graduation from preschool is more 
of a send-off than an ending. With that in 
mind, Chairman Billie informed the young 
students that they are at the start of a never- 
ending journey. 

“No matter how long you live, you can 
never complete your knowledge,” he said. 
“There is so much to learn, and that is what 
makes life beautiful.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Violet Osceola, right, waits backstage with her classmates before heading down the aisle to 
receive her preschool diploma from Miccosukee Indian School. 


Trail students achieve academic 
milestones during graduation 




BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


TRAIL — The Miccosukee Tribal 
Office auditorium was filled beyond 
capacity at the Miccosukee Indian School 
graduation May 2. Family and friends 
celebrated students as they made the 
transition from kindergarten, fifth grade, 
eighth grade and high school to the next 
steps in their education. 

Dressed in caps and gowns, graduates 
walked down the aisle as Pomp and 
Circumstance echoed through the 
auditorium. Cheers and applause erupted 
as each proud grad took his or her turn in 
the spotlight. 

The theme of the day was the endless 
quest for knowledge through education. 

“If you have knowledge, you have 
what the group needs,” said Miccosukee 
Chairman Colley Billie. “You need to get 
knowledge, come back and give it to the 
Tribe. You will become leaders and we will 
rely on you.” 

Principal Manuel Varela pointed out 
the end result of a lifetime of learning. 

“A mind that is stretched by new 
experiences can never go back to its old 
dimensions,” Varela said. “Congratulations 
for a job well done.” 

Seminole students Omar A. Keeys- 
Billie, Jamere Osceola, Ava Osceola 
and Dionah Osceola-Bert joined their 


Beverly Bidney 

Kindergarten graduate Omar A. Keeys-Billie receives his diploma during the May 2 Miccosukee 
Indian School commencement ceremony. 


Miccosukee peers and received 
their diplomas from Chairman 
Billie. Seminole student Draycen 
Osceola also graduated. 


Beverly Bidney 

Fifth-grade grad Dionah Osceola-Bert proudly makes her way down the aisle to applause 
from friends and family May 2 at the Miccosukee Indian School graduation. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miccosukee Chairman Colley Billie moves fifth-grade 
graduate Ava Osceola’s tassel from one side to the 
other, symbolizing her graduation. 
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Graduates shed joyful tears as they close one door, open others 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee School 
graduates may have received the best advice 
of their high school careers on the very last 
day. 

“Don’t let this be the last time you 
graduate,” said Education Department 
director Santarvis Brown to five graduates 
during commencement ceremonies May 30. 

Dressed in mortarboard caps, 
academic gowns and intricately designed 
patchwork sashes at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium, the teenagers were as much 
celebrating an end as they were heralding 
new beginnings. 

Graduates Malari Baker, Sarah 
Osceola, Gianna Wargolet, Quenton 
Cypress and Savannah Tiger will head to 
college or technical vocational schools after 
summer vacation. Like most teens, each 
experienced moments of doubt that could 
have led to academic disaster, but all faced 
the uncertainty and achieved success. 

Salutatorian Sarah Osceola, who plans 
to attend Immokalee Technical Center, said 
she felt like quitting school several times, 
but as she matured, she shifted from feeling 
fearful to taking charge. 

“One should always strive to be a 
leader, not a follower,” Osceola said. “I had 
to put in the effort to reach the end of the 
finish line.” 

Ahfachkee teacher Jarrid Smith, aformer 
college athlete who holds master’s degrees 
in political science and communications, 
delivered the commencement address. The 
two-syllable gist of his message that every 


grad understood: YOLO. 

“You only live once,” Smith said. 

But Smith provided more than a 
four-letter acronym. He reminded teens 
of the recent sudden passing of beloved 
Big Cypress Recreation basketball coach 
A1 McGriff. No longer would they see 
McGriff’s persistent and contagious 
toothy smile or listen to his grandfatherly 
guidance that made players give their best 
shot. McGriff was vigilant about keeping 
children safe and busily occupied in healthy 
activities. He was more than an hourly 
employee, Smith said. McGriff’s life was 
rich in value and purpose. 

“Learning about Mr. Al’s passing was 
hard. Every time I saw him, he greeted me 
with a smile. It’s obvious to us that we only 
live once, but let’s not let someone special 
pass away before we realize that,” Smith 
said. “Always remember that your lives 
have purpose every day.” 

He told the teens that the “discomfort 
of responsibility is God-given” - a vehicle 
used by the Creator to drive purpose. 
Smith urged the grads to allow love, faith 
and kindness to guide them, warned them 
against complacency and challenged them 
to maximize their potential. 

And Smith warned them of the 
unemployment rate - another reason to go 
on to higher education through the Tribe’s 
post-graduation program led by Brown. 

Valedictorian Savannah Tiger said she 
plans to continue school and become a hair 
stylist like her mother, Cara Tiger, who 
owns a hair salon in Clewiston. Savannah 
Tiger, who had been in a car wreck during 
the previous year, said facing her own 



Eileen Soler 

Sarah Osceola and Malari Baker make their way down a receiving line of Ahfachkee School and Big 
Cypress Reservation officials May 30 during high school graduation. 


Students pledge ‘no’ to 
dope, violence, tobacco 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Peer pressure 
was turned upside down May 29 when 
Ahfachkee School kindergarten, third- 
and fifth-grade students were honored for 
taking a stance against drugs, violence and 
tobacco. 

With Seminole Police Officer Michele 
Short at the helm, children pledged 
allegiance to American and Seminole flags 
and then to the international Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education (D.A.R.E.) program, 
a worldwide law enforcement-driven effort 
that teaches children how to resist negative 
and illegal behavior. 

“D.A.R.E. helps youth learn to think 
their way through problems for better 
outcomes and so they all become better 
citizens,” Short said. 

The program also encourages good 
manners toward all people, understanding 
for people with different ways of life and 
standing up against bullies. 

Fifth- grade students were especially 
applauded for meeting D.A.R.E. graduation 
requirements: attending meetings regularly, 
completing a D.A.R.E. activity workbook 
and entering an essay contest about what 
they learned from the program. 

“(D.A.R.E.) keeps me positive and 
drug free and taught me how to make 
positive choices,” David Bald Eagle read to 
the assembly from his essay. 

Gordon Jumper wrote: “D.A.R.E. 
helped me learn how to be safe and how 
drinking and smoking can hurt your body.” 

Precious Jimmie, who did not attend 
the assembly, won first place for her essay 


Eileen Soler 

D.A.R.E. program graduate Willie Smith reads 
an essay about the program out loud during the 
May 29 D.A.R.E. graduation. 


that highlighted the importance of learning 
how to help bullied students. 

Other fifth-grade D.A.R.E. graduates 
were Damien Fish, Brandi Osceola, Leo 
Osceola-Onco, Liberty Robbins and Willie 
Smith. 

Seminole Police Chief William 
Latchford praised all D.A.R.E. participants. 

“Like all of our officers who took an 
oath to protect and serve the community 
so did you ... Drugs and violence are not in 
your future,” Latchford said. 




Eileen Soler 

Kindergarten teacher Renee Barry and Seminole Police Officer Michele Short award students with 
participation certificates during the May 29 D.A.R.E. graduation at Ahfachkee School. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School graduates line the stage May 30 during commencement ceremonies at Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium at Big Cypress Reservation. 
From left, Malari Baker, Sarah Osceola, Gianna Wargolet, Quenton Cypress and Savannah Tiger. 


immortality gave her the courage to turn 
her once careless attitude about school into 
a mission. 

“I didn’t think I’d make it here. I 
thought no, I won’t graduate. Now, wow, I 
can’t believe I’m not only here, but I’m the 
valedictorian,” she said. 

But the perseverance award went to 
Malari Baker, who despite becoming a 
mother in the 10th grade, managed to juggle 


child care, a full course load and a spot on 
the school’s championship basketball team. 
She is already planning to move with her 
son into their own home in Broward where 
she will attend cosmetology school. 

Quenton Cypress thanked his father 
and role model, Cicero Osceola, for keeping 
him on the right track and providing him 
with high standards for achievement that 
sometimes seemed daunting but are now 


every inch possible. 

He also credited all Ahfachkee School 
staff, and then named a few. 

“Thanks to [former principal] Ms. 
[Lucy] Dafoe for making us see we could do 
more than imagined . . . and to the guidance 
counselor [Clemencia Urbank] for telling us 
everything we needed to know to graduate 
- even when we did not want to hear it,” 
Cypress said. 


Big Cypress preschoolers 
ready for Ahfachkee 



Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress Preschool graduates line up for their big walk down the aisle 
to receive their diplomas May 16. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kalaney Hannah takes the trip down the aisle to receive her diploma at 
the Big Cypress Preschool graduation. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS —The 15 members 
of the Big Cypress Preschool graduating 
class of 2014 are officially ready to attend 
Ahfachkee School’s prekindergarten 
program come fall. 

The preschool held its graduation 
ceremony May 16 at the Boys & Girls 
Club in front of a camera-wielding crowd 
eager to document the occasion. 

“The kids are going to be deeply 
missed,” said Shirley Clay, Preschool 
manager. “They are all special little kids 
and I enjoyed them all.” 

The 3- and 4-year-olds practiced 
diligently for two months before the 
ceremony; they performed musical skits, 
sang songs in Mikasuki and English, and 
with the help of the Culture Department, 
introduced themselves individually to the 
audience in Mikasuki. 

The group of children proudly and 
excitedly walked down the aisle to receive 
their diplomas, declaring them ready for the 
next step along their academic journeys. 

“This is like a head start for them,” 



Beverly Bidney 

The Big Cypress Preschool graduating class sings in English and Mikasuki at the graduation 
ceremony May 16. 



Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress Preschool graduate Randy Rueda 
Jr. prepares to walk through the balloon arch 
and down the aisle to receive his diploma. 


Clay said. “It gets them used to going to 
school every day.” 

The class of 2014 graduates: 
Kysley’ana Anderson, J’La Amancia 
Billie, Brysen Billie, Joshua Billie, 


Mahayla Billie, Zayden Cypress, Danae 
Gilkes, Drake Green, Kalaney Hannahs, 
John Hall, Casidi Motlow, Dustin Osceola, 
Bernard Robbins III, Terrance Robbins and 
Randy Rueda Jr. 



Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress preschoolers patiently wait in their makeshift dressing room for their cue to walk 
down the aisle during the May 16 graduation ceremony. 
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Kindergarten grads 
show can-do attitude 



Eileen Soler 

Corralling 20 Brighton Preschool graduates for one group photo proves a challenging task for even the best of Tribal leadership during the May 14 
ceremony at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 

Tiny students launch to 
big futures in Brighton 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Coconut palm trees 
and funny monkeys set the scene May 
27 for the sweet and giddy graduation of 
the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
kindergarten class of 2014. 

Children paraded onto the Brighton 
Veteran’s Building stage to sing a lineup 
of melodies that spelled things ( Party in 
the Jungle ), counted things ( Five Little 
Monkeys) and inspired the house to stand 
up and shout {Boom Chica Boom). 

But moving upward into first grade of 
elementary school is a serious matter, said 
principal Brian Greseth. 

“Thirty years ago kindergarten kids 
just learned to play and socialize. They 
learned letters and sounds of letter. Now, 
they are reading books, writing words 
and knowing all their numbers. Our 
kindergartners have come a long way,” 
Greseth said. 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
awarded the nearly 30 students headed to 
first grade with plenty of praise. 

“You make us all proud - your Tribe 
proud, your parents proud and the entire 
school proud,” Rep. Howard said. 

Each child received a certificate of 
completion. Many collected awards in 
improvement, language, citizenship and 
other categories. 

Greseth spurred all, even parents, to 
continue learning all summer long. 

“Children can slip back three or four 
months or grow even more. Whether you 



Eileen Soler 

Principal Brian Greseth awards kindergarten 
student Kimberlyn Toms with an achievement 
certificate for moving forward into first grade 
May 27. 


plan experiences like going to the beach 
or doing other projects, be sure that you 
continue reading together and learning 
together,” Greseth said. 


BY EILEEN SOLE R 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Some children were 
too excited to stay still. Others were so shy 
they could barely speak. But after plenty of 
cheerful songs and a heartfelt congratulation 
speech from Chairman James E. Billie, 
all graduates of the Brighton Preschool 
class of 2014 proudly marched dressed in 
cap and gown regalia across the stage and 
confidently into the next stage of life. 

Twenty future prekindergarten students 
made a memorable mark on a packed house 
of cheering parents, grandparents and 
siblings May 14 at the Brighton Veteran’s 
Building. Each gave thanks in the Creek 
language of their ancestors. The students 
were awarded with certificates, applause 
and hugs after shaking hands - like big kids 
- with Tribal leaders Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Brighton Board Rep. 
Larry Howard and Chairman Billie. 




Eileen Soler 

Stanislaus Rodrigues shakes 
hands big-boy style with 
Chairman James E. Billie during 
the commencement ceremony. 




Eileen Soler 

Kieona Baker prepares to lead a procession of Brighton Preschool graduates May 14 during 
a commencement ceremony at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 


Eileen Soler 

Airo Tommie is a picture of pride May 14 during the 
commencement ceremony. 



Charisma Micco walks down the aisle of honor May 14 as one of 20 Brighton Preschool graduates. 


Eileen Soler 



Eileen Soler 

Kindergarten students from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School perform the song Party in the 
Jungle May 27 during an end-of-the-year music and awards program to celebrate moving on to 
first grade. 


Eighth-graders say 
farewell to PECS 



Emma Johns 




Eighth-grader Brian Bishop, center, celebrates his final day at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School with his mother, Wendy, and little brother. The school hosted a send-off celebration 
June 3 that included cake and a slideshow 
presentation for its graduating students. 


Emma Johns 

Laverne and Jason Thomas take a photo with 
son Lane on his final day of eighth grade. 


Emma Johns 

Ivess Baker hugs his mother, Mona, on his last 
day as an eighth-grader at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School June 3. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School 
Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Elementary School Students of the Month: Jessie 
Martinez, Chaka Smith, Steel Gopher, Akeelah Mitchell, Carlee Osceola, lann Jimmie, 
Quincy Sampson, Jrayko Billie, Derrick Smith, Melina Steve, Lillian Garcia, Ryanna Osceola, 
Angelie Melton, Elle Thomas, Caylie Huff, Isaiah Bishop, Tanner Shore and Kiowa Garcia. Not 
pictured: Jessie Martinez, Chaka Smith, Steel Gopher and Jrayko Billie. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle School Students of the Month: Kamani Smith, Kano Puente and Layne Thomas. Not 
pictured: Layne Thomas. 


Pemayetv Emahakv holds 
year-end honors ceremony 



Emma Johns 

PECS first- and second-graders proudly display the trophies they received for earning 
straight A’s all year during the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School last nine week awards 
ceremony June 4. 




Emma Johns 

CeCe Thomas shows off her new hoodie for achieving 
perfect attendance for the 2013-14 school year 
during the last nine week awards ceremony. 


Emma Johns 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students receive The President’s Academic Excellence 
Award for being great scholars all year. 
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I - Protect yourself from — - 
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w Practice these simple phrases! 
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1 “No, you can’t search my car.” 

caught 

"No, you can’t search my home.” 

if it 

“No, 1 don’t want to talk with you.” 

! "Call my lawyer!” 

kept * 

i 

its . Call Guy Seligman 

mouth * 

954-760-7600 

shut u 

24 hours a day 

The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision thal should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J, Sefigman worked as a Certified Legal intern In both (he Slate 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices m Dade and Broward County; he has bean in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law SchooJ in 1937. and was admitted lolhe Florida Bar in 1988. 







954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 


Driver’s 

AutoMart 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 1000 QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 


2013 FORD 

F-250 SRW 

SUPER DUTY, 4WD! (#AP2197) 


* 14,890 

*17680 


2006 HUMMER H3 

AUTOMATIC, ONE OWNER! #AP2207 

2012 RAM 1500 SLT QUAD CAB 

POWERFUL V8 ENGINE, AUTOMATIC! #AP1554 

2008 INFINITI QX56 $ 9 A QAA 

V8 ENGINE, ALLOY WHEELS, AUTOMATIC! #AP1926A.. £U,07V 

2012 DODGE CHALLENGER R/T $A4 AQQ 

5.7L V8 ENGINE, ALLOY WHEELS! #AP2124 £4,700 

2013 RAM 1500 BIG HORN $9 C OOO 

CHROME WHEELS, LOADED! #AP2002 £9,999 

2010 LINCOLN NAVIGATOR 4WD $?£ 7 »A 

LEATHER, LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1988 CM, I OU 


2011 PORSCHE 

PANAMERA 4S 

V8, LOADED! (#AP2202) 


2014 RAM 1500 SLT CREW CAB AA| | I |C| 

POWERFUL V8 ENGINE, AUTOMATIC! #AP2152.. UMLL JO! 

2013 FORD F-150 XLT CREW CAB $AO 47 c 

ONE OWNER, LOADED ! #AP2056 £O r *l I J 

2010 FORD F-150 PLATINUM AQ 7 

CLEAN CARFAX, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1949 0U,70 I 

2014 CHEVROLET SILVERADO LT $9Q Q7C 

1500 CREW CAB, ALLOY WHEELS! #AP2091 £9,0 I D 

2010 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $9n OOO 

SRW LARIAT, TWIN-TURBO DIESEL! #AP2188 OU,999 

2013 BMW 328i SEDAN $9>| QQQ 

PREMIUM PACKAGE, AUTOMATIC! #AP2110 OH, 099 


2013 MERCEDES-BENZ 

S550 SEDAN 

V-8, AUTOMATIC! (#AP2206) 

* 70,970 


* 35,970 


2013 AUDI A6 2.0T PREMIUM 

CLEAN CARFAX, LEATHER, LOADED! #DN132719....’ 

2014 CHEVROLET TAHOE LT $9£ QAA 

AUTOMATIC, V8, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1962 .... OO ,99U 

2014 CHEVROLET SUBURBAN LT $9Q QQQ 

LEATHER INTERIOR, LOADED! #AP1912 00,999 

2011 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $70 4QQ 

SRW, TURBO DIESEL 4WD! #AP1764 00,099 

2011 LAND ROVER RANGE ROVER$>| A 7QA 

SPORT HSE, LEATHER & NAVIGATION! #AP2053... HH, I 9U 

2012 FORD F-250 SRW XLT aim ■ i C 1 

SUPER DUTY, 6.2L V8 ENG., AUTOMATIC! 4AP2220 I kLL UO! 


PRESENTaYOUR 


MEMBERSHIP 


annEO. 


WITH .YOU F VEHICLE 


See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 


When it comes to credit, Driver’s Auto Mart is your neighbor & has more ways to say Yes! 

To pre-qualify for the vehicle of your choice call us today from the privacy of your own home! 


Driver 


sAu 


Vince Rosero 

Finance Director 


5355 


Danny Sanguily 

General Manager 


Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 

WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 07/31/2014 #49866- DAUM 
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Teens, youth compete at Jim Thorpe games 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 


Eileen Soler 

Hunter Osceola, a member of the JUS Nation basketball team comprised of Seminole and Winnebago Tribe members, moves the ball down the court at the 
Jim Thorpe Native American Games in Shawnee, Okla. Seminole Tribe members competed in golf, wrestling, basketball and track during the June 8-14 event. 



SHAWNEE, Okla. — Young Seminole 
athletes showed spirited determination June 
8-14 at the Jim Thorpe Native American 
Games in Shawnee, Okla. 

Despite rain-soaked fields, slim turnout 
for individual sports and the cancellation 
of all softball events due to severe storms 
during the prior week, competitive attitudes 
prevailed. 

“It’s a fun and good experience. We 
get to travel, hang with friends and play 
a lot of basketball,” said Nicholas Smith, 
who played for the 19U Rez Bailers out of 
Brighton Reservation. 

Coach Theresa Frost drove the team 
halfway across the country in a cozy 
recreation vehicle. 

“For me, it’s not about the winning; it’s 
the journey. Getting the boys away from the 
reservation to see the world is the blessing,” 
she said. 

Though Seminole members did not 
place first in events that included golf, 
wrestling, basketball and track, some took 
home silver and bronze medals. 

JUS Nation, 19U basketball, won 
four games and earned a bronze for third 
place. Formed five years ago, the team is 
co-coached by Andrew Jordan Bowers and 
consists of Florida Seminole members and 
Winnebago Tribe members of Nebraska. 

“It all started with the players’ older 
brothers; when we’d show up with five 
players, they showed up with five players, 
and we combined so we’d have one team 
... Now, we’re keeping it in the family,” 
Bowers said. 

Players included Hollywood 
Reservation’s Hunter Osceola, a point 
guard who recently played on the state 
championship American Heritage 
basketball team. American Heritage junior 
Trewston Pierce, of Hollywood, also played 
on JUS Nation. 

Hollywood brothers Conchade and 
Byron Osceola placed second and third, 
respectively, in boys golf for ages 12-14. 
Mallorie Thomas, of Brighton, finished 


fourth in the 400-meter race, and Danyelle 
Boromei, also of Brighton, placed fourth in 
the long jump. 

Gigi Tannehill, a consultant for the 
event, said 1 ,600 athletes registered to play 
11 sports in the seven-day event held to 
honor the late Olympic gold winner James 
Francis “Jim” Thorpe, of the Sac and Fox 
Tribe of Oklahoma. 

Thorpe won the pentathlon and 


decathlon in the 1912 Olympics. Considered 
the most versatile athlete in modem history, 
Thorpe also played college and professional 
football, baseball and basketball. He was 
voted the greatest athlete of the 20th century 
in an ABC Sports poll. 

Tannehill said about 4,000 people 
attended the opening ceremony at Firelake 
Arena in Shawnee. Participating Tribes 
included the nearby Kickapoo, Sac and 


Fox, Muscogee, Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Pottawatomie, Shawnee, Cheyenne and 
Arapaho, and Seminole Nation Tribes. 
Two athletes were awarded $2,500 each in 
college scholarships. 

“We want children to know that they 
don’t have to stay in one place. They can be 
a Schimmel sister or the next Jim Thorpe,” 
Tannehill said. 

+ See JIM THORPE on page 5C 


Seminoles to 
compete north of 
the border at NAIG 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

If it seems like it’s been a long time 
since the North American Indigenous 
Games (NAIG) were held, it has. 

Last in action six years ago, the 
Olympics-style event for Native athletes 
from the U.S. and Canada returns July 
20-26 in Regina, the capital city of 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

More than 4,500 participants - 
including a contingent from the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida - will vie for gold, silver 
and bronze medals in 13 sports. For 
Seminoles to bring back medals, they 
will likely have to defeat Canadians at 
some point - more than two-thirds of the 
athletes hail from Canada. 

According to the NAIG website, the 
provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan have registered 
the maximum 500 athletes each; Manitoba 
isn’t far behind with 480. Wisconsin has 
the largest group from the U.S. with 318; 
Florida has 85. Other states registered to 
compete include California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Nevada, New York and 
Washington. 

Seminole athletes, including the U19 
basketball team, will compete as members 
of Team Florida. 

“We’ll have a good team, a very 
talented team,” said U19 coach Charles 
Fisher, whose squad includes Aaron 
Alvarado, Alphonso Alvarado, David 
Ethan Billie III, Trey Boone, Joshua 
Boromei, Damian Garza, Neko Osceola, 
Francisco Rodriguez and Marcelis 
Thomas. 

Unlike previous Games when 
athletes ages 20 and older were among 
the participants, this year’s competition 
is limited to ages 13-19. Hockey - 
beloved in Canada - is not part of the 
Games; however, 13 sports are on the 
menu: archery, athletics (track and field), 

+ See GAMES on page 2C 



Kevin Johnson 

Haskell Indians Nation University volleyball player Lisa Atcitty works with Taina Billie, 6, during the 
Haskell volleyball camp June 16 on Big Cypress Reservation. 


Kids learn from college 
players at volleyball camp 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — No matter the ages 
of their players, coaches often mention that 
doing little things correctly leads to success. 
In volleyball, that sentiment even applies to 
youngsters barely taller than the bottom of 
the net. 

So when Janah Cypress, 6, learned how 
to set her hands and arms to make a pass, 
and Ramon Vasquez, 8, started hitting the 
ball over the net instead of into it, smiles 
lit up the faces of their instructors during 
the Haskell Indians Nation University 
Volleyball Camp June 16 at the Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium on Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

“It starts at these young ages,” said 
Haskell volleyball coach Nana Allison- 
Brewer. Allison-Brewer brought two of her 
players to Big Cypress and Brighton for 
four days of camp at the start of summer 
programs offered by the Recreation 
Department. 

“It’s neat that we have such a big group 
of younger ages. Hopefully, we can sustain 
it and help build that passion and love within 
the Indian community,” she said. 

After Javian Cypress drilled a left- 
handed cross-court kill during a mini-game, 
the American Heritage School fourth- 
grader received an emphatic high-five from 
Lisa Atcitty, Haskell’s senior setter. Atcitty 
provided instruction and led passing, hitting 
and rotation drills with teammate Tiffany 


Runs Through and Allison-Brewer for 
dozens of Seminole youngsters. 

“I learned how to serve and how to 
spike,” Javian Cypress said. “I like serving 
better because you start the game off.” 

Javian was impressed by the visitors 
from Haskell, a college in Lawrence, Kan. 
for federally recognized Tribes. 

“They’re good. They hit the ball hard,” 
he said. 

The favorite sport for Javian - similar 
to many youngsters on reservations - is 
basketball, not volleyball. Where does 
volleyball rank among sports in Indian 
Country? 

“It’s not very high,” said Allison- 
Brewer, which is why the former University 
of New Mexico player is trying to increase 
the sport’s popularity on reservations 
through her camps and the Native American 
Volleyball Academy that she founded seven 
years ago. 

“It’s to promote and help volleyball 
within the Indian communities. This is all 
tied in to be able to come here and hopefully 
help develop this population within the 
sport,” she said. 

When Haskell came to Florida last fall 
to play two matches in Lakeland, Allison- 
Brewer and her players held a camp for 
youth on Brighton, which has a successful 
travel club program that won multiple 
tournaments this past winter. 

+ See HASKELL on page 2C 


Triple Crown series concludes with 
Howard Tiger fishing tournament 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Seeing the day’s 
biggest bass in young hands made Mike 
Tiger smile because he knew it would have 
made his dad happy. 

“Getting kids involved, getting 
families involved, that’s what my dad was 
about,” Tiger said at the Howard Tiger 
Memorial Fishing Tournament May 31 on 
Big Cypress Reservation. 

The heaviest bass was reeled from 
canal waters by the tournament’s youngest 
fisherman, Trevon Marks, 14. Another 
teen, Blevyns Jumper, 17, teamed up with 
his father, Josh, to capture the overall 
championship in the three-tournament 
Triple Crown series. 

“We’ve accomplished what we wanted 
to do with the tournament in getting youth 
involved. My dad was a big advocate of 
youth,” Tiger said. 

At home and overseas, the late Howard 
Tiger was a leader and pioneer on many 
fronts. He was the first Seminole to join the 
U.S. Marine Corps in World War II and was 
part of the first wave to land in the Battle 
of Iwo Jima. Afterward, he devoted much 
of his life to the Tribe and its youth while 
raising three sons and a daughter with his 
wife, Winifred. 

“He was the first person in the Tribe to 
start a recreation program for the youth,” 
Mike Tiger said. “He loved the Tribe; he 
loved the youth. He was a great coach. He 
was an outstanding baseball player and 
football player in his day, and he was an 
above-average boxer. He boxed in Golden 
Gloves.” 

Howard Tiger, whose legacy will 
continue to impact generations of Tribal 
youth when the new Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center opens in Hollywood, 
also loved outdoor activities in and out of 
the water. 

“He was an outdoorsman, hunter, 
fisherman,” Mike Tiger said. “I remember 
he’d swim the canals to go and shoot deer. 
He’d come back across the canal with a 
deer, swimming ahead of the deer.” 

Sporting a hunter’s look with a bright 
orange University of Florida sweatshirt, 
Marks proudly returned with the 
tournament’s biggest catch, which earned 
him the Sonny Di Carlo and Clyde Tiger 
Big Bass Memorial award. Weighed by Joe 
Collins from the Hollywood Recreation 
Department, the bass tipped the scale at 8 
pounds, 2 ounces. 

“That’s a big bass. Over the years, 
we’ve had guys who brought in some 
nines, not a 10 yet,” said retired tribalwide 
Recreation director Moses Jumper Jr., who 
helped start the tournament about 30 years 
ago. 



Kevin Johnson 

Josh Jumper, left, and his son, Blevyns, right, are presented a plaque for winning the Seminole Tribe 
Triple Crown fishing series at the conclusion of the Howard Tiger Memorial Fishing Tournament 
May 31 on Big Cypress Reservation. Howard Tiger’s son Mike, center, presented the plaque to the 
winners. 


For the past few years, the tournament 
was dormant. It returned this year to join 
two earlier tournaments as part of the Triple 
Crown. The tournament didn’t reach double 
digits in the number of boats, but now that 
it’s back, there was a boatload of optimism 
about the future. 

“We usually have upwards of 10 to 20 
boats. It was always a big thing for us,” 
Jumper said. “Hopefully this year will 
generate interest again.” 

Marks partnered with Kassim Stockton 
to bring in four bass and a tournament-high 
22.65 pounds, most of which came aboard 
after a lengthy drought. 

“We had a dry spell for about two- 
and-a-half hours. We weren’t catching 
anything,” said Marks, a student at 
American Heritage School in Plantation. 
He cast his first line at age 3. 

The dry spell lasted longer for Randy 
Jackson, who fished solo. 

“They weren’t cooperating with me 
today at all,” said Jackson, who caught one 
bass. 

Busier lines belonged to Blevyns and 
Josh Jumper, who caught five bass worth 
20.01 pounds. 

“We had some dry spells, but (overall) 
it was good. Twenty pounds isn’t bad,” 
Josh Jumper said. 

Neither was their winning Triple 
Crown total of 53.69 pounds, nine ahead of 
runners-up Marks and Stockton. 

“I easily could have done that with two 



Kevin Johnson 


Trevon Marks, 14, holds two of the bass he 
caught during the Howard Tiger Memorial 
Fishing Tournament May 31. 


fish,” Marks quipped about the difference. 

An awards ceremony was held after 
all the bass were weighed and released 

+ See FISHING on page 2C 
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♦ FISHING 

From page 1C 


back into the canal. Moses Jumper Jr. 
thanked Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola for sponsoring the tournament. 

“If it wasn’t for Chris Osceola, we 


wouldn’t have this one,” Jumper said. 

Mike Tiger presented plaques and 
trophies to the day’s top fishermen. 

The Triple Crown kicked off March 15 
with the Bass Buster’s Fishing Tournament, 
which Stockton and Marks won. Blevyns 
and Josh Jumper won the second leg at the 
Take-A-Kid Fishing Tournament May 3. 



Kevin Johnson 

Participants and organizers in the Howard Tiger Memorial Fishing Tournament gather for a photo 
on Big Cypress Reservation May 31. From left, Fred Phillips, Moses Jumper Jr., Randy Jackson, 
Howard Tiger’s son Mike Tiger, Blevyns Jumper, Kassim Stockton, Trevon Marks and Josh Jumper. 
The tournament was the third and final leg of the Seminole Tribe’s Triple Crown fishing series. 


♦ GAMES 

From page 1C 


badminton, baseball, basketball, canoeing, 
lacrosse, golf, rifle shooting, soccer, 
softball, volleyball and wrestling. Boxing 
was canceled earlier this 
year. According to the 
Leader-Post newspaper 
in Regina, swimming 
was also canceled 
because of a problem 
with facilities. Kayaking 
will be a demonstration 
sport. 

Team Saskatchewan 
dominated the 2008 
Games in British 
Columbia with 243 
medals. Team Florida 
won five medals. 

Normally held 
every two to four years, 

NAIG missed a rotation 
in 2011 when the event, 
scheduled for Milwaukee, Wise., was 
canceled. 

Regina beat out cities in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario to win the bid to host the 2014 
Games. Regina’s bid committee included 
representatives from the Federation of 



THE SPIRIT 

STRONG • BRAVE • TRUE 


Saskatchewan Indian Nations, Metis 
Nation of Saskatchewan, City of Regina, 
Province of Saskatchewan and University 
of Regina. 

The university will be a hub for activity 
as the residence for about 2,000 athletes 
and coaches and the venue for basketball, 
soccer, volleyball and 
wrestling. 

The Games won’t 
only be about athletic 
competition; culture 
and entertainment are 
also part of the program. 
Opening ceremonies in 
the 32,000-seat Mosaic 
Stadium - home of 
the Canadian Football 
League’s Saskatchewan 
Roughriders - will 
be June 20. Headline 
entertainers slated to 
perform include George 
Leach, Inez Jasper and 
Crystal Shawanda. 

The cultural village at 
First Nations University will host daily 
performances. 

Located in the southern part of the 
province, Regina is about 100 miles north 
of Saskatchewan’s border with Montana 
and 2,500 miles from South Florida. 



♦ HASKELL 

From page 1C 


“I just want to help that energy that 
has started to build here,” she said. 

For Atcitty and Runs Through, both 
of whom did not start playing volleyball 
until about the fifth grade, working with 
youngsters is a rewarding way to spend 
the offseason. 

“I enjoy the little kids,” said Atcitty, 
a Navajo from New Mexico. 

After the Big Cypress event, 
Runs Through, an Assiniboine Tribe 
member, said she was impressed that the 
Seminole kids took quickly to the sport. 

“I wasn’t able to do some of the 
skills they’re able to do at that age. I 
think that’s awesome,” Runs Through 
said. 


Kevin Johnson 

Haskell Indians Nation University volleyball coach Nana Allison-Brewer talks 
about the sport’s rules during the Haskell volleyball camp. 


Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 

Haskell Indians Nation University volleyball player Lisa Atcitty 
works with Taina Billie, 6, during volleyball camp. 


Kevin Johnson 


Haskell Indians Nation University volleyball player Tiffany 
Runs Through teaches Aaliah Quintanilla, 7, how to serve 
during the Haskell volleyball camp June 16 on Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


Haskell volleyball player Lisa Atcitty goes through a serving drill. 
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• Criminal Defense Cases 
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Fair Prices! 
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Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School student Julia Smith fires a softball in the 11-12 girls softball 
throw at Hershey’s Track and Field State Finals at Ansin Sports Complex in Miramar June 21. 
Smith won the division with a throw of 138 feet. 


PECS trio earns victories 
at Hershey’s state finals 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

MIRAMAR — Two long softball 
throws and the chest of Justin Gopher 
helped Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
earn three victories June 21 at Hershey’s 
Track and Field State Finals. The event 
drew about 300 student- athletes to a 
sun-drenched Ansin Sports Complex in 
Miramar. 

Gopher’s extra effort paid off in the 
dramatic final strides of the boys 400-meter 
race in the 11-12 age group. Starting from 
the outside in lane six, 

Gopher, who wore 
sky-blue Nike Force 
sneakers, led early. 

However, as he neared 
the finish line, he was 
in second place. With 
one final gasp he stuck 
out his chest in his last 
stride. It was a photo 
finish for first, although 
such technology wasn’t 
used for the event. 

After a few minutes 
of conferring, officials 
deemed the race 
finished in a tie, as both 
Gopher and another 
runner crossed in 1 
minute, 9 seconds. 

Just a few minutes 
prior to the 400, Gopher 
ran the 100. He didn’t 
place in the top three. 

He said afterward that 
he prefers to run longer 
distances compared to 
sprints. 

“The 400 is my 
favorite,” he said. 

Gopher’s victory capped an impressive 
day for PECS, which also received wins 
from Raeley Matthews and Julia Smith in 
the softball throw. Eight PECS students 
ages 9 to 14 were among the 300 athletes 
at states, which only featured winners and 
runners-up from district meets held in May. 

PECS’ state winners will have to wait 
and see if they are invited to compete in 
Hershey’s North American finals Aug. 2 
in Hershey, Pa. Their winning numbers 
will be matched against winners from 


eight other states in the Southeast before 
officials decide who will compete in 
Chocolatetown. Selections are expected to 
be known in early July. 

If Matthews is selected, it will be a 
return trip to nationals where she finished 
runner-up a few years ago in the softball 
throw. 

“I want to go back,” she said. 

The farthest of Matthews’ three 
throws in Miramar soared 164 feet, 10 
inches - or nearly 55 yards - on Ansin ’s 
soccer/football field. Matthews’ winning 
margin in the 13-14 girls division was a 
comfortable 1 7 feet 
in front of the runner- 
up. After she notched 
the victory, Matthews 
competed in the 
200-meter run, where 
she finished seventh. 

With four events 
on her menu, Smith 
was PECS’ busiest 
athlete. The shortstop 
on the school’s 
softball team showed 
that the strength of 
her arm can reach 
well beyond an 
infield. Her winning 
throw covered 138 
feet in the 11-12 girls 
division. On the track, 
she finished third in 
the 400, fourth in the 
100 and teamed up 
with Jenna Brown, 
Aubrey Pearce and 
Diana Rivera to finish 
third in the 4x100 
relay. Rivera was a 
substitute for Janessa 
Nunez, who was 
unable to attend the meet. 

In addition to the victories, PECS 
students churned out other solid results. 
Ysla Meras finished second in the 9-10 
girls softball throw with a throw of 83 
feet, 5 inches. Donovan Harris heaved the 
softball 161 feet, good enough for runner- 
up in the 11-12 boys division. Chandler 
Pearce was the only PECS student who 
qualified for states in the standing long 
jump. His leap of 8 feet placed him fourth 
in the 13-14 boys division. 



Kevin Johnson 

Chandler Pearce goes airborne in the 13- 
14 boys standing long jump at Hershey’s 
Track and Field State Finals. 



Kevin Johnson 

Raeley Matthews launches a softball in the 13-14 girls softball throw during Hershey’s Track and 
Field State Finals. Matthews finished first with a throw of 164 feet, 10 inches. 



Kevin Johnson 


Justin Gopher crosses the finish line in a tie for first place in the 11-12 boys 400-meter run at 
Hershey’s Track and Field State Finals June 21 at Ansin Sports Complex in Miramar. 


Athletes score big at Pemayetv 
Emahakv year-end banquet 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School boys basketball award winners Lucas Osceola, left, and Richard 
Harris check out their trophies during the school’s sports banquet May 28 at the Brighton Veteran’s 
Building. Osceola was named Offensive Player of the Year; Harris received Defensive Player of the 
Year and Most Valuable Player awards. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — The hands of Camryn 
Thomas are often occupied with sports 
equipment, whether a glove, ball or bat, but 
when the eighth-grader departed from the 
Brighton Veteran’s Building, awards filled 
her hands. 

Thomas received five honors May 
28 during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s year-end sports banquet that gave 
tribute to middle school student-athletes 
from boys and girls basketball, softball and 
girls volleyball. 

The memories outweighed the awards 
for Thomas, who will attend Lake Placid 
High School this fall. 

“It’s overwhelming because I’m 
leaving,” said Thomas, who received 
Seminole awards in basketball and softball 
for demonstrating great character and 
leadership. She also won the Most Improved 
award in volleyball and was honored as a 
three-year letter winner. 

On the school’s academic side, she was 
recognized as the only three-year scholar 
athlete. 

When softball coach Nancy Jimmie 
looked for a player to lead the team this past 
season, her eyes focused on Thomas. 

“I wanted her to carry the team for me 
and show everybody how actual teammates 
should be,” Jimmie told the audience. “She 
has a great attitude. She’s the kind of person 
I wanted everybody on the team to be.” 

Boys basketball standout Richard 
Harris, who will attend Okeechobee High 
School, also went home with plenty of 
hardware after being named the team’s 
Most Valuable Player and Defensive Player 
of the Year. The trophy for the latter was 
in the form of a bronzed regulation-size 
basketball. 

“It’s pretty big. It’s going in the trophy 
case at home,” said Harris, an eighth- 
grader whose final season at PECS proved 
memorable for leading the squad in blocks, 
rebounds, scoring and steals. 

“He was our leader in the locker room 
as well,” said boys basketball coach Kevin 
Jackson, who described his small forward 
as “a very special player athletically, very 
gifted.” 

Harris, Thomas and classmate Sunni 


Bearden were recognized for being three- 
year letter winners. The honors were handed 
out by athletic director Darryl Allen. 

“I wanted to present it to them and let 
them know how much we appreciate what 
they’ve done in our program,” Allen said. 

Bearden’s excellence on defense didn’t 
go unnoticed, as she captured Defensive 
Player of the Year awards in volleyball and 
basketball. 

Aleina Micco’s jaw-dropping .714 
batting average in softball and 51 service 
aces in volleyball helped her gamer two 
softball awards (Offensive Player of the 
Year and Lady Seminole Hitstick) and one 
volleyball award (Seminole). 

“Considering we only had like 12 
games, that’s quite a bit of aces,” said 
volleyball coach Kim Jackson. “She works 
very hard and doesn’t get the credit she 
deserves a lot of the time.” 

Raeley Matthews was a double award 
winner in volleyball. She was named MVP 


and Offensive Player of the Year thanks 
in part to her team-high 62 kills. Jackson 
said Matthews “made a huge impact on our 
team.” 

“One match, her mom told her that 
if she didn’t get 10 kills in the game, she 
wasn’t going to take her to McDonald’s. 
Guess who got 10 kills that game?” Jackson 
said. 

In addition to an outstanding season 
on the court, Matthews was recognized for 
her success in the classroom throughout the 
academic year. She received the school’s 
top academic excellence award for female 
student- athletes with a 3.8 GPA. Kaleb 
Doctor won the award on the boys side with 
an impressive 4.0. 

Other award winners included: Luzana 
Venzor (girls basketball Rookie of the 
Year, softball Most Improved); Caroline 
Sweat (girls basketball Most Improved); 
Cady Osceola (girls basketball Offensive 
Player of the Year); Lucas Osceola (boys 
basketball Offensive Player of the Year); 
Conner Thomas (boys basketball Seminole), 
Silas Madrigal (boys basketball Rookie of 
the Year); Morgan King (boys basketball 
Most Improved); Jaycee Jumper (softball 
Defensive Player of the Year); Janessa 
Nunez (softball Rookie of the Year); and 
Julia Smith (softball MVP). 

For maintaining at least a 3.5 GPA 
during their sports season, scholar 
athlete awards were given to softball’s 
Nunez, Krysta Burton and Alaina Sweat; 
volleyball’s Matthews, Micco, Smith and 
Camryn Thomas; girls basketball’s Jaylynn 
Jones; and boys basketball’s Madrigal, 
Chandler Pearce, Brady Rhodes and Layne 
Thomas. 

Finding opponents their own age has 
been a challenge for PECS teams because 
middle schools with sports are somewhat 
rare. Therefore, PECS sometimes faces 
high school teams. 

“I’m very proud of our athletic 
programs and the seasons they’ve had, 
especially doing so well against so many 
teams that are much older than us,” principal 
Brian Greseth said. “Many of our sixth-, 
seventh- and eighth-graders are playing 
against ninth-, 10th- and llth-graders, and 
they do well.” 



Kevin Johnson 


Scholar athlete award winners from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s softball team are 
recognized at the school’s sports banquet May 28 at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. From left, 
Janessa Nunez, Alaina Sweat and Krysta Burton. 


+ TAMPA BAY RAYS 

From page 1A 


“Let him have it, go anywhere he wants 
to go,” Maddon instructed Vaughan. 

Maddon later described Henry to 
reporters as a “uniquely engaging fellow. 
I really enjoyed my moment with him. We 
just turned him loose on the Trop.” 

Henry marked territory as he walked 
around the artificial grass field and along 
the entire outfield wall. He meditated in the 
Rays dugout on the first base side and then 
ate breakfast with the Rays, many of whom 
gratefully shook the medicine man’s hand. 
Shortstop Yunel Escobar brought two of his 
bats to Henry, who rubbed them with his 
hands. 

“I feel energy,” Escobar said. “I feel 
energy with this man.” (Later Escobar, 
using one of the bats, delivered a base hit 
on the first pitch he saw). 

Outfielder Brandon Guyer, who was 
on the disabled list at the time of Henry’s 
visit, had his injured thumb caressed by the 
medicine man. Still red and blue, Guyer 
said the cast had just come off that day. He 
wondered when the thumb would be back 
to full strength. 

“Just take it easy. Feels good. It’s 
coming. Just take it easy,” Henry cautioned. 

Bench coach Dave Martinez brought 
Henry into his office to fill out that 
afternoon’s lineup card. Henry rubbed his 
hands all over the card. 

During the game, Henry sat behind the 
backstop. Just as the Rays came to bat in 
the bottom of the first, loud thunder could 
be heard outside the high dome ceiling. An 
unexpected thunderstorm swelled up and 
sat directly atop the stadium. 

All of the game’s runs came from Seattle 
in the third inning as the Mariners scored 
three times off Rays starter David Price, who 
pitched a five-hitter with 10 strikeouts and 
one walk. The Rays squandered numerous 
scoring chances, leaving 10 men on base; 
however, curse-type plays that Maddon had 
alluded to never appeared. It was a loss - 


the 13th in 14 games - but a normal loss. 

“Something’s working,” said Henry, 
who was interviewed throughout the game 
by media. His image was beamed around 
the world as a lead item in ESPN, FOX and 
other sportscasts. “Just got to give it some 
time.” 

Although he was asked often, Henry 
would not specifically explain his medicine 
work in the ball park. 

“I don’t like to talk about it. Talking 
about it is no good. You just have to accept 
the way of the Seminole. It’s like when you 
go to a doctor. He gives you something to 
take and if it don’t work, you go back and 
he tries something else,” he said. 

During a postgame press conference, 
a frustrated Price said, “Yeah, we had a 
medicine man here today sprinkling water 


on peoples’ chairs. That didn’t work.” 

Maddon, however, took a different 
view. He made it clear he was in it for the 
long run, fully expecting his last-place team 
would recover and be strong in the second 
half of the season. 

“Yes. It rained heavily. We did ask 
Bobby for more hits. Maybe he thought I 
said more rain. Nevertheless, just be patient 
with all this. Just give it a little time ...,” 
he said. “But it was an intense rain. From 
what I understand, it was right over the Trop 
which I’m pretty impressed with. That’s 
pretty solid. Maybe it was a cleansing rain. 
Let’s consider it a cleansing rain. Let’s see 
what happens over the next couple of days.” 

Since Henry’s visit to Tropicana Field, 
the Rays have won seven games and lost 
five. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry spends more than 30 minutes treating the clubhouse, where players spend most of 
their time before and after the game. 
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Announcements 


'A' 



The Seminole Sports Hall of Fame is on display at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum until Nov. 9. 


Beverly Bidney 


Seminole Sports Hall of Fame 
exhibited at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 


STAFF REPORT 

BIG CYPRESS — Eighty-five items from the 
Seminole Sports Hall of Fame are on display at Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum until Nov. 9. 

Normally housed in the Hollywood Gym, the Hall 
of Fame items are on loan to the Museum until the 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center is completed later this 
year. Moses Jumper Jr. offered the pieces for display 


until its permanent home is ready. 

“Moses wanted to make sure these items were 
housed somewhere securely,” said Rebecca Fell, Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum curator. “Almost half of the nearly 
200 piece collection is on display.” 

Plaques, trophies, photos and memorabilia from 
about 100 inductees dating back to the 1940s boast 
the accomplishments of a Tribe steeped in a strong 
tradition of athletics. 


You can chose the 2014 
Seminole patchwork ornament 



Courtesy of Rebecca Petrie 

Help the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Store chose the patchwork design for the 2014 patchwork ornament. All through July, the 
Museum will be taking votes to decide which one of two designs will be used this year. One person from the winning votes 
cast will win a free ornament. You can vote in person at the Museum, by email bcmureception@semtribe.com or by phone 
at 863-902-1113 ext. 12224. 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

LAST SIX OF 






STARTING BID 

VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

153968 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA 

105,476 

Fair 

$2,625.00 

D 19408 

2006 

FORD 

F250 SD XLT SUPERCAB (4WD) 

203,773 

Poor 

$2,336.00 

101848 

2007 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

98,473 

Fair 

$2,161.00 

417007 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA 

158,794 

Fair 

$1,978.00 

016041 

2005 

HONDA RINCON ATV 

TRX650FA5 

4,035 

Fair 

$1,682.84 

138839 

2007 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

150,023 

Poor 

$1,258.05 

B24130 

2006 

FORD 

EXPLORER (RWD) 

181,759 

Poor 

$1,225.50 

B16671 

2002 

FORD 

E250 ECONOLINE 

201,697 

Poor 

$899.00 

216495 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

65,536 

Poor 

$789.00 

216508 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

77,502 

Poor 

$606.00 

216488 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA (POLICE) 

100,997 

Fair 

$509.00 

450408 

N/A 

JOHN DEERE GENERATOR 

440G / 4400W 

N/A 

Poor 

$300.00 

687784 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRATON GENERATOR 

5250W 

N/A 

Poor 

$180.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 


Congratulations, 
Aaron Alvarado 



Congratulations to my son, Aaron Alvarado, who 
graduated from Immokalee High School. You finally 
made it. We are so proud of you, and we love you. 

From your Mom and Dad - Mary Fou & Roy 
Alvarado Sr. - and the Alvarado and Garza families 



Photo courtesy of Bruce Britton 

From left, Lt. Daniel Rivers, firefighter/paramedic Kevin 
Pinkerton, firefighter/paramedic Juan Salazar and Lt. 
David Coosaia pose with their bronze medals. 

STOF Fire Rescue 
takes the bronze 

SUB MITTED BY BRUCE BRITTON 
Deputy Fire Marshal 

LAKE WORTH — More than 400 firefighters 
from Florida converged at the Fountains Country 
Club in Lake Worth May 5 to compete in a four- 
man scramble golf tournament during the Florida 
Firefighter Games. 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue’s team - comprised 
of Lt. Daniel Rivers, firefighter/paramedic Kevin 
Pinkerton, firefighter/paramedic Juan Salazar and 
Lt. Davie Coosaia - finished 1 1 -under par to take 
third place. 

“We didn’t expect to make it this far, as we 
were simply playing our game and having fun,” 
Pinkerton said. 

The team will return next year for the gold. 


Words of wisdom from a college grad 


I have been employed with the Tribe in the Human 
Resources Department for the past five years. Once I 
started to work full time it gave me a push to go back 
to school not only for myself but also to serve as an 
example and mentor for my children and family. So 
in my desire to improve myself both personally and 
professionally I felt the need to pursue a bachelor’s 
degree. 

I wanted to have a backup plan so that I would 
be self- sustainable and remain independent. In May 
2014, I attained my bachelor’s degree and walked 
in the commencement ceremony with pride as I 
confirmed the old saying that hard work does pay off. 

Now, equipped with the wealth of experience 
that I have gained over the past 5 years, together with 
my education and degree, I realize that I am now 
marketable to work for the Tribe and/or any other 
company I desire. 

Having children does force one to look at life 
from another perspective, and my kids have done just 
so; now I not only think of my own future but theirs 
as well. 

Finally, I encourage all young and old to continue 



Photo courtesy of Mariann Billie 

Mariann Billie, who recently graduated with a bachelor’s 
degree, encourages Tribal members to continue with their 
education aspirations. 


with their education aspirations, pursue their dreams 
and get educated. Knowledge is a powerful thing and 
once you have it no one can ever take it from you. 

-Submitted by Mariann Billie, of Big Cypress 



Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 






THRIFTARELLA'S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www , thriftarellas .com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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Eileen Soler 

Seminole wrestler Michael Garcia keeps his opponent on defense June 9 at the Jim 
Thorpe Native American Games in Shawnee, Okla. 


Eileen Soler 

Leilani Gopher dribbles the ball down court at the Jim Thorpe Native 
Eileen soler American Games in Shawnee, Okla. 


Eileen Soler 

Hunter Osceola, a member of the JUS Nation basketball team comprised of Seminole and 
Winnebago Tribe members, attempts a 3-pointer. 


Eileen Soler 

Byron Osceola follows the ball after a swing during the Jim Thorpe Native 
American Games. 


Eileen Soler 

Trewston Pierce goes for the dunk at the Jim Thorpe Native 
American Games in Shawnee, Okla. 


Eileen Soler 

Members of the Seminole All-Stars basketball team, based in 
Big Cypress, show off new pink T-shirts from the Jim Thorpe 
Native American Games. From left, Chaska Osceola, Joseph Lee 
Sanders, Ricky Garza and Jason Sanders. 


♦ JIM THORPE 

From page 1C 


Thorpe’s son, Bill Thorpe, 85, was on 
hand at the annual games that began in 2012 
on the 100th anniversary of his father’s 
Olympic wins. 

“I think it’s wonderful to have the 
youngsters train during the year to come out 
here and play. It builds the athlete in them 
and it’s the Thorpe name living on,” Bill 
Thorpe said. 

He hopes the games will become 
popular enough to host satellite events in 
Washington, California, New York and 
South Florida. 


Mallorie Thomas runs in the 400-meter at the Jim Thorpe Native 
American Games. 


Eileen Soler 

Seminole wrestlers Drayton Billie, left, and Michael Garcia, both of Brighton, practice 
competitive moves before matches June 9. 
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Enough 
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South Florida^ Largest & Most Complete 

Wbstern Store & Showroom 

Davie: 954-587-9000 • 6211 Orange Drive, Davie, FL 33314 



J UDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Divorce Alimony 

Modifications Prenuptial Agreements 

Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


Appeals 
Child Support 


(9S4) S2S-06S1 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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UPCOMING LOCAL EVENTS!* 




DEMI LOVATO 
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ENRIQUE IGLESIAS & PITBULL 
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AMERICAN IDOL LIVE 
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FALL OUT BOYiB PARAMORE 
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CROSBY STILLS & NASH 
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24 HOUR TEXT LINE: 305.450.3^3 
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0% SERVICE FEE ON 
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RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


© % % 


© ® ® 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


HAVE YOU SEEN US ONLINE? 



Tribune 


The 


Seminole 

^■i ^ voice of the Uneonquered 


The Seminole Tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 


Visit our website at: 
www.seminoietribune.org 


Follow us on Facebook: 
The Seminole Tribune 


Follow us on Twitter 
@SeminoleTribune 
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honor hard-working youth celebrates new beginnings 
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First Creek 
dictionary set 
for publication 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

The endangered native language of 
Brighton residents will get a reprieve from 
extinction when the first Creek language 
dictionary is printed in book form early 
next year. 

Tribal Council recently approved an 
agreement with University Press of Florida 
to publish Este Semvnolvlke Enponakv, 
The Language of the Seminole People: An 
Outline Grammar and Basic Dictionary of 
the Florida Seminole Creek. 

The project, founded by Brighton 
Cultural Programs director Lorene 
Gopher, is nearly 20 years in the making. 

“I went to a culture workshop in the 
early 1990s and realized that our people 
were losing the language. We still had 
it, but there was no way to maintain it,” 
Gopher said. “If we don’t do what we can 
to preserve our language, then when it’s 
gone, it will be totally gone.” 

Gopher, Jenny Shore and world- 
renowned linguist Julian Granberry began 
a campaign to list, define and phonetically 
express Creek words that for centuries had 
been passed orally. The language is named 
for those whose ancestral bloodlines hail 
from lands near watery passages in regions 
that became Georgia and Alabama. 

Paul Backhouse, director of the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office and Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum, said language is the 
“heartbeat of the culture; the central thing 
that makes a culture. When it disappears, 
so does the way of thinking - the very 
pattern of thought.” 

According to a 2010 report from the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, only about 175 of 
the original 300 reported Native American 
languages still exist. Five of the top 25 
most endangered languages of the world 
are Native American. 

♦ See DICTIONARY on page 2A 


Gaming boasts 
two promotions 
in TCD program 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The best advice Jim Osceola III 
received propelled him into a career with 
Seminole Gaming, where as a member 
of the Tribal Career 
Development (TCD) 
program he was 
recently promoted 
to director of 
Hospitality. 

“Back in 1979, 
Chairman James 
Billie told me when 
I get my degree, 
don’t come back 
here,” Osceola 
said. “He said, ‘Go 
somewhere, learn 
something. When you have something to 
teach us, come back. ’ I took it literally and 
worked all over the world.” 

A graduate of Johnson and Wales 
University with a Bachelor of Science 
in culinary arts, Osceola has worked in 
15 countries. Knowledge and experience 
in hand, he returned eight years ago and 
joined TCD. He said the highlight of the 
program is gaining in-depth knowledge of 
the gaming industry. 

“I’ve seen it 
grow and all the legal 
battles,” Osceola 
said. “It’s really 
satisfying sitting on 
top of the pile as king 
of the hill, not just in 
Indian gaming but in 
gaming in the U.S.” 

TCD aims to train 
Tribal members to 
manage the Gaming 
business. Paid 

trainees work their 
way through each Gaming department, 
receive mentoring from supervisors and 
learn from on-the-job training. 

♦ See PROMOTIONS on page 5A 
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Seminole warriors compete at 
North American Indigenous Games 

Sanchez brothers earn gold and silver in wrestling 



Ryan Watson 

Team Florida’s Samuel Micco Sanchez, top, gains the upper hand against an opponent from Quebec’s Eastern Door and the North team during a 
wrestling match at the North American Indigenous Games in Regina, Saskatchewan July 22. Samuel, 14, weighs 187 pounds, but he wrestled in the 
220-pound division and won the gold medal. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


REGINA, Saskatchewan — Getting 
to western Canada turned out to be only part 
of the challenge that Team Florida’s medal 
winners had to tackle in the North American 
Indigenous Games (NAIG). 

Similar to others from the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida contingent that competed 
as Team Florida, Samuel Micco Sanchez 
and his older brother, Jesse Sanchez, 
endured travel difficulties trying to get to 
NAIG in Regina, Saskatchewan, where 
thousands of athletes from throughout the 
U.S. and Canada gathered for the Olympic- 
style competition July 20-26. Team British 
Columbia finished with the most medals 
(160) and Team Saskatchewan captured the 
most gold (72). 

Stuck in a Detroit airport due to 


airline problems, the brothers from Fort 
Gibson, Okla. were in danger of missing 
a mandatory weigh-in for wrestlers. That’s 
when the Tribe’s jet came to the rescue and 
whisked the boys from the Motor City to 
Regina. 

The move paid off as Samuel, 14, 
won the gold medal in the 220-pound 
class and Jesse, 17, earned silver in 187. 
Having medals placed around their necks 
came despite the competition being held 
in a freestyle format, which surprised the 
brothers who wrestle a different style in 
Oklahoma. 

“When they said freestyle, we had no 
idea what to do,” Samuel said the day after 
his victory while sitting with his family in 
the lobby of the Regina Radisson. 

In addition to the travel issues and 
being unfamiliar to the format, Samuel 
also had to wrestle in a heavier class. Both 


brothers weigh 187 pounds. Since two 
members from the same team can’t wrestle 
in the same class, Samuel was booted up to 
220 while Jesse stayed at 187. 

“It was a big deal,” Samuel said about 
the shift. 

“[Samuel] was wrestling kids 40 
pounds heavier; it was almost like David 
and Goliath in the finals match,” said 
Sammy Johnson, Fort Gibson High 
School’s wrestling coach who coached the 
brothers at NAIG. 

Samuel won his first two matches to 
reach the championship bout against Nick 
Metoxen from Oneida Tribe of Indians of 
Wisconsin. NAIG’s final match of its one- 
day wrestling segment at the University of 
Regina proved to be golden for Samuel, 
who overcame an early points deficit. 

+ See NAIG on page 4C 


Naples lake to 
be named for 
Alice Micco Snow 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NAPLES — A freshwater lake on the 
grounds of the Naples Botanical Garden 
will be named for the late Seminole Tribe 
traditional herbalist Alice Micco Snow 
during a Nov. 15 ceremony in her honor. 

Snow’s acquaintances, Collier County 
residents Sue and Duane Burnham, have 
bequeathed a large monetary gift to the 
Gardens asking that the lake be named 
in memory of the Seminole “medicine 
carrier,” who passed away in 2008. Snow 
was known to provide instruction at Naples 
Botanical Garden for persons interested in 
native Florida plants. 

Currently closed during construction 
of a new Visitor Center, the Naples 
Botanical Garden will reopen just prior to 
the Nov. 15 event, which will be free to 
Seminole Tribal members and will include 
tours of one of Southwest Florida’s most 
dynamic collections of natural Florida 
flora. 

Planning is ongoing for the event, 
which will include the unveiling of a sign 
adorned with Snow’s photo that will be 
installed permanently on the edge of the 
lake. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff will 
meet with Naples Botanical Garden staff 
regarding a planned exhibit associated 
with the work of Snow, who spoke English, 
Creek and Mikasuki and worked most of 
her life as a translator and an herbalist for 
the Seminole Tribe. 

Tribal members interested in 
attending the event should contact Salina 
Dorgan, the youngest daughter of Snow, at 
SalinaDorgan@semtribe.com. 



State Archives of Florida, Florida Memory, Irvin M. 

Peithmann Collection 

Alice Micco Snow, left, and Leona Smith sit in 
front of a church on the Brighton Reservation 
inthis1950s-era photo. 


Tribe versus FPL is war of words 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

LABELLE — The Tribe’s three-year 
legal battle against a 2011 Hendry County 
land zoning change that could clear the 
way for a mammoth electrical power plant 
to be built next door to the Big Cypress 
Reservation has become a war of words. 

For the Tribe, lawyers argued in 
trial July 14-17 at the Hendry County 
Courthouse that the zoning change cannot 
be interpreted to allow the power plant 
because it is inconsistent with the county’s 
comprehensive land plan - a document that 
precedes and trumps zoning changes. 

On the other side, lawyers for Florida 
Power & Light (FPL), Hendry County 
and McDaniel Reserve Realty Holdings 
maintained that both the zoning change and 
comprehensive land plan allow the power 
plant because, though the documents use 
different words to describe the land uses, 
the words are interchangeable. 

Definitions of “utility” and “electric 
generation” clashed, according to witnesses 
called to testify by either side. 

The property, about three football 
fields from the future Ahfachkee High 
School on the west side of County Road 
833, was rezoned from agricultural to PUD, 
a planned unit development of mixed uses, 
such as homes, shops, schools, industry and 
utilities. However, do the words “utility” 
and “industry” sanction plans to build one 
of the largest power plants in the United 
States on the property? 

“Yes,” said Roxane Kennedy, an 
operations vice president for FPL during 


testimony. Hendry County associate planner 
Sarah Catala agreed on the stand as defense 
lawyers moved to prove that a power plant 
is equally a utility and an industry. 

Robert Pennock, a member of the 
American Institute of Certified Planners 
and a professor of applied demographics at 
Florida State University disagreed. He said 
the use of different words to define the same 
thing in a comprehensive land plan “would 
lead to mass confusion.” Pennock said the 
rezoning order and the land use plan are 
contradictory and pocked with “jibbery 
general statements.” 

Pennock testified that the county had 
already defined “utility” and “electrical 
generation” by use of the very words in the 
comprehensive land plan. “Utility” showed 
up 275 times in the land plan but never in 
the context of a power plant. 

“The term ‘electrical generation’ shows 
up only in industrial use,” Pennock said. 
“Utilities” is used throughout the plan when 
referring to water, sewer, electricity and 
other services for common use, such as in 
homes and businesses. 

“There is no logical reason to think 
that ‘utility’ means electrical power plant,” 
Pennock said. 

The fight was initiated in June 2011 
by the Tribe after the county changed the 
property’s land zoning from agriculture to 
PUD at the urging of former landowner 
Eddie Garcia, who sold the property to FPL. 
Garcia is a developer from Virginia Beach 
and the owner of McDaniel Reserve Realty 
Holdings. 

Samuel Tommie, who attended the trial 
as a concerned member of the Seminole 


“At the core of the 
community, we live 
here because we enjoy 
being a part of nature. 

It’s who we always 
were. If we want to be 
in the city we can go 
there, but this is our 
home. This is literally 
our ancestry.” 

- Samuel Tommie, 
Seminole Tribe member 

Tribe, said the defendants have been 
“working the system all along.” 

“It seems to be that they have language 
written certain ways so they can say it 
means something different. They keep 
trying to reinterpret for their own good to 
get what they want,” Tommie said. 

In pretrial hearings, Lee County 
Judge Donald Mason laid ground rules 
that wildlife, wetland or water were not to 
be argued. Testimony could only apply to 
whether the zoning change was made in 
harmony with the county’s comprehensive 
land plan. 

“If the answer to the question is, ‘Yes, 
a power plant is allowed,’ then you can get 


into the appropriateness,” Mason said. “If 
no, it’s a game ender.” 

Mason hopes to deliver his decision by 
Sept. 1. 

But the gorilla in the room for Tribal 
members was exactly the wildlife, water and 
wetland, and also the cultural and historical 
significance of the land. And because some 
land use policies require that environmental 
and historical aspects of land be surveyed 
and documented, some wetland maps and 
archaeological reports were permitted as 
evidence to prove that mandated reports 
were completed. 

An assessment of the land provided 
by FPL via veteran Florida archaeologist 
Bob Carr, however, revealed a military trail 
used during the Seminole Wars that could 
be entered into the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

Among nearly 30 identified 
archaeological sites, eight were listed as 
possible for the historic register. The trail 
runs diagonally from the northwest corner 
to the center border along Snake Road. 

Items found at some sites, according to 
documents, were prehistoric shell mounds, 
possible munitions from the 1800s, a 
Seminole brass strip likely from the 1 800s 
and at least one indicator of a prehistoric 
burial. 

In the context of water and wetlands, 
a map of the area used at trial showed the 
rezoned area and where FPL might build the 
electrical plant structure. Not permitted was 
testimony that the map included 850 acres 
of nature preserve. 

♦ See FPL on page 2A 
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Seminole Tribe celebrates Fourth of July. 
See photos on page 6A. 
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Native American Journalists Association welcomes new media 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

SANTA CLARA, Calif. — The Native 
American Journalists Association (NAJA) 
embraced the past and present at its annual 
conference July 10-13 in Santa Clara, Calif. 

The conference theme, “Going Tra- 
Digital,” marked the combination of 
honoring Native traditions while using 
modern technology, including social media, 
in newsrooms throughout Indian Country. 

“Our traditions shape our culture 
and we are carrying that into the digital 
realm,” said Rebecca Landsberry, NAJA 
membership and communications manager. 
“Social media is changing the way we do 
journalism.” 

NAJA strives to improve 
communications among Native people 
and between Native Americans and the 
general public. Founded in 1984, it began 
as a conversation between Native American 
journalists who agreed an organization 
was needed to address the barriers and 
challenges facing Native American 


journalists and to build on the strengths of 
Native communications. 

NAJA also provides a network of 
support for its members, including a legal 
hotline. 

Conference seminars and panel 
discussions touched on ways to tell stories 
using new platforms, while protecting the 
Native voice in the media. 

“Mobile training is important to get 
the stories out,” said Dalton Walker, of 
the Ojibwe Tribe. “We need to take the 
traditional and bring it to the digital so 
our stories aren’t lost. Digital will capture 
stories for the future. It is the new tradition.” 

Former NAJA president Mark Trahant, 
of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, said 
Native stories cannot be told unless they are 
shared, re-posted and sent around using new 
media. 

“Social media is our history,” said 
Trahant, an independent journalist and 
teacher at the University of Alaska 
Anchorage. 

For 20 years the conference has offered 
student journalists hands-on experience in 


the field. This year five high school and 
nine college students worked with mentors 
in print, radio, video, social media and 
online mediums to cover the conference 
and develop feature stories. The stories 
were shown in video presentations and were 
printed in the Native Voice newspaper. 

“Establishing NAJA as a pipeline for 
Native students going into the media is 
one of the most important reasons we’re 
here,” said Landsberry, of the Muskogee 
Creek Tribe. “Whether the students go into 
mainstream or Tribal media, NAJA is proud 
to highlight them as they move up in their 
careers. Former students are now on the 
NAJA Board of Directors. It’s come full 
circle.” 

The conference boasted its highest 
attendance in years; 310 journalists came 
from around the U.S. and Canada. 

“There’s an energy I haven’t felt 
before, a momentum,” said NAJA executive 
director Pamala Silas, of the Menominee 
Tribe. “People are revved up and ready to 
get serious. There’s a renewal of confidence 
and people are taking a breath.” 



National Native Media Conference 
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Beverly Bidney 

From left on panel, Shannon Shaw Duty, of the Osage News; Bryan Pollard, of the Cherokee Phoenix; and Tom Arviso Jr., of the Navajo Times, speak 
on freedom of the press July 11 during the 30th anniversary luncheon at the Native American Journalists Association conference in Santa Clara, Calif. 


The 30th anniversary of the 
organization was also commemorated with 
a panel discussion on freedom of the press. 
NAJA president Mary Hudetz kicked off the 
anniversary luncheon. 

“Thirty years ago, some people 
gathered to discuss the challenges facing 
them, including freedom of the press,” said 
Hudetz, of the Crow Tribe. “Thirty years 
later, that’s still a challenge.” 

A panel of journalists from the Osage 
News, Cherokee Phoenix and Navajo Times 
discussed free press issues they have faced. 
The Osage, Cherokee and Navajo Tribes all 
have constitutional amendments allowing 
for free press, but the newspapers still run 
into issues with their Tribes. 

The Osage News and the Cherokee 


Phoenix have editorial boards to buffer 
them from conflict with Tribal leaders. 
The Navajo Times is incorporated as a for- 
profit corporation with shares owned by the 
Navajo people. 

“We gained the trust of our readers, 
and they trust us to tell the truth,” said Tom 
Arviso Jr., CEO of Navajo Times Publishing 
Co. 

Certain information will never 
be covered through their respective 
newspapers, radio broadcasts and television 
stations. 

“We all share a respect for our culture,” 
said Bryan Pollard, executive editor of the 
Cherokee Phoenix. “We don’t report on 
some ceremonies; our people determine our 
boundaries.” 


Seminole Tribune earns 
10 NAJA Media Awards 


STAFF REPORT 

SANTA CLARA, Calif. — The 
Seminole Tribune earned 10 awards in 
the 2014 Native American Journalists 
Association (NAJA) Media Awards 
competition. The awards were presented 
during NAJA’s annual conference July 
10-13 in Santa Clara, Calif. 

The competition recognizes 
excellence in reporting by Native and 
non-Native journalists working in Indian 
Country across the U.S. and Canada. 

The Tribune won first-place awards 
for general excellence and best layout. 
Reporter/photographer Eileen Soler won 
six awards for stories and photos, and 
reporter/photographer Beverly Bidney 
earned two awards for photography. 

“The Media Awards are an important 
part of NAJA,” said Rebecca Landsberry, 
NAJA membership and communications 
manager. “We recognize our members 
and their excellence in the field.” 

The Tribune competed against other 
monthly and semimonthly publications 
with circulations between 4,000 and 
8,000. The reporters competed in the 
Associates Division for non-Native 
reporters. 

The Seminole Tribune awards are: 

Best Layout - Print 

First Place 

General Excellence - Print 

First Place 


Best Environmental Story - Print 

Second Place 
Eileen Soler 

At Big Cypress, invasive species 
on eviction list 

Best Sports Photo - Print 

First Place 
Eileen Soler 

Bucking bronco challenges Rodeo cowboy 
Second Place 
Beverly Bidney 

Slam-dunk champion Kenny Dobbs 
jumps youth 
Third Place 
Beverly Bidney 
From the sand trap 

Best Feature Photo - Print 

First Place 
Eileen Soler 

Elder’s hands create Seminole keepsakes 
Second Place 
Eileen Soler 

Shawl dancer exemplifies tradition 

Best Feature Story - Print 

Second Place 
Eileen Soler 

Cattlewomen forge ahead 

Best News Story - Print 

Third Place 
Eileen Soler 

Seminole Swinomish secure first 
intertribal commerce 


♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


According to the South Florida Water 
Management District, the property is in the 
Lower Western Basins, which are tributary 
to the Everglades and subject to regulation 
by the state’s Everglades Forever Act. 

The trial also did not include a 
Department of Interior U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service letter sent to FPL in 2011 
stating that the land is a proven habitat for 
several endangered species, including the 
caracara bird and the Florida panther. All 
but 6 acres of the land is included in the 
agency’s Panther Focus Area. 

But FPL spokeswoman Sarah 
Gatewood said that no definite plans have 
been made to build any electrical power 
facility on the land. 

“We are always conducting ongoing 
plans and looking into places all over the 
state. No definite site has been picked out 
or plans made. Hendry County is just one 
place we are looking,” Gatewood said. 
“Basically, we’re always looking and 
planning toward the future.” 

However, FPL has filed a succession 
of 10-year plans in recent years to the 
Florida Public Service Commission that 
exponentially expanded plans for a site in 
Hendry County. 

In 2010, the plan called for a solar 
energy facility on a 1,500-acre location 
to be determined later; in 2011, the plan 
suggested a solar or a fossil fuel energy 
facility. In 2012, the plan put 
the plant on the 3,120-acres 
site immediately north of 
the Big Cypress Reservation 
boarder. By 2013, the 10- 
year plan revealed that the 
plant would likely be a 
natural gas-fired combined 
combustion operation to 
be constructed after 2016 
with the possibility of solar 
produced energy. 

During testimony, 

Kennedy said the footprint 
of the plant could be the size 
of the West County Energy 
Center in West Palm Beach, 
which could cover 300 to 
400 acres and consist of 
three sets of three 15-story 


steam emission towers, combine generator 
units for each set and large peripheral water 
cooling pools. 

The company’s 2014 10-year plan 
indicates that about 22 million gallons 
of water per day will be required from 
the Florida aquifer to operate the plant. 
The aquifer is the main source of water 
for Hendry, including all predominately 
agriculture dependent neighbors. 

Gatewood said the community, local 
government “and all stakeholders” will be 
notified if or when plans to definitely built 
the plant move forward. 

“Every decision we make is focused on 
what is right for our neighbors, stakeholders 
and the environment,” Gatewood said. 

The Tribe is also in the midst of a 
second separate lawsuit with Hendry 
County to overturn an amendment to 
the zoning change, passed by county 
commissioners in May, that the lawyers 
say opens the door further to industrial 
intrusion countywide. 

For Tommie, too much is at stake 
for the Big Cypress community for the 
power plant to be allowed. Wildlife, water, 
the night sky and the everyday peaceful 
environment will be damaged. He said the 
power plant would be like a knife in the 
back of all Tribe members. 

“At the core of the community, we 
live here because we enjoy being a part of 
nature. It’s who we always were,” Tommie 
said. “If we want to be in the city we can go 
there, but this is our home. This is literally 
our ancestry.” 



Eileen Soler 

The West County Energy Center in West Palm Beach could be 
duplicated right next door to the Big Cypress Reservation. 


♦ DICTIONARY 

From page 1A 


Backhouse, who is serving as 
publication coordinator, said early 
translations of Creek to English were 
problematic because they were made by 
colonizing and missionary English who 
recorded what they thought the Creeks 
were communicating. In the case of the 
Creek dictionary, words were presented 
to language-fluent elders and then fit to 
English. 

Many new words, such as “computer” 
and “astronaut,” had not yet evolved to 
21st century Creek vocabulary, so they 
were created by elders for succinct and 
final translation. New words include czto 
soponakv for “television,” which literally 
means “metal to talk with,” and estzketz 
for “airplane,” which literally translates to 
“something to fly with.” 

Lewis Gopher, tribalwide cultural 
events specialist and head of culture 
education at Brighton, said only about 
20 elders speak Creek fluently. But there 
is hope, he said, adding that the language 
is part of Brighton’s Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School curriculum, which makes 
the dictionary a vital classroom component. 

“It’s entirely needed. On a personal 
basis alone, I will be able to learn on my 
own and my kids will have a book in 
school,” said Lewis Gopher, the son of 
Lorene Gopher. 

About 3,000 words are ready for the 
dictionary, which will list words from Creek 
to English and from English to Creek. 

Backhouse said the completed 
manuscript is to be delivered to the publisher 
Sept. 1. 

Royalties will be paid to the Tribe for 
use by the Tribe. 

But the dictionary comes with some 
controversy, Lewis Gopher said. Tradition 
holds that language is provided by the 
Creator, the Breath Giver, and not meant 
to be written on paper or available to the 
world. To do so could bring harm. 

“Now here we are, ready to be published 
and my mother is sick and aware of the 
consequence. What a sacrifice she made to 
preserve our identity that goes much deeper 
than modem buildings or the Red Bam,” 
Lewis Gopher said. “The depth of her work 
will go on to the next century.” 
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Eileen Soler 

An example of the Creek alphabet, which consists of 19 letters, hangs in art form at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum’s Mosaic Gallery. 
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Growth spurt at Billie Swamp Safari spawns new life 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Life is blooming 
at Billie Swamp Safari from a sunflower 
cluster at the Seminole village to the triplet 
of mischievous toddler otters named River, 
Kora and Daisy. 

Two infant bobcats, a 6-month-old 
grizzly bear, a cadre of new staff members 
and a handful of venue 
renovations are bringing 
new face to the 21 -year- 
old, eco-friendly tourist 
destination. 

“It’s much better 
than I remember. So 
much is improved,” said 
Paul Mack, of Plantation, 
who visited recently for 
the first time since 2007. 

Acting director 
Wovoka Tommie said 
the place, first and 
foremost, has a new 
attitude. Nearly 34 staff 
members are now cross- 
trained to handle several 
job descriptions, which 
allows for improved 
customer relations. 

Everyone is expected to 
promote a cheerful and 
welcoming environment. 

“We are strong in teamwork and 
camaraderie. Here, everything is your job,” 
Tommie said. “These days, when our staff 
goes out there smiling, people smile back 
and talk to us. That’s how it should be.” 

Small changes paint the bigger, better 


“It’s a fantastic 
idea to come out 
and stay for a few 
days. Just to be 
out here in the 
wilderness would be 
an adventure not far 
from home.” 

- Paul Mack, Billie Swamp 
Safari patron 


picture, Tommie said of the makeover that 
began in mid-2013. 

The alligator pit now includes cypress 
tree features and a waterfall in the sandy 
upland area. Three large amphitheater 
chickees provide stadium seating and clear 
views for spectators of all sizes. Paths that 
lead guests through the area are artistically 
fossilized with animal tracks, palm fronds 
and small swamp creatures. 

Inside the gift shop, 
where recordings of 
Seminole songs and 
Everglades wildlife gently 
sound, the sales floor 
is cleanly divided into 
sections for authentic 
Native American- 

produced items and 
souvenirs. 

Seven knowledgeable 
eco-tour guides are on 
hand for swamp buggy 
and airboat excursions 
through the 2,200-acre 
preserve. 

At the expanded 
Seminole village, a large 
vegetable garden stands 
out amid new cooking, 
sleeping and work 
chickees. There, tourists 
view how Tribal families 
survived, and how some 
still live, in the Everglades. A pathway 
cuts through a series of closed, but rustic, 
chickee cabins for overnight stays. 

Mack, who visited with his wife, 
Marlene, and twin granddaughters Lily 
and Madelyn, said he would “love” to 



Eileen Soler 

Noogie, a six-month-old grizzly bear, is the center of attention for tourist cell phone photographers on a recent day at Billie Swamp Safari on the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 



Eileen Soler 

A youth travel baseball team with players from California, Nevada and Florida take in the watery 
vista aboard an airboat at Billie Swamp Safari. 


Seniors catch Seminole 
fever at meet and greet 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Meeting a fellow 
unconquered people was a memorable 
experience for a group of Big Cypress 
seniors who traveled to Florida State 
University July 17 to meet members of 
the undefeated 2013 BCS championship 
Seminoles football team. 

“The players wanted to meet the 
seniors,” said Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger, a newly minted senior 
himself. “The coach wants to have a better 
relationship with the Tribe; this is the third 


or fourth time the seniors have been invited 
back.” 

Decked out in traditional patchwork, 
some incorporating FSU colors and logos, 
seniors watched nearly 600 high school 
players participate in the Jimbo Fisher 
Football Camp at the team’s training facility 
on campus. Past and present FSU football 
stars, including NFL Hall of Famer and 
former FSU outside linebacker Derrick 
Brooks, safety LaMarcus Brutus, tight end 
Nick O’Leary and FSU athletic director 
Stan Wilcox, came by to greet them and to 
pose for photos. 

♦ See FSU on page 4A 



Beverly Bidney 

Stacy Cypress, Mary Robbins and Nancy Motlow are happy to be in the company of FSU defensive 
end DeMarcus Walker during a visit to Florida State University July 17. 


stay in the chickees that line the adjacent 
wetland where alligators and other wildlife 
proliferate. 

“It’s a fantastic idea to come out and 
stay for a few days. Just to be out here in 
the wilderness would be an adventure not 
far from home,” Mack said. 

About 2,000 visitors a week come 
through the place during tourist season, 
Tommie said. 

“We’re the only park in Florida that 
offers everything we do,” he said. “But 
we’re not extravagant with any of it. What 
people see is what was always here.” 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
said current renovations and upgrades will 
be completed by the end of summer. A rustic 
aviary for three falcons and an owl, an otter 
habitat that will include a river feature and 
shelter, and a half-acre cage for Noogie, 


the ever-growing baby grizzly bear, are in 
various phases of construction. 

Meanwhile, tourists can watch Noogie, 
the otters and the bobcats learn to play 
and thrive in temporary homes under the 
direction of trainers Jodi Reynolds and 
Jasmine Shotts. 

“We don’t teach the animals to do tricks 
- it’s about interaction, creating bonds and 
learning limits. These are never just animals 
in a cage,” said Reynolds, a 28-year veteran 
animal handler. 

Visitors can see and touch an anteater, 
skunk, armadillo and other four-legged 
friends during daily shows at Fort Critter 
animal theater. 

Reynolds said Noogie and most of the 
other exotic animals are rescues. Liberty, 
an 8-year-old Florida panther housed at the 
attraction, was also rescued. 


Councilman Tiger said the future will 
bring more new beginnings. He hopes to see 
a zip line installed at the scene. 

He also noted continuing customer 
service and menu improvements at the 
Swamp Water Cafe, under different Tribal 
management, where tourists can taste 
Seminole fare: frog legs, gator tail and 
Indian tacos. For the first time, he said, the 
restaurant is on the brink of turning a profit. 

“Tourists are coming back to the safari, 
eating at the cafe and giving both better 
reviews,” he said. “We know where we 
were at Billie Swamp a few months ago 
and where we are now. There has been a 
big difference made but there are more 
improvements to come.” 


+ See more SAFARI news on page 4A 


Lady gator wrestler a first 
for Billie Swamp Safari 

Sarah Hall captivates crowds at Big Cypress attraction 



Eileen Soler 

Sarah Hall, the first female alligator wrestler at Billie Swamp Safari, puts on a show July 10. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For the first time 
since Billie Swamp Safari opened 21 years 
ago at Big Cypress Reservation, a female 
employee is wrestling alligators. 

Athletic, pretty and brave, Sarah Hall, 
27, captivates crowds several times a week 
when she enters the gator pit for go-rounds 
with some of the largest and meanest of the 
attraction’s super-toothy beasts. 

“I was raised rough out here in the 
woods. I’m really just a little country girl or 
a big tomboy. You pick,” said Hall, who is 
married to Seminole Tribe member Eli Hall. 

A fighter in the Tribe’s youth boxing 
program when she was just 15, Hall earned 
her mettle by hunting armadillo, snakes 
and hogs with her bare hands in nearby 
Cannon Hammock just 10 minutes from 
Billie Swamp. She became a tour guide at 
the venue in 2013. 

Wovoka Tommie, acting director of 
Billie Swamp, said Hall was trained in late 
June by long-time alligator wrestler Paul 
Simmons. A male employee, Julian Keen, 
also completed training. Both debuted to 
public audiences that same week. 

According to tradition, potential 
wrestlers must request permission from 
a member of the Snake Clan. In this case, 
Esther Gopher, who has carried on the 
tradition of her matrilineal ancestors, 
granted the approval. 

Everett Osceola, an alligator wrestler 
and Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum management 
trainee who has lectured about the practice, 
said Tribal women are traditionally 
prohibited from alligator wrestling. The 
unwritten law dates back to times of great 
strife, including wars, when the lives of 
women were held more sacred than men 
because they ensured the continuation of 
the matrilineal society. 

“Only women bear children and carry 
on the family,” Osceola said. 


Hall, who is Mexican, said no formal 
schooling could teach her how to maintain 
control over an alligator in face-to-face 
performances. For her, experience provided 
the best education. 

“I did some research to be a tour guide 
and then the critter shows taught me more 
about the do’s and don’ts,” Hall said. “The 
only creatures I am afraid of - do not like 
them one bit - are spiders. They make the 
hairs on my arms stand up.” 

Before entering the pit, Hall surveys the 
scene to assess the location of every living 
creature inside, including other handlers 
who assist during the show, other alligators, 
turtles and birds. She then says a silent and 


short prayer before confronting the gator. 

“I ask God to guide my hands over the 
animal,” Hall said. 

After the brief meditation, she 
surrenders her attention entirely to the 
massive amphibian that can rip limbs from 
humans in the blink of an eye. 

In the past year alone, three wrestlers 
have been bit by alligators on Seminole 
reservations. In fact, Billie Swamp 
employee Mike Alvarado suffered a bite to 
his hand while training with Hall and Keen. 
He is recuperating. 

“Is it worth the risk? Yes, definitely. My 
attitude has always been, ‘Whatever doesn’t 
kill you, makes you stronger,”’ Hall said. 
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From left, Van Samuels, Everett Osceola and Ian Tyson lend their expertise on Seminole culture and 
alligator wrestling June 18 during a culture sharing event at Stranahan House in Fort Lauderdale. 


Tribe shares culture 
at Stranahan House 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Freelance Writer 

FORT LAUDERDALE — A cool 
summer breeze blowing in from the New 
River and James E. Billie’s song Big 



Gordon Wareham 

Everett Osceola describes how Seminoles used 
alligators for food, clothing and trade. 


Alligator playing in the background created 
the ambiance for a Seminole culture sharing 
event June 18 at Stranahan House in Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Dubbed Seminole Stories: History of 
Seminole Alligator Wrestling, the event 
was held in conjunction with the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum and featured Museum 
management trainee Everett Osceola. 

It was the first in a three-part lecture 
series on Seminole history at the Stranahan 
House. 

“The Seminole people, Fort Lauderdale 
and the Stranahan House have a history 
together, and it’s important to teach that 
history and keep that friendship going,” 
Osceola said. 

Seminoles have traveled to Stranahan 
House since the early 20th century 
where they traded with Frank Stranahan 
and learned English from his wife, Ivy 
Stranahan. 

During his lecture, Osceola explained to 
attendees that Seminoles captured alligators 
for food and weapons and used their hides 
for clothing and trade. He explained how 
alligator capturing techniques evolved into 
alligator wrestling to entertain tourists; a 
PowerPoint presentation showed alligator 
wrestlers past to present. 

A question and answer session 
followed the lecture, and the audience had 
a chance to take photos with Wall E Gator, 
a baby alligator provide by Ian Tyson, of 
Native Village. 

The second lecture will be scheduled 
soon. 


East meets West as Hollywood 
seniors visit California Tribe 


Seminoles, Graton Rancheria Tribes share culture, history 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

SAN FRANCISCO — A group 
of seniors from Hollywood went on a 
sightseeing trip last month to San Francisco, 
a city known for its vintage cable cars, 
picturesque Fisherman’s Wharf and steep 
hills covered in quaint Victorian homes. 

The group was also enriched by a newly 
found kinship with the Federated Indians 
of Graton Rancheria. Meeting and having 
a cultural exchange with members of the 
Graton Rancheria Tribe were highlights of 
the trip. 

“They had to start from scratch,” 
Ruggy Jumper said. “It’s good to see how 
far they’ve come.” 

During their trips, the seniors make 
a point of visiting other Tribes; last year 
they visited the Oneida Indian Nation in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and they will visit the Alaska 
Native Heritage Center in Anchorage next 
month. Plans for next year include attending 
a pow-wow in Denver. 

The Graton Rancheria Tribe, a 
federation of Coast Miwok and Southern 
Porno groups located an hour drive north of 
San Francisco, was removed from federal 
trust by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1958 
to assist their assimilation into mainstream 
society. In 2000, they were reinstated when 
President Bill Clinton signed the Omnibus 
Indian Advancement Act, which restored 
the Tribe and all their rights and privileges, 
including the right to trust land. 

“It’s nice to know they are federally 
recognized again,” Nettie Stewart said. 
“They started with about 14 people and now 
they have about 1,300 enrolled members.” 

The seniors learned about the Tribe’s 
government, culture and casino. Members 
of the Tribe met with the group and 
showcased their arts and crafts. Mary 
Moore presented Graton Rancheria Tribal 
Council Representative Joanne Campbell 
with a beaded necklace in medicine colors. 

“They make baskets like we do, but 
they make some to carry infants and to cook 
in,” Stewart said. “They have to gather the 
material for their baskets, which is getting 
hard to find.” 

Stewart plans to send the Tribe 
examples of Seminole arts and crafts, 
including a doll, skirt and wood carving. 

The California Tribe’s hilly reservation 
is small, with only 254 acres. Jumper said 
the houses sit closely together. 

“Their land used to encompass the area 
from the Golden Gate Bridge to about 100 



Photo courtesy of Nettie Stewart 

Mary Moore, right, presents Graton Rancheria Tribal Council Representative Joanne Campbell with 
a beaded necklace in medicine colors during a senior trip to San Francisco. 


miles north,” Jumper said. 

The Seminoles share a tradition with 
the Graton Rancheria Tribe; both have 
important annual events only for Tribal 
members. One calls it Green Corn Dance; 
the other just calls it a community gathering. 
Like the Seminole Tribe, the California- 
based Tribe struggles with passing down 
their culture to the next generation. 

“One lady said her grandfather comes 
down from northern California to test her 
language skills,” Stewart said. “She is 
learning the language but none of the adults 
or kids speak it. She’s concerned it is dying 
and is trying to teach her children.” 

Other memorable aspects of the trip 
included a visit to Muir Woods, north of San 
Francisco; dinner on Fisherman’s Wharf; a 
ferry ride across the bay to Sausalito; and 
tours of Alcatraz and Golden Gate Park. 
The rapid weather fluctuations surprised 
Jumper. 

“The tour guide told us someone, maybe 
Mark Twain, said the coldest winter he ever 
spent was a summer in San Francisco,” 
Jumper said. “When we were on the ferry it 
was 70 degrees at Alcatraz and in the 40s by 
the Golden Gate Bridge.” 



Photo courtesy of Nettie Stewart 

Nettie and Lee Stewart take a picture with a 
Graton Rancheria quilt. 


Educators get schooled 
at Billie Swamp Safari 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Beverly Bidney 

Mary Robbins tries out the equipment in the FSU training room July 17 during a visit to Florida State 
University with a group of Big Cypress seniors. 


BIG CYPRESS — The tables were 
turned on more than 30 teachers this 
summer when the Tribe’s Florida Seminole 
Tourism Department hosted daylong 
learning adventures just for them at Billie 
Swamp Safari. 

“I loved every minute,” said Tiqua 
Carty, a fifth-grade teacher from Riverland 
Elementary School in Fort Lauderdale. 

Carty was one of five educators to get 
schooled on Native turf July 11 during a 
free summertime tour. Other Florida teacher 
groups were welcomed on different days 
throughout July when airboat rides, swamp 
buggy excursions and visits to Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum provided bushels of knowledge 
within the sights and sounds of the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

“It’s one thing to watch a video of 
butterflies in the Everglades. It’s another 
thing, and a great thing, to see them in 


reality, in the very biome that they live,” 
said Faith Chambers, a second-grade 
teacher from Riverland Elementary. 

Melissa Sherman, the promotional 
coordinator for Florida Seminole Tourism, 
said teachers were invited via the 
department’s Partners in Education Fam 
Tour. A fam tour is designed to familiarize 
business representatives, usually in the 
tourist industry, with a particular destination 
in hopes of luring more business. 

“They get enhanced tours that are made 
relevant to them. For educators, our goal is 
to provide an exciting learning experience 
that brings in new teachers, new schools 
and new field trips,” Sherman said. 

As a parent, Sherman knows that the 
Big Cypress attractions provide fun learning 
opportunities in many disciplines, including 
math, science, social studies and art. But 
when applied to the state’s Department 
of Education Sunshine State Standards, 
the experience satisfies specific mandated 
benchmarks. 


An afternoon at the Museum can hit 
on 12 social studies standards, including 
one that requires students to identify Native 
American Tribes from different geographic 
regions in North America and another that 
requires them to identify the causes and 
effects of the Seminole Wars. 

A guide provided to educators lists 29 
science and social studies benchmarks for 
grades three through seven that can be met 
during a school trip to Big Cypress. 

Two teachers from Hendricks Day 
School in Jacksonville were impressed 
enough after an hour-long swamp buggy 
tour through Everglades uplands with guide 
Colin Andrews that they began planning a 
future trip with 25 students. 

Andrews described the “sawgrass 
prairie” plants, wildlife and water in 
academic terms while keeping guests 
entertained and interested. Every minute 
was filled with information that ranged from 
how Asian buffalo arrived on the scene to 
what makes one of the most common plants 
in the hammock also the most 
important. 

“Call it the cabbage 
palm, the sabal palm or the 
swamp cabbage tree, it is 
not really a tree at all; it is a 
foundation for life,” Andrews 
said. The sabal palmetto was 
historically used for food, 
shelter, hunting tools and fire 
and for making clothing, rope 
and fishing nets. 

Jennifer Yates, a special 
education and entomology 
teacher, said that she and 
fifth-grade teacher Amba 
Kone attended the free tour 
to check out Big Cypress. 
Last year, a school field trip 
to another destination turned 
to disappointment when 
promises made on a website 
proved simply untrue. 

“This year we did 
reconnaissance and found 
ourselves pleasantly pleased. 
We’ll be taking back good 
news because this is absolutely 
a possibility,” Kone said. “It’s 
probably the best science and 
social studies field trip we can 
give the kids.” 


+ FSU 

From page 3A 


“We’re all fans,” Betty King said. “I like 
them all; it takes a whole team to win it.” 

Led by Monk Bonasorte, senior 
associate director of athletics, the group 
toured the training and weight room and the 
rehabilitation facility. 

They also had the opportunity to tour 
the locker room, players lounge, trophy 
room and coaches’ offices currently under 
construction. Renovations will include 


the incorporation of the new FSU logo. 
Patchwork symbols - including fire, man 
on horse and arrow - and traditional Tribal 
images adorn the walls. 

Seniors ate lunch in the players 
cafeteria, where team members posed 
for photos and autographed each item the 
Tribal members brought. 

After bowling in the FSU lanes and 
some shopping, seniors boarded the bus 
and returned home, hoping to see the team 
again during the season. Councilman Tiger 
already has his eye on the season opener 
versus Oklahoma State in Arlington, Texas. 



Eileen Soler 

Faith Chambers, left, and Tiqua Carty, both teachers at Riverland Elementary School in Fort Lauderdale, check out 
alligators at Billie Swamp Safari. The teachers were treated to a daylong tour of Big Cypress Reservation tourist 
attractions July 11 by Florida Seminole Tourism to prove the destination’s educational value for school field trips. 





Beverly Bidney 

Kyle Doney and Ken Doney watch the Jimbo Fisher Football Camp at the FSU training facility. 
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Raw material is dumped into the Powerscreen Titan 1800 sorting machine for separating cobble- 
stone, large pebbles and fine-screened shell at the Brighton Reservation shell pit in late May. 


Brighton shell pit 
digging up profit 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — A steady procession 
of dump trucks has traveled in and out of 
the Brighton Reservation shell pit thanks 
to an abundance of work from multiple 
sources, including the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the South Florida Water 
Management District (SFWMD). 

“It’s in full throttle now,” said Brighton 
Board Rep. Farry Howard. “Everything is 
running like a well-oiled machine. We’re 
just trying to make things more efficient.” 

The Army Corps and the SFWMD 
are using the shell pit fill to rebuild the 
1930s-era levy around Fake Okeechobee. 
The Brighton pit also provides material for 
private companies, area counties (including 
Glades, Okeechobee and Highlands) and 
the reservation. 

“If it’s on the reservation, we do it,” 
said Preston Platt, shell pit superintendent. 
“For anything built on the rez, the material 
comes out of our pit.” 

In addition to road work and buildings 
under construction, projects underway 
in Brighton include land improvements, 
culverts, ditches and pasture improvements 
for cattle owners. 

The 125-acre site opened in the late 
1960s. The Tribe utilized the land as a fish, 
turtle and gator farm before turning into a 
mining operation about 15 years ago. The 
Board took over the venture in 2011 and 
now makes a profit, Platt said. 

“It’s been a long, hard journey and we 
had plenty of help,” he said. “We do a lot 
of business away from the Tribe; most of it 
is outside work.” 

Fike oversized toys, earthmoving 
excavators dig in, take huge bites out of 


the ground and release it into massive haul 
trucks. A machine called the Powerscreen 
Titan 1 800 then sorts the raw earth. 

All material from the pit complies 
with state regulations and is certified by 
the Florida Department of Transportation 
(FDOT). Products from the shell pit 
include limestone or cobblestone, FDOT- 
certified large pebbles and fine-screened 
shell, or rough sand. 

The Brighton pit is the only one in the 
area with FDOT-approved shell for road 
bases, so towns including Fake Placid, 
Sebring, Avon Park, Clewiston and Moore 
Haven are customers. Recent upgrades on 
State Roads 70 and 78 were completed 
with Seminole fill. 

“Our closest competitor is in Ortona 
about 33 miles away,” Rep. Howard said. 
“We’re the only show in town.” 

Each heavily laden truck represents 
income for this Board operation. On 
one recent day, 337 trucks from several 
companies filled up. Typically, around 
nine or 10 trucks from about three or four 
companies pass through the check-out 
scales. Through the weigh station window, 
Melissa Gopher tracks every load that 
leaves. 

“I feel that we’re getting out there in 
the business world and competing against 
other mining operations,” said Gopher, 
scale house attendant. “We’re doing it pretty 
good. We get a lot of return customers.” 

The shell pit will run out of fill in three 
to five years, at which point Rep. Howard 
envisions the land used as a recreation area. 
Because the pits are only 8 feet deep, they 
can be turned into lakes for swimming, 
boating and jet skiing. Platt said they will 
look for other land on the reservation to 
continue the mining operation in Brighton. 


Fort Pierce community 
center construction 
passes halfway mark 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT PIERCE — Standing amid the 
construction of a gymnasium, Seminole/ 
Stiles Construction officials declared 
the newly dubbed Chupco’s Fanding 
Community Center on the Fort Pierce 
Reservation slightly more than 50 percent 
completed. To celebrate the completion of 
the building’s shell, the company hosted a 
catered lunch for construction workers and 
community members July 3 on the location 
of the gym’s future basketball court. 

The gym is expected to occupy 
about two-thirds of the approximately 
18,000-square-foot complex that will also 
house Tribal departments, community 
meeting space, lounge and rooms for 
activities. Officials said the gym floor 
will be a rubber-type material that has 
the appearance of a wooden court. When 
construction is finished, kids will have a 
new indoor facility to practice their jump 
shots and layups. 


“Right now, they play in their 
front yards,” said Alexander Tommie, 
Hollywood Council special assistant, who 
addressed workers at the luncheon along 
with Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola. 

A grand opening ceremony for the 
center is scheduled for Sept. 25. 

Tommie said recent decisions made 
about the center include finalizing its name 
- Chupco’s Fanding Community Center - 
and determining the facility will have two 
swimming pools. A regular outdoor pool 
and a kiddie pool are slated for completion 
in October. 

In addition to being a “topping 
off ceremony,” the lunch served as an 
appreciation for the workers’ safety. 

“This celebrates the safety of the 
workers and encourages them to continue 
with no accidents,” said Terry Hardmon, 
Seminole/Stiles senior project manager. 

Hardmon and project manager Peter 
Picard handed out more than a dozen raffle 
prizes to workers. The prizes included gift 
cards, tools and a shiny, new hard hat. 



Kevin Johnson 

Alexander Tommie, Hollywood Council special assistant, speaks to construction workers and 
community members during a luncheon at Chupco’s Landing Community Center in Fort Pierce 
July 3. Officials said construction of the center is more than halfway completed. 


Indian Country profile: Journalist 
Hattie Kauffman impacts media world 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Hattie Kauffman has the distinction of 
being the first Native American television 
reporter to file a story on a national evening 
news broadcast, but she hopes she won’t be 
the last. 

“Our culture is vibrant with storytelling; 
that’s what reporting is,” said Kauffman, a 
four- time Emmy Award winning journalist 
and member of the Nez Perce Tribe. “I often 
talk to Native American kids and encourage 
them to go into the news business. That’s 
our culture; we are storytellers.” 

The story by Kauffman in 1989 that 
turned out to be historically significant 
reported on an airliner whose fuselage 
peeled back after taking off from Hawaii. 
It aired on ABC’s evening newscast. 
Unknown to Kauffman, she had broken a 
barrier for Native American journalists, and 
the story was later featured in a display of 
firsts at the Newseum in Washington, D.C. 

“I was just doing my job. I didn’t know 
I had broken that barrier until they called 
me years later,” she said. 

During her childhood, Kauffman’s 
parents moved the family of seven children 
between the Nez Perce Reservation in Idaho 
and Seattle. Those years gave her a strong 
work ethic. 

“Our culture is vibrant 
with storytelling; that’s 
what reporting is. I 
often talk to Native 
American kids and 
encourage them to go 
into the news business. 
That’s our culture; we are 
storytellers.” 

- Hattie Kauffman 


“We were a poor, urban Native 
American family,” Kauffman said. “I 
always knew I had to work. I didn’t want to 
go back to poverty.” 

Her journalism 
career began with 
a scholarship to the 
University of Minnesota, 
an internship at WCCO- 
TV in Minneapolis and 
an apprentice program 
at KING-TV in Seattle, 
which led to jobs as 
general assignment 

reporter and news anchor. 

Kauffman said she 
learned to report without 
bias. As a reporter 
covering a fishing dispute 
between Native American 
Tribes and Washington 
state in the 1970s, she had 
to remain objective. 

“I went into it as a 
reporter, not a Native 
American,” she said. 

“I interviewed both 
sides and told the story 
objectively. I couldn’t 
take my culture into the job.” 

After leaving Seattle, Kauffman 
became a correspondent for ABC’s Good 
Morning America and then went to CBS, 
where she had an esteemed 22-year career. 

She was a correspondent and substitute 
anchor on CBS This Morning , as well as a 
reporter for 48 Hours , Street Stories , Sunday 
Morning , CBS Special Reports , The Early 
Show , CBS Evening News and CBS Radio. 

Throughout her career, Kauffman 
volunteered for assignments other people 
didn’t want; she credits that for her success. 

“I became the go-to gal because I was 
always saying yes,” she said. “It opened 
doors; one door leads to the next. You don’t 
know what saying yes at this moment will 
lead to down the road.” 

Kauffman learned from the people she 
reported on, including an impoverished 
woman in Mexico City. On assignment for 
Good Morning America , she told the story 
of 30,000 people who lived at the Mexico 
City garbage dump. 


“It was the worst poverty I could 
imagine and it changed my perspective on 
the poverty of my childhood,” Kauffman 
said. “I asked a woman 
what was the most 
valuable thing she owned 
and she said it was her 
family. It changed my 
life.” 

The encounter 

prompted Kauffman to 
always have a balanced 
view her work and the 
people she interviews. 

“I always attempt to 
treat everyone with the 
same type of dignity and 
tell their stories in the 
most honest way I can,” 
she said. 

Watching Tanna 
Beebe, of the Cowlitz and 
Quinault Tribes, report 
the news on KIRO in 
Seattle inspired Kauffman 
as a child. 

“She was a role 
model for me,” Kauffman 
said. “She showed me an 
American Indian woman could be on TV.” 

While frequent travel meant time away 
from her two children, Kauffman found 
strength through her faith and her family. 

“My son says he grew up in an editing 
room,” Kauffman said. “But it gave them 
a worldly view, a bigger picture of what 
America is and who we are in it. There are 
sacrifices and rewards in all the choices we 
make.” 

Kauffman retired in 2012 and returned 
home to Seattle to write her memoir Falling 
Into Place: A Memoir of Overcoming , 
which was published last year. 

The book is available on the websites 
of Amazon, Barnes & Noble, Christian 
Book and IndieBound. 

On May 3 1 , she was the commencement 
speaker at College of Menominee Nation, 
where she gave the graduating class of 2014 
a recipe for success. 

“I told them they can succeed,” 
Kauffman said. “It’s just showing up and 
doing more than is expected of you.” 



_ 
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Broadcast journalist and author 
Hattie Kauffman, of the Nez Perce 
Tribe, became the first Native 
American reporter to file a story on a 
national evening news broadcast. 


Princess Committee collecting school 
supplies for Flandreau Indian School 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

To help students at the Flandreau 
Indian School in South Dakota kick off 
the new school year right, the Princess 
Committee is holding a school supply drive 
through August. Collection bins are located 
in Tribal offices at Hollywood, Big Cypress 
and Brighton Reservations. 

“The kids in Flandreau can’t get 
supplies easily,” said Princess Committee 
Chairwoman Wanda Bowers, organizer 
of the drive. “I remember getting new 
notebooks, pens and pencils every year, and 
it made me feel good. I hope our community 
will feel good by giving to these kids who 
can’t afford supplies.” 

A boarding school founded in 1892, 
Flandreau houses 380 students in grades 
nine through 12. 

The Princess Committee will send the 
donations in time for start of the new school 
year Sept. 4. 

Supplies needed include pens, pencils, 
loose-leaf paper and spiral notebooks. 

The Princess Committee has collected 
clothing year-round since 2006, but this is 
the first time it organized a drive specifically 
for school supplies. Bowers is spearheading 
the effort with Gloria Wilson. 

“I just like to motivate the community,” 
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Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie, left, and Jr. Miss Brianna Blais-Billie donate school supplies 
at Seminole Tribe Headquarters for students at Flandreau Indian School in South Dakota. 


Bowers said. “When they are out shopping get some for the Flandreau kids. I hope 
for supplies for their kids, maybe they can everyone will donate something.” 


♦ PROMOTIONS 

From page 1A 


Departments include Table Games, 
Slots, Cash Operations, Poker, Marketing, 
Food and Beverage, Hard Rock Five, 
Hotel Operations and Hard Rock Cafe. 
The program began in 2003 as a two-phase 
program but now has five phases. Trainees 
work with more senior members of the 
Seminole Gaming team as they complete 
each phase. 

The program is open to all Tribal 
members ages 18 and older who have 
at least a high school diploma or GED. 
Not everyone who enters the program 
graduates, but some continue to work in 
Gaming without continuing in the program, 
said Ervina Capricien, TCD director. 

“We have 1 8 in the program and would 
like to have 25 by the end of the year,” said 
Capricien, a graduate of the program. “To 
gamer more interest in the program, I tell 
everyone I meet that even if they don’t 
want a career in Gaming, they should know 
the business of the Tribe. Come into the 
program just to learn about the gaming 
business.” 

Osceola and Karissa Tommie are the 
first to graduate to the third phase. 

Tommie said she joined TCD four years 
ago to make something of herself. With her 
promotion into phase three, Tommie was 
named Revenue Audit assistant manager at 
the Hard Rock Tampa. She has worked in 
every department except Audio/Video and 
IT. 


“Graduating to phase three means a lot 
because now I know how each department 
works with one another and how the casino 
flows,” said Tommie, originally from Fort 
Pierce Reservation. “It’s almost like going 
to college, finishing your degree and having 
a career out of it. It’s a big accomplishment 
for me.” 

Tommie is also working toward a 
bachelor’s degree in finance. 

“I just love numbers; Em so passionate 
for it,” she said. “They just make sense to 
me.” 

Tommie wants to work her way up in 
the Finance Department to become manager 
and director. The program motivates her, 
she said. 

“I never know where Ell find myself 
years down the line, but Ell be prepared 
for whatever comes my way,” she said. “It 
makes me want to push myself further. Em 
still young and have a lot more to gain and 
Em willing to do it.” 

Eight trainees have graduated from 
TCD. Current trainees are younger than 
ever, with the average age in the late 20s. 
When Capricien joined the program in 
2005, ages averaged in the mid-30s. 

“It excites me because they grew up 
with distributions and are still interested in 
the program” Capricien said. “Some college 
kids have picked certain degrees, so they 
can come back and work for Gaming, which 
is awesome.” 

Osceola’s responsibilities as director 
of Hospitality include orientation instructor 
to help new hires understand the casino 
atmosphere. 


“Em the first person team members 
hear from; during orientation Em the first 
speaker,” he said. “I shake them up, wake 
them up and get them rocking and rolling.” 

Osceola also helps recruit employees, 
cultivates relationships with universities, 
and helps Capricien find and retain TCD 
participants. 

“We encourage people to finish the 
program,” Osceola said. “If they find a 
department they excel in or enjoy, they can 
usually wind up working there. The program 
helps people find their niche in Gaming. 
There are a lot of careers in Gaming, not 
just on the casino floor.” 

Tommie has learned a lot about the 
gaming business and about herself through 
TCD, she said. 

“We have to do something for ourselves 
to grow,” she said. “Whatever we do, we 
have to do it to the best of our abilities and 
at the highest level. You have to work hard 
for what you want.” 

Capricien hopes more hard working 
Tribal members will join the program. 

“It’s rewarding when they are here, 
want to learn about our business and go 
out into the community and tell other 
people why they should join the program,” 
Capricien said. “Gaming is a major part of 
our Tribal business; it’s how we get most 
of the money. More Tribal members should 
know more about the business.” 

For more information about the Tribal 
Career Development program, contact 
Ervina Capricien at Ervina. Capricien@ 
seminolehardrock. com. 
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Fourth of July festivities ignite explosion of fun 







Kevin Johnson 

Joellen Schillaci applies face paint to Akeelah Mitchell during Brighton’s Fourth of July 
celebration at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena July 4. 


Eileen Soler 

Dosia Osceola and Elizabeth Rodriguez soar 
through the sky on a zip line ride during the Big 
Cypress Reservation July 4 celebration. 


' j/NAL 


Kevin Johnson 

Amya Gomez goes headfirst into the water at the bottom 
of a giant water slide during a Fourth of July celebration at 
Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce July 3. 


Eileen Soler 

Comedian George Lopez is honored 
with a Seminole patchwork jacket from 
the Big Cypress Council Office following 
a July 4 special performance at the 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena show barn. 










Eileen Soler 


July 4 fireworks light up the sky over the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena at the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Lonnie Billie eyes up the mark during a 
horseshoe match July 4 at Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena on Big Cypress Reservation. 


Kevin Johnson 

Chance Doctor enjoys a beverage during Brighton’s 
Fourth of July celebration. 


Gordon Wareham 

Isabella Motlow chows down during the watermelon eating contest at the Hollywood 
Reservation July 4 celebration. 


Gordon Wareham 

Pete and Rossana Hahn, along with their festively dressed baby Skyla, pose for a photo July 
4 during the Hollywood Reservation’s Fourth of July celebration at Seminole Estates. 


Kevin Johnson 



Kevin Johnson 

Dakoya Nunez grabs the rope during a tug-of-war contest at Brighton’s Fourth of July celebration at 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena July 4. 


Max Vielot takes the plunge down a giant 
inflatable water slide at Fort Pierce’s Fourth 
of July event. 


Kevin Johnson 


Gordon Wareham 

James Holt competes in the belly flop contest during Hollywood’s Fourth of July celebration. His splash won him first place. 


Tyra Baker, left, and Kalgary Johns show their Independence Day spirit during Brighton’s 
Fourth of July celebration. In addition to balloon hats, the community offered a variety of 
activities, including cornhole and horseshoe tournaments, carnival rides and fireworks. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



Identifying 


Boy’s anguish captured 
by teacher’s keepsakes 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This photograph shows the sixth-grade class at Clewiston Elementary School, 1958-59. David Billie may be the second boy from the left in the last row. 



A handwritten note by young David Billie explains his absence from Clewiston Elementary School. 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

The objects that the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum preserves for the Seminole Tribe 
often record a moment in time. A letter 
written by a soldier during the Seminole 
War, a newspaper documenting the opening 
of the Tampa Hard Rock or a photograph of 
a church event in the 1930s all tell the story 
of the Tribe through a singular point in the 
past. 

The photograph cannot show what 
happened the second after the photographer 
snapped the picture, the newspaper cannot 
tell another person’s perspectives of the 
recorded events, and the letter from a 
soldier cannot explain what happened to 
him after he put the pen down. But looking 
at a historic object can mentally transport 
people back in time to experience that 
moment, even if they were not there in the 
first place. If they were there, then each 
piece of the past - whether a photograph 
or other memorabilia - brings back a flood 
of memories, so they can experience them 
all again. 

James Kimbrel, a teacher at Clewiston 
Elementary School in the 1950s, kept a 
note from a Seminole child in his class, 
David Billie, and a picture of the class. 
One day, David was absent from school, 
and the next day he brought a note to 
explain his absence. In the note he tells the 
heartbreaking story of his family’s search 
for his missing elderly grandfather. It does 
not mention if David’s family ever found 
him. The poignant note stayed in Kimbrel’s 
heart. He and his wife, Glenda, kept the 
note and the picture for many years, even 
after they moved from Clewiston to the 
Florida panhandle. And after Kimbrel 


passed away, Glenda Kimbrel still 
treasured the memories. She contacted the 
Museum a few months ago to tell the story 
and share the memories. She wondered if 
the Museum could find the boy who wrote 
the note. He was a part of Kimbrel’s class 
in 1958-59. 

Tribal historian Willie Johns filled 
in some blanks for Glenda Kimbrel. He 
identified members of David’s family, 
including his grandfather. The grandfather 
mentioned in the note was Charlie Cypress, 
the talented canoe maker who spent many 
years working at a Seminole village in 
Silver Springs, Fla. And he did indeed 


survive the incident detailed in David’s 
note. Cypress was well-known for his 
longevity, and it is said he live well into his 
100s. The Museum is proud to have one of 
his canoes in its collection. 

But the Museum does not have a key 
to every part of the past and needs the 
community’s help to fill in the pieces of 
other life stories. If you would like to help, 
or if you have a story you’d like help with, 
contact the Museum at 863-902-1113. Ask 
for the Collections Division. Museum staff 
can help find pictures and other objects to 
bring back treasured memories to you and 
your family. 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the past 

Jumper 

The Start of 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in 
the July 9, 1999 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

I have been asked many times: How 
did The Seminole Tribune get started? 
The Tribune has a long 
history. It actually started 
back in 1956 before the 
Seminole Tribe was even 
organized. 

At that time the late 
Alice Osceola and I began 
writing the Seminole 
News. We ran the paper 
out of my home. I supplied 
news about the Hollywood 
Reservation, and Alice 
brought in news from the 
Trail. 

We charged 10 cents a 
copy, and we usually sold just enough to 
afford to put out the next paper. It was 
pretty simple by today’s standards, but 
we kept it going. 

The paper went on for three months. 
Then, I got sick and Alice didn’t think 
she could do the paper by herself, so we 
stopped. 

But some other people thought they 
would put the paper out, and they took 
over. They changed the name to the 
Smoke Signal. They tried to run it but 
dropped the project after a few times. 
Then, some other people picked it up 
and they put out more issues and they 
dropped it, too. 

Then one day in 1979, Chairman 
James Billie called me into his office and 
asked me if I could run the newspaper 
again. At first I told him I didn’t want 
to, but I thought it was important to 
have the paper for Tribal news and to let 
people know what was going on. 

I talked to two ladies about what 
James had asked. The two ladies - 
Barbara Doctor and Twila Perkins - got 
excited about the idea of a newspaper 
and they said, “Betty, do it! We’ll help 
you. We’re both good typists. We’ll 
work hard.” 

After thinking about it some more, I 
decided to give it a try. So, I went back 
to the Chairman and told him I thought it 
over and I will try to make the newspaper 
go for the Tribe. 

So, we started - the three of us ladies 
- and in two weeks the Alligator Times 
came out for the first time, replacing the 
old Seminole News. I handed over the 


The Tribune 


first issue to James Billie and told him 
this was our first. 

I think he was surprised to see it 
and that we produced the newspaper 
in two weeks. This was our beginning, 
and we promised to get the paper out on 
time. We did the paper for a long time. 

For some time, my son 
Moses Jumper Jr. was 
the editor. 

By 1982, the 
newspaper was changed 
again. The Chairman 
changed the name to 
The Seminole Tribune 
and I came back to be 
the editor. Around this 
time we added Virginia 
Mitchell and later Marlin 
Billie. Eater, we added 
Pete Gallagher. 

Today, we have 
many new people and faces. Virginia, 
Pete and I are still here, but we also got 
Dan McDonald, Melissa Sherman, Ernie 
Tiger, Elrod Bowers, Libby Blake and 
Valerie Frank on staff, and a bunch of 
freelance writers and contributors. Now 
we have people covering events from 
other reservations and wherever news 
pops up. We are also responsible for the 
Tribal Internet content. 

Sometimes I think of the old days, 
and I get sad because some things aren’t 
as good as they once were. But I’m glad 
to see the changes in The Seminole 
Tribune. This newspaper has come a 
long way and I’m happy to say it’s a lot 
better now than it ever was in the old 
days. 

One of the reasons I think the paper 
is still around and still will be around 
is the spirit of my grandmother Mary 
Tiger. She always told me that once you 
start something, make sure you finish it. 
She didn’t like me going off to school in 
Cherokee, N.C. to learn the white man’s 
language. She was against it. 

But when I finally graduated and 
came home, she was proud of me for 
sticking with it and finishing. She was 
one of the first to give me a hug and 
to tell me she was proud of what I had 
done. 

That’s the way I feel about The 
Seminole Tribune. I feel it won’t stop 
now. It has been started and it’s on its 
way and it won’t stop. I’m proud that 
I’ve had a part in helping to keep this 
Tribal newspaper going and trust it will 
be going for a long time to come. 




Seminole Tribune archive photo 

Former editor-in-chief Betty Mae Jumper reviews copies of The Seminole Tribune. 


Keeping up with the Johnses: A history of the Johns Camp 


SUBMITTED BY MATTHEW G. FENNO 
Archaeological Field Technician 

The Johns families are Oconee 
descendants who settled on the Brighton 
Reservation in the 1930s and into the 1940s. 

They established several camps on 
the reservation, one of which consisted of 
dozens of family members, including Tribal 


historian Willie Johns. 

Son of Arlene Johns, Willie lived 
at the camp for many years. His mother 
and her sisters also lived in the Bluefields 
area, located approximately 18 miles west 
of Fort Pierce. In the 1940s, the family 
moved to Okeechobee and then to Brighton 
Reservation, traveling between the two 
areas when work was available. 


The first camp was located in the 
northern portion of the reservation, but 
they did not live there long. The hammock 
flooded. After their occupancy of that 
camp, the Johns family moved back to 
Okeechobee. At some point in the 1940s the 
Johns set up a second camp near the Red 
Bam and the John Josh Camp to work on 
the reservation. The third camp was located 
near present day Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School and Field Office in the north 
central portion of the reservation. 

Willie was born in an Okeechobee 
hospital in 1 95 1 but was raised on Brighton 
Reservation in the fourth camp, the Johns 
Camp, located in the central portion of the 
reservation. Willie had two sisters and 22 
cousins living at the camp at one point. 
Connie Whidden, a cousin of Willie, has 
continuously inhabited the camp for 40 
years. 

The camp had nine permanent stmctures 
and a few temporary stmctures. Willie said 
six were living quarters. The stmctures 
were chickee-style houses with pine posts 
and palm thatch roofing. The buildings were 
enclosed on all sides with two-by-four studs 
and plywood with an opening at the top for 
light and circulation. 

The main stmcture in the camp was the 
Big House, which belonged to the camp’s 
matriarch, Dolly Johns (Figure 1). The 
camp also included a flower garden that had 
all types of Hibiscus bushes. 

Before electricity, the camp only 
contained a hand pump, but once electricity 
was installed in 1957, the inhabitants of the 
camp built a shower with an electric water 
pump. 

The camp also contained a basketball 


hoop - made out of a bicycle tire - on a 
cabbage palm tree. After basketball games, 
the family would sometimes play baseball 
next to the camp and football under the 
water tower. The area would flood but they 
would play in the mud, using no equipment 
besides the balls. Willie said they played 
with boys from around the reservation and 
games would get rough. 

“Everyone wanted to challenge the 
Johns boys,” he said. 

In another hammock to the east, the 
Johns Camp had a garden (Figure 2) that 
was used by both the Johns family and Lois 
and Howard Micco. They mainly grew 
com, beans and squash, but they also grew 
pumpkins - in a unique way. Willie and his 
family burned a palm tree and allowed it to 
fall. They then planted the pumpkins and 
grew them along the fallen palm. 

The hammock around the camp had 
many mulberries that were collected for 
food. Bananas were grown behind a few 
houses with citms in the neighboring 
hammocks. The family hunted daily for 
meat and fished in a pond across the road 
to the east of the camp. The pond dried 
up when they drained the Everglades. The 
inhabitants also fished in Hamey Pond 
Canal, which, Willie said, was beautiful 
before it was expanded and dredged. 

To the south of the camp, Willie’s uncle 
Barfield Johns had a house. In between 
Barfield’s house and the Johns Camp, 
Barfield had a large hog pen that was located 
in the pond bordering the eastern portion 
of the hammock. Barfield was also a cattle 
hand at the Robert’s Ranch in Immokalee. 
He traveled back and forth to his house in 
Brighton when not working at the ranch. 



Photo courtesy of THP0 

Figure 2: Pictured is a 1957 aerial with site 
boundary (red), garden location (green) and 
Barfield Johns house (yellow). 


The Johns Camp is a lasting impression 
of the life and family-clan organization on 
Seminole reservations. These traditions 
and historical accounts must be recorded 
to preserve the information for future 
generations. 

If you have any information about the 
Johns Camp or if you would like to nominate 
a site to the Tribal Register, contact the 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office at 863- 
983-6549. 



Photo courtesy of THP0 

Figure 1: Johns Camp matriarch Dolly Johns poses with Julie Johns on her knee. 
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Help protect your family from 
lead contamination in the home 


Summer fun safety: 
Prevent skin cancer 


SUB M ITTED BY MISHKA SHAW 
Environmental Protection Specialist 

Lead is a highly toxic metal that when 
absorbed into the body may cause a range 
of health problems, primarily in young 
children. If absorbed into the body, lead 
may damage the blood, nerves, brain, 
kidney and other vital organs. It may 
also cause behavioral problems, learning 
disabilities, seizures and in very extreme 
undetected cases, may lead to death. 

Even though lead-based paint was 
banned in the United States in 1978, many 
other finishes besides paint contain lead. 
It is most commonly found in ceramic tile 
from Mexico and other Latin American 
countries that still use lead paint in tile 
and ceramics manufacturing. These tiles 
only pose a problem when the glazing is 
damaged. 

It is important to use a trained 
contractor during any home renovations to 
take special precautions during and after 
the repair to minimize and remove any lead 
dust from the home. Particular attention 
should be paid to homes built before 1978 
and any renovations utilizing imported 
ceramics. 


Deteriorated, lead-based paint or 
lead dust can mix with soil and become 
tracked in to the home; children may 
play in this contaminated soil or put 
contaminated objects in the mouth. While 
the Environmental Protection Agency has 
made a significant effort to clean up lead 
dust and to train contractors, it is important 
to stay informed. Here are a few tips to 
protect families from lead in the home: 

• If young children live in or frequently 
visit a home built before 1978, have their 
blood level tested as early as age 1 . 

• Frequently wash toys and surfaces 
with a damp paper towel to reduce dust 
contamination; discard the paper towel. 

• Take off shoes when entering the 
house. 

• Always use caution when using 
imported ceramic tableware. If broken 
or cracked, discontinue use and discard 
immediately. 

• When remodeling or renovating, stay 
away from the area if possible; if that is 
not an option, use a trained contractor and 
ensure dust is removed daily. 

• Renovate one room at a time, and seal 
off the work area from the rest of the house, 
including any heating or ventilation ducts, 


using heavy plastic sheets (6-millimeters 
thick is good). 

• Mop and vacuum regularly to 
eliminate lead dust contamination. Debris 
from lead-based paint, dust removal or 
renovation should be double bagged and 
disposed in limited quantities in household 
trash. Never bum lead debris. 

• Never dump liquid wastes, including 
wash water, onto the ground. Filter waste 
water through a cloth filter before dumping 
into a sanitary sewer or toilet. 

• Keep guns and ammunition away 
from children. Ammunition, including 
pellets from pellet guns, often contains 
lead. Children who come in contact with or 
who play with lead ammunition can have 
elevated levels of lead. It is always best to 
store all guns and ammunition away from 
children and preferably out of the home 
altogether. 

• Have homes and yards tested for lead 
by a professional. 

If you are planning any home 
renovations or repairs and believe you 
may be exposed to lead, contact the 
Environmental Resource Management 
Department (ERMD) at 954-965-4380 for 
more details on prevention and cleanup. 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

T his month I’d like to focus on 
summer fun safety for your 
skin. I’m talking about skin 
cancer and prevention. Living in Florida, 
we have to be extra careful about the sun 
and its ultraviolet (UV) rays, which may 
not only cause wrinkles, blotches and 
spots on the skin but may also cause skin 
cancer. 

Skin cancer is the most common type 
of cancer in the United States. Melanoma 
is the most dangerous type of skin cancer 
and the leading cause of death from skin 
disease. Melanoma can also affect the 
iris, or colored part of the eye. 

The good news is skin cancer can 
almost always be cured when detected 
and treated early. 

To help prevent skin cancer, get in 
the habit of always wearing sunscreen. 
The best sunscreens are SPF 1 5 or higher. 
SPF stands for sun protection factor, a 
way to rate sun exposure. The SPF of a 
sunscreen is a measure of the time it takes 
to produce a sunburn on a person wearing 
sunscreen compared to the time it takes 
to produce a sunburn on a person not 
wearing sunscreen. 

This varies from person to person, so 
apply sunscreen at least 30 minutes prior 
to sun exposure and be sure to reapply 
every two to three hours. Whenever 
possible, reapply after sweating or 
swimming. 

Cover up the most delicate parts of 
your body like your face by wearing a 


hat, which will help 
prevent wrinkles. 

The sun’s UV rays 
are at their strongest 
between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. Try to avoid 
direct sun exposure 
during these hours. 

Skin cancer 
affects people of all 
ages, so remember to 
protect your little ones while out playing 
in the sun. 

Wearing dark-colored clothing 
offers more protection against the sun. A 
white T-shirt, for example, provides little 
resistance to UV rays, particularly if it 
gets wet. It is also important to protect 
your eyes by wearing sunglasses to shield 
not only your eyes but also the delicate 
skin around the eyes. Sunglasses with 100 
percent UV protection are best. 

Another important thing to remember 
is to check your skin once a month for 
anything that may look unusual. Learn 
where your moles are and their usual look 
and feel. Check for anything new, like a 
new mole that looks different from your 
other moles; new red or darker color flaky 
patch that may be a little raised; change 
in the size, shape, color or feel of a mole; 
sore that doesn’t heal; or new flesh- 
colored firm bump. 

Contact your doctor immediately 
if you find anything that concerns you. 
Better to be safe than sorry. 

Protect the body’s largest organ: your 
skin. You will be glad you did. 


Plan now for back-to-school 
immunizations for kids 



Tribal clinics, Florida Department of Health offer required shots 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 


SUBMITTED BY B OB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

No time passes faster than summer 
vacation, which means it is never too 
early to think about back-to-school 
immunizations for kids. 

Florida Department of Health (DOH) 
offices have revved up their immunization 
campaigns to help parents who do not 
have their children vaccinated by their 
family doctors or Tribal clinics, which 
is the preferred way. Special events and 
expanded efforts are underway. 

“One of the most important things 
parents can do is to protect their children 
against diseases by having them fully 
immunized,” said Paula Thaqi, health 
officer of DOH-Broward. “Vaccines have 
helped us wipe out diseases that used to kill 
our children by the thousand.” 

Public schools open Aug. 18. 
According to Florida law, children cannot 
start school unless they are up to date on 
six vaccinations that protect against nine 
contagious and potentially fatal childhood 
diseases. The same is true at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School and Ahfachkee 
School. 

Seminole clinics give all required 
back-to-school immunizations. Parents can 
make an appointment for their children and 
be ready for school in advance. For details, 
visit www.semtribe.com/Services/Health. 
aspx. 

In addition, the DOH gives free 
immunizations paid for by the federal 
Vaccines for Children program: 

DOH-Broward: All recommended 
immunizations are offered at DOH health 
centers. In addition, a two-week back- 
to-school event is set for Aug. 4-19 at 


Lauderhill Mall, 1267 NW 40 
Ave., Lauderhill. The highlight 
will be an outreach event and 
health fair from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m. on Aug. 16. For details, 
visit www.browardchd.org/ 
vaccinations. aspx or call 954- 
467-4705. 

DOH-Hendry: For details, 
visit www.floridahealth.gov/ 
chdHendry/index.html or call 
863-674-4041. 

DOH-Okeechobee : F or 
details and appointments, call 
863-462-5819. 

DOH-Collier: For details, visit 

www.floridahealth.gov/chdcollier/ 
immunizations.html or call 239-252-7300. 

DOH-Hillsborough: Back-to-school 
immunization events are set for Aug. 
9 and Aug. 16. For details, visit www. 
hillscountyhealth.org/immunizations.htm 
or call 813-307-8077. 

DOH- St. Lucie: For details, visit www. 
floridahealth.gov/chdStLucie/services/ 
immunizations.htm or call 772-462-3800. 

Immunizations are especially 
important for children entering kindergarten 
and seventh grade because different 
requirements kick in at those grade levels. 
Vaccinations required for school include: 

Diphtheria, tetanus and pertussis 
(whooping cough): The DTaP vaccine 
given to babies and preschoolers in four 
to five doses protects against the three 
bacterial diseases. One additional dose, 
called Tdap, is given before seventh grade. 

Polio: A vaccine given to babies and 
preschoolers in three to five doses protects 
against the virus. Polio can lead to paralysis 
and death, but the vaccine has eliminated it 
from the United States. 


Measles, mumps, 
rubella (German 

measles): The MMR 
vaccine given to babies 
and preschoolers in two 
doses protects against 
viruses that cause 
the three respiratory 
diseases. 

Chickenpox: A 

vaccine given to babies 
and preschoolers in two 
doses protects against 
the varicella virus that 
causes chickenpox. One 
additional dose is given by the start of 
seventh grade. In adults, the virus can re- 
emerge and cause the painful skin condition 
called shingles. 

Hepatitis B: A vaccine given to babies 
in three doses protects against the virus, 
which can cause liver damage, chronic 
disease, cancer or even death. 

However, there are additional 
immunizations recommended by federal 
health officials. These include vaccines 
against flu (every year starting at age six 
months), rotavirus (three doses for babies), 
Haemophilus influenzae B (three to four 
doses for babies), pneumococcal disease 
(four doses for babies), hepatitis A (two 
doses for babies), human papillomavirus 
(three doses at age 11 or older) and 
meningococcal disease (two doses at age 
1 1 or older). 

Talk to your family doctor about those 
vaccines. 

The Affordable Care Act (Obamacare) 
requires health insurers to cover all the 
recommended vaccines for free, although 
some doctors charge for an office visit to 
give vaccines. 


SUBMITTED BY CON NIE W HIDDEN 
Health Director 

• Show your STOF Member Health 
Plan card to medical, dental and pharmacy 
providers prior to receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another 
primary health insurance plan, such as 
Medicare, show that card as well. The 
STOF Member Health Plan is always the 
payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan 
card that looks like this, contact a STOF 
Health clinic to request your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or 
call the Health Plan office to ensure your 
health care is covered by the Health Plan. 
Some services are limited or excluded from 
coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from 
the STOF Health Plan, please complete the 
form and return it to the STOF Health Plan 
office to ensure timely processing of your 
bills. Make sure to indicate whether care 
received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement 
for health care services in the mail, call the 
service provider and have them mail a copy 
of the itemized bill to STOF 
Health Plan Administration, P.O. 

Box 173129, Tampa, FL 33672 
to process your bill. This address 
is also on the back of your Health 
Plan card. In addition, bring the 
bill to a STOF Health clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from 
a collection agency for an unpaid 
health care bill, call the collection 
agency and ask that they submit 
an itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration to process 
your bill. 


In addition, please bring the bill to a 
STOF Health clinic. We may ask you to 
sign a release form to allow the collection 
agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if 
necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of 
benefits statement which provides detailed 
information about each medical and dental 
bill processed on your behalf. Please note 
that you are responsible to pay the service 
provider the amounts listed under the 
patient responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health 
care bills on your credit report, the STOF 
Health Plan office will attempt to resolve 
these debts for you. Contact the STOF 
Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of 
your credit report listing the unpaid health 
care bills and a signed release form allowing 
them to contact the collection agency on 
your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for 
processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health 
Plan office. 
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Photo courtesy of Connie Whidden 

Pictured is the STOF Member Health Plan card. 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 



COMPLETE EYEGLASS 
PACKAGES 


Complete eyeglass packages including frames from a 
special selection, polycarbonate lenses, 1 year warranty 
against scratches and breakage. 


% OFF DESIGNER 
FRAMES 


25 


from such names as Nike, Converse, Lucky, Guess and more 


Keep Your Grades 
In Focus. 



Eye Centers of Florida 


David C. Brown, M.D. and Associates • 12 Convenient Southwest Florida Locations 

239.939.3456 • www.ecof.com 


*This offer cannot be combined with any other offer. Not valid with insurance or managed care plans. Complete pair includes frames and lenses. Expires 9/30/2014. 


Denise's Health Insurance Story 

Last year Denise, an Alaska Native who lives in Washington DC, was uninsured. 

She could use IHS services, but the nearest clinic was hours away. She needed more 
options. Thanks to the Affordable Care Act and the special provisions for American 
Indians and Alaska Native shareholders, she qualified for free health care. Signing up 
took her only 20 minutes. 

"Once I finally got insurance I felt relieved. ..Having [insurance] has helped me have 
options for preventative care and I'm not waiting until I'm really sick to be seen. I 
am actually going to the doctor before things get worse." - Denise 


With insurance Denise can visit any doctor or hospital that accepts her plan, including 
IHS, tribal, and urban Indian health clinics. Get peace of mind like Denise. 


To learn how insurance can help you and 
your family, contact your Indian health clinic, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal, 
or call 1-800-318-2596 anytime 
(TTY: 1-855-889-4325). 
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Health Insurance Marketplace 
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Tribal members cross the peninsula for Wellness Conference 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

MARCO ISLAND — Bright yellow 
T-shirts filled the lobby, beach and meeting 
rooms at the Hilton Marco Island Beach 
Resort and Spa on opening day for the 2 1 st 
annual Seminole Wellness Conference. 

“We fought too long to die by our own 
hands,” read the back of the shirts. On the 
front was a drawing of a happy family. 

Five days of intensive health 
workshops, fun fitness activities, exciting 
field trips and emotional addiction recovery 
meetings followed for 200 adults and nearly 
200 children and teens on a mission to take 
charge of their bodies, minds and souls. 

Family Services Department director 
Helene Buster, who started the tribalwide 
Wellness Conference more than two 
decades ago, said the event provides a safe 
environment for Tribal members to seek 
or continue life-long healing after years of 
physical, mental and spiritual pain. 

Drug and alcohol recovery were at 
the core of the convention. Buster said 
75 to 100 Tribal members are typically in 
recovery programs at any given time, but 
those numbers represent only a portion of the 
people who use drugs and alcohol every day. 

“I hope everyone eventually learns 
that because you fall, it doesn’t mean you 
have to stay down. The No. 1 message is 
that we all have choices regardless of our 
circumstance,” said Buster, a recovering 
addict who is 26 years sober. 

Held July 20-24, the conference 
covered alcohol, drug and gambling 
addiction, and it also provided sessions on 
often connected issues, including diabetes, 
common childhood illnesses, obesity, 
codependency, mental health and family 
happiness. 

Attendees ranged from preschoolers 
to the elderly, from concerned community 
members to those who shared heartbreaking 
personal stories. 

“For me, the conventions are like 
coming home to visit family,” said Harold 



Eileen Soler 

A group of boys stay active on the beach at the Hilton Marco Island Beach Resort and Spa during a Recreation Department-led pickup football game. 
The game was one of many healthy activities available for kids and adults at the 21st annual Seminole Wellness Conference held from July 20-24. 


Baxley, who worked in the Tribe’s recovery 
program for more than a dozen years before 
becoming a Wellness Conference speaker. 

Baxley, a recovering alcoholic and 
current substance abuse counselor with a 
master’s degree in Christian psychology, 
said he still deals with the psychological 
scars of his childhood - even at age 68. He 


began drinking heavily at age 17 to escape 
a chaotic home life caused by alcoholic 
parents. 

“We all have to find our own bottom 
before climbing out. Usually that happens 
after a great and horrible consequence,” 
Baxley said. “I have 40 years of recovery 
and going to meetings, but I still haven’t 


heard it all.” 

Daily activities began with a sunrise 
beach walk. 

For children, sessions included arts and 
crafts, recreational sports and discussions 
about bullying and healthy communication. 
The Tribe’s Health Department Fitness 
Center provided older teens, adults 


and seniors with water aerobics, beach 
volleyball, personal workout sessions and 
kickboxing. 

Representatives from many Tribal 
social service departments offered 
information on myriad health-related topics 
at tables placed outside meeting rooms. 

Tribal members, none with less than one 
year of sobriety, peppered the conference 
with personal testimonials. 

Real Talk , a presentation created by 
Lewis Gopher, shared the hard truth about 
how “partying” nearly destroyed his life. 
Trouble with the law and the threat of losing 
his children led to his breaking point. 

“On May 30, 2011, I woke up scared. 
God put the fear of consequences into me, 
but at the same time, I knew that if I didn’t 
get high or drink that I had nothing to fear,” 
Gopher said. “I never knew life could be so 
simple.” 

Hope and faith were recurring themes 
in all presentations. 

Guest speaker Sonya McKee, a former 
heroin addict who is now a hard-core drug 
abuse counselor, said most addicts undergo 
a “spiritual awakening” during the recovery 
process that has little to do with formal 
religion. Instead, it has to do with several 
spiritual principles that include honesty, 
hope, faith, integrity, humility, awareness 
and love. 

The principles are included in 
Alcoholics Anonymous and Narcotics 
Anonymous programs. All the speakers and 
guests in recovery credited formal programs 
for their sobriety. 

For Buster, helping others get straight 
through sobriety programs is not only a 
function of the Family Services Department, 
it is a mission. 

She said the door is always open. 

“We can never make you do what you 
don’t want, but we can help you do what 
is mandated to stay out of jail, keep your 
children and turn your own problem into 
something that helps our Tribe,” Buster 
said. “And we will help you do it one day 
at a time.” 




Eileen Soler 

During a girls-only activity, moms, daughters and grandmothers participate in the Family Happiness: Working Together for 
Wellness session. Here, after drawing faces on paper plates, they show how frowns can be turned upside down into smiles. 


Eileen Soler 

Native American comedian and actor Tatanka Means gives a laugh-inspiring lecture about being Native in America during his 
Healthy Lifestyle Through Leadership session at the 21st annual Seminole Wellness Conference. 
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DRAIN and COVER 


DRAIN and COVER 

DRAIN standing water to stop mosquitoes from multiplying. 

• Discard: Old tires, drums, bottles, cans, pots and pans, broken appliances and other 
items that are not being used. 

• Empty and Clean: Bird baths and pet's water bowls at least once or twice a week. 

• Protect: Boats and vehicles from rain with tarps that do not accumulate water. 

• Maintain: The water balance (pool chemistry) of swimming pools. Empty plastic 
swimming pools when not in use. 

COVER your skin with dothing and use mosquito repellent. 

• Clothing: If you must be outside when mosquitoes are active, cover up. Wear shoes, 
socks, long pants, and long sleeves. 

• Repellent: Apply mosquito repellent to bare skin and dothing. Always use 
repellents according to the label. Repellents with OEE^ picaridin, oil of lemon 
eucalyptus, and IR3535 are effective. Use mosquito netting to protect children 
younger than 2 months. 

COVER doors and windows with screens to keep mosquitoes out. 

• Keep mosquitoes out of your house. Repair broken screens on windows, doors, 
porches, and patios. 
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Beverly Bidney 

LIMBER LIMBO: Trey Wilson resembles a rubber band as he bends and balances his way under 
the bamboo limbo stick during the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club poolside luau June 25 at 
Seminole Estates. 




Michelle McCoy 

SYNCH OR SWIM: Seminole women enjoy the Tampa water classes held at the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa pool every Wednesday from 1-2 p.m. From left are Susie 
Doctor, personal fitness trainer Nancy elites, Linda 0. Henry, Linda J. Henry, Maggie Garcia, 
nutritionist Korin Dietch, Nancy 0. Frank and Trisha Doctor. 


Eileen Soler 

FLIPPING FOR SUMMER: Troy Yescas flips 
a cartwheel on top of a high hill at the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

CORRALLING COWBOYS: Justin Hipp and Keith Lewis corral a group of bred 2-year-old cows July 
18 for the trip back to their respective pastures on Big Cypress Reservation. About 200 cows were 
separated by cattle owner and moved back to the pastures to await the birth of their calves. 




Beverly Bidney 

SENIOR MOMENT: Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger celebrates his 
birthday at Florida State University July 17 with a cake presented to him by 
the athletic department. 


Eileen Soler 

TAKING THE PLUNGE: One of three new baby otters at Billie 
Swamp Safari is enticed during a training session to swim 
into a fresh pool of cool water. The otter siblings are part of a 
growth spurt happening at the Big Cypress Reservation tourist 
destination. 


Beverly Bidney 

PRIVACY, PLEASE: A worker moves a prefabricated section 
of concrete wall to the side of Charleston Street adjacent 
to the Hollywood Reservation. The wall is similar to walls 
already in place on Atlanta Street and N. 64th Avenue. 







Beverly Bidney 

STEAM CLEANED: A worker pressure cleans the frame of a 102-by-70- 
foot airnasium being built on the Hollywood Reservation June 24. The 
30-foot-tall roof will offer permanent shade and cooler temperatures at 
the outdoor basketball court. 


Beverly Bidney 

SOS: Fire Rescue employees throw out a life 
preserver for Michael Onco, not pictured, as Melvin 
Lewis struggles to stay afloat after capsizing 
during the Big Cypress employee fun day canoe 
races July 18. 
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Beverly Bidney 

LAZY LIZARD: A brown basilisk 
lizard basks in the sun on a 
tree trunk outside the Seminole 
Estates clubhouse. Known as 
Jesus Lizards, this species of 
lizard can ‘walk’ on water on their 
hind legs, which have webbed 
feet. Males of this non-native 
species can grow to 2 feet long. 



Photo courtesy of the Tampa Bay Rays 

MEDICINE MANAGERS: Tampa Bay Rays manager Joe Maddon dons a Seminole 
patchwork shirt he received from medicine man Bobby Henry during a post- 
game conference June 9. Henry ‘cleansed’ Tropicana Field in an attempt to 
help improve the team’s record. Since his visit, the team has improved from a 
.365 winning percentage to a .618 percentage. 



Beverly Bidney 

PADDLE FRENZY: In foreground, Brian Billie rows his hardest against the winning team of Stephen Luongo and Jason Allis, of Fire 
Rescue, during the Big Cypress employee fun day canoe races. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


California Tribe claims 
sovereignty, launches online 
poker site 

SANTA YSABEL, Calif. — 

PrivateTable.com, launched by the 
federally recognized Santa Ysabel Band of 
Diegueno Mission Indians, is positioned 
to be the first regulated poker site in 
California, according to the Tribe’s claims 
of sovereign law. 

The move by Santa Ysabel comes 
in the face of lengthy fights between 
competing interests that have effectively 
stopped the state from passing an online 
gambling bill. 

“The Tribe’s I-gaming poker website, 
PrivateTable.com, accessible to adult 
California residents who register through 
the website, will be a legal alternative 
to the unregulated, illegal Internet- 
based gambling websites, operated 
from off-shore locations by operators of 
questionable character,” a Tribal press 
release stated. 

According to the release, the Tribe has 
decided to offer online poker based on its 
own Tribal sovereignty and provisions of 
the federal Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
(IGRA) that they say allow them to offer 
such games from their reservation. No 
other casino games will be offered through 
their site, though the Tribe left open that 
possibility in the future if allowed by 
IGRA. 

The PrivateTable site will only be 
available for real money play to residents 
located inside California. 

According to Casino.org, “challenges 
to the site are likely to emerge soon, 
either from the state or from other gaming 
interests in California who have been long 
lobbying for online poker legislation.” 

-Source: Casino.org 

Choctaws plan casino renovation 

PHILADELPHIA, Miss. 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
Tribal Chief Phyliss J. Anderson has 
signed refinancing documents with 
Trustmark Bank and Fifth Third Bank 
for a new loan package to renovate the 
Silver Star Hotel and Casino and reopen 
the Golden Moon Hotel and Casino. This 
connects with her previous signing of a 
$78-million loan package with Trustmark 
to refinance the Choctaws’ Pearl River 
Resort in Choctaw and the Bok Homa 
Casino in Jones County. 

Anderson assumed office in July 
2011 facing a decline in her Tribe’s most 
lucrative businesses and heightened 
scrutiny of Tribal finances, including an 
FBI raid on the Tribe’s Pearl River Resort 
and Casino. 

She became the Choctaw’s first 
elected female chief, running on a platform 
that declared “financial stability” as her 
“top goal,” despite intimidation, use of 
fear tactics and/or threats of jobs issues 
that plagued her predecessors. 

-Source: BayouBuzz.com 

Rookie Shoni Schimmel named 
WNBA All-Star Game MVP 

PHOENIX, Ariz. — Shoni Schimmel 
was recently named Women’s National 
Basketball Association (WNBA) All-Star 
Game most valuable player for scoring a 
record 29 points and leading her Eastern 
Conference All- Stars to a 125-124 victory 
over the West in this event’s first-ever 
overtime game. 

Schimmel became the first rookie to 
earn WNBA All-Star MVP honors as she 
sank seven 3 -pointers, also an All-Star 
record. A rookie who was an all-American 
at Louisville last season, Schimmel is a 
reserve guard for the Atlanta Dream; she 
had a solid rookie season and was voted a 
spot on the All-Star team by her fans with 
the third most votes (25,601). 

Schimmel, a 5-foot-9 point guard, 
was raised on the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation in 
Mission, Ore. She was the subject of a 
documentary by filmmaker Jonathan Hock 
called Off the Rez , which chronicled her 
journey to earn an NCAA scholarship with 
her basketball ability. She became the 
highest drafted Native American player in 
the WNBA when she was drafted eighth 
overall by Atlanta. 

-Source: JVNBA.com 

Mohawks seek to restore 
sacred sturgeon 

HOGANSBURG, N.Y. — The 

lake sturgeon, one of about 25 species 
of sturgeon, is sacred to the St. Regis 
Mohawk Tribe, which historically has 
prized the fish as a food source and 
cultural icon. With numbers steadily 
declining since Europeans first came to 
the Hogansburg, N.Y. area, the Tribe is 
ambitiously taking action on restoring the 
sturgeon’s population and habitats in a 
partnership with Clarkson University, the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s 
Great Lakes Restoration Initiative, and 
Mohawk traditional sturgeon fishermen. 

The lake sturgeon is an evolutionarily 
ancient bottom-feeder that uses its 
elongated, spade-like snout to stir up 
substrate and sediments on the beds of 
rivers and lakes while feeding. Lake 


sturgeons can grow to a relatively large 
size, topping 6 feet long and weighing 
nearly 200 pounds. Female sturgeon can 
live 80 to 1 50 years but are sexually mature 
between 14 and 33 and spawn once every 
four to nine years. Lake sturgeon require 
fast flowing waters and rocky bottoms 
with living spaces between aquatic 
sediments for the eggs to be protected 
while spawning and to protect the fry after 
they hatch. 

“Populations appear to be rebounding 
in comparison to the past 100 years, 
most likely due to stocking and habitat 
restoration programs,” Jessica Jock, the 
Environmental Division program manager 
for the St. Lawrence River Area of 
Concern, said in an email to the Watertown 
Daily News. 

Jay Wilkins, the Tribe’s Environment 
Division wildlife technician, has been 
working with Mohawk fishermen to 
explore their traditional fishing techniques, 
practices and eco-knowledge. 

“Lake sturgeon are considered 
sacred in that they are highly valued as 
a traditional and current food source, 
specific body parts used for spiritual 
medicinal purposes, and held in high 
esteem as fulfilling an important role and 
duty in the natural world as assigned by 
the Creator,” Jock said. 

-Source: JVatertown Daily Times 

Native students use drones 
at scientific summer camp 

RAPID CITY, S.D. — Native 
American high school juniors are flying 
drones - with iPhone apps - for the South 
Dakota School of Mines & Technology 
(Mines). 

Its GEARUP program - a six-week 
scientific summer camp - features an 
interactive project where 300 students 
fly real menacing, black drones around 
campus in mock missions to find missing 
or kidnapped hostages. 

A few dozen juniors from across the 
state and nine reservations were selected 
for a smaller program that tasks them 
with creating and flying a different drone 
mission each week. 

Usually within a day, students who 
know nothing about drones have the flying 
part down and start having a little fun with 
the machine, Mines professor Dan Dolan 
told the Rapid City Journal. 

As Mines looks to diversify its student 
body, Dolan described programs like 
GEARUP as necessary in encouraging 
women and minority students to consider 
a STEM field (science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics) for a career. 
Hands-on emphasis gives students a 
taste of being a real engineer using basic 
concepts to solve real world problems. 

-Source: Rapid City Journal 

Grand Canyon view threatened? 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL 
PARK, Ariz. — One of the world’s most 
spectacular natural vista experiences - 
standing on the edge of the Grand Canyon’s 
South Rim and gazing over a dizzying 
panorama of receding canyons and sheer 
rock walls with the Colorado River 
cutting through the canyon floor - may be 
threatened by a planned development on 
a distant Navajo Indian Reservation mesa. 

What generations of park managers 
have tried to preserve over the 9 5 -year 
history of the park could be replaced by a 
hive of construction, including restaurants, 
hotels and shops; a gondola ride to the 
canyon floor; and an elevated riverside 
walkway to a restaurant at the confluence 
of the Colorado and Little Colorado rivers. 

And that’s only one plan. Another 
plan, named the Tusayan Development, is a 
major South Rim housing and commercial 
development that would put 2,200 homes 
and 3 million square feet of commercial 
space - a veritable town two blocks long 
- encroached on canyon borders. 

“They are serious threats to the future 
of the park,” said park superintendent 
Dave Uberuaga. “When you have that size 
and scope of potential development that 
close to the park, it will impact our visitor 
experience.” 

The Grand Canyon attracts more than 
5 million visitors every year, the great 
majority of whom stop, look out and leave. 
Native Tribes, however, have changed 
that. Grand Canyon West, on Hualapai 
land, operates the Skywalk - a glass 
walkway jutting out over the canyon - as 
well as helicopter tours to Tribal property 
next to the river. 

The park service offers nothing more 
than “a drive-by wilderness experience,” 
said Grand Canyon Escalade gondola 
developer R. Lamar Whitmer, who is 
working with the Navajo. 

“The average person can’t ride a mule 
to the bottom of the canyon. We want them 
to feel the canyon from the bottom.” 

The conflict lies at the bottom of the 
Canyon as the Navajo claim that they have 
rights to property above the high-water 
mark of the rivers. 

Park officials say the Navajo are 
mistaken. Federal jurisdiction extends a 
quarter-mile on either side of the Colorado, 
the park says, and no development can 
occur any closer to the water. 

-Source: Los Angeles Times 


They still say squaw in Oregon 

JACKSONVILLE, Ore. — Squaw 
Lake, a tiny seasonal lake southeast of 
Bend, Ore., is the only remaining “squaw 
location” in central Oregon. Thirteen 
years after the state Legislature formally 
called for eliminating the term “squaw” in 
geographic names, the Oregon Geographic 
Names Board (OGNB) has had no requests 
to change its name. 

In fact, fewer than one-third of 
Oregon’s squaw locations have been 
officially changed. Of the 172 squaw place 
names in Oregon in 1993, the OGNB has 
considered a change for all but 30. 

The front lines of the push to eliminate 
the derogatory term is the OGNB, which 
considers public requests, case-by-case, 
and proposes new names recommended 
by Native Americans in the area. 

Phil Cogswell, OGNB president, said 
that the word “squaw” is believed to have 
originated with the East Coast Algonquin 
Tribes as a term for woman, then spread 
westward by white settlers who often used 
it in a derogatory fashion. 

Cogswell said Squaw Lake is like 
many of the places that retain a squaw 
name, a place few have heard of or can 
find on a map. 

“There’s some features that are so 
obscure, they’re never referred to as 
anything. Just about anything can have a 
name, but a lot of times, the names aren’t 
used,” he said. 

Cogswell indicated OGNB board 
members have heard complaints that 
alternative names proposed by Oregon 
Tribes are unpronounceable. Other 
opponents of the squaw name change say 
they don’t consider “squaw” a slur, and 
others reject the idea of Tribes having any 
influence beyond reservation boundaries. 

“I can understand, it’s like a lot of 
cultural change,” Cogswell said. “People 
- who may be well-intentioned, there’s 
no reason to doubt their sincerity - you’re 
kind of telling them they’ve been wrong or 
incorrect in something they’ve been doing 
their whole life.” 

-Source: The Bulletin 

Native-only landscaping 
for Senecas 

CATTARAUGUS RESERVATION, 
N.Y. — The Seneca Indian Nation 
has formalized a practice that Tribes 
throughout the country are embracing as 
a way to preserve Native American culture 
and the environment. 

The Senecas will only use indigenous 
plants and trees in its public landscaping, 
such as outside Tribal schools, office 
buildings and casinos on Seneca land. 
Instead of Austrian pines and Norway 
maples, there will be more balsam firs and 
white ash trees. Wild bee balm, cinnamon 
fern and other medicinal plants will 
take the place of non-native flowers and 
shrubbery. 

The Senecas, from western New York, 
are believed to be the first to formalize 
such a policy. Seneca President Barry 
Snyder said the policy was born in efforts 
to reduce diabetes by encouraging diets of 
locally grown fruits and vegetables. 

-Source: FoxBusiness.com 

Tennessee park welcomes 
white buffalo 

MORRISTOWN, Tenn. 

Briarwood Safari Ranch in Tennessee has 
a white buffalo roaming its premises. 

The odds of an American buffalo 
being born white instead of brown are 
about a million to one, said Ron Nease, 
who brought the buffalo to the 150-acre 
rolling woodlands park he owns with his 
wife, Deborah. 

Though he did not specify which Tribe, 
Nease said that an Indian from Florida was 
among those who flocked to Morristown 
to see an animal considered culturally 
sacred by many Native Americans. The 
Florida Indian, he said, performed chants 
and dances and asked about bringing other 
members of his Tribe. 

“I’d searched for years to try to find 
a white buffalo. I’d only ever seen one,” 
Nease said, before finding a 7-year-old 
bull for sale in North Dakota and shipping 
it to East Tennessee, where it is now one of 
about 70 species of exotic animals found 
at Briarwood. Some are kept in pens and 
others, including the white buffalo, free 
range throughout the park. 

-Source: Citizen Tribune 

Oil byproduct spilled under 
North Dakota reservation 

FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION, 
N.D. — Briny saltwater, spilled from an 
underground North Dakota oil pipeline that 
extends 2 miles down a steep ravine, only 
seeped 200 yards from the spill source and 
did not get to the area’s drinking supply, 
Crestwood Midstream Partners vice 
president of environmental safety Miranda 
Jones told Aljazeera America. 

Jones said a separated pipe was to 
blame for the spill, estimated at 1 million 
gallons. Saltwater - also called brine - 
is a natural, but unwanted byproduct of 
oil and natural gas production that can 
be 10 to 30 times saltier than seawater 


and may contain petroleum and residue 
from hydraulic fracturing operations. 
Crestwood subsidiary Arrow Pipeline 
owns the pipeline. 

Trees, brush and grasses were 
damaged in an area described by Claryca 
Mandan, natural resources administrator 
for the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara 
Tribes Natural Resources Department, 
as “one of the worst places it could have 
happened” because the pipeline sits atop 
a bluff, which sent the poison saltwater 
straight down the rugged terrain. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) assessed the site to ensure that none 
of the brine affected Lake Sakakawea, 
which provides drinking water for the 
Three Affiliated Tribes at the Fort Berthold 
Reservation in the heart of western North 
Dakota’s booming oil patch. The EPA 
said it also had no confirmed reports that 
the saltwater had reached Bear Den Bay, 
which feeds into Lake Sakakawea, but 
rather was pooled on the ground, soaked 
into the soil or held behind beaver dams. 

The cleanup at the reservation site is 
expected to last for weeks, Jones said. The 
EPA will issue a final report at a later date. 

Fort Berthold is home to the nation’s 
second highest oil production, responsible 
for 300,000 gallons of North Dakota’s 1 
million daily produced gallons, according 
to the state’s Department of Mineral 
Resources. 

-Source: Aljazeera America 

Audit: Millions misspent 
by Apache housing 

WHITERIVER, Ariz. — The White 
Mountain Apache Housing Authority 
is so badly managed it should be 
considered for receivership, according to 
a U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) audit released in 
July. 

HUD offered evidence of 
misspent millions in federal dollars on 
entertainment, gift certificates and other 
improper items in a report issued by the 
agency’s Office of Inspector General (IG), 
which also recommended that HUD’s 
Southwest Office of Native American 
Programs should order the Tribal Housing 
Authority to reimburse $2.3 million and 
acknowledge the unsupported spending of 
an additional $8.2 million. 

The audit found that misappropriated, 
or not properly accounted for, funds made 
up more than two-thirds of the $14.4 
million in Indian Housing Block Grant 
money provided to the Tribe during 2011 
and 2012. The misfeasance included the 
hiring of vendors without an open bid 
process and millions spent for “ineligible” 
purchases. They found evidence of 
double payments, and disallowed and 
undocumented spending. 

Previously, a forensic audit looking 
at 2006 to 2010 exposed possible 
embezzlement, misappropriations, 

mismanagement and nepotism. In 2013, 
a dozen Tribal and housing authority 
officials were charged in Apache court 
with embezzlement, conspiracy and other 
crimes. 

The Tribe has been submerged in 
political, financial and legal turmoil for 
three years amid allegations of cronyism, 
nepotism, embezzlement and fraud that are 
frequently related to the housing authority. 

The White Mountain Independent 
reported in May that three board members 
and two administrators were convicted. 

Though auditors recommended that 
Carolyn J. O’Neil, administrator for HUD’s 
Southwest Office of Native American 
Programs, “consider receivership” for the 
Apache housing agency, a HUD regional 
spokesman said the agency is not going to 
move toward receivership but will work 
with the housing authority to “foster good 
processes and proper record-keeping.” 

The audit, conducted in late 2013 and 
early this year, says the Apache nation has 
more than 2,000 poverty-level families 
on a waiting list for subsidized housing. 
Dwellings, however, were provided to 
tenants whose incomes exceeded HUD 
limits for eligibility, including a member 
of the Tribal Council. 

“In some instances,” inspectors 
concluded, “this condition occurred at 
the request of Tribal leadership ... This 
condition occurred because the authority 
disregarded its policies and HUD 
regulations.” 

-Source: AZCentral.com 

Will Irene Bedard be Will 
Smith’s next leading lady? 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Rumors 
are running rampant that Alaska Native 
actress Irene Bedard has emerged as the 
female lead in Hancock 2 starring Will 
Smith, projected for a 2015 release. 

Only nobody has told Bedard. Yet. 

The project got a big publicity boost 
June 24 when news sources reported that 
Bey once Knowles would appear in the 
film as Carly Kicker. That turned out to be 
untrue, and news stories were retracted or 
corrected. Some stories mentioned, almost 
as an aside, that Bedard had been cast 
opposite Smith as the character Knowles 
Neeson. 

On June 28, Bedard posted this update 
to her Facebook page: 

“So I have had a lot of inquiries asking 



me about the film Hancock 2. According 
to news agencies and the IMDB site, I 
will be appearing in the film. Hmmmmm. 
What do you think Facebookers; would 
this be as much fun as it looks?” 

A big misunderstanding? No one 
seems to know. Smith is not talking. 
Still, perhaps just for tun, the actress kept 
dropping mentions of the possible role on 
her Twitter page. Then Bedard posted this 
update to Facebook: 

“Hope everyone is having a fantastic 
weekend! Still waiting to hear from Will 
Smith’s people on Hancock 2 (Cross your 
fingers!) but it brings up an interesting 
question: Why aren’t there more American 
Indian/ Alaskan Natives cast in Hollywood 
blockbusters?” 

-Source: Indian Country Today 
Media Network 

Cherokee Nation settles with 
feds over unpaid health funds 

TALEQUAH, Okla. — After a 
decade of negotiation, the Cherokee 
Nation of Oklahoma has agreed to accept a 
$29. 5 -million settlement from the federal 
government for the failure of Indian Health 
Service (IHS) to pay for support costs, 
such as human resources, information 
technology and finance, between 2005 and 
2013. 

“The settlement is a major milestone 
for the Cherokee Nation and our health 
centers,” Cherokee Nation Principal 
Chief Bill John Baker said in a statement. 
“Payment of these millions of dollars from 
the federal government is long overdue, 
and now these funds will be utilized to 
provide expanded and improved health 
care services to our citizens. We will be 
able to equip our new centers with state-of- 
the-art medical devices and technology.” 

The IHS funds eight health centers 
and a hospital on the Nation, where more 
than 1 million patients depend on their 
care. 

The National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) has demanded the U.S. 
“promptly settle all outstanding IHS 
claims.” Dozens of Tribes are owed 
hundreds of millions of dollars, the NCAI 
estimates. 

“Native people have been historically 
underserved when it comes to access to 
quality care, and this is a step in a positive 
direction,” Baker said. 

-Source: Aljazeera America 

Ancient Clovis culture elephant 
hunting camp discovered 

EL FIN DE MUNDO, Mexico — A 

rancher’s tip of unusual bones eroding out 
of a cut bank some 200 kilometers south 
of the Arizona border has led scientists to 
an unexpected find in the Sonoran Desert: 
an ancient camp where natives of the 
prehistoric Paleo-Indian Clovis culture 
hunted, more than 13,000 years ago, an 
elephant-like animal - a gomphothere - 
never before known in North America’s 
archaeological record. 

The camp also turned up a host of rare 
stone points and bone ornaments - organic 
material dated to 13,400 years ago; the 
site, called El Fin De Mundo (translation: 
The End of the World) is one of the oldest 
and southernmost Clovis sites yet found 
on the continent. 

The remains of two animals initially 
puzzled the scientists. 

“At first, just based on the size of 
the bone, we thought maybe it was a 
bison because the extinct bison were a 
little bigger than our modern bison,” said 
University of Arizona archaeologist Vance 
Holliday in a press statement. 

The discovery of an ancient jawbone, 
however, made them realize they had 
found gomphotheres, odd-looking, long- 
jawed ancestors of modern elephants 
once thought to have vanished from North 
America before humans arrived. 

“This is the first archaeological 
gomphothere found in North America, and 
it’s the only one known,” Holliday said. 
“It’s the first evidence that people were 
hunting gomphotheres in North America, 
and it adds another item to the Clovis 
menu.” 

-Source: JVesternDigs.com, 
ScienceRecorder. com 

Pressler: Memorial needed 
at Wounded Knee 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. — Independent 
U.S. Senate candidate Larry Pressler 
said that if he’s elected, he’ll push for a 
American Indian “holocaust memorial” 
museum at Wounded Knee. 

Pressler said he got the idea from 
journalist and Oglala Lakota Tribe 
member Tim Giago. 

Pressler said the project, which would 
need federal and state funding, could 
include other facilities for use by tourists 
as a base for touring the Black Hills. 

Pressler is a former Republican who 
served two terms in the House followed 
by three Senate terms from 1975 to 1997. 
He is seeking the seat being vacated by 
retiring Sen. Tim Johnson. 

-Source: SFGate 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher 
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Students learn responsibility, reap rewards 
during Summer Work Experience Program 



Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Media Productions videographer David Diaz shows Leonna Pichardo how to edit video June 26 at the department’s office in Hollywood. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Education Department is giving 
teens a glimpse into the working world 
this summer through its Summer Work 
Experience Program (SWEP), which kicked 
off June 9. 

More than 40 SWEP participants wake 
up for work Monday through Friday, clock 
in and out, and get treated like any other 
Tribal employee. The program, for high 
school students ages 14 to 18, has put youth 
to work in Tribal departments every summer 
since 2005. 

“I wanted to learn about how adults 
do stuff,” said Leonna Pichardo, 14, who 
will be an eighth-grader at Jupiter Christian 
School in the fall. 

Students chose a department that 



Eileen Soler 

Ethan Balentine handles an anteater July 8 
during a show for tourists at Billie Swamp Safari. 


“We encourage students 
to take advantage of the 
program. It gives them 
an insight into their 
business; the Tribe is 
their business.” 

- Luis Yeguez, 
professional development program 

manager 

interested them, attended orientation like 
every new employee and embarked on their 
summer careers. Participating departments 
include Culture, Recreation, Housing, 
Seminole Media Productions (SMP) and 
Billie Swamp Safari. Students may transfer 
to other departments during the program to 
increase their experience. 

SWEP aims to prepare students for 
the workforce and to expose them to 
employment opportunities within the Tribe. 

“We have them working in areas that 
is like training for the future,” said Luis 
Yeguez, professional development program 
manager. “It’s been a good year; everyone 
is learning a lot, and the supervisors are 
pleased with them.” 

Ethan Balentine elected to work at 
Billie Swamp Safari where he handles the 
animals, works in the gift shop and helps 
clean the park. 

“I like it; I get to make money,” said 
Ethan, 14, who will be an eighth-grader at 
Ahfachkee School in the fall. “The anteater 
is my favorite animal because it can’t bite 
me.” 

Kiara Pichardo, 15, is working with 
commercial artists in the SMP Business 
Marketing Department where she helps 
design business cards, fliers and T-shirts. 

“I didn’t expect to do this much; I 
thought I’d just watch other people work,” 
said Kiara, who will start her sophomore 
year at Jupiter Christian School in the 
fall. “It’s better than I expected. I’m 


getting experience and learning from 
professionals.” 

Leonna also chose SMP but she 
decided to follow the Broadcasting track. 
She learned about shooting video, working 
in a studio and editing in Final Cut Pro. 

In June, she went out in the field 
with SMP crew members to work on a 
docudrama about Native American actor 
Saginaw Grant. She saw how each shot was 
composed and learned how to shoot from 
different angles to tell a story. 


“I learned to use the camera, edited 
five shots, recorded stuff and watched what 
they did,” she said. “The biggest challenge 
is editing. I’m a perfectionist and like to do 
things well. My goal for the summer is to 
learn everything I can, not just the basics.” 

Although she enjoyed her SMP 
experience, Leonna transferred to the 
Treasury Office. 

Throughout the summer, the Education 
Department kept in touch with supervisors 
to track the students’ progress. 


At the end of the program Aug. 8, 
students will be evaluated. 

“We encourage students to take 
advantage of the program,” Yeguez said. “It 
gives them an insight into their business; the 
Tribe is their business.” 

Ethan enjoyed his first work experience 
and plans to return next summer. 

“I learned you have to work hard to get 
things done and to get a paycheck,” Ethan 
said. “It was a good thing to do for the 
summer.” 



Eileen Soler 

From left, Emma DeCarlo, teacher Leandra Roberts and Peggy Sue Cypress fashion sea creatures 
during arts and crafts time in the Summer Survivor Enrichment Program. 


Ahfachkee summer 
school spells f-u-n 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Education did not 
take the summer off at Ahfachkee School, at 
least that’s what nearly two dozen children 
discovered during the school’s four-week, 
fun-drenched Ahfachkee Summer Survivor 
Enrichment Program. 

“They have tun learning every day,” 
teacher Billie McDonald said during a tour 
of classrooms where children absorbed 
knowledge and enjoyed the experience July 
9. 

Based on the reality television series 
Survivor , the program allowed kids to 
explore a different world biome - or climate 
environment - each week. The tundra, 
desert, ocean and rainforest were visited via 
entertainment, arts and crafts, reading, math 
and science. 

During ocean week, second- and third- 
graders met sea creatures through the book 
Deep Sea Dive by Salina Yoon. Sea eels, 
though dangerous in the deep blue sea, were 
not scary at all when the class decorated 
toy sea eels using bright-colored Magic 
Markers. 

“But if you touch a real sea eel it will 
zap you - so don’t,” Peggy Sue Cypress 
said. 

Teacher Cynthia Wilkes said students 


had already spent almost an hour solving 
math problems, including two-digit addition 
and subtraction. They also used computers 
to research and read about other marine life 
on the Internet. 

Across campus, middle school students 
relaxed on beanbag chairs in a room where 
fish, crustaceans, seaweed and fishing net 
hung from the ceiling. They were captivated 
by the BBC documentary One Life that 
depicted the interconnectivity of Earth’s 
biomes. 

Handmade sun catchers, in various 
fish shapes, dried on tables nearby. Some 
students would later attach hollow metal 
bars to the fish to create fanciful wind 
chimes. 

Incoming sixth-grader Brandi Osceola 
said the documentary inspired her to 
someday visit Madagascar, an island country 
off the coast of Africa that is considered a 
biodiversity hotspot of the world. 

“I want to see monkeys break open nuts 
with rocks like in the movie,” Brandi said. 

But first, ocean week was capped with 
a summer school trip to Miami Seaquarium. 

McDonald, who ran the program 
with instructional aide Jonelle Pollard, 
said music, health education, technology 
exploration and physical activities were 

♦ See SUMMER SCHOOL on page 4B 


Science program stimulates 
educational exploration 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Preschool 
graduates stepped into big kid school 
with a summer prekindergarten boost at 
Ahfachkee School. 

“They are loving it and learning at the 
same time,” said Gina Goldsmith, an early 
childhood intervention specialist with the 
Tribe’s Children’s Center for Diagnostics 
and Therapy (CCDT.) 

Developed by the Health Department, 
the summer education enrichment program 
- known as Cool Science - is all about 
hands-on kindergarten readiness, loaded 
with everything squirmy, tasty, wet and 
wacky. 

“It could seem like silliness, but 
there is a lot of education on the agenda,” 
said Ali Molina, also an early childhood 
intervention specialist with CCDT. 

On a recent Thursday, while dressed 
in laboratory jackets and armed with 
containers of water, test tubes and 
clementine tangerines, a handful of the 
school’s tiniest students performed science 
experiments to “discover” the words “float” 
and “sink.” 

At desks sized for tykes, they dropped 
the whole fruit into the water. Next, they 
peeled the fruit and dropped the peels into 
the water. Some, like John Hall, sneaked 
quick nibbles of the sweet treat. 

Others, like Terrance Robbins, were 
mesmerized by the displacement of water 
that occurred when fruit slices were added 


“It could seem like 
silliness, but there 
is a lot of education 
on the agenda ... We 
get to every area of 
development, and we 
get there in a good, 
good way.” 


- Ali Molina, 
Children’s Center for Diagnostics 
and Therapy childhood intervention 

specialist 



Eileen Soler 

Early childhood intervention specialist Gina Goldsmith and incoming prekindergarten student 
Terrance Robbins enjoy a just-for-kids science project at Ahfachkee School. 


to test tubes filled with water. 

Cool Science was also provided to 
children at the Hollywood Preschool and 
for incoming prekindergarten students 
at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 
The CCDT program is managed by Lisa 
Izenwasser through Health Department 
director Connie Whidden. 

Allison Mason, CCDT therapy 
coordinator, said the curriculum focuses 
on the holistic development of each child. 
The early childhood specialists zero in on 
many developmental aspects from fine 
motor skills and cognitive thinking to 
building vocabulary and understanding 
mathematics. 

“We make it very tun, but the child is 
always learning,” Mason said. 

At Ahfachkee, excitement for science 
came with a chant: “Science, science ... fun, 
fun, fun.” 

The children absorbed vocabulary that 
included funnel, pipette and test tube. 

Meanwhile, the children practiced 
following directions and working in groups. 
Social benefits include opportunities to 
share, help others, make friends and build 
self-esteem, Goldsmith said. 

“We get to every area of development, 
and we get there in a good, good way,” 
Molina said. 



Eileen Soler 

Incoming Ahfachkee School prekindergarten 
student John Hall works on a science 
experiment during the Cool Science summer 
enrichment program. 
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Higher education students 
score academic accolades 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

PEMBROKE PINES — Adult 
graduates from institutes of higher learning, 
including universities and trade schools, 
were awarded July 1 0 with dinner and gifts 
at Brimstone Woodfire Grill in Pembroke 
Pines. 

Six of 13 Tribal members who 
completed various degrees and certificate 
programs from July 2013 through June 
2014 attended the Tribe’s Education 
Department event. 

“We prove that you will never know 
your own potential, or possibilities, unless 
you try,” said Edward Aguilar, who earned 
a bachelor’s degree in culinary arts from 
the Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale. He is 
currently working through the Tribal Career 
Development program. 

Other graduates in attendance were: 
Larissa Tucker (certificate in makeup 
artistry, Cosmix School of Makeup 
Artistry); Billie Tiger (associate in human 
services, Palm Beach State College); 


Krystle Young (bachelor’s in English, 
University of Miami); Tony Sanchez III 
(bachelor’s in entertainment business, Full 
Sail University); and Gabriel Stockton 
(MBA, DeVry University). 

Tucker, who works in the Hollywood 
Council Office, credited the Education 
Department for guiding her through 
cosmetology school from start to end. 

“They have been wonderful - always 
there to discuss issues and concerns,” 
Tucker said. 

At the beginning of her journey, 
Tucker was unsure of what supplies she 
would need. A department employee 
advised her to purchase a computer, an item 
Tucker never thought she would need for 
cosmetology. 

“I was so wrong. It wasn’t long before I 
became very grateful for all their support,” 
she said. 

Shruti Elliott, a higher education 
recruiter for the department, spoke highly 
of all the students and highlighted three: 
Stockton, as a well-rounded student and an 
example to others; Tiger, who will continue 


her education at Florida Atlantic University 
in the fall; and Agnes Billie-Motlow, who 
started college in the 1960s, earned several 
certificates and degrees since then and will 
earn a doctorate in December from Barry 
University. 

Billie-Motlow, the assistant to Tribal 
attorney Jim Shore, recalled the early 1960s 
“flower power era” when the nation was in 
social chaos and money for college came 
haltingly to Native Americans from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

“There was little money and 15,000 
others applying for it. One year I had to 
work in the school cafeteria just to pay for 
basics,” Billie-Motlow said. “We (Seminole 
Tribe) are very fortunate to get the help we 
need.” 

Veronica Ramsundar, program 
manager for the Education Department, 
said the office provides help every step of 
the way from discussing what schools to 
attend through graduation. 

Achievement certificates and 
professional pen and pencil sets were 
awarded to recent graduates. 

Billie-Motlow and 
other Tribal graduates 
were invited to the 
dinner to represent career 
success after college and 
to offer advice about life- 
long learning. 

Jarrid Smith, who 
graduated from Florida 
Atlantic University 
“several times” since 
2001 , has since become 
a teacher at Ahfachkee 
School. He earned his 
teaching certificate just 
last year. Moses Osceola, 
who graduated in 1978 
from Florida International 
University with a degree 
in business, is currently 
taking law courses online. 

“In December I was 
appointed as a judge for 
the future Tribal Court. 
Now, I want to learn the 
law so I can do the best 
job possible,” Osceola 
said. “When I started 
in the ’70s I had to rely 
on a $652 grant. Today, 
the Tribe’s Education 
Department has grown so 
strong that I believe it’s 
the best thing we’ve ever 
done.” 



Eileen Soler 

Drew Osceola, a student at the Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale, shares with Tribal members about his quest for a 
college degree during the Education Department’s July 10 incentive awards dinner at Brimstone Woodfire Grill. 



Eileen Soler 

Current college graduates, past graduates, future grads and staff from the Education Department pose for a photo July 10 during an incentive awards 
dinner at Brimstone Woodfire Grill in Pembroke Pines. 





Beverly Bidney 

Nathaniel Fewell-Jim, left, and Donavin Osceola are glad to have their certificates in hand at the 
June 12 Trail education incentive awards dinner. 


Trail students snag 
education awards 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI BEACH — Hard-working 
Seminole students from Trail celebrated 
their school-year achievements with 
an awards ceremony at Texas de Brazil 
restaurant June 12 in Miami Beach. 

While kids seemed eager to relax 
into summer, Education director Santarvis 
Brown had some sage advice for students. 

“Through education, they can succeed 
in anything they do,” Brown said. “Over 
the summer they should keep reading, keep 
reading, keep reading.” 


Each student received a certificate and 
a sweatshirt as a gift from the Tribe. 

“It was the hardest year yet,” said 
Katherine Jim, who finished her junior year 
at Florida Christian School in Miami. “I 
took more honors and science classes, so I 
could knock them out before senior year.” 

Trail Liaison Norman Huggins 
congratulated students and thanked their 
parents for getting their children off to 
school. 

“It does take a whole village to 
raise a kid,” Liaison Huggins said. “To 
the Education staff, sho-naa-bish and 
congratulations on a successful year.” 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, second-graders Paris Huggins, Kelvin Huggins Jr., Roberto Osceola Benard and Kassiah 
Robbins proudly pose with their end-of-the-year certificates June 12 at the Trail education incentive 
awards dinner. 



Beverly Bidney 

Alessandra Cypress, left, and Kyla Cypress pose with their end-of-the-year certificates. 
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Gordon Wareham 

Melissa Billie and Kai Tommie take a break from the pool for a picture together at the Hollywood 
incentive awards June 16. The event featured a bounce house, water slide and bumper cars. 


Kids celebrated with 
fun-in-the-sun event 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Freelance Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
incentive awards were all about having fun 


in the sun while honoring Seminole kids 
for their academic achievements during the 
school year. 

More than 200 Seminole students from 
the Hollywood community were honored 
during the June 1 6 event, with more 
than 50 students and 30 parents 
making their way to the Seminole 
Estates clubhouse to celebrate the 
end of the school year. 

“Today we recognized our 
students who have performed 
exemplary during their school 
year; we recognized their 
academics, attendance and overall 
performance for the school year,” 
said Education Department 
director Santarvis Brown to both 
students and parents. “We present 
them with certificates to motivate 
them to move them forward.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve 
Osceola also attended the event 
and offered his praise. 

“I get to see each one of 
the kids being a good citizen, a 
Seminole, who is excelling and 
taking their schooling seriously. 
It gives them something to shoot 
for...,” he said. 

After the awards were handed 
out, kids were entertained with 
music, water bounce house and 
super water slide located next to 
the pool. An inside bumper car 
arena capped off the activities for 
the kids. 



Gordon Wareham 

Ghade Osceola swings upside down on bungee cords 
during the incentive awards event. 



Gordon Wareham 

Doreen Torres and Armani Torres stop for a quick photo during the Hollywood incentive awards 
event June 16. 


Tampa Seminoles honored 
at incentive awards event 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — The Tampa community 
celebrated personal accomplishments 
by students, Police Explorers and elders 
July 14 with a buffet dinner and incentive 
awards ceremony at the Sheraton Tampa 
East Hotel. 

Tampa Education recruiter Frank Birts 
presented awards to Christina Clark, Shane 
Clay, Ricky Dillon, Angel Dillon (who only 
missed two days of school all year), Julian 
Dillon, Miguel Dillon, Mason Foret, Avery 
Miller, Desmond Miller, Nigel Osceola, 
Devon Osceola, Dominic Osceola, Jeremiah 
Santiago, McKenna Smith and Katie Smith 
for their academic achievements throughout 
the 2013-14 school year. 

Seminole Police Officer Tom Apsey 
also took the podium to recognize the 
Tampa Police Explorers, singling out two 
Explorers for special praise. 

“When we were all in D.C. for 



[National Police] Week, there was a parade 
that honors all the officers who died in the 
line of duty...,” Apsey said. “That parade 
was more than 20 minutes long and this 
young man (Dominic Osceola) saluted all 
those officers as they passed.” 

Dominic demonstrated his salute as the 
crowd cheered. 

“In the four years we have had this 
program,” Apsey continued, “we have held 
109 Police Explorer meetings. One young 
man - Desmond Miller - has missed only 
four of those meetings. He attended 105 
meetings over four years. That is quite an 
accomplishment.” 

Elder Services project coordinator Lola 
Juarez gave out the evening’s final awards 
for the academic achievement of Tampa’s 
Tribal elders: “Knowledge is power. The 
more you study, the more you learn. The 
more you learn, the better prepared you are 
to deal with life’s changes. It never matters 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Dominic Osceola demonstrates the salute he held for 20 minutes during the parade for fallen 
officers in Washington, D.C. where Officer Tom Apsey guided his Explorers on a field trip in May. 


how old you are. It is always good to feed 
it,” she said. 

Honors were given to Linda Lee 
Henry for advancing to the GED level 
in social studies and science; Annie O. 
Henry for expanding her understanding of 
basic cycles; Linda O. Henry and Maggie 
Garcia for both achieving one grade level 
of improvement on the group reading 
assessment and diagnostic evaluation 
exam; and Nancy O. Frank for being the 
most advanced in vocabulary and reading 
fluency. 

“Younger children, take pride in your 
grandparents coming to school,” Juarez 
said. “They did not have that when they 
were younger. This should make you guys 



want to learn now instead of having to wait. 
It’s never too late to pick up a book and 
learn how to read.” 

Tampa Reservation administrator 
Richard Henry praised the accomplishments 
of those honored. 

“Keep up the good work,” he said. 
“We got young and old here today being 
represented. It is never too late to learn 
anything. Always get ready to learn 
something because one day you are going 
to be our future.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tutor Michael Kraft presents an award to 
Linda 0. Henry, who achieved one grade level 
of improvement on the elders group reading 
assessment and diagnostic evaluation exam. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Katie Smith receives her certificate of excellence from Education director Santarvis Brown. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Miguel Dillon earns a Seminole Police Explorers award of excellence from SPD Officer Tom 
Apsey. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

For being the most advanced in vocabulary 
and reading fluency, Nancy 0. Frank receives 
a certificate from tutor Michael Kraft. 
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Library builds on books 



Eileen Soler 

Hank Jumper reaches for colorful bricks to build a Lego tower June 25 during Lego Build It at the Willie Frank Memorial 
Library on Big Cypress. The library hosted a menu of free activities, storytelling and movies all summer for children. 




Eileen Soler 

Kylen Jumper displays his ‘Carman’ 
Lego creation during Lego Build It. 


Eileen Soler 

Mishell Grasshopper, Kylen Jumper, Eden Jumper and Hank Jumper create 
and play with colorful Legos during Lego Build It at the Willie Frank Memorial 
Library on Big Cypress Reservation. 


♦ SUMMER SCHOOL 

From page IB 


also daily components of the program. Participants 
received breakfast and lunch. 

Brandi said the best part of summer school 
was learning with friends and having fun with 
teacher Yesenia Gaviria. Earlier in the day, Gaviria 


instructed students to read the novel Eagle Feather 
out loud to each other in pairs. 

“Kids really get excited about being here 
when it’s summertime - it’s enjoyable and it’s 
educational,” Gaviria said. 

The final week gave students a chance to 
discover the rainforest and end summer school in a 
shower of laughs. Kids were treated to a field day on 
the school campus with everything wet, including a 
massive water slide. 



Emma Johns 

Second-year National Elementary Honor Society members, from left, Ramone Baker, Aubee Billie, Caylie Huff and Haylie 
Huff pose with their awards May 27. 


PECS recognizes scholars 


BY EMM A JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s National Honor Society members were 
honored by the school May 27. 

The National Honor Society recognizes outstanding 
students nationwide who demonstrate excellence in 
areas of scholarship, leadership, service and character. 

The following Pemayetv Emahakv students were 
inducted into the National Elementary Honor Society 
for the 2013-14 school year: 

First-year NEHS: Jahcole Arnold, Alliana Brady, 
Tayla Burns, Leilani Burton, Kayven Emily, Lake 
Goodwin, Landon Goodwin, Karey Gopher, LaShae 
King, Diego Meras, Dakoya Nunez, Joss Youngblood, 
Davin Carrillo, Morgan Yates, Elle Thomas and Kyra 
Toneges. 

Second-year NEHS: Ramone Baker, Aubee Billie, 
Caylie Huff and Haylie Huff. 

The following Pemayetv Emahakv students were 
inducted into the National Junior Honor Society for the 
2013-14 school year: 

First-year NJHS: Alex Armstrong, Waylynn 
Bennett, Brienna Brockman, Lucy Cypress, Tucker 
Johns, Alaina Sweat, Luzana Venzor, Nyah Davidson, 
Bakari Micco, Satie Rico and Alex Valdes. 

Second-year NJHS: Pemell Bert, Julia Smith, 
Chynna Villarreal, Janessa Nunez and Dante Thomas. 

Third-year NJHS: Katie Beck, Eecho Billie, Jenna 
Brown, Krysta Burton, Kaleb Doctor, Edward Gaucin, 
Silas Madrigal, Kyle Palmisano, Aubrey Pearce, Brady 
Rhodes and Kamani Smith. 

Fourth-year NJHS: Jalynn Jones, Rudy Juarez, 
Raeley Matthews, Aleina Micco, Chandler Pearce, 
Kano Puente, Camryn Thomas, Conner Thomas, Layne 
Thomas, Aidan Tommie and Aiyana Tommie. 



Emma Johns 

Third-year National Junior Honor Society member Kaleb 
Doctor shows off his plaque. 



Eileen Soler 

Middle school students relax on beanbag chairs for a screening of One Life , a BBC documentary that depicts the 
world’s biodiversity. 



JUDITH AJJOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954)525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 



GIVE YOUR 
A BREAK 

INTRODUCING HARD ROCK ENERGY 
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Simple pleasures grant cool summertime joy 



Beverly Bidney 

Angel Stewart rides piggyback across the pool during free swim June 25 at the 
Hollywood Recreation summer camp at Seminole Estates. 





Beverly Bidney 

Shilin Huggins connects with the ball while playing 
pingpong June 25 at Hollywood Recreation’s summer 
camp at Seminole Estates. 



Eileen Soler 

Barbara Jimmie, left, and Justicean Morrison are thrilled to catch a gar June 26 during a fishing outing 
with the Recreation Department at the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 

Angel Stewart watches as her sister Eva Stewart 
sends the disc down the court during a shuffleboard 
game June 25 in Hollywood. 



Eileen Soler 

Elisah Billie feigns injury by fish hook during 
a fishing excursion June 26 at the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 



Children from the Big Cypress Recreation Department’s summer fun program play atop a hill made for a future target range. 


Eileen Soler 
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A Brighton Tribute: A Celebration of the Reservation through the Boehmer Collection 


We are celebrating the Brighton Reservation 
and Brighton Indian Day School 
with an exhibition of the Boehmer Collection 
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Exhibition Opening 
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2014 S.T.O.E Emergency Pet Friendly Shelter Guide 


Emergency Pel friendly Shelter lor (he Brighten Reservation Residents 

Okeechobee Claws and Paws (Pet Only) 

2949 Florida 70, Okeechobee, FL 34972 - 863-357-6700 

Emergency Pet Friendly Shelter lor the Hollywood Reservation Residents 

Camp Canine 1400 S federal Hwy, Hollywood EL 33020- 954-925-2275 

Emergency Pet Friendly Shelter lor the Big Cypress Reservation Residents 

Big Cypress Bodeo Josie Billie Hwy, BC Bes. -863-983-8923 

Emergency Pet Friendly Shelter ior the Immokalee Reservation Residents 

North Collier Begional Park 15000 Livingston Bd. Naples, FL 

239-252-4000 

Emergency Pet Friendly Shelter ior the Tampa Reservation Residents 

Burnett Middle School 1010 N Kingsway Bd. Seffner, FL 33584 

813-744-5660 

Emergency Pet Friendly Shelter ior the Fort Pierce Reservation Residents 

St. Lucie County does not have a pet friendly Shelter hut may assign one. 
We will keep you informed with any updates we receive 

Emergency Pet Friendly Shelter tor the Tamiami Reservation Residents 


Miami Dade Animal Services 
7401 NW 74 th street 

Miami, FL 33166 - 305-884-1101 (Pet Only) 




Even 
- airs It 
wouldn’t 
get 
caught 
if it 
kept 
its 
mouth 
shut 




Protect__yourself from 
making a mistake. 

Practice these simple phrases! 

“No, you can’t search my car.” 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 
“No, I don’t want to talk with you.” 
“Call my lawyer!” 

Call Guy Seligman 

954 - 760-7600 

24 hours a day 


The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the Slate 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice lor 16- years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 
Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988, 


When it comes to credit, Driver’s Auto Mart is your neighbor & has more ways to say fes! 

To pre-qualify for the vehicle of your choice call us today from the privacy of your own home! 



Vince Rosero will work with you to ensure you get the right finance program at the 
most competitive rates. As your neighbor, our finance department is focused on 
ensuring your experience with our dealership exceeds your highest expectations. 

WE OFFER COMPETITIVE RATES DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER & LOCAL BANKS, 
QUICK APPROVALS AND MANY MORE PROGRAMS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 


CHOOSE FROM OVER lOOO QUALITY PRE-OWNED VEHICLES! 



2013 FORD 

F-250 SRW 


SUPER DUTY, 4WD! (#AP2197) 



2006 HUMMER H3 $1>| OQA 

AUTOMATIC, ONE OWNER! #AP2207 1*1, 09U 

2012 RAM 1500 SLT QUAD CAB $17£QA 

POWERFUL V8 ENGINE, AUTOMATIC! #AP1554 1 1 ,OOU 

2008 INFINITI QX56 $AA AAA 

V8 ENGINE, ALLOY WHEELS, AUTOMATIC! #AP1926A.. LU.07U 

2012 DODGE CHALLENGER R/T $OA AQQ 

5.7L V8 ENGINE, ALLOY WHEELS! #AP2124 £*1,900 

2013 RAM 1500 BIG HORN $9 C GOO 

CHROME WHEELS, LOADED! SAP2002 £0,777 

2010 LINCOLN NAVIGATOR 4WD 7QA 

LEATHER, LOADED WITH EXTRAS! #AP1988 £3 , 1 OU 



2011 PORSCHE 

PANAMERA 4S 


V8, LOADED! (#AP2202) 



2014 RAM 1500 SLT CREW CAB A A | | I |C| 

POWERFUL V8 ENGINE, AUTOMATIC! #AP2152.. UMLL UO! 

2013 FORD F-150 XLT CREW CAB $AO X7C 

ONE OWNER, LOADED I #AP2056 £0,4 f □ 

2010 FORD F-150 PLATINUM $^A AQ7 

CLEAN CARFAX, ONE OWNER, 4WD! #AP1949 0U,70 f 

2014 CHEVROLET SILVERADO LT $9Q Q7E 

1500 CREW CAB, ALLOY WHEELS! #AP2091 £9,0 I D 

2010 FORD SUPER DUTY F-250 $7A OOO 

SRW LARIAT, TWIN-TURBO DIESEL! #AP2188 OU,999 

2013 BMW 328i SEDAN $?>| QQQ 

PREMIUM PACKAGE, AUTOMATIC! #AP2110 OH, 099 


2013 MERCEDES-BENZ 

S550 SEDAN 

V-8, AUTOMATIC! (#AP2206) 

$ 70,970 

2013 AUDI A6 2.0T PREMIUM $9 E Q7A 

CLEAN CARFAX, LEATHER, LOADED! #DN132719.„. 09,7 f U 

2014 CHEVROLET TAHOE LT $9£ OQA 

AUTOMATIC, V8, LEATHER INTERIOR! #AP1962 .... Ol ,77v 

2014 CHEVROLET SUBURBAN LT $^Q AAA 

LEATHER INTERIOR, LOADED! #AP1912 00,999 

2011 FORD SUPER DUTY F-350 $90 £AA 

SRW, TURBO DIESEL 4WD! #AP1764 00,099 

2011 LAND ROVER RANGE ROVER $>| A 7QA 

SPORT HSE, LEATHER & NAVIGATION! #AP2053... *1*1, I 9U 

2012 FORD F-250 SRW XLT aim ■ i C i 

SUPER DUTY, 6.2L V8 ENG., AUTOMATIC! 4AP2220 I ,LL UO! 



PRESENT.YOUR 


MEMBERSHIP 


rami 


WITH .YOU F VEHICLE 




See dealer for complete details & qualifications. 




AutoMart 


View our entire inventory at www.DRIVERSAUTOMART.com 


954 - 400-4199 

5355 S. UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

BETWEEN STIRLING & GRIFFIN RD. IN DAVIE 

Severity of credit situation may affect down payment, A.P.R., terms, type of vehicle and actual payment. See dealer for complete details. 

Vehicles subject to prior sale. Offers Expire 08/31/2014 #50379- DAUM 
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Rez Runners capture NABI championship 


Seminoles lead the way to undefeated record during four-day tournament 






BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PHOENIX — Seminole basketball 
players had a memorable trip to the Valley 
of the Sun earlier this month. 

J.U.S. Nation, whose intertribal roster 
includes a half-dozen Seminoles from 
Florida, won the Native American Basketball 
Invitational (NABI) in Phoenix, Ariz. July 5 
while using the name Rez Runners. The Rez 
Runners blazed an undefeated path through 
the desert by winning all eight of their 
games, including the championship tilt in 
the 18,000-seat US Airways Center, home 
of the NBA’s Phoenix Suns. 

“They run it like an NBA game with 
announcers, dancers, a mascot. The kids 
got the full experience,” said Rez Runners 
coach Andrew Jordan Bowers. 

Described by organizers as the 
nation’s largest Native American basketball 
tournament, NABI featured high school 
players (including 2014 graduates) who 
comprised 64 teams in the boys division and 
64 in the girls division. As the only squad 
from east of the Mississippi River, the Rez 
Runners had the farthest to travel. The trip 
turned out to be worth every mile as they 
notched their first NABI title with wins 
against squads from Arizona, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
South Dakota. 

“It’s a big tournament. Our goal has 
been to win it for the past six years,” said 
Bowers, whose team played games in 
Phoenix and neighboring Scottsdale. 

The Rez Runners were determined to 
go further than last year when they were 


ousted in the quarterfinals. That’s one 
reason the team celebrated its championship 
victory as if it had captured the Final Four. 

“It was a huge celebration; everyone 
jumping on everyone. Just like the NCAA 
championship, there were hats and T-shirts 
and a trophy,” Bowers said. 

Seminoles on the Rez Runners are 
Trey Boone, Josh Boromei, Christopher 
Briscall, Dennis Gonzales, Hunter Osceola 
and Trewston Pierce. They teamed up 
with Tristin Fierro and Mathew Wingett 
from the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska, 
Draven Hickman from Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians and Ryland Moore from 
Otoe-Missouria Tribe of Oklahoma. 

The journey to the final started when the 
Rez Runners finished first in their four-team 
pool with a 3-0 record. Two more victories 
pushed the team into the quarterfinals, 
where they edged the AZ Warriors from 
Arizona, 61-58. 

The semifinal proved to be the toughest 
and most dramatic game for the Rez 
Runners, whose third win of the day July 
4 was a double-overtime thriller, 78-73, 
against Many Feathers from South Dakota. 

“That was one of the craziest games 
I’ve ever played. Every shot they put up was 
falling,” Pierce said. 

Many Feathers sank a 3 -pointer in 
the waning seconds of regulation to force 
overtime. In the second overtime, the 
Rez Runners trailed by four with about 
50 seconds left, but the deficit was erased 
thanks to sharp shooting from Osceola, the 
team’s top guard who signed with Barry 
University earlier this year and won a state 
title with American Heritage School. 

Osceola scored 27 
points in regulation and 
all but two of his team’s 
points in the overtimes, 
including a pair of crucial 
baskets from beyond the 
arc. 

“Hunter brought 
us back with two 
3 -pointers,” Bowers said. 

Despite playing three 
games plus two overtimes 
in one day, the Rez 
Runners still had plenty 
of energy left for the 
championship game the 
following afternoon. The 
Rez Runners made sure 


Photo courtesy of NABI Foundation 

Comprised mostly of Seminoles and coached by Andrew Jordan Bowers, the Rez Runners boys basketball team is joined by family and fans July 5 to celebrate 
its championship victory in the Native American Basketball Invitational in Phoenix, Ariz. 


overtime wasn’t required, as they surged 
past Oklahoma’s Cheyenne Arapaho, 66-5 1 . 

The teams were knotted 31-31 at 
halftime. 

When Cheyenne Arapaho took a three- 
point lead with about 10 minutes left, 
Bowers decided that his defense needed a 
pep talk. 

“We were playing good defense for 20 
or 25 seconds, but then in the last second 
we’d give up an offensive rebound or 
something,” Bowers said. 

Bowers called a timeout and urged his 
defense to step up. The players responded to 
their coach’s words. 

“Finally, we locked in and got a 


Photo courtesy of NABI Foundation 

Rez Runners defender Mathew Wingett extends his arms to block 
the path of a Cheyenne Arapaho player during the Native American 
Basketball Invitational championship game. 


REZ RUNNERS 
(J.U.S. NATION) 

2014 NABI Boys Champions 

Head coach: 

Andrew Jordan Bowers 
Assistant coach: 

Scott Aldrich 

Roster: 

Trey Boone, Josh Boromei, Christopher 
Briscall, Tristin Fierro, Dennis Gonzales, 
Draven Hickman, Ryland Moore, Hunter 
Osceola, Trewston Pierce, Mathew Wingett 


complete stop,” Bowers said. 

The complete stops on defense kept 
coming one after another as the Rez 
Runners scored 14 unanswered points to 
seize control of the championship. 

“We went on a run that gave us a 
cushion,” Bowers said. 

Pierce led the Rez Runners with a 
game-high 22 points and was named the 
tournament’s most valuable player. 

The championship victory included an 
additional perk because it came against a 
familiar foe. 

“We always end up playing [Cheyenne 
Arapaho] in quarterfinals, semifinals or 
finals. It’s kind of even sweeter to beat 
them,” Bowers said. 

After the victory, the Rez Runners 
visited slam dunk legend Kenny Dobbs at 
his home in Phoenix. Last year, the Choctaw 
Nation member entertained youngsters 
during a performance at the Brighton 
Reservation Gym. 


Winning the NABI championship 
isn’t the first time a J.U.S. Nation team has 
hoisted a championship trophy. J.U.S. has 
won titles at NAYO, the All-West Native 
American Basketball Classic and elsewhere. 

“But this is the biggest,” Bowers said. 

Road to the title 

Eight wins in four days from July 2-5 
propelled the Rez Runners to win the Native 
American Basketball Invitational title in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

W 59-51 vs. NM Flight (N.M.) 

W 60-40 vs. Baboquivari (Ariz.) 

W 99-51 vs. Isanti Oyate (Neb.) 

W 63-38 vs. Dine Rebels (Ariz.) 

W 51-46 vs. Rockhawks (Mont.) 

Quarterfinal: W 61-58 vs. AZ Warriors 
(Ariz.) 

Semifinal: W 78-73 vs. Many Feathers 
(S.D.) 

Championship: W 66-51 vs. Cheyenne 
Arapaho (Okla.) 


Photo courtesy of NABI Foundation 

Hunter Osceola, center, and his Rez Runners teammates check out the championship trophy after winning the Native American Basketball Invitational 
at US Airways Center in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Trewston Pierce 
earns MVP award 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PHOENIX — The tallest player on 
the Rez Runners made a big impression 
at the Native American Basketball 
Invitational (NABI). 

After scoring 22 points 
in the championship game, 
Trewston Pierce was named 
the tournament’s most valuable 
player July 5 in Phoenix, Ariz. 

The 6-foot-5 forward/center 
from Hollywood received the 
award at midcourt in the US 
Airways Center following 
the Rez Runners’ 66-51 win 
against Cheyenne Arapaho. 

Pierce said getting 
acclimated to shooting in a 
big arena was “no problem,” 
but sprinting up and down the 
NBA court - 10 feet longer 
than high school courts - took 
some adjustment. 

“It’s harder to run on it 
because it’s longer,” he said. 

Rez Runners coach 
Andrew Jordan Bowers said 
Pierce’s combination of size, 
skill and speed makes him 
tough to defend. 

“He’s 6-5 and he can 
handle the ball like a guard,” 

Bowers said. 

Considering the 

tournament drew 64 teams, 

Pierce’s selection as MVP 
came from a field in the 
neighborhood of 700 players. 

Pierce said the award 
means a lot to him because he 
practices and works out about 
four hours every day at the 


Hollywood Reservation Gym. 

“I put in hours daily for that. It paid 
off,” he said. 

Pierce played for American 
Heritage School in Plantation as a junior 
last season. He said he plans to play for 
Fort Lauderdale High in his senior year. 


Photo courtesy of NABI Foundation 

Trewston Pierce passes the ball during the championship 
game July 5 at US Airways Center in Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pierce’s 22 points in the final helped lift the Rez Runners 
to a 66-51 win against Cheyenne Arapaho of Oklahoma 
and helped secure him the MVP honor. 
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Advice for youngsters that stretches for Miles 


Native American lacrosse 
star eager to help kids 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 



Kevin Johnson 

Rochester Rattlers attackman Miles Thompson, right, tries to avoid Florida Launch’s Joe Cinosky during a Major League Lacrosse game June 20 at 
FAU Stadium in Boca Raton. Thompson, a Native American from New York, joined the Rattlers in early June after completing his college career at the 
University at Albany. Thompson and his brother Lyle were named co-winners of the Tewaaraton Award, the nation’s top collegiate lacrosse honor. 


BOCA RATON — Growing up with 
three fellow lacrosse-playing siblings 
practically made Miles Thompson an expert 
in sharing. Equipment, headlines and even 
college lacrosse’s top individual honor 
have been shared in some manner in the 
Thompson household. Now, at 23 and in 
the infancy of his professional career, the 
Native American lacrosse star from upstate 
New York’s Onondaga Nation wants to 
share his recipe for success with youngsters. 

“I feel that I can be a great influence on 
the younger kids and younger generations 
and help them out as much as I can,” Miles 
said after the Rochester Rattlers rookie 
attackman finished a morning practice at 
FAU Stadium June 20. He later faced the 
Florida Faunch in his fourth Major Feague 
Facrosse game. 

Finding backs of lacrosse nets rather 
than bottoms of bottles is one bullet point 
on Miles’ resume for being a role model to 
kids on and off reservations. 

“I’ve never touched drugs or alcohol,” 
said Miles, whose 82 goals as a senior for 
the University at Albany led the nation 
and matched the NCAA 
Division I record set in 
1990. “Even my friends 
look up to me because I 
didn’t get caught up in 
that lifestyle. I don’t need 
to do drugs or alcohol to 
have fun; I can have fun 
without being messed up. 

That’s one thing I want to 
tell the kids.” 

A sturdy will, 

imbedded beliefs and 
excelling at one of the 

most inherent sports 
among Natives have 

helped Miles avoid 

temptations. 

“(The Creator) gave 
us this game for us to go 
out and give it our all and 
play with a clear state of 
mind, and to have fun,” 
he said. “There really is 
no secret when you work 
hard at what you believe.” 

Miles’ clear state of 
mind is covered by dark hair that escapes 
from his helmet in a neatly braided ponytail 
that dangles between the 7 and 4 on the back 
of an orange, black and white Rochester 


Rattlers’ jersey. 

“I’ve had it forever. It means a lot 
me,” Miles said. His father encouraged his 
brothers and him to grow out their hair as 
children and then gave them the option to 
cut it when they turned 18. None of the 
brothers opted to cut. 

“Back in the days, everyone had long 
hair. We’re proud to say we’re Native 
Americans and we carry on the tradition,” 
Miles said. 

The ponytail sways, but its owner 
doesn’t when it comes to remaining 
steadfast about staying away from alcohol 
and drugs. Miles said he’s had friends with 
enough talent to play Division I college 
lacrosse, hockey or basketball, but they 
didn’t make it that far. 

“They chose that lifestyle to drink 
and do drugs,” he said. “That’s something 
on our reservation that is addicting. We do 
have a lot of people that fall that way.” 

Such struggles impacted his oldest 
brother Jeremy. 

“He did that stuff. He got caught up in 
it for a couple years, but he’s 27 now and 
he’s been four years sober,” Miles said. “He 
experienced that, but he brought us back 
together as a family, and we’re together 
now and we learned from 
that.” 

Miles’ story extends 
beyond resisting drinks 
and drugs. His ascension to 
becoming one of the most 
heralded college lacrosse 
players in the sport’s 
history emerged from 
meager surroundings. 

“When we grew up, 
we didn’t have PlayStation, 
we didn’t have electricity 
or running water, but we 
always had a lacrosse net 
and lacrosse sticks,” Miles 
said. 

A family who didn’t 
have power years ago 
eventually produced 
college lacrosse’s most 
powerful 1-2 scoring 
punch this season at 
Albany. While Miles 
cranked out the most goals 
in the country and finished 
second in points, younger 
brother Fyle smashed the NCAA record for 
most points in a season with 128. 

Their final college game together 
proved to be a memorable exit. Miles had 


three goals and one assist, and Fyle had 
three goals and three assists in Albany’s 14- 
13 overtime loss against Notre Dame in the 
NCAA quarterfinals. 

In late May, their outstanding seasons 
were rewarded as they became the first 
Native Americans to win the Tewaaraton 
Award, college lacrosse’s highest honor that 
is given to its best player, or in this case, 
players. 

The award, whose roots are Mohawk, 
was presented to the brothers at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum 
of the American Indian in Washington, D.C. 

“A lot of people ask if we really wanted 
to split it, and we did. We don’t mind 
sharing,” Miles said. 

Fast month the brothers - Miles, 
Jeremy, Jerome and Fyle - and a cousin, Ty, 
who played at Albany, accounted for nearly 
a quarter of the Iroquois Nationals team in 
the FIF World Facrosse Championships in 
Denver. 

Their stories about learning to play 
lacrosse while growing up on reservations 
and thriving in the college and pro ranks 


have reached far beyond the Onondaga 
Nation borders. They’ve welcomed national 
exposure from The New York Times, 
ESPN, CBS News , Lacrosse Magazine , 
Inside Lacrosse and The Medicine Game 
documentary. 

“I like it,” Miles said. “I’m not just 
saying it because I’m on big-time television 
or in big-time newspapers. The reason I like 
it is because we have a story that we want to 
get out there and we want to tell the kids.” 

With Fyle being the last Thompson 
still in college, the brothers have decided to 
dive into the lacrosse camp industry. Miles 
arrived in Boca Raton from Maryland, where 
he attended a camp hosted by the newly 
formed Thompson Brothers Facrosse. 

“We’re trying to limit our camps to 
where we have more one-on-one time with 
everyone. We teach them what we know,” 
he said. 

A sample of Facebook comments show 
the nationwide breadth of the brothers’ 
popularity with posters begging for camps 
to be held in Fake Tahoe, Austin, Minnesota 
and Maine, among others. 


The Thompsons aim to grow the sport. 
Early stops for the camps also included 
California, Utah and New York. Miles said 
the brothers want to hold a camp this winter 
in Florida, where interest in lacrosse is on the 
rise, but far from matching its popularity in 
the Mid- Atlantic and Northeast. The goal to 
increase interest also includes reservations. 

“We want to help spread the game,” 
Miles said. “That’s something we really 
want to do, give back to not only the 
Iroquois but other Native Americans. We’ve 
been doing research. We know out west 
there are reservations where there’s poverty 
and the death rate [is high]. We want to give 
back to our people.” 

As for his game against the Florida 
Faunch, Miles had a quiet night and 
limited playing time with just one assist 
in Rochester’s 18-13 win. However, his 
goal-scoring prowess hasn’t dissipated. In 
his first six games with Rochester, he had 
five goals. He made sure the ball from his 
first professional goal made it home to 
New York, where his father keeps such 
mementos. 



Kevin Johnson 

Rochester Rattlers attackman 
Miles Thompson smiles before 
facing the Florida Launch in a 
Major League Lacrosse game at 
FAU Stadium in Boca Raton. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Samuel Micco Sanchez, left, and his older brother, Jesse Sanchez, wear the medals they won for 
finishing in third place in their divisions at AAU’s First Nations National Wrestling Tournament in 
June. The brothers live in Fort Gibson, Okla. 


Sanchez brothers medal at 
national wrestling tourney 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Sanchez 
brothers primarily play football, but their 
athletic talents expand beyond the gridiron. 

Jesse Sanchez and Samuel Micco 
Sanchez excelled on the wrestling mats 
in early June as they earned third-place 
medals at AAU’s First Nations National 
Wrestling Tournament in South Dakota. 

Jesse and Samuel are three-sport 
students who attend Fort Gibson High 
School in Oklahoma. 

Jesse will enter his sophomore year 
in August, while Samuel will begin his 
freshman year. The sons of Alicia Cabal 
and the late Clifford Sanchez spent part of 
their youth on the Hollywood Reservation 
before moving to Oklahoma. 

Football, wrestling and track keep the 
brothers busy during the school year, but 
that doesn’t mean summer break offers any 
relief. Nearly every day is occupied with 
football and crossfit workouts that start at 
dawn and wrestling sessions that conclude 
in the evening. 

“It’s cardio and self-discipline,” said 
Jesse, who is on the comeback trail after 
suffering an ankle injury in a football 
scrimmage last year. The injury kept the 
tailback on the sidelines for all his sports. 
Getting back on the mats marked another 
step in the right direction for Jesse; he 
returned to the football field in spring and 
played in Fort Gibson’s annual red- white 
scrimmage. 

As a running back, Samuel also 
operates out of the backfield. His four 
years of wrestling experience are twice 
as much as his older brother. In 2013, 
Samuel placed sixth in the 161 -pound 
class at Oklahoma’s junior high school 
state tournament and placed fourth in the 
Oklahoma Kids Wrestling Association’s 
state championships. 

In the 180-pound class at the First 
Nations tournament, Samuel competed in 


a division that included opponents four 
years older than him. He opened with a 
loss against a wrestler from Arizona. 

“He was stocky and big and strong,” 
Samuel said. “Because he was so strong, I 
was trying to use strength against him, but 
I should have used technical stuff against 
him.” 

But Samuel bounced back. He 
responded with consecutive wins, 
including one against the eventual first- 
place winner. 

Although their weights are similar, 
Samuel and Jesse didn’t wrestle in the 
same division at First Nations. They’ve 
only butted heads in a competition once 
two years ago when Jesse edged Samuel 
by one point. Samuel, who smiled when 
saying he let Jesse win, wants a rematch; 
Jesse said he’s ready. 

“I’ll whoop him,” Jesse said. 

The brothers’ wrestling coach is 
Sammy Johnson, a former Haskell Indian 
Nations University football player. 

“He’s kind of taken them under his 
wing. He’s a really good coach,” said 
Frank Cabal, the boys’ stepfather. 

When the high school football season 
starts in September, Jesse will likely see 
most of his playing time on the junior 
varsity squad and possibly some time with 
varsity. Samuel will play for the freshman 
team and could see action on the JV as 
well. 

Although wrestling is big in 
Oklahoma, football is king, especially in 
Fort Gibson. The town of 4,000 residents 
in the northeast comer of the state makes 
high school football a top priority. 

“The whole town goes on Friday 
nights,” Jesse said. “You see everyone 
there.” 

“I didn’t realize Friday Night Lights 
was real until we moved to Fort Gibson,” 
Frank Cabal said. “You drive down a 
highway on a Friday night and you see all 
those stadium lights in different towns lit 
up. It’s all about football.” 


Sean Osceola helps California team 
win two East Coast tournaments 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

JUPITER — A California youth 
baseball team won two major tournaments 
on the East Coast in July, and Seminole 
Sean Osceola was in the middle of it all. 

Osceola’s teammates on Team Phenom 
don’t live a couple houses or streets or towns 
from his family’s home on the Brighton 
Reservation. 

Try several time zones away. 

For the past few years, Osceola has 
played for Team Phenom, often joining the 
club at tournaments in Arizona, California, 
Nevada and other western venues and on its 
occasional journeys to the East. Although a 
Florida teen playing for a travel team on the 
other side of the country is rare, Osceola has 
made it a perfect fit in more ways than one. 

Comprised of 14- to 15 -year-olds, the 
club is based in Moreno Valley, about an 
hour’s drive east of Los Angeles. Most of 
the players are from western states; Osceola 
is an exception who has done exceptionally 
well in Joe Keller’s program. 

“To me, as a character, as a person, 
he’s unbelievable as a person,” said Keller, 
Phenom ’s founder and coach who first 
noticed Osceola during a tournament in 
Florida several years ago. “Talent, he’s one 
of the strongest 14-year-olds I’ve ever seen. 
He plays the game the right way. It’s been 
an honor to have him in our program.” 

Osceola - a 6-foot- 1, 225 -pound 
right-handed power pitcher, first baseman 
and clean-up hitter - will be a high school 
freshman this fall. Home-schooled as an 
eighth-grader, the son of 
Reno and Kelli Osceola was 
still considering where he’ll 
attend high school when 
Team Phenom captured 
USA Baseball’s National 
1 5U East Championship 
in mid- July at Roger Dean 
Stadium in Jupiter. 

The tournament featured 
36 teams. In addition to two 
California teams, the array 
of out-of-state license plates 
in the parking lot during 
one session - Louisiana, 

Maryland, North Carolina, 

Rhode Island, Virginia - 
served as geographic proof 
of the tournament’s broad 
reach. 

Pitching at the spring 
training home for the 
Miami Marlins and St. 

Louis Cardinals, Osceola 
delivered a four-hit gem in 
the championship game, a 
3-0 win against Palm Beach 
County PAL. He registered 
eight strikeouts in five and 
one-third scoreless innings 
to notch the victory against 
a club that had racked up 
double-digit runs four times 
in the tournament. 

Osceola didn’t allow 
any walks and helped his 


own cause at the plate with an RBI single 
and a walk. 

An impressive performance by Osceola 
in a clutch game is no surprise to Keller. 

“He’s a guy that will play in the big 
games,” Keller said following a game early 
in the tournament. “He’s the kind of guy 
that will step up and want to play in those 
situations. He strives for that.” 

Osceola, who recently turned 15, had 
plenty of other highlights in the tournament, 
as Team Phenom posted a 7-1 record. He 
went 3-for-3 with three RBIs in a 7-3 win 
against Palm Beach Select. The following 
game he drove in the winning run in extra 
innings with an opposite field single into the 

gap. 

“I was just looking for a fastball away 
that I could hit hard and give my team a 
chance to win,” Osceola said. 

Team Phenom ’s title run in Jupiter 
came on the heels of the club winning USA 
Baseball’s 14U Cup in North Carolina. 
Osceola cranked out a mammoth home run 
in the semifinals. 

“He hit a ball out of the stadium at 
USA Baseball that I don’t think ever came 
down,” Keller said. 

“It got us up early in the semifinal 
game. It gave us confidence,” Team Phenom 
catcher Austin Wells said. 

Wells has been Osceola’s battery mate 
for the past few years. 

“He’s a phenomenal pitcher,” said 
Wells, who is heading into this freshman 
year at Bishop Gorman High School in Las 
Vegas. “He throws pretty hard. He’s got a 
nice off-speed and hits his spots real good.” 


Playing for Team Phenom has hit the 
spot for Osceola. 

“The West Coast has a lot of competition 
for baseball. It’s good competition. I get to 
face good pitchers and it makes me a better 
player,” Osceola said. 

During a game in Jupiter, Osceola 
handled designated hitter duties. He drew 
two walks and sprinted to first base both 
times. Between innings, he stayed active 
by bringing bats, gloves and helmets to his 
teammates. Those protocols are emphasized 
in Team Phenom ’s program. 

“(Coach Keller) has always taught us 
that coaches and scouts look for the little 
things players do, not just performance, but 
how you act as an individual, picking up 
your players. I just try to do little things to 
help out my teammates,” Osceola said. 

Whether it’s little things or big things, 
Osceola has provided ample help to Team 
Phenom. 

“He’s definitely one of the top players 
in the nation for sure,” Keller said. “I’ve 
been doing this for 24 years. He definitely 
has a shot to do something. It just depends 
on how much he continues to grow and 
continues to love the game and have the 
right guidance.” 

As for Major Leaguers, Osceola said 
he admires Cardinals ace Adam Wainwright 
“because he goes after (batters) and his 
confidence level is high” and Detroit Tigers 
star Miguel Cabrera. 

“He can hit for power, he can hit for 
doubles and everything,” Osceola said. 
“He’s good at placing the ball. He’s a smart 
hitter.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Team Phenom’s Sean Osceola, 15, takes a cut during a quarterfinal at USA Baseball’s National 15U East Championship 
in Jupiter July 14. Osceola, from Brighton Reservation, helped Team Phenom win the title in the 36-team tournament. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Nikko Doctor soars through the air during NAIG’s long jump competition at Douglas Park in Regina July 23. 


+ NAIG 

From page 1A 


“We were down in the first period, 
at one point, 8-0 or 8-2,” Johnson said. 
“I changed some things that needed to be 
changed. We went to a crotch-lift late and 
ended up scoring a bunch of points off it. 
That kind of changed the whole match for 
us and put us in a place to win. We stayed 
in good position and wrestled really smart.” 

A vocal throng of supporters from the 
Tribe in the gym helped boost the spirits of 
Samuel, who won by points on technical 
superiority. 

“I started hearing everybody in the 
stands. I could tell [Metoxen] was tired. I 
used that as an advantage,” Samuel said. 

“[Samuel] is a pretty mentally tough 
kid,” Johnson said. “He doesn’t ever quit. 
He’s a really tough kid. He really represented 
the Tribe well and he represented our school 
in Oklahoma.” 

Just like his brother, Jesse reached a 
final by winning his first two matches. Both 
were by lopsided scores, but in the 187 final, 
Jesse had to settle for silver after losing to 
Daniel Cyr from Saskatchewan. 

“He was really strong. I had no cardio 
left. I couldn’t keep up with him,” Jesse 
said. 

The brothers, who earned the only 
medals for Team Florida, were part of 
a small, but well-dressed contingent of 
Seminole athletes. The Seminole Recreation 
Department provided all of its athletes 
with team shirts, jackets and backpacks 
embroidered with their name and the Tribe’s 
logo. 

ARCHERY 

The bears, buffalo, deer, turkeys and 
wolves never moved on the winding trails at 
the Wascana Archers Club, a forested patch 
amid rolling plains about 1 5 miles north of 
Regina. Even if the wooden animals were 
mobile, they probably wouldn’t have stood 
a chance fleeing NAIG’s archers, including 
Team Florida’s Valholly Frank. 

Competing against teenagers who 
were up to five years older than her 
didn’t faze Valholly, a sixth- grader at The 
Sagemont School in Weston. The 11 -year- 
old competed in the 1 6U female division in 
Traditional style. 

Similar to golf, the archers were 
sent out in threesomes and foursomes on 
basically a front nine and back nine, which 
consisted of 20 targets a side. Archers often 
had narrow clearings between themselves 
and their prey, which sometimes were 
partially hidden behind brush and trees. 

Piercing a bull’s-eye painted in the 
middle of a circle on the animal was 
worth 11 points, but going for aces wasn’t 
Valholly ’s strategy. 

Her focus was making sure she hit 
targets anywhere there were points. For 
archers who missed targets, their wayward 
arrows tended to be lost for good amid 
dense brush. 

Valholly ’s first round on the morning 


of July 24 turned out to be her highest 
scoring among five rounds spread across 
three days. She registered 101 points in the 
round, which was third highest out of seven 
competitors. 

“I was shooting to hit the targets 
because points you can add them, but if you 
hit three 11s and you miss all the rest, that’s 
33 points, not 101,” Valholly said. 

Valholly warmed up for NAIG by 
practicing, as she always does, on Sundays 
at a range in Immokalee. Hunting live 
animals is something she would like to 
learn someday, but for now she enjoys 
competitions such as NAIG. 

“I like the competition, but I also like 
seeing how well others can shoot,” she said. 

The future bodes well for Valholly, who 
finished fourth overall with 390 points. 

Valholly’s Team Florida teammate 
Raylon Eagle, who is heading into her 
sophomore year at Okeechobee High 
School, finished eighth in 19U female 
Compound. 

“It was OK. I missed a few shots,” 
Raylon said after her first round in which 
she notched a couple 10s. 

Her best round came in the afternoon 
on day two when she scored 121 points. 
Also on day two, Team Florida’s Kyler Bell, 
14, scored his most points, 113. He finished 
eighth in the 16U male Traditional. 

ATHLETICS (track and field) 

Nikko Doctor didn’t win a medal in 
athletics, but the 9-year-old from Hollywood 
still emerged as a star, at least for one day. 

Facing kids twice his size who were 
far older and jumped far greater distances, 
Nikko earned plenty of admiration from 
officials and spectators as the youngest 
and perhaps the smallest competitor of all 
NAIG track and field athletes. In fact, after 
finishing well back of the pack in the long 
jump, Nikko sprinted through an impromptu 
high-five line with spectators. Soon after, a 
mother approached Nikko and his coach, 
Eric McCree from the Seminole Recreation 
Department. 

“Can my daughter take a picture with 
him? She’s inspired by him,” the mother 
asked. 

Nikko gladly obliged as he posed 
with Ava Owl, 9, from Manitoulin Island, 
Ontario before returning to the stands 
with his mother, Meka Burgess-Doctor; 
grandmother, Vivian Braswell; and younger 
sister, Mailanie Doctor. 

“I think I did terrific. I like running and 
exercising,” Nikko said. 

Earlier in the day, Nikko competed in 
an 80-meter heat. McCree videotaped the 
race on his phone and then proudly showed 
how Nikko blew past two runners to finish 
fourth. 

“He just missed a time to make the 
finals. He passed one and saw another one 
and passed him,” said McCree, whose trip 
to Canada was somewhat of a homecoming. 
McCree played in a couple exhibition 
games last year for the Hamilton Tiger-Cats 
of the Canadian Football League. 

Nikko concluded his track events in a 


150-meter heat. His time of 
27.23 seconds wasn’t fast 
enough to advance. 

BASKETBALL 

An undermanned, but 
determined Team Florida 
1 9U basketball team 
managed to end its trip to 
NAIG on a positive note. 

After losing its first 
three games - including two 
by five points - Team Florida 
outlasted Team Colorado, 

67-60, at a noisy University 
of Regina gym July 23. 

“It was a big deal to get a 
win,” said Marcelis Thomas, 

Team Florida’s top rebounder 
who snagged pivotal boards 
down the stretch to preserve 
the victory. 

Back-to-back 3 -pointers 
from Trey Boone and Ricky 
Garza sparked Team Florida 
to 58-53 lead. Trey drilled 
another 3 -pointer from in 
front of the team’s nearly 
vacant bench with one 
minute left to seal the victory. 

Afterward, Chairman 
James E. Billie and coach 
Charles Fisher praised the 
team as the sweaty players, 
most of whom played with 
injuries, sat in a hallway outside the gym. 

“They were resilient. They played with 
a lot of heart and a lot of character,” Fisher 
said. “We grew as a family. We played the 
Seminole way, never giving up and always 
fighting. Every game [opponents] were 
taller and bigger. . ., but every game we had 
the biggest heart.” 

Trey, a smooth- shooting guard on a 
team full of only guards, was Team Florida’s 
top offensive player, scoring 18, 35, 33 and 
27 points in the four games. The team also 
included Alphonso Alvarado, Josh Boromei 
and Damian Garza. 

Team Florida’s losses came against 
champion British Columbia (82-26), 
Nanavut (80-75) and Eastern Door and the 
North (71-66). In one game, Team Florida 
finished with four players; in another, it was 
down to three due to players fouling out. 

GOLF 

It’s easy to know which PGA Tour 
golfer is the favorite among members at 
hilly Tor Hill Golf Course in Regina. A life- 
sized poster of Saskatchewan’s Graham 
DeLaet greets golfers as they enter the pro 
shop. 

No pros were on the course for NAIG, 
whose field included four members from 
Team Florida. The Osceola brothers, 
Conchade, 11, and Byron, 9, competed 
against older golfers in the 17U division. 

Conchade was the only member of the 
team who broke 100. He shot a 99 on the 
first day of the three-day tournament and 
followed up with a pair of 105s. 

Byron was the team’s most consistent 


with rounds of 107-106-107. 

Quenton Cypress’ best round (101) 
came on the final day in the 19U male 
division. Kirsten Doney improved by 14 
shots from day one to day two, as she shot 
her best round, a 106, in the 19U female 
division. 

Medals eluded all Team Florida golfers. 

RIFLE SHOOTING 

The smiles Team Florida rifle shooting 
members sported when they hit a bull’s-eye 
were right on target. 

Shooting at a cardboard target filled 
with six circles about 54 yards away, Tanner 
O’Donnell fired his .22-caliber rifle and 
then paused to peer through his diascope to 
see the result. 

With a bull’s-eye confirmed, he turned 
around and flashed a broad smile to his 
father, Robert O’Donnell, during NAIG’s 
1 9U male rifle shooting competition. 

The perfect shot was one of a few for 
Tanner on the final day of shooting, which 
featured shooters in a prone position, or 
lying on their stomachs. Earlier in the event, 
shooters shot from their knees and while 
standing. 

Whatever position, Team Florida, 
which was coached by Joe Frank, 
enjoyed their days on the Regina Wildlife 
Federation’s range. 

“It’s real nice up here. The wind is a 
little bit of a challenge, but we’re willing 
to take it,” said Tanner, 9, who was up to a 
decade younger than some of his competitors 
in the 19U division that included teammate 
Conner Thomas, 13, who finished 10th 
overall, three spots ahead of Tanner. Conner 


earned second place in the prone position 
for group A on the final day. 

Tanner has been shooting since age 
4. His friend and teammate Eecho Billie 
started even younger. Eecho first picked up 
a BB gun at age 2 and has moved all the 
way up to a .243 rifle. 

Everyone used .22s in NAIG, which 
was Eecho ’s first competition with guns. 

“I’ve done archery competition; this 
is my first time for riflery, but I’ve been 
shooting for so long,” he said. 

Eecho produced Team Florida’s top 
result. He finished fifth in the overall 16U 
male division. 

Both Eecho and teammate Hunter 
O’Donnell - Tanner’s brother - shined 
on the final day as each had third-place 
finishes in their divisions in the final prone 
competition. 

SWIMMING 

While most of NAIG’s venues were in 
Regina or close by, Team Florida swimmers 
Jada Holdiness and Danyelle Boromei had 
to travel an extra 45 miles to compete in 
Moose Jaw on three different days. 

Both 13-year-olds debuted in the 
50-meter freestyle. 

Jada finished 12th, two spots ahead of 
Danyelle. 

Jada finished 13th in the 100 free. 

On day two, Danyelle was 12th in 
the 50 backstroke, one spot ahead of Jada. 
Later, Jada, who swims for the Fort Myers- 
based club program Gulf Coast Swim Team, 
finished seventh in the 50 breaststroke. She 
concluded her events with a ninth-place 
finish in the 1 00 breast. 
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Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 
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RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 
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Kevin Johnson 

Raylon Eagle draws back her bow during archery competition at NAIG July 24. 


Kevin Johnson 

Josh Boromei smiles as he prepares to take a foul shot for 
Team Florida during a game against Team Colorado at NAIG 
July 23. 


Ryan Watson 

Team Florida gold medal winner Samuel Micco Sanchez, center, takes 
part in a selfie with wrestlers from Wisconsin and Ontario at NAIG in 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Kevin Johnson 

Quenton Cypress blasts out of a bunker during the NAIG golf competition at Tor Hill 
Golf Course July 24. 


Kevin Johnson 


Valholly Frank, second from right, checks her shot during NAIG’s archery competition 
at the Wascana Archers Club’s range in Regina. 


Kevin Johnson 

Conchade Osceola watches his tee shot sail down the fairway 
during the NAIG golf competition at Tor Hill Golf Course. 


Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


Kirsten Doney hits a chip shot during the NAIG golf competition at Tor Hill 
Golf Course July 24. 


Team Florida’s Marcelis Thomas wraps up an opponent from Team 
Colorado during a basketball game at NAIG July 23. 


Kevin Johnson 

Eecho Billie takes aim during in NAIG’s rifle shooting event at the Regina Wildlife Federation 
July 24. 



Kevin Johnson 

Marcelis Thomas grabs a rebound for Team Florida during its 67-60 win against Team Colorado at NAIG in Regina, Saskatchewan July 23. 
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Announcements 


'A' 



As you have noticed there is a donation box located in the lobby of 
the Tribal Office. 

The Tribal Princess Committee has started a collection of school supplies 
this summer to donate to the Native children at Flandreau Indian School 
in South Dakota. 

Anything that you can donate will be sent to the children at the end of 
August for this upcoming school year. 

It is very hard for these children to get a new start at school without a 
nice set of supplies and we intend to change that. 


r 

For each child to start school with at least the basics. 


1 . 

Notebook 


2. 

Pencil 


3. 

Paper 


Any other donations are gladly accepted: 


4. 

Highlighters 


5. 

Magic markers 


6. 

Paper dividers 


7. 

Crayola crayons 


8 . 

Pens ^ 


- Seminole Princess Committee ~ 


Tribune Deadlines 2014 


Month 

Issue Date 

Deadline 

January 

Friday, Jan. 31 

Wednesday, Jan. 15 

February 

Friday, Feb. 28 

Wednesday, Feb. 12 

March 

Monday, March 31 

Wednesday, March 12 

April 

Wednesday, April 30 

Wednesday, April 9 

May 

Friday, May 30 

Wednesday, May 14 

June 

Monday, June 30 

Wednesday, June 11 

July 

Thursday, July 31 

Wednesday, July 9 

August 

Friday, Aug. 29 

Wednesday, Aug. 13 

September 

Tuesday, Sept. 30 

Wednesday, Sept. 10 

October 

Friday, Oct. 31 

Wednesday, Oct. 15 

November 

Friday, Nov. 28 

Wednesday, Nov. 12 

December 

Wednesday, Dec. 31 

Wednesday, Dec. 10 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF STARTING BID 


VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

108737 

2005 

CHEVROLET 

TRAILBLAZERLS (RWD) 

108,737 

Poor 

$2,000.00 

015156 

2007 

FLEETWOOD TRAVEL TRAILER 

TERRY 240 

N/A 

Fair 

$6,165.00 

341687 

2006 

FLEETWOOD TRAVEL TRAILER 

TERRY 320DB 

N/A 

Fair 

$7,400.00 

011713 

2006 

FLEETWOOD TRAVEL TRAILER 

MALLARD 300BHS 

N/A 

Fair 

$4,664.00 

A79554 

2004 

FORD 

E250 ECONOLINE (RWD) 

88,236 

Fair 

$2,503.00 

192178 

2008 

CHEVROLET 

TRAILBLAZER LT (RWD) 

337,534 

Poor 

$2,563.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 


Letter of appreciation from Hannah Billie 


T his letter is to everyone who participated in 
the first bike Rally in honor of my son July 
Billie. I want to say thank you to Connie 
Whidden and her staff for coming out and taking part in 
the rally. I want to especially thank Suzanne Davis for 
taking my ideas and turning them into a reality. Many 
thanks to those of you who did not know and may have 
never met my son, yet all you came out to participate. 
I want to also thank my daughter, Lisa, for thinking of 
this event, as I, his daughters (Braudie, Tia and Brianna) 
and the rest of our family were deeply touched. 

I didn’t know what to expect as I entered the 
Museum parking lot; however to my surprise, there 
were quite a few people there warming their bikes. 
The race began a moment behind schedule as the sun 
attempted to slow us down; nevertheless there was no 
stopping us. 

Some accomplishments my son achieved were to 
aid greatly to the human body. He went to school and 
became a masseur, then a sports therapist, as well as 
a physical personal trainer. He spent four months in 
Orlando where he rode his bike 14 miles to school and 
14 miles back to his residence. Sometimes he did that 
six days in a row. He worked out all the time making 
sure that his body was in tip-top condition so that he 
could be most successful in all areas he embarked upon. 



However, he never got the chance to share this with 
others. As a mother, I am proud of him and what he was 
doing, and I would like to take that further by having 
the rally to bring the message to everyone out there that 
you only have one body so let’s take care of it. 

To Mondo, you can be my wingman anytime. 

- Submitted by Hannah Billie 


Happy Birthday, 



I want to wish you a happy birthday. I love 
you and miss you. I also want to wish all the 
mothers a belated happy Mother’s Day - better 
late than never. And to my sisters, as far as holding my 
head up, I’m most definitely going to do that because 


Tommie Jumper 



one thing is for certain: Nobody is going to do it for me 
and time changes things and things change with time. I 
miss all the Seminole women. 


- Submitted by Billie Garcia 



I MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFTARELLA'S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www . thriftarellas .com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
























Kids have a ball 
at Camp Kulaqua 
EDUCATION * IB 


New Museum garden sprouts 
history, culture, education 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 


Rodeo events putting Big 
Cypress arena on map 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 


The 


Seminole 

^ Voice of the Unconquered 
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Brighton takes the crowns 


Brianna Nunez crowned Miss Seminole; Cheyenne Nunez named Jr. Miss 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Seminole royalty 
is once again all in the family as Brianna 
Nunez, 1 8, and her cousin Cheyenne Nunez, 
16, were crowned Miss Florida Seminole 
and Jr. Miss Seminole, respectively, at the 
57th annual Princess Pageant held July 26 
in Hollywood. 

The Brighton teens demonstrated talent, 
poise, intellect and knowledge of Tribal 
culture during the three-hour competition 
at Tribal Headquarters. Six other talented 
contestants from Big Cypress, Hollywood 
and Immokalee also vied for the titles. 

Brianna beamed while outgoing Miss 
Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie dressed 
her in the sash and crown. 

“I was in awe when they announced my 
name,” Brianna said. “All the other girls did 
so well. I wasn’t sure how it would end up.” 

Cheyenne’s face also lit up when 
she won the title. Her smile remained as 
outgoing Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna Blais- 
Billie embellished her with the sash and 
crown. 

“I did my best and was pretty confident 
I had a chance to win,” Cheyenne said. “I’m 
honored to represent my Seminole Tribe.” 

Since 1957, Seminole princesses 
have served as goodwill ambassadors for 
the Tribe and have spent their one-year 
reign traveling, speaking and appearing at 
events nationwide and overseas. This year’s 
theme, “Honoring the Path of the Seminole 
Princess,” paid homage to the role of 
women in the Seminole Tribe. 

“You get to talk to people who aren’t 
aware of the Tribe,” Brianna said. “You fill 
them in on who we are and how we became 
who we are today.” 

The week leading up to the pageant was 
busy for the three Miss Florida Seminole 
contestants - Brianna; Alexis Jumper, 
of Hollywood; and Marissa Sanchez, of 
Immokalee - and the five Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole contenders - Cheyenne; Allegra 
Billie, of Immokalee; Thomlynn Billie, 
of Big Cypress; Randee Osceola, of 
Immokalee; and Patsy Veliz, of Immokalee. 



Beverly Bidney 

Outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie crowns the new Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez during the 57th annual Princess Pageant July 
26 at Tribal Headquarters in Hollywood. 


Rehearsals, lunches, dinners, meetings 
with judges, more rehearsals, photo shoots, 
a dress rehearsal and a banquet kept 
candidates occupied from morning to night. 
A photo shoot on the bridge over Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood’s pool gave the 
girls a taste of the spotlight and caught the 


attention of guests. 

The Princess Committee hosted a 
welcome banquet at Hard Rock July 25 for 
about 200 people, including contestants 
and their families, the outgoing Seminole 
princesses, royalty from the Seminole 
Nation in Oklahoma and the three judges 


- Taylor Thomas, Miss Indian World 2014; 
Ashleigh Lollie, Miss Florida USA 2015; 
and Jeff Begay, a retired Vietnam veteran 
from the Navajo (Dine) Hopi Laguna Tribe 
in Arizona. 

♦ See PRINCESS PAGEANT on page 8A 


First Seminole suits up with FSU Seminoles 


BY BEVERLYBIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — History is being 
made at Florida State University where the 
defending national champion Seminoles 
football team added its first Seminole Tribe 
of Florida member to the roster. 

Justin Motlow now wears the uniform 
and plays for the team he’s rooted for his 
entire life. 


“It feels surreal,” said Motlow, a 
freshman from Tampa. “I never imagined 
I’d be able to play here. I’m going to 
make the most of my opportunity and keep 
working.” 

FSU head coach Jimbo Fisher 
appreciates the significance of Motlow 
making the team. 

“We just want to represent the Seminole 
family for all they have done for us,” Fisher 
said. “It’s a great honor to have a family 


member wear that helmet.” 

Motlow, Tampa Catholic High School’s 
2013 offensive player of the year and wide 
receiver of the year, earned his spot on 
FSU’s roster as a preferred walk-on player. 
In August, he spent two weeks at training 
camp with the rest of the squad. Freshmen 
players included 26 recruits and 25 walk- 
ons hoping to make the team. 

“The first time they step on campus, 
they aren’t playing football; they are 


training to play football,” said Vic Viloria, 
FSU’s head strength and conditioning 
coach. “One of two things can happen; they 
get the opportunity or it goes away. Being 
dependable and accountable will make their 
chances better.” 

New players had a lot to learn at training 
camp, including the playbook, before the 
Aug. 30 season opener against Oklahoma 
State University in Arlington, Texas. From 
the sidelines, coaches signaled with their 
hands and shouted random phrases, which 
identify specific plays. 

Approximately 130 players will make 
up the team’s final roster, with only 72 
attending away games. Motlow probably 
won’t start or travel to away games this 
year, but he will be in uniform for all home 
games. FSU’s first home game is Sept. 6 
against The Citadel. 

To get into shape, Motlow spent the 
summer working out with the team. He said 
conditioning and running were harder than 
in high school. 

“The players are 10 times bigger here,” 
he said. “Everyone’s fast, everyone’s strong 
and everyone’s big.” 

Regardless of his teammates’ daunting 
sizes, the 5-foot- 11, 182-pound Motlow 
sees himself fitting in. He’s already getting 
the hang of things and adjusting to dorm life 
with other players. 

“I expect him to come in and fit into the 
system,” Fisher said. “He’s doing a great 
job and is showing ability to learn.” 

Coaches have high hopes for the 
new players, who get a lot of reps during 
practice. 

“I’ll keep evaluating them as it goes,” 
Fisher said. “There’s no pressure on them; 
as they pick it up, they will evolve into their 
roles on the team.” 

Motlow is working closely with co- 
offensive coordinator/wide receivers coach 
Lawrence Dawsey, a former wide receiver 
for FSU and the Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 
Dawsey was also an assistant coach at 
Tampa Catholic, but not when Motlow 
attended the school. 

+ See FSU on page 3C 



Beverly Bidney 

Florida State University wide receiver Justin Motlow, No. 86, runs through a play during football camp in August. Motlow, of Tampa, is the first 
Seminole Tribal member to play for the FSU football team. 


Indian housing 
focus of national 
conference 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CATOOSA, Okla. — Learning the 
ins and outs, what’s new and what’s history 
about Native American housing programs 
hit home for 150 Tribal representatives 
from 24 Tribes at the national 2014 Indian 
Housing Training Conference. 

“Trying to figure out the best ways to 
accomplish housing and everything that 
goes with it is not easy,” said Patti Kramer, 
of the Kaw Nation in Oklahoma. “This is 
the best conference so far - all of us got so 
much out of it.” 

Hosted by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida’s Native Learning Center (NLC), 
the Aug. 19-21 event at Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Tulsa featured 25 workshops and 
a panel discussion led by Rodger Boyd, of 
the Navajo Nation and deputy assistant 
secretary of the Office of Native American 
Programs (ONAP) at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

“For an Indian housing conference, 
you can’t get any higher than Rodger Boyd. 
It’s really a huge honor to have him,” said 
NLC executive director Georgette Palmer 
Smith, a Chotaw and Kiowa. 

+ See HOUSING on page 5A 

New book clears 
roadblocks for 
Tribes ‘Finding a 
Seat at the Table’ 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Council’s 
approval to publish the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office’s (THPO) “Finding 
a Seat at the Table” book adds another 
chapter to Seminole history. 

The how-to book, to be printed in 
early 2015 by University Press of Florida, 
will be the first authored and sanctioned 
by a Native American THPO specifically 
to provide Indian Country with proven 
procedures for locating, documenting and 
preserving Native history. 

“It’s great for us to be leaders, but 
if we are not serving then we are doing 
nothing,” said Paul Backhouse, director 
of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and Tribal 
Historic Preservation Officer. 

Backhouse, who led the project, 
said the Tribe’s THPO earned credibility 
to pen the book by establishing itself as 
an information clearinghouse for other 
THPOs and by hosting workshops at 
national historic preservation conferences. 

♦ See THPO on page 7A 

Recent rains 
dump trouble 
in Brighton 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Managing rainy 
season in communities built on historic 
swamp land poses a flood of challenges. 

Striking a proper balance between 
what is correct for the environment, right 
for the Tribe and recommended by the 
South Florida Water Management District 
(SFWMD) while dealing with drainage is 
a day-to-day challenge, said Stacy Myers, 
assistant director of the Environmental 
Resource Management Department 
(ERMD). 

“The first priority is the protection of 
lives and property. Second is pastures and 
animals,” he said. “But in any case, we do 
a good job.” 

The wet season, from June through 
October, is demanding, Myers said. When 
flash storms dumped 14 inches of water 
on the Brighton Reservation in one week 
this summer, teams from operations and 
maintenance were ready to respond. 

“Throughout the year they are charged 

+ See RAIN on page 5A 
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Students gear up for the new school year. 
See photos on page 5B. 
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Editorial 


Tribal Secretary, 
Treasurer appointed 

LaVonne Kippenberger is new Secretary, 
Pete Hahn is named Treasurer 


Two Tribal anniversaries 
celebrated on Aug. 21 


• James E. Billie 

H ey, I bet you folks didn’t know 
or remember, but Aug. 21 is the 
anniversary of two very special 
events in our Seminole Tribe history. Fifty- 
seven years ago, on Aug. 21, 1957, 246 
Seminole Indian adults cast paper ballots 
on the Dania, Big Cypress and Brighton 
Reservations to either adopt or turn down 
a constitution and charter as a federally 
recognized American Indian Tribe. The 
constitution and bylaws, which created the 
official Seminole Tribe of Florida, passed 
by democratic vote, 241-5. The corporate 
charter of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. was also approved, 223-5. Now we 
Seminoles could control our own destiny 
and protect our sovereignty. 

Forty years later, on Aug. 21, 1997 (17 
years ago) the ribbon was cut at the grand 
opening of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, the official 
museum of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
A dream that I had for many years - since 
the first time I saw Seminole artifacts in 
someone else’s museum - had come true. 
We now had our own place to preserve 
and protect our unique culture, with our 


• Tim Giago 

M y granddaughter will be 7 
years old in October. Like 
many children that age, she 
is bright and she is inquisitive. Her name is 
Juneau. 

Case in point: She posed this question 
to her grandmother: “Is the world coming to 
an end?” Her grandmother was a bit taken 
back by this inquiry and responded, “I don’t 
know the answer to that; only God knows.” 
As quick as a whip Juneau quipped, “What 
about Google?” 

“Out of the mouths of babes,” might be 
applicable here. Or as Art Linkletter posed 
it, “Kids say the darndest things.” 

But it has to make the average person 
stop and think. Has technology taken us to 
the point where our children believe that it 
is the answer to all questions? Has Google 
become so all-knowing, all-powerful and 
all-seeing that it is viewed as the equation 
or equal to God? 

It makes a person look back at where 
they have been and look forward and 
wonder where it is all going. I stopped to 
get a Coke and burger at McDonald’s last 
week and watched two teenage girls seated 
at a booth next to me. They never said a 
word during the time I observed them, but 
instead had their thumbs going like crazy on 
their cell phones. They stopped texting just 


own beautiful displays to educate our own 
children about our history and traditions. 

As a teenager, I remember the political 
meetings beneath the Council Oak, which 
still stands on the Hollywood Reservation, 
as early Tribal leaders came together to urge 
Seminoles to protect ourselves from official 
“termination” as an Indian Tribe by creating 
and voting on a constitution. In Washington, 
after costly World War II, there was interest 
in cutting back expenses and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) was directly in the 
crosshairs. 

The BIA looked around for programs to 
cut, figuring services to Indian Tribes was 
a good place to start. They formed a list of 
Tribes that would be “terminated,” or made 
ineligible for any more federal help. Florida 
Seminoles were on the list. In their opinion, 
we were too uneducated and unable to 
handle the formation and administration of 
a formal Tribe. 

No one believed that we could do it. But 
they underestimated the impact of the threat 
of termination: the loss of all governmental 
services and the eviction of Seminoles 
from their reservation homes. Leaders 
began to emerge to attend hearings on the 


long enough to sip their soft drinks and take 
a bite of their burgers and fries. But they 
never said a word. What is going to happen 
to the art of conversation? 

When I was a boy nearly everyone 
in the village of Kyle or Pejuta Haka 
(Medicine Root) on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation where I was raised spoke the 
Lakota language. As nearly every language 
is converted to text, I wonder if the young 
people on the reservation will text in Lakota 
or English. I would have to assume that 
they will text in English. When I questioned 
several Lakota teenagers at a basketball 
tournament last year they all said that they 
always text in English. 

In an editorial I wrote that was directed 
at the teachers on the Indian reservations 
several months ago I posed this question 
to them: Are the young people in your 
classrooms texting in English or Lakota? 
Will they lose the foundation of their Native 
tongue because of technology? 

Not a single teacher on the reservation 
or anywhere in Indian Country where 
my newspaper reaches responded to my 
question. 

Is it because they do not know the 
answer to that question or have they even 
bothered to consider it? 

There are those in Indian Country 
who believe that the loss of the language 
means the loss of the culture, but that may 


matter: Josie Billie, 

Henry Cypress, 

Toby Johns, Billy 
Osceola, Larry 
Mike Osceola, 

Laura Mae 

Osceola and Sam 
Tommie traveled to 
Washington, D.C. 
to testify along with 
Buffalo Tiger, who 
represented Trail 
Indians who would 
one day become the formal Miccosukee 
Tribe. Bill Osceola built a rodeo arena in 
Dania and held regular rodeo events, the 
proceeds of which paid the group’s travel 
expenses. 

Many meetings later, with support from 
the Friends of the Seminoles, Mrs. Stranahan 
and others, a constitutional committee was 
formed and they met beneath the Council 
Oak: Billy Osceola, John Henry Gopher 
(Brighton), Bill Osceola, Jackie Willie 
(Dania), Jimmie O. Osceola and Frank 
J. Billie (Big Cypress) and Larry Mike 
Osceola (Trail). The rest, as they say, is 
history. We received our federal recognition 
a few months later and the Miccosukees 
followed in 1962. 

Fast forward again to 1997 when a big 
ribbon in our medicine colors stretched 
across the front of the Museum’s first 
building. As David Cypress, Billy Cypress, 
Max Osceola Jr., Frank Billie and Mitchell 
Cypress held the ribbon tight, I cut through 
with scissors. A crowd of more than 2,000 
cheered. The location, at the crossroads 
of Snake Road and West Boundary Road, 
was my old camp and not far from where 
anthropologists believe Sam Jones - also 
known as Abiaka - spent his final years. 

In fact, that’s why our Museum is out 
here instead of in Hollywood or somewhere 
else. One man. Abiaka. Because of him we 
are all still here and Seminole. Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki is one of the finest museums in the 
country. 

Aug. 21, under the zodiac sign of Leo, 
is a special day for the Seminole Tribe. On 
that date, we saved ourselves and, years 
later, saved our culture. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


not necessarily be so because every Native 
American civilization in North America that 
is still here has adapted to the rapid changes 
that have occurred since the invasion of their 
country. The rapidity of change has nearly 
overwhelmed every culture and nationality 
on this continent. 

The time from the horse and buggy to a 
man on the moon has happened in the blink 
of an eye. 

Now even some Christians are saying 
that Noah had dinosaurs on the Ark. If that 
be so then the indigenous people of the 
Western Hemisphere, peoples who have 
existed on these continents for more than 
30,000 years, must have hunted and eaten 
dinosaurs. 

Ah ha, one million BC revisited. 

My granddaughter Juneau wanted 
to know if the world was going to end. I 
would have to tell her that “yes” it will end 
eventually, and “yes” Google will tell you 
the same thing. 

But, I will have to add that conversation 
in any language may go first. 

Tim Giago (Oglala Lakota) is a 
well-known Native American journalist, 
columnist and founder of Indian Country 
Today, the first national American Indian 
newspaper 

This column first appeared in The 
Hujfington Post. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Tribal Council 
made two high-ranking appointments at 
its Aug. 1 5 meeting in Brighton. LaVonne 
Kippenberger was named Tribal Secretary 
and Pete Hahn was selected Tribal 
Treasurer. 

Kippenberger, who served as Tribal 
clerk since 2012, has worked for the Tribe 
since 2000 as enrollment administrator 
and genealogical research assistant in 
the Secretary’s Office. She began her 
employment after graduating from New 
York University in 2000 with a bachelor’s 
degree in secondary education. 

Kippenberger said the Secretary’s 
Office is focused on the May 11, 2015 
election but is also working on the 
tribalwide records management program, 
a new initiative to keep Tribal records on 
a retention schedule. 

Kippenberger realizes she has big 
shoes to fill; her appointment came less 
than three months after the passing of 
longtime Tribal Secretary Priscilla Doctor 
Sayen. 

“Priscilla was everything to me,” said 
Kippenberger, who worked with Sayen for 
14 years. “I want to preserve her legacy 


• Mark Trahant 

I remember getting in trouble as a 
teenager. The story beat me home. 
I was stunned at the velocity of 
information in a small community. The 
chain went like this: Something happened. 
People talked. And the story spread. Fast. 

I guess that’s why social media, to me, 
is an old form of storytelling. It’s how we 
naturally tell stories, spreading the word 
to one friend (or follower) in real time. 
And then another. And again. But while 
the forum is essentially the same, there 
are two new twists, the use of digital tools 
and the increased size of our network. (A 
generation ago our “network” might be 
a few friends gathered for coffee at the 
trading post. Today it’s a thousand friends 
on Facebook, their thousand friends and 
definitely more on Twitter, Tumblr or 
Snapchat.) 

The ice bucket challenge to raise 
money to prevent ALS - Amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis - or Lou Gehrig’s Disease 
is a great example of how social media 
works. The brilliant campaign has earned 
more than $70 million with the goal of 
creating a world “without ALS!” 

Every day my Facebook feed has new 
posts from someone taking this challenge. 
(Of course this whole challenge thing is 
familiar anyway. It’s a lot like the Winter 
Challenge that spread across Canada and 
Indian Country. Carielynn Victor, from 
Chilliwack, British Columbia told Global 
News Canada that the idea was not a new 
one, but the concept of taking it public was 
new.) 

So why ALS? It’s a fabulous cause 
and worth doing. That said: What if Indian 
Country could harness social media to 
impact the diseases that are killing most of 
our friends and family? 

So heart disease is the leading killer in 
Indian Country. What if we raised money 
for research and action for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives? Or diabetes? 
Or any disease that impacts most of us. It 
could be money targeted to make a real 
difference in our lives. 

Then, the power of social media is not 
just about money. Imagine what we could 
do to health disparities if social media 


and carry it further. We talked about ideas 
and goals and I’d like to see them come to 
fruition.” 

Hahn, who has served as deputy 
treasurer since February 2007, started 
working for the Tribe after graduating 
from Haskell Indian Nations University in 
2005 with a bachelor’s degree in business 
administration and a concentration in 
Tribal management. Prior to graduation, he 
interned with the executive administration 
officer. 

Hahn, a member of Leadership 
Broward and the Americans for Indian 
Opportunity, spent a year in the Tribe’s 
management training program before 
joining the Treasurer’s Office. 

Hahn aims to continue helping the 
Tribe gain financial sustainability by 
ensuring all its financial endeavors are 
secure and sound. 

Economic growth to help support 
additional job creation for Tribal members 
is another goal of his. 

“The Tribe is constantly evolving,” 
Hahn said. “Right now the primary force 
of business is gaming; however, the Tribe 
has a wide range of possibilities for future 
investments. Finding the ones that suit the 
Tribe and provide the best outcome as a 
whole is the goal.” 


challenged tens of thousands of people to 
walk more. Or eat better. Then post results 
in real time so that we all stay on task. 

Beyond disease and public health, 
social media could be used to “challenge” 
American Indians and Alaska Natives 
to register and vote at levels that are 
unprecedented. If the same intensity 
of the winter challenge, or the ice 
bucket challenge, or any social media 
phenomenon, was applied to November’s 
balloting, well, it would upend the status 
quo. Guaranteed. 

One reason the winter challenge and 
the ice bucket challenge worked so well is 
that they were simple to do, and easy to 
pass along virally. It’s fun to see a friend 
jump in a creek. We laugh at the way 
people met their challenge. (I did a snow 
angel in the shadow of Denali courtesy 
of Laura John at the Montana Policy and 
Budget Center.) 

So any election challenge must be 
simple and fun. And be specific. Laura 
challenged me. Then I added friends, 
creating an exponential network. 

There have already been some really 
smart efforts to increase Native voting. 
Indeed, the last election cycle produced 
record numbers. In New Mexico and 
Montana, for example, Native Americans 
voted at a higher percentage than the 
general population, 77 percent and 64 
percent. That could be across the country, 
especially in Alaska, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
the Dakotas. Already this year, the 
National Congress of American Indians 
has called for a summer of action for the 
Native Vote (there’s a Google hangout 
posted that explores details) to do just that. 

Now it’s time to add to those efforts 
and tap the awesome power that is social 
media. If we can ask our friends to jump 
into a creek, we sure as hell can ask them 
to vote. We ought to do that in a video and 
on our Facebook page. Let’s take the ice 
bucket into the voting booth and really 
change the country. 

Mark Trahant serves as the Atwood 
Chair at the University of Alaska 
Anchorage. He is an independent 
journalist and a member of The Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes. 
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Pictured are Rex Quinn, of the BIA, Larry Mike Osceola, Frank Billie, Jackie Willie, Bill Osceola, John 
Henry Gopher, Billy Osceola and Jimmy 0. Osceola. 


My granddaughter asked, Is 
the world coming to an end?’ 



The power of social 
media is awesome 

Indian Country must tap it at the ballot box 
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Boehmer exhibit celebrates history 
of Brighton through photographs 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — Capturing a moment 
in time, the newest Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
exhibit illustrates the early days of the 
Brighton Reservation through 27 historic 
photographs. But more important than 
the black and white photos are the stories 
shared by the people who lived them. 

“The objects don’t mean anything 
without the stories behind them,” said 
Paul Backhouse, director of the Museum 
and Tribal Historic Preservation Officer. 
The exhibit, titled “A Brighton Tribute: A 
Celebration of the Reservation through the 
Boehmer Collection,” opened Aug. 8 at the 
Brighton Field Office auditorium. 

Accompanying each photo were 
placards describing memories from the 
likes of Geneva Shore, Edna McDuffie and 
Polly Hayes, while reception attendees told 
stories of growing up on the reservation. 

The photographs were pulled from 


the 2,000-plus images of the Boehmer 
Collection with input from Tribal 
community members to celebrate Seminole 
culture, Brighton Reservation and the 
Boehmers. 

William Boehmer arrived at Brighton 
Reservation in 1938 with his wife, 
Edith, after being hired by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs as the teacher of the newly 
established Brighton Indian Day School. 
Brighton Tribal member Richard Osceola, 
with the backing of community members, 
had pressed assistant commissioner of 
Indian Affairs H.A. Zimmerman for a 
school of their own. It opened Jan. 9, 1939 
with eight students. 

Many photographs on display are 
of Brighton Indian Day School students, 
including one of Boehmer ’s pupils in 1939 
posing in front of a Christmas tree. 

Coleman Josh, who attended the school 
from first through sixth grade, said he 
remembers singing Christmas carols around 
the Christmas tree while Boehmer played 


the piano. 

“He was a nice, nice man, and he was a 
good teacher,” Josh said, adding that before 
officially starting school, he would sneak 
onto the school bus. His mother did not 
want him to attend school but his curiosity 
got the best of him. “I enjoyed going to 
school there.” 

Other photographs include images from 
Brighton Field Day in 1941; John Josh, 
Charlie Micco and Willie Gopher posing 
for a photo circa 1939 as the first elected 
trustees of the cattle program; and Geneva 
Shore and Edna McDuffie in formal gowns 
while attending Okeechobee High School in 
1959. 

“I went to the prom. I didn’t know 
what it was or that I needed a special dress 
or anything,” McDuffie recalls in a quote 
below the image. “Mrs. Boehmer took 
Geneva and I to Orlando to get us our prom 
dresses. We didn’t know how to pick out a 
dress. That was the kind of thing they did. 
Em sure we had to get everything - shoes, 
the dress and undergarments. I guess Mrs. 
Boehmer paid for this somehow, but she 
made sure we would be dressed right for the 
prom.” 

The exhibit serves the dual purpose 
of continuing the Boehmers’ legacy 
and enriching the lives of the Brighton 
community through the photographs and 
accompanying stories, said Rebecca Fell, 
the Museum’s curator of exhibits. 

“It’s about making sure the story is 
being told by the people who lived it,” she 
said. “These older generations look at the 
pictures and remember so many things, so 
I hope the exhibit offers a powerful way 
of passing on these stories to the younger 
generations.” 

After the Brighton Indian Day School 
closed in 1954 - students transferred to 
Okeechobee schools for more educational 
and athletic opportunities - the Boehmers 
maintained various roles within the Tribe. 
William Boehmer served as Educational 
Field Agent and Community Services 
Officer, and Edith Boehmer worked with 
Tribal crafters to establish the Seminole 
Arts & Crafts Guild. The Tribe purchased 
the guild’s assets in 1960 to help create the 
original Okalee Indian Village. 

+ See BOEHMERS on page 7A 



Brett Daly 

Brighton community members scan photographs selected from the Boehmer Collection for a 
new Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum exhibit that opened Aug. 8. William and Edith Boehmer worked at the 
Brighton Indian Day School and took 2,137 photos of various Seminole events throughout their 28 
years of service to the Tribe. 


New Museum outreach project 
sprouts history, culture, education 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Sometimes 
community outreach begins by planting 
seeds in your own backyard. 

“This shows culture in action - history 
brought to life,” said Van Samuels, a Tribal 
community outreach specialist at the site 
of a new authentic Seminole garden on the 
grounds of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

The 1,000-square-foot garden built 
by Samuels and outreach specialists Jacob 
Osceola Jr. and Rey Becerra in early July 
had already begun to flourish only 14 days 
later with 2-foot-high com plants and 
several sweet potato vines. Nearby, native 
cabbage palm trees and exotic guava trees, 
brought to the area in the 1 800s from South 
America, provided a natural canopy to the 
garden that would soon also sprout peas, 
beans and pumpkins. 

Persimmon and grapes still grow wild 
in the surrounding area as they have for 
centuries. 

Osceola said the garden design and what 
to plant were plucked from archival data 
that included photographs from the 1930s 
through the 1970s and elder interviews 
from the Museum’s oral collection. The 
trio used two types of traditional planting: 
cypress log border beds and raised mounds. 
Both styles use rich soil gathered from 
high patches of land in the water-abundant 
Everglades. 

The cypress logs came from trees 
leftover from the recent constmction of a 
water retention area and naturally felled 
trees. 

“Knowing how important gardens 
were long ago is important today. It’s been 
in our culture forever,” Osceola said. 

Corn was planted first. The kernels 
came from Becerra’s friend who brought 
them from Cuba about 10 years ago. When 
the corn stalks are strong enough, they will 
serve as trellises to hold peas and beans off 
the ground and keep them dry. Pumpkins 
will be planted last using Seminole pumpkin 
seeds provided to the Tribe in May by the 
Historic Hernando Preservation Society at 
the dedication of the Chocochatti historical 
marker near Tampa. 

Samuels said the same garden plants 
were grown by Tribal ancestors to sustain 
family camps in the Everglades, but they 
were also easily transplantable during the 
Seminole Wars when camps were quickly 
moved to new locations. 

“Our ancestors would gather what they 
could, carry the seeds, the plants, and start 
all over again,” Samuels said. 


Through Native American generations, 
the planting technique has been called 
Three Inseparable Sisters. Com, beans and 
squash, as main ingredients, support each 
other by virtue of plant size, stem strength 


and leaf function. They protect each other 
from sun, rain and foraging animals while 
keeping soil moist and fertile with nutrients. 

+ See GARDEN on page 7A 
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Max Osceola Jr., at his Hollywood Reservation home, sits aboard his Honda Gold Wing, a 1400cc 
monster. The avid biker celebrated 50 years on two wheels by taking a run Aug. 13 to Key West. 


Tribal senior marks 50 
years on two wheels 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Max Osceola Jr. 
likes to consider his age in BC timeline. 

“For Seminoles, there is BC - Before 
Columbus, and BC - Before Casinos. I was 
before casinos,” he said. 

On Aug. 13, the former Tribal 
Councilman personalized another point in 
time: 50 years on two wheels. He drove to 
Key West to mark the anniversary, a half- 
century after he revved up his first Honda 
and became hooked on motorcycles. 

“I feel the need for speed,” Osceola 
said in a shed-turned-clubhouse he calls the 
Harley House. There, on the Hollywood 
Reservation behind the home he’s lived 
in since 1962, motorcycle memorabilia 
collected during hundreds of mns fills 
walls and shelves. 

Photos of him dressed in patchwork 
and leather on the many bikes he’s owned 
through the years illustrate decades of 
adventures, from quick jaunts for lunch 
in Clewiston to cross-country excursions 
from Florida to California. 

Osceola has owned more than a dozen 
bikes, including a Honda 750, a Harley 
Heritage, a Boss Hoss with a Corvette 
engine, a Road King, several Ultras, two 
Road Glides, a Triumph Rocket and a 
BMW. Only once did he own two at the 
same time. 

“A bike is like a woman. If you have 
two of them, you have to choose which to 
spend the most time with,” said the “one 
woman man” married 37 years to college 
sweetheart Marge - and still in love. 

Now, at 64, Osceola is comfortable 


on a Honda Gold Wing, a 1400cc monster 
that he calls “a convertible with no doors.” 
His most recent long-distance ride was a 
“fast and smooth” drive from San Diego, 
California to Hollywood, Florida in May. 

Osceola’s first bike was a black Honda 
50 Dream. He acquired his learner’s permit 
to drive it on his 14th birthday, Aug. 13, 
1964. 

“I wasn’t looking for a lifestyle. I just 
needed transportation to school,” he said. 
Osceola started the first day of his high 
school career by vrooming up to McArthur 
High in blue jeans and sunglasses. 

He helped his father, Max Osceola 
Sr., purchase the $110 motorcycle by 
spending a summer working as a janitor 
at Seminole Okalee Indian Village, then a 
crude attraction at Stirling Road and State 
Road 7. 

“I remember thinking, ‘How many 
days do I need to work to help dad get the 
bike?’ Thirty hours a week all summer 
long,” he said. Minimum wage was $1.15. 

It was worth it. 

“You get such a euphoric feeling. You 
can hear the wind, the rumble of the motor 
and you want to ride forever,” he said. 

Osceola never joined a biker 
organization, but his “colors” have always 
been red, yellow, black and white - 
Seminole colors. 

Osceola has lost track of how many 
times he trekked from Florida to the 
California coast, but he thinks about a 
dozen. Sturgis, South Dakota? Seven 
times. The Kyle Petty Charity Ride? 
Sixteen times. 

+ See IRON HORSE on page 4A 


Veteran helps another 
as final wish is honored 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Veterans have 
each other’s back whether in combat or 
afterward. Vietnam War combat veteran 
Jack Smith Jr. experienced that firsthand 
when he was given a motorized scooter 
chair that belonged to a World War II 
veteran he never knew. 

The late Eugene Guardabasso, of Palm 
Harbor, wanted his Quantum 600 scooter 
chair to go to a veteran. His nephew, Joe 
Kase, reached out to the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, which contacted Elaine 
Westermeyer, of the U.S. Department 
of Veterans Affairs. Westermeyer called 
Marc McCabe, of the Vietnam Veterans 
of America (VVA) in St. Petersburg, who 
knew exactly who could use it. 

“The Veterans Administration turned 
down Jack’s request for a scooter, so we 
found him this one,” said McCabe, regional 
director of VVA. “Vietnam vets get denied 
more often than younger veterans. As a 
Vietnam vet and the VVA bureau chief, I 
assist Seminole veterans.” 

Smith, 66, served in the U.S. Army in 
Germany and Vietnam from January 1968 
to November 1969. He earned a National 
Defense Service Medal, a Vietnam 
Service Medal, a Sharpshooter Medal, two 
Overseas Bars and a Vietnam Campaign 
Medal for his service to the country. 

Smith suffers from Type 2 diabetes, 
lower neuropathy and heart disease, but 
the VA says he does not meet the criteria 
for a power chair, said Westermeyer, who 
believes the donated chair will greatly 
improve Smith’s quality of life. 

“I have to learn how to operate it first,” 
said Smith, of Brighton. “Last week I had 
to borrow a scooter to go shopping. This 
will come in handy.” 

The six-wheel Quantum 600 is 



Beverly Bidney 

Jack Smith Jr. sits comfortably outside the 
Veterans’ Building Aug. 13 in the Quantum 600 
scooter chair he received from a fellow veteran. 


operated with a joystick, can travel up to 4 
mph, has a tight 20-inch turning radius and 
lasts up to 20 miles on a charge. It even has 
a seat belt. 

During WWII, Guardabasso served 
on the US S Intrepid, Boxer, Yorktown and 
Lexington aircraft carriers in the Pacific 
theater. All were involved in the heavy 
battles. Guardabasso earned six stars for 
six major campaigns, a Victory Medal and 
a Presidential Unit Citation for the Battle 

+ See VETERAN on page 4A 
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Smallwood Store fate still in limbo 



Peter B. Gallagher 

A survivor of hurricanes and lightning since 1906, the historic Smallwood Store now faces the most 
dangerous threat of all: Florida developers. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

CHOKOLOSKEE — The beleaguered 
Smallwood Store, the historic icon that 
anchors the extreme Southwest Florida 
coast, remains in a battle against developers. 
Despite years of court actions, Highlands 
County land speculators Florida-Georgia 
Grove LLC (FGG) still wants to remove the 
store’s only access road and encircle the old 
wooden building with a marina-style resort 
on the edge of Florida’s wild Ten Thousand 
Islands, a fishing paradise where the Gulf 
and the Everglades meet. 

“I don’t know how long we can hold 
out. It’s a horrible situation,” said proprietor 
Lynn Smallwood McMillin, granddaughter 
of store founder Ted Smallwood. 

McMillin and her husband, Gary, have 
been at the helm during the FGG saga, 
which threatens the store that was named to 
the National Register of Historic Places in 
1974. 

“We don’t have any money to go to 
trial,” she said. “And Collier County, which 
has a stake in this issue since that’s who 
owns the road (Mamie Street, the oldest 
road in Collier County and named after 
her grandmother), doesn’t really care at 
all. We’re stuck between two evil forces, 
neither of which is on our side.” 

A recent New York Times article on 
the store’s fight against development gave 
significant rise to the issue worldwide, 
McMillin said. 

More than $6,000 in donations to 
the Smallwood Store’s legal fund were 
collected and offers of pro bono help came 
in from out-of-town law firms. 


“But where are they?” she said. “They 
call and I never hear from them again. And, 
of course, the money has gone for legal 
expenses.” 

The FGG property, which was 
purchased from the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida a decade ago, is now an unkempt 
eyesore, McMillin said. 

“The grass and weeds have grown 
up as tall as the fence,” she said. “It looks 
horrible. We see people pull up in their cars, 
take one look at that mess and turn around, 
afraid to come further down the road to 
where we are.” 

Several months ago, FGG - under 
orders from Collier County - made an effort 
to clean up the lot, which also contains lime 
rock boulders. Despite warnings regarding 
the site’s archaeological significance, 
FGG shaved the landscape. State and 
federal archaeologists were stunned. They 
investigation is ongoing. 

“I haven’t heard a word about any of 
that,” McMillin said. “They came out here, 
picked up a bunch of evidence in their bags 
and left. It’s like those (developers) can 
waltz in here and do whatever they want 
without recourse.” 

“Actually the incident at Chokoloskee 
at the property next to the Smallwood 
Store is still under investigation as far as I 
know,” said Paul Backhouse, Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum director and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer, whose staff is assisting 
in the probe. “Nobody is sure what is going 
to happen next, but I know the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers is definitely interested. 
It’s still an active case.” 

In fact, believing that Mamie Street 
was a private road that they owned and not 


a county road, FGG installed a fence across 
the road, blocking access to the store for six 
months - a move that was later reversed by 
a Circuit Court judge who ordered the road 
repaved and access restored. 

McMillin said attempts at mediating 
the situation failed. 

“They wouldn’t do what they promised 
to do,” she said. 

Calls to FGG offices were not returned. 

Ted Smallwood’s trading post was 
the original post office for this part of 


Florida. Storekeeper Smallwood was the 
first white man in the area to trade with 
the Seminole Indians following the Indian 
Wars, permitting the Natives to camp on his 
property and giving them monetary credit. 
It is also famous as the site where outlaw 
Ed Watson was gunned down by a vigilante 
force of locals - a legendary incident 
explored by author Peter Matthiessen in 
his 2008 “Killing Mr. Watson,” part of his 
“Shadow Country” trilogy that won the 
2008 National Book Award. 


Tribes support changing recognition process 


BY PHILIP M ARCELO 
Associated Press 

MASHPEE, Mass. (AP) — American 
Indians attending a July 29 hearing at the 
Mashpee Wampanoag community center 
on Cape Cod said they support the federal 
government’s plan to make it easier for 
Tribes to gain federal recognition. 

But the Tribal representatives, from New 
Jersey, Virginia, Missouri, New England and 
elsewhere, urged the U.S. Department of the 
Interior to go further. They called for setting 
a time limit on the review process, which can 
sometimes take decades. 

“There’s something wrong when 
a process takes more than a generation 
to complete,” said Cedric Cromwell, 
Chairman of the Tribal Council for the 
Mashpee Wampanoags, which won federal 
recognition in 2007 after a 30-year quest. 

Federal recognition brings Tribes 


increased government benefits and special 
privileges, including seeking commercial 
ventures like building casinos and gambling 
facilities on sovereign lands. 

Tribal leaders also strongly objected to 
a proposal they said effectively gives “veto 
power” to certain “third parties” when a 
Tribe seeks to re-apply for recognition. 

Dennis Jenkins, Chairman of the 
Eastern Pequot Tribal Nation in Connecticut, 
said the provision would allow states, 
municipalities and other organizations that 
oppose Tribal recognition to stand in the 
way of the federal decision-making process. 

“It would be next to impossible for us 
to re-apply if this proposal goes through,” 
he said. 

One attendee suggested the proposed 
changes would “devalue” federal Tribal 
recognition by setting the bar too low. 

“The current process was not intended 
to create a Tribal existence where none had 


existed,” said Michelle Littlefield, Taunton 
resident who has been an outspoken 
opponent of the Mashpee Wampanoags’ 
plan to build a $500 million resort casino in 
that city. “It is meant to protect the integrity 
of the historical Native American Tribes 
that have an honored place in our nation’s 
history.” 

The hearing was the last in a series of 
nationwide meetings on the proposal, and 
the only one held on the East Coast. 

Assistant Secretary of Indian Affairs 
Kevin Washburn said the department 
believes it can make the Tribal recognition 
process less costly and burdensome to 
Tribes and more predictable and transparent 
without “sacrificing rigorousness.” 

The Mashpee, who hosted the meeting, 
are among only 17 Tribes that have been 
recognized by the Interior Department since 
the process was established 35 years ago. 

The majority of the 566 federally 


recognized Tribes in the U.S. earned that 
status through an act of Congress. 

The Interior Department proposes, 
among other things, lowering the threshold 
for Tribes to demonstrate community and 
political authority. 

Rather than from “first sustained 
contact” with non-Indians, Tribes would 
need only to provide evidence dating back 
to 1934, which was the year Congress 
accepted the existence of Tribes as political 
entities. Washburn said that proposal, in 
particular, could help “level the playing 
field” among Tribes. 

Eastern Tribes, he said, would 
otherwise need to provide a much more 
exhaustive historical record - sometimes 
dating as far back as 1789 - than their 
western counterparts. 

“We’ve heard over and over that the 
process is broken,” Washburn said. “We’re 
going to do something.” 


Study blames lost calves on panthers 


BY JASON DEAREN 
Associated Press 

IMMOKALEE (AP) — Since 
Florida’s frontier days when cattlemen 
drove their herds through the state’s vast 
fields and forests, ranchers and native 
panthers have been natural enemies. 

The ranchers seek to nurture and 
protect their calves, while the panthers see 
them as prey. 

Human development won the battle, 
driving the large, tawny cats to the brink 
of extinction before successful efforts to 
restore them began decades ago. 

But with Florida’s panther population 
recovering, some ranchers complain the 
protected 6-to-7-foot long predators are 
once again killing their calves. 

Now, university research supports 
that claim, at least in one part of southwest 
Florida. 

A University of Florida researcher hired 
by federal wildlife officials has found that 


panthers are killing calves in an area where 
the predatory felines are thriving. Her study, 
the first to quantify the kills and losses, was 
given to The Associated Press exclusively. 

The research marks the first step 
toward the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
considering a program that would pay 
ranchers for preserving acres of panther 
habitat, instead of undertaking the 
impossible task of verifying every kill. 

“Ranchers will tell you that they 
suspected panthers were killing their calves, 
although no one knows how many they’re 
losing,” said Caitlin Jacobs, the university 
researcher who staked out a ranch for the 
better part of two years. “It’s hard to find 
the calves - when panthers kill they drag the 
prey into the forest and cover it with brush 
to hide them from scavengers.” 

It’s estimated that at one time, more 
than 1,300 panthers roamed Florida before 
their numbers dwindled - at one point in the 
1800s, the state’s government offered $5 
for panther scalps. There were as few as 20 


panthers in the 1990s, but the population has 
rebounded thanks to conservation efforts. 

The problem began to draw the 
attention of state and federal wildlife 
officials about four years ago, after third- 
generation Florida rancher Liesa Priddy, 
owner of the 9,300-acre JB Ranch, became 
suspicious when a new calf vanished. 

Ranchers had been telling federal and 
state wildlife officials about the problem for 
years, but lacked scientific evidence. Calves 
are also commonly killed by coyotes, 
vultures and even bears. 

In the past, ranchers simply would have 
shot the panthers, but because the state’s 
100 to 180 panthers are legally protected 
under the Endangered Species Act, they 
have few options. 

Priddy had a local outdoorsman stake 
out her pasture with night- vision goggles. 
That night, a panther took a calf and they 
found the carcass, Priddy said. 

She called out a state biologist, who 
confirmed it was a panther kill and began 


the research to find out how pervasive the 
issue had become. 

The researchers targeted two ranches 
and tagged 400 calves on each. They found 
that JB Ranch, which has nearby forests 
where panthers can hide, lost 10 calves, or 
about 5 percent. 

A beef cow can go for around $1,000. 
A lost heifer can cost future profits from 
breeding more cows. 

The other ranch lost only one calf to 
panthers over that time. 

The study’s results are set to be released 
later this year. The information can help 
wildlife managers move forward on ideas 
for compensating ranchers. 

Right now, small ranchers with 
less than 100 head of cattle can apply 
for compensation from two nonprofits: 
Defenders of Wildlife and Conservancy of 
Southwest Florida. 

But those programs aren’t used by 
bigger ranches, Godsea said, and don’t have 
the resources to address the larger problem. 


RSVP for Nov. 15 
tribute to Alice 
Micco Snow 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHE R 
Special Projects Reporter 

NAPLES — During her life, the late 
Seminole herbalist Alice Micco Snow 
amassed tremendous knowledge of Florida 
plants and their healing powers. She 
collected, grew, harvested and transported 
much of the flora used by Tribal medicine 
doctors. It is fitting that her memory will 
be honored and carried on at a locale 
uniquely filled with Florida plants and 
landscapes. 

The Naples Botanical Garden, 
170 acres of cultivated gardens and 
preservation land representing seven 
distinct natural habitats and featuring 
more than 1,000 species, will pay tribute 
to Snow on Nov. 15 during a ceremony 
that will put her name on a Florida lake. 
A donor who interacted with Snow in the 
late 1 990s has made a sizeable donation to 
the garden with the stipulation that the lake 
be named after the Seminoles’ legendary 
medicine carrier. 

Garden staff is working with 
Seminole Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff 
and Snow’s relatives to organize the 
event that will begin at 10 a.m. at the 
garden, 4820 Bayshore Drive. Dignitaries 
and Tribal leaders will participate in a 
program that will include the planting of 
an acorn from the famed Council Oak 
in Hollywood. Photos from the Stanley 
Hanson Collection will be on display, and 
tours of the garden will be provided. 

“My mother would be so proud of 
all this,” said Salina Dorgan, of Brighton. 
“Plants and medicine were her whole life. 
I can’t tell you how many times we’d be 
riding down the road and she would look 
out the window and say, Tull over, go 
back, there’s something I want to see back 
there.’ Sure enough, she would find a plant 
she needed.” 

Dorgan, her nephew Jack Chalfant 
and niece Shannon Purvis toured the 
site recently and have been discussing 
the lake’s name with garden officials. 
So far, suggested names include Alice’s 
Lake, Lake Alice Micco Snow or Lake 
Tefolothokv (Snow’s Indian name, which 
translates to “go around each other”). 

Tribal members and families will 
be admitted free to the event. In order 
to gauge crowd numbers and facilitate 
planning, Tribal members planning to 
attend are urged to RSVP as soon as 
possible by contacting Dorgan at 863-634- 
6380 or SalinaDorgan@semtribe.com. 


♦ IRON HORSE 

From page 3A 


He rode alongside a camel on a dirt 
road in Dubai, United Arab Emirates; cut 
into a buffalo herd in Custer State Park, 
South Dakota; and cruised through the 
European countryside in Prague, Czech 
Republic. 

For his 50th birthday, Osceola 
traversed the postcard-perfect winding 
roads of Oahu, Hawaii. 

As for the dangers of driving a 
motorcycle, Osceola said there are two 
kinds of bikers: “Ones who have fallen off 
and those who haven’t yet.” 

He earned a broken wings patch after 
being involved in a crash six hours into a 
Kyle Petty Charity Ride. He knows the 
Creator was with him because of three 
rescuers who stopped to help him. One 
was a nurse, one was a preacher and the 
other was a biker who was the first to dial 
911. 

A few bumps and a few weeks later, 
Osceola was back in the saddle. 

“Bikers play as hard as they work. 
You can be yourself, free. People who ride 
horses feel it and the motorcycle is my 
iron horse,” he said. 


Moving forward with the Honoring 
First American Veterans Campaign 


• Stephen Bowers 

T he American Indian Veteran 
Memorial Initiative convinced 
Congress to build a statue on 
the grounds of the National Museum of 
the American Indian to commemorate 
and recognize the contributions of the 
American Indian, Alaskan Native and 
Pacific Islander veterans. Try as we 
might, we couldn’t get a statue to be 
made a part of the Three Servicemen 
Statue because it is an iconic statue and 
there will be no “add-ons.” 

Our next stop is the Education Center 
of the Vietnam Wall. The Education 
Center is an exciting opportunity for an 
“Honoring First American Veterans” 
exhibit that would focus on the service 
of American Indian, Alaskan Native and 
Pacific Islanders. The Education Center 
at the Wall will be a rallying point for 
generations to come. 

The Honoring First American 
Veterans Campaign is a major element 


of the capital campaign to build the 
Education Center at the Wall. 

This special effort recognizes that 
American Indians, Alaskan Natives and 



Pacific Islanders have been unwavering 
in their devotion, self-sacrifice and 
service to the nation since its earliest days 
through today. The Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund (WMF) wants to ensure 
the respectful and befitting recognition of 
these First Americans. 

Below are the goals of the Honoring 
First American Veterans Campaign. 

Objective 1: Raise at least $10 
million to build the Education Center at 
The Wall, pledge at the earliest possible 
opportunity and paid through the end of 
the campaign on Dec. 30, 2018. As the 
result of this effort, WMF will set aside 
an exhibit space inside the Education 
Center for a dedicated exhibit to their 
service and sacrifice. 

Objective 2: Collect the missing 67 
photographs of First Americans who fell 
in the Vietnam War. Collect photographs 
and remembrances of Native American, 
Native Alaskan and Pacific Islanders 
who served in America’s wars from 
the Revolutionary War through today’s 
conflicts. 



Photo courtesy of Donna Kahn 

Elaine Westermeyer, benefits counselor, U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs; Dan Hunt, of the 
Okeechobee chapter of the Vietnam Veterans of America; and Marc McCabe, bureau chief and 
regional director of the Vietnam Veterans of America join Jack Smith Jr., who sits in his Quantum 
600 scooter chair at the Brighton Veterans’ Building Aug. 13. 


♦ VETERAN 

From page 3A 


of Midway. He came home a disabled 
veteran after the Lexington was hit by a 
Japanese torpedo. He spent the rest of his 
life in wheelchair or scooter before passing 
away earlier this year. 


After Guardabasso’s death, Kase 
made sure his uncle’s request for the 
scooter was honored and he facilitated the 
transaction, McCabe said. The recipient of 
Guardabasso’s last wish was glad to benefit 
from it. 

“Now I’ll be able to get to events 
easier,” Smith said. “Between my cane and 
my scooter, I’ll be all set.” 
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Eileen Soler 

Roel ‘Roy’ Herrera shows how water from a 6-acre retention pond, a man-made wetland that 
cleanses rainwater and runoff, is sucked into a pipe for transfer into a another water body that 
flows through the Brighton Reservation. The outside of the pipe is equipped with an electronic 
device that measures and records water levels. 


+ RAIN 

From page 1A 


with maintaining the existing drainage 
ways so that when there is a major storm 
we have adequate drainage. The average 
resident does not realize what goes on 
behind a very complicated process,” Myers 
said. 

Roel “Roy” Herrera, the department’s 
resource conservation coordinator for 
Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations, 
said the problems run deep. 

“Roads go underwater, water backs 
up into yards, horses and cattle are ankles 
deep in water. Water is everywhere,” 
Herrera said. 

In Brighton’s Knott’s Landing section, 
workers placed boards over a walkway to 
allow residents to pass. At the new town 
home construction site, building stopped 
and electric pumps were used to remove 
water. 

Workers shoveled sediment from the 
bottoms of canals to re-establish allowable 
drainage depths. Meanwhile, cattle and 
horses from several ranches were corralled 
to higher ground while frogs and water 
birds made themselves at home in flooded 
fields. 

Through it all, projects continued to 
restore a deteriorated roadway culvert at 
another canal, to build retention ponds and 
to re-route the right-angled path of another 
canal into a curved, smoother flow. 

At Flowing Well Grove, 
where rows of orange trees 
flourish, water was pumped to 
the B-9 canal which flows into 
B-4 and eventually Harney Pond 
Canal. A community pump, 
installed seven years ago to drain 
the main hub of the community 
into a community ditch, was 
closely controlled and monitored. 

Water in Brighton is moved 
through a complicated built-as- 
needed system that eventually 
leads to an area dubbed “The 
Triangle,” where the main 
reservation canal and a private 
property canal meet a SFWMD 
canal that connects to Lake 
Okeechobee. 

“We work hand in hand with 
the district,” Herrera said. 

After every heavy rain, the 
agency liaison is called to initiate 
a chain of electronic commands 
that pulls plugs from reservation 
canals and allows the water to 
flow out. It works in reverse 
during times of drought when the 
SFWMD diverts water into the 
reservation. 

Myers said rain on Big 
Cypress measured a tad less 
than Brighton, but a water 
conservation plan implemented 
for water supply, environmental 
reasons and flood control by 
the Tribe and the Army Corps 
of Engineers in the 1980s and 
1 990s redirects the rainwater into 
basins and conveyance canals so 
flooding is minimal. 


But Big Cypress is not immune to 
rainstorm issues. The storms put the 
reservation, about 20,000 acres larger than 
Brighton and sitting at lower elevation, on 
water maintenance response. 

Myers said workers used tools that 
resemble long sticks to pull plugs for 
drainage from canals into a basin on the 
north end of the reservation, and ERMD, 
with Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger, is working on a plan to alleviate an 
area northeast of County Road 833 that is 
prone to flooding. 

In Brighton, the drainage system is 
continually evolving, Herrera said. 

“As business, home sites and Tribal 
facilities expand, we compensate,” he said. 

For example, ongoing road work and 
construction along Harney Pond Road 
for the new Public Safety Administration 
Building required narrowing a drainage 
canal that runs parallel to the road. Herrera 
said the smaller canal could spur plans to 
install a retention pond. A retention area 
will also likely be needed to thwart future 
flooding at the townhouse site. 

Myers said heavy rain and subsequent 
drainage challenges are “a common Florida 
thing” despite the natural wetlands of Big 
Cypress and Brighton. 

“It’s the wet season in Florida and a lot 
of times this kind of thing happens. We live 
in Florida and we can’t rainproof the area; 
you just have to adapt to every situation and 
circumstance when they come up,” Myers 
said. “Fortunately, we have the people and 
the expertise to do it well.” 



Eileen Soler 

Rainwater from pasture land that drained into a canal 
then under a dike via a pumping station flows into a 
lush retention pond dotted with natural tree islands and 
teaming with native wildlife on the Brighton Reservation. 


Federal officials discuss 
energy development 


BY SUSAN M ONTOYA BRYAN 
Associated Press 

SANTA FE, N.M. (AP) — The 
potential for renewable energy development 
in the Southwest is tremendous, but two 
top officials in President Barack Obama’s 
administration said Aug. 11 much work 
needs to be done to meet the challenges of 
exporting that power to market. 

Interior Secretary Sally Jewell and 
Energy Secretary Ernest Moniz were among 
dozens of state and Tribal officials who met 
in Santa Fe as part of the administration’s 
effort to develop recommendations 
regarding the transmission, storage and 
distribution of energy. 

Jewell and Moniz said one of the biggest 
challenges has been working across state 
lines and Native American jurisdictions to 
site and permit transmission and pipeline 
projects. They pointed to the $2 billion 
SunZia project between New Mexico and 
Arizona as one example. 

The proposed transmission line was 
stalled for months until the Department of 
Defense offered a compromise this spring 
that eased concerns about the project’s 
effects on operations at a missile range in 
southern New Mexico. 


Jewell said the U.S. needs a 
comprehensive plan for energy 
development. Instead of seeing individual 
processes, a strategic focus is needed that 
considers the expansion of oil and gas 
with renewable energy and the planning of 
transmission lines and pipelines all at the 
same time. 

“Each of us has a role to play and how 
do we knit those things together so that we 
can cooperate and have an energy future 
that is more sensible, less complicated and 
less bureaucratic than it’s been,” she said. 
“Certainly, we have a long way to go to 
make that happen.” 

More than a dozen meetings are being 
held around the country as part of the 
administration’s energy review. A report 
focused on infrastructure challenges is 
expected in January. 

Previous meetings in other states 
have covered rail and barge transportation 
issues, the growing connections between 
natural gas and electricity production and 
infrastructure limitations in developing 
shale resources. 

One of the focuses of the New Mexico 
meeting was the federal government’s 
relationship with Tribes, which have vast 
reserves of coal, other fossil fuels and 


renewable energy potential. Experts have 
estimated that solar and wind energy from 
Tribal lands alone could supply a significant 
percentage of the nation’s annual electricity 
needs. 

Ben Shelly, president of the Navajo 
Nation, the country’s largest Native 
American reservation, was among those at 
the meeting. He told the panel that Congress 
needs to act to give Tribes the same seat at 
the table as states when it comes to energy- 
related issues. He said Tribes want to be able 
to make their own decisions when it comes 
to energy development on their lands. 

The Navajo Nation has a coal supply 
that could last another 200 years, as well as 
prime areas for solar and wind development, 
Shelly said. 

“The Indian Tribe that has the resource, 
they’re just the audience right now,” he said 
during a break in the meeting. “What I want 
to do is form a team and play the game. 
We’re capable, we have the resources to 
form the team and compete.” 

Moniz and Jewell said they expect 
Tribes to play a key role in supplying the 
U.S. with energy in the future, but they 
acknowledged more needs to be done to 
spur investment partnerships that can help 
Tribal projects get off the ground. 


♦ HOUSING 

From page 1A 

Seminars empowered 
Tribes to take charge of 
building communities 

via the Native American 
Housing Assistance Self 
Determination Act and HUD’s 
Indian Housing Block Grant 
(IHBG) Program. Workshops 
included History of Indian 
Housing; Tribal Governments 
and Housing Authorities 
Should be Friends; Accessible 
Communities for Elders 
and Tribal Members with 
Disabilities; and Program 
Management of Affordable 
Housing. 

Many workshops began 
with historical references to 
ancestral Native housing such 
as the tipi of the Great Plains, 
the longhouse of the Pacific 
Northwest and the hogan of 
the Southwest. 

Traditional homes, 
clustered in self-sufficient 
village societies, were built 
with respect to climate, 
culture, religion and local 
government. 

“Shelter was culturally 
driven. When you live this 
close to the earth, you look to the earth to 
sustain you,” Boyd said. “Indian housing 
today is about looking back and reinventing, 
rebuilding and redesigning using our own 
cultural ideas and materials.” 

Following forced removal from 
homelands and displacement to unfamiliar 
regions in the mid- 1800s, ancestors fended 
for themselves. Homes were ramshackle 
at best, built with whatever materials 
were available, said Vince Franco, NLC 
compliance and resource development 
director. 

The Indian Housing Program, part of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
introduced rows of nearly identical three 
bedroom and one bathroom tract HUD 
homes that were built cheaply and fast 
throughout Indian Country regardless of 
location or Tribal culture. 

HUD controlled all aspects from 
spending to building. 

Social and economic problems 
followed and compounded for decades, 
said Crow Tribe member Daniel Glenn, the 
owner of 7 Directions Architects/Planners. 

“High unemployment rates, poverty, 
teenage pregnancy rates, you name it, 
almost every social issue was magnified,” 
Glenn said. 



Eileen Soler 

Native Learning Center staff flank Rodger Boyd, deputy assistant secretary of the Office of Native American 
Programs (0NAP) at the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), at the Indian Housing Training 
Conference in Catoosa, Oklahoma. From left are Kyle Doney, Georgette Palmer Smith, Boyd, Krystle Young, Marie 
Dufour Bonville and Nathan Harris. 


The Native American Housing 
Assistance Self Determination Act of 1996 
changed everything, Glenn said, by putting 
control of HUD grants into Tribal hands. 
With that, came opportunity for Tribes 
to return to ancestral roots that included 
building self-sustaining communities 
centered around culture and family. 

Boyd said the future of Native housing 
is economic development. Already, 
Native-owned construction businesses are 
manufacturing building materials, providing 
solar energy, landscaping communities and 
launching contract services to support the 
housing industry. 

“More than walls and a roof, our homes 
are about values and identity. It is inherent to 
who we are to be sustainable to ourselves,” 
said architect Scott Moore y Medina, of the 
Native-owned Blue Star Studio. 

Boyd also demonstrated how Tribes 
can grow plans for development by taking a 
conservative HUD-awarded Indian Housing 
Block Grants (IHBG) and leveraging the 
amount into millions. 

For example, the Cook Inlet’s Mountain 
View revitalization housing project in 
Anchorage, Alaska started with a $433,588 
IHBG grant that blossomed through three 
steps to a whopping $7.1 million. 

In Washington, the Makah Tribe 


leveraged a $200,000 grant three more steps 
to $5.4 million. 

For 2015, HUD has requested 
approximately $648 million to be distributed 
in IHBG funds to 369 Native interests in 34 
states. About $416 million has so far been 
allocated this year. 

HUD program specialist Michelle 
Tinnin said the agency provides assistance 
to Tribes “from when they start dreaming of 
the project or all the way through.” But, she 
said the NLC housing conference’s inter- 
Tribal trainers, industry professionals and 
agency officials were the first of its kind to 
provide invaluable information from inside 
Tribal resources. 

“They work in a unique way because 
they are able to facilitate nationally. 
They are a huge catalyst. When you talk 
about utilizing partnerships, looking at 
issues holistically and affecting an entire 
community, the Native Learning Center has 
it done,” Tinnin said. 

NLC deputy executive director Kyle 
Doney said the program answers the Tribe’s 
responsibility to all of Indian Country. 

“We hold ourselves to higher 
standards,” Doney said. “We’re not just 
representative of the Seminole Tribe; we try 
to reach as many Tribes as possible because 
we are all the people of Indian County.” 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX 
0FVIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

A82220 

2007 

FORD 

F-150XLT CREW CAB (4WD) 

146,731 

Poor 

$6,913.00 

515912 

N/A 

BRIGGS & STRAT0N GENERATOR 

3750W EMERGENCY GENERATOR 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

542302 

N/A 

NINTENDO WII 

WII 

N/A 

Fair 

$65.00 

13460 

N/A 

GYRO TRAC 

BRUSHCUTTER HEAD FROM GT18XP 

N/A 

Poor 

$3,650.00 

6C5623 

2000 

CHAMPION MOBILE HOME 

3100- 3 BEDS & 2 BATHS 

N/A 

Fair 

$26,283.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 


Have You Seen Us Online? 
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Participants line up July 19 for the debut of the Big Cypress Bike Rally in memory of July Billie, an avid cyclist and member of the Otter Clan. 


Dozens of cyclists rally in memory of July Billie 

Big Cypress community hopes to make the memorial an annual event 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The lasting legacy 
of beloved Tribal member July Billie, of the 
Otter Clan, was clearly evident July 19 at 
a community event to mark the anniversary 
of his death. 

July was fondly remembered just 
days from what would have been his 40th 
birthday. 

The fitness buff, on the cusp of a career 
in sports therapy when he passed July 31, 
2013, was memorialized with the inaugural 
Big Cypress Bike Rally. 

More than 50 Tribal members trekked 
out on two- and three-wheelers for the 
nearly 4-mile event hosted by July’s mother, 
Hannah Billie, and sponsored by the Health 
Department. 

Hannah said her daughter, Lisa Billie, 
suggested that the two hold an annual event 
to remember their loved one, the father of 
daughters Braudie, Tia and Brianna Blais- 
Billie. 

Allied Health program manager 
Suzanne Davis helped create the fitness- 
themed event. July was an avid cyclist who 


shunned driving a car and employed his 
bicycle as his only form of transportation. 

“My son rode a bike every day 
wherever he went, even the 14 miles he 
took to classes at school. He always made 
sure his arms and legs were strong and that 
his body was in good shape,” Hannah said. 

First, second and third place trophies 
filled with popcorn were awarded because 
popcorn was July’s favorite food. Prizes 
also included popcorn makers. 

Hannah said her son was passionate 
about teaching other people how to take 
care of their bodies. He valued his friends 
and family - mostly his daughters. 

But July lost his battle against an 
enemy. 

“He struggled with alcohol. He 
admitted himself to treatment because he 
knew it was a problem. It was a problem 
that in the end he did not win,” Hannah said. 

Hannah said next year’s bike rally will 
likely feature additional health- and fitness- 
related activities. 

“My son was about to get his sports 
therapy license. He always wanted to share 
what he learned so that is how we will keep 
his memory alive,” Hannah said. 



micm 




Photo courtesy of Tony King 

From left, Brianna Blais-Billie, Hannah Billie and Tia Blais-Billie prepare to wheel through the 
streets of Big Cypress Reservation at the inaugural Big Cypress Bike Rally in memory of July Billie. 


New women’s 
support group 
forms in 
Hollywood 

B Y BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Family Services 
in Hollywood started a women’s group in 
July to encourage women to support one 
another, learn that their issues are universal 
and understand that others struggle, too. 

The group meets for lunch and 
conversation Thursdays from noon to 1 
p.m. Led by Family Services employees 
Mary Olitzky and Billie Tiger, a Tribal 
member, group discussions offer a 
broad focus and encourage meaningful 
dialogues. 

Using the book “Chicken Soup for the 
Woman’s Soul,” the women read a passage 
aloud each week and then discuss it. 
Themes focus on positive, self-affirming 
issues like motherhood, self-esteem 
and overcoming obstacles. The format 
encourages conversation regardless of age 
or challenges. 

“It opens up a bouncing off of each 
other,” said Tiger, a sober house assistant. 
“I express my personal issues, so they see 
it’s OK to talk. Culturally, it’s hard for 
Seminole women to speak. You see a little 
bit of hope when they start talking.” 

The setting isn’t always easy for 
participants to embrace, but with time 
Olitzky and Tiger hope it will become 
more comfortable. 

“When they are in the group and 
open up, they really enjoy it and connect 
with each other in ways they haven’t in 
the past,” Olitzky said. “We want them to 
become friends outside of the group, so 
they can be a support network when they 
need one.” 

Olitzky and Tiger try not to have any 
expectations for the group - they know 
people will only share so much. 

“They don’t know each other’s deep 
passion, shame, embarrassment and low 
self-esteem,” Olitzky said. 

“We’d like to see them gain and grow 
from this experience,” Tiger added. “That 
comes from my heart because I know 
what helped me learn and grow. It can be a 
positive thing for them.” 

Olitzky emphasized that the group is 
for general support only; it isn’t therapy. 

“We want them to come out with life 
lessons, new friendships and a support 
network,” Olitzky said. “And that they 
take away something for themselves each 
week, even if it’s as simple as they sat in 
the group, heard people share and realize 
they aren’t alone.” 
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Health Insurance Marketplace 


Yamaha, The 1st Name in Motorsportsl" 


YAMAHA 

'evs VnurHearZ- 


*0%4O% down payment required Applies to purchases of new ZQ10-20U AT Vs & Side x Sides, made on a Yamaha Installment Financing Loan account from 12/27/1 3 to 6/30/14 Offer is subject 10 credit 
approval by Gt Capital Detail Bank Maximum contract length is 36 months. Minimum amount financed is $5,000 Fixed APR of 3.99%, 5.99%, 6.99% or 1 2.99% assigned based on credit approval 
criteria. Example: Monthly payments per $UH financed based on 36 month term are $29.52 at 199% rate and $33.69 at 12.99%. Standard down payment requirement is based on credit approval 
criteria "Customer Cash offer good on select ZMQ-2D13 models between 12/27/T36/WH, Offer good in the U.S., excluding the state of Hawaii. ATV models shown are recommended for use 
only by riders 1 6 years and older. Raptor 700ft & YFM recommended for experienced riders only. Yamaha recommends that alt AfV riders take an approved training course, For safely and training 
information, see your dealer or call the AFV Safely Institute at 1 000 8S7 W. ATVs can be hazardous to operate. For your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces Never ride on public roads Always 
wear a helmet eye protection and protective clothing. Never carry passengers. Never engage in stunt riding. Riding and alcoJiol/drugs don't mix Avoid excessive speed. And be particularly careful on 
difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on 3 closed courses. Shawn with optional accessors. ©2013 Yamaha Motor Corporation, U S A All rights reserved. * Yamaha Motorsports.com 1 2/13 


Use the Special 
Enrollment Period 
to Get Insurance 
for Your Family 


954-436-9905 
4101 Davie Road Ext. 
Davie, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


Members of federally recognized tribes 
and Alaska Native shareholders can 
sign up for health insurance through the 
Marketplace at any time of year. Even if 
your spouse or children aren't enrolled 
tribal members, they can still sign up. 

If your state uses the Federal 
Marketplace and if one family member 
on the application is eligible for the 
Special Enrollment Period (SEP), all 
family members who apply on the 
same Marketplace application are 
eligible. This is true even if different 
family members are eligible for different 
Marketplace plans. 

Important: If your state runs its own 
Marketplace, visit your state's website to 
apply for a SEP Your state may handle 
SEP for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives in a different way. 


Family 

Success Story 


Bob is an enrolled member 
of the Crow Tribe. His wife 
Betty is non-Indian, and 
their children are enrolled 
members of the Crow 
Tribe. When they applied 
for coverage through the 
Federal Marketplace on 
a single application, all 5 
family members were able 
to sign up for insurance. 

Don't wait for the November 
15 Open Enrollment Period 
to get coverage for your 
family. 

^1 F 


To learn more, contact your Indian health program, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal, or call 
1-800-318-2596 anytime (TTY: 1-855-889-4325). 


THE YAMAHA 

<- WRIDE OIM 

> - rfiM SALES El/EIMT 
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AS LOW AS 


3.99 


% 

APR 


FOR 36 MONTHS 
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* 300 


CUSTOMER CASH" 
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Eileen Soler 

A new exhibit running from Sept. 13 through Nov. 9 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum will highlight the history of skateboarding as a popular reservation sport. 
Here, boys in Big Cypress enjoy the activity. 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki to wheel in 
Smithsonian skateboard exhibit 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Quenton Cypress 
thought his job at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum was cool, but when the work 
program trainee was tapped for consultation 
about a national traveling exhibit, he was 
convinced. 

“The show is about skateboarding 
in Indian Country, so I’m stoked. I can 
honestly say it’s awesome,” said Cypress, 
an avid skateboarder who hits the Big 
Cypress skate park nearly every night. 

Planned for exhibit Sept. 13 through 
Nov. 9 in the Museum’s main room, the 
“Ramp It Up: Skateboard Culture in Native 
America” show from the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service 
(SITES) can’t come soon enough. 

Opened in 2009, the exhibit of 
73 rare objects and images of Native 
American skateboarding has been viewed 
at the Smithsonian’s National Museum 
of the American Indian in New York and 
Washington and about 20 other museums 
nationwide. 

The show will arrive at the Big Cypress 
Reservation venue from the Mashantucket 
Pequot Museum in Connecticut. 

According to the SITES web page, 
the exhibit highlights the history of 
skateboarding as a popular reservation 
sport since rooted in West Coast Native 
American and Native Hawaiian surfing 


communities of the 1960s. 

On view will be a 1973 video featuring 
Zephyr Competition Team members Ricky 
and Jimmy Tavarez, of the Gabrielino- 
Tongva Tribe in California. Also included 
will be will be 20 skateboard decks, 
including one from 1969 that depicts 
traditional Native artwork and other skate- 
related works from Native American artists 
Dustinn Craig, Bunky Echo-Hawk, Traci 
Rabbit and Joe Yazzie. 

Rebecca Fell, the Museum’s curator 
of exhibits, said the show will be staged in 
the west gallery’s 1 ,000-square-foot space. 
A graffiti art wall by Seminole member 
Wilson Bowers will backdrop the entrance. 
On the Mosaic Gallery, five skateboard 
decks will boast Native skater themes. 

Fell said Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum was 
under different management about five 
years ago when the decision was made 
to host the show. Last year, new staff 
members wondered if the show would still 
be meaningful. 

“It was serendipity to have two 
skateboarders here, Quenton and even Paul 
(Backhouse, Museum director and Tribal 
Historic Preservation Officer), to tell us 
how deeply relevant the exhibit really is,” 
Fell said. “It’s a great sport that flourishes 
on reservations. All you need is a board and 
some obstacle to jump.” 

A public reception for the show will be 
held Sept. 20 from 1-3 p.m. Skater friendly 
foods like pizza bagels and slushies will be 


served, and kids who register before the 
event will be invited to create their own 
decks, Fell said. 

More skateboard fun will be offered 
at the Museum’s American Indian Arts 
Celebration Nov. 7-8 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Skaters will be able to “skate jam” on 
a mobile halfpipe ramp. Skate contests will 
cap each day. 

Cypress said the skateboard activities 
will enhance the exhibit. Together, they 
could prove to people of all ages that 
skateboarders are athletes and artists rolled 
into one, he said. 

For the former Ahfachkee School 
student-athlete who competes regularly in 
national Indian Country golf tournaments, 
skateboarding is a competitive sport that 
requires agility, strength coordination and 
discipline. 

Board art can spin into careers in fine 
art, commercial graphics, advertising or 
other business ventures, Cypress said. 

“Or skateboarding can be just a good 
way to work out and relieve stress,” he said. 

Bowers’ artwork can be seen at the 
skate park where he repaints graffiti art 
walls near pipes, ramps and rails every few 
months. 

Fell said the show has a history of 
good reviews. 

“There is a largely positive response 
from reservation culture. Skateboarding 
keeps kids active, athletic and in a positive 
attitude,” she said. 


♦ B0EHMERS 

From page 3A 


Through 28 years of service with the 
Tribe, the Boehmers catalogued 2,137 
photos. In 2009, the Museum acquired a 
copy of the collection and corresponding 
index cards that provide the location, 
date, event, activity or people in the 
photographs. 

The original negatives and another 
copy of the prints are housed at the 
National Anthropological Archives of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

During the reception, 17 binders 
containing all the photographs lay on 
a table for attendees to peruse, while 
digital copies were made available 
on a computer. Order forms allowed 
community members to request free 
copies of pictures portraying family 
members or significant events. 

“We hope people feel like the exhibit 
is for them; it’s for the Tribe,” Fell said. 
“This belongs to them.” 

The exhibit is open to the public 
through Oct. 3 1 . 



Brett Daly 

During the opening reception of the Boehmer Collection exhibit, attendees peruse binders containing 
more than 2,000 images from the early days of the Seminole Tribe. 


+ THP0 

From page 1A 


“Finding a Seat at the Table” is a 
metaphor for ensuring Tribes are given 
equal treatment and respect when dealing 
with local, state and federal agencies - 
and that they are armed with powerful 
documentation, he said. 

In 2008 and 2009, Backhouse and 
THPO’s chief data analyst Juan Cancel 
hosted seminars in San Diego, California to 
show how the department uses geographic 
information system (GIS) equipment as 
a tool for capturing, mapping, storing, 
analyzing, presenting and managing data 
gleaned from above the ground. 

Last year, the department hosted 
a seminar in ground-penetrating radar 
(GPR) at a conference in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico to illustrate how the Tribe 
uses technology to gather large volumes of 
data without breaking ground in culturally 
sensitive areas. 

Cancel said his most recent one-on-one 
consultation was with the Mohegan Tribe of 
Connecticut who he taught how to put the 
equipment to practical use in the field. 

“They came down and we gave them a 
tour ... then we went to them,” Cancel said. 
“The biggest part of what we do is sharing 
our own story.” 

Currently, 155 of the 566 federally 
recognized Tribes in the United States have 
THPO departments. 

The federal government provides some 
funding which many Tribes use to purchase 
equipment and technology. In 2013, the 
government provided 152 Tribes with $7.5 
million - Seminole Tribe’s THPO received 
$53,896 of the share. 

Cancel said all THPOs are gifted with 
knowledge and passion for archaeology and 
anthropology. But many departments are 
short-staffed and not all know how to operate 
technologic tools in 
field applications or 
convert the data into 
documentation for 
preservation battles. 

“For example, 
the Mohegan had a 
recording device but 
did not have a workflow 
system to use it. We 
have that process so we 
went there and trained 
them. We said, ‘This 
is how we use it; this 
is how it can work for 
you,”’ Cancel said. 

THPOs were 
created from a 1989 
act of Congress that 
directed the National 
Park Service (NPS) 
to study and report on 
Tribal preservation 
funding needs in respect to the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966. In 1990, 
a dozen Tribes assumed responsibility for 
preserving their own historic properties, 
traditions, native plants, language and 
other cultural resources through THPO 
departments. 

The Seminole Tribe’s THPO, created 
in 2006, is organized into five sections: 
archaeometry, architectural history, 
collections, compliance review and Tribal 
archaeology. 

According to the department’s 2013 


annual report, the compliance section alone 
- which protects Seminole interests on and 
off reservations - handled 3,575 project 
notifications and consultation requests from 
nine states. 

Backhouse said the book will put power 
in the hands of other Tribes by putting 
information at their fingertips. 

It will also give local, state and 
federal agencies a view of how one Tribal 
government and THPO department gets the 
job done. 

“It really will be a how-to book,” 
Backhouse said. 

Each technical chapter is followed by a 
chapter written or reported orally by elders 
and other Tribal leaders in history, culture 
and medicine, including Willie Johns, of 
Brighton. Johns, who formerly led the 
Education and Culture Departments, is now 
a chief justice of Tribal Court. His chapter 
will confirm a vital relationship between 
history and archaeology. 

“When we talk to the medicine man 
and he tells us what our uncles and fathers 
knew about how they survived wars, the 
economy of the old days and the land- 
grubbing Americans who pushed our wars, 
we learn,” Johns said. “And just when you 
think you know all you can stand, someone 
makes a discovery.” 

Johns credits archaeology for the recent 
discovery of early Seminole log cabins in 
Bowlegs Town along the Suwannee River 
in Dixie County. 

Later, in May, a historical marker was 
unveiled in Brooksville, Hernando County, 
to commemorate the site of the first Creek 
settlement in Florida. 

And in July, proof that a military trail 
worthy of the National Register of Historic 
Places exists on land near Big Cypress was 
produced as evidence in a courtroom battle 
that Tribal leaders hope will prevent the 
construction of a massive power plant. 

“If there is a line for what we dig up, 
we know it when we see it. 
Still we should investigate 
it, check it out, see what 
it is, keep it, report it - 
and more Native people 
should be involved,” 
Johns said. 

And not all historical 
discoveries should be 
revealed, he said. 

Cancel said GIS 
provides ground mapping, 
spacial formations and 
surface analysis. GPR 
provides pictures, like 
sonograms, of what is 
underground, such as 
pipelines. 

“Tribes are usually 
- Willie Johns, looking for things of such 

Tribal historian sens hi ve nature that they 
are not even spoken about 
... basically we want to be 
non-invasive, non-digging. We don’t want 
to put a shovel in the ground,” Cancel said. 

Johns said the book allows the Tribe to 
take the lead in historical preservation just 
as it has in education, housing, health care, 
gaming and other Indian County concerns. 
He hopes Tribal youth will read it, tell 
friends and create a movement toward more 
discovery and preservation. 

“Right now, archaeology and Native 
history go hand in hand. When is enough, 
enough? When we say so,” Johns said. “We 
wrote the book on it.” 


“Right now, 
archaeology and 
Native history go 
hand in hand. When 
is enough, enough? 
When we say so. 
We wrote the book 
on it.” 


♦ GARDEN 

From page 3A 


During rainy season, elders occasionally 
planted gardens on tree islands. Samuels 
said the current garden can withstand up to 
6 inches of rainfall. 

No pesticides or fertilizers were ever 
needed. 

“If bugs were ever a problem, we 
would pick them off with our fingers,” 
Osceola said. 

The plot will eventually also include 
sugar cane and several types of melons. 

“The gardens of the 1 840s were different 
from the 1920s, so ours will also evolve,” 
Samuels said in reference to oranges from 
China via Spain that eventually became a 
Florida industry. “It was always a balancing 
act of native and non-natives, cultivated 
plants and whatever grew wild. Everything 
goes to sustainability. It was a blessing to 
dedicate our minds to our gardens - and get 
a decent meal.” 


The garden is near the end of a mile- 
long boardwalk that stretches through 
natural swamp land to the scene of a native 
camp. Paul Backhouse, director of the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer, said the garden 
provides an additional and historically 
accurate experience for visitors. He said the 
idea to build the garden came during a visit 
to the Hibulb Cultural Center and Natural 
History Preserve in Washington state. 
Tulalip Tribe elder Veronica Leahy tends 
a cultural garden at Hibulb that reconnects 
Tribal members to their roots while teaching 
how natural foods can thwart common 
Native American illnesses, such as diabetes. 

Samuels said gardens can be credited 
for the very survival of the Seminole Tribe. 

“Here we are in 2014 in a simple garden 
that teaches technology, history, culture 
and survival and teaches the young what 
our elders endured. We are still here today 
because it was passed down generation to 
generation,” Samuels said. “On a spiritual 
level, what we ate was from the Creator. It 
healed our body and mind.” 
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Beverly Bidney 

The new Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez, right, and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez - cousins from the 
Brighton Reservation - beam after taking the crowns July 26 at the 57th annual Princess Pageant in Hollywood. 


♦ PRINCESS PAGEANT 

From page 1A 


“Once you’re a princess, you’re always a princess; 
remember that,” said mistress of ceremonies Gloria 
Wilson, Miss Florida Seminole 1975 and 1976. 

Committee chairwoman Wanda Bowers welcomed 
former princesses and presented the 2014 contestants. 
Each girl introduced herself to the crowd. 

“Public speaking is a big part of being a princess,” 
said Bowers, Miss Florida Seminole 1968 and 1969. 
“They gain confidence and learn to think on their feet. 
In a lot of their appearances they will have to speak, 
so they have to be prepared. They will learn very 
quickly.” 

On pageant day, the Headquarters auditorium 
was lined with formal portraits of past princesses, 
starting with a youthful photo of the first Miss Florida 
Seminole, Connie Gowen, who was appointed by the 
newly formed Tribal Council in 1957. 

Gowen remains an active member of the Princess 
Committee. As honorary “grandma,” she serves as a 
comforting figure backstage while the girls prepare for 
their big moments. 

The competition kicked off with a clothing contest, 
in which contestants modeled modern and traditional 
patchwork outfits. Talent followed. Alexis showed 
off her patchwork skills, Brianna sang and Marissa 
demonstrated how to create zigzag pattern patchwork. 
Beadwork demonstrations, storytelling and pumpkin 
frybread making were among the highlights of the Jr. 
Miss talent competition. 

Pageant rules also required all contestants to 
answer impromptu questions about Tribal history, 
structure and ways to improve the community. 

The winners of the talent competitions were 
Thomlynn for Jr. Miss for her presentation on the art 
of storytelling through storyboards and Marissa for 
Miss Florida Seminole. Cheyenne and Brianna won 


“I want to be a role 
model to younger 
girls and be their 
inspiration... I would 
like to make a 
difference in someone’s 
life... There is no better 
feeling than that.” 

- Cheyenne Nunez, 
2014-15 Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 



Beverly Bidney 

Newly crowned Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez 
smailes as outgoing Jr. Miss Brianna Blais-Billie secures 
her sash. 


the essay contests for Jr. Miss and Miss, respectively, 
while Patsy was voted Miss Congeniality by her fellow 
contestants. 

The pageant was dedicated to the memory of the 
late Priscilla Doctor Sayen, Miss Florida Seminole 
1964 and member of the Princess Committee, who 
served the Tribe for 35 years as Secretary-Treasurer 
and Secretary. 

The newly crowned princesses must juggle school 
with their royal responsibilities but both look forward 
to learning about other cultures, attending pow-wows 
and traveling together. 

Brianna, who will attend Tallahassee Community 
College in the fall, is proud of her Tribe’s 
accomplishments and wants to educate people about 
their success during her reign. She also encourages 
girls to consider running for princess. 

“Try it to see if you like it,” she said. “Whether 
you win or lose, you will always learn something from 
it.” 

Cheyenne, who has started her junior year at 
Okeechobee High School, hopes to inspire members 
of her Tribe. 

“I want to be a role model to younger girls and 
be their inspiration,” Cheyenne said. “I want them to 
know they have a choice in life. I would like to make 
a difference in someone’s life. If I do, I would be so 
honored. There is no better feeling than that.” 



Photo courtesy of Robert Kippenberger 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., left, and Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard pose with the newly crowned Miss 
Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez, both of the Brighton Reservation. 


Outgoing princesses look 
back on year in spotlight 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — As they looked back at their 
reigns as Miss Florida Seminole and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole, Tia and Brianna Blais-Billie agreed the 
experience brought them closer together. 

“It was my last year at home before college, and 
I’m glad I spent it traveling with my mom and sister,” 
said Tia, 18. “We rediscovered our 
sisterly bond and what it’s supposed 
to be while serving the Tribe.” 

Traveling, appearances and 
speaking engagements defined their 
year of serving as ambassadors of 
the Tribe, and the unique aspect 
of sharing the honor with a sibling 
enhanced their reigns. 

“Family was an important part 
of the experience this year,” said 
Brianna, 17. “My sister has always 
been there for me.” 

Highlights included learning 
about other Tribes, attending the 
Gathering of Nations in Albuquerque, 

New Mexico and learning how those 
outside the community viewed the 
Seminole Tribe. 

“I saw a new side of Indian 
Country I didn’t know was out 
there,” Tia said. “It was the first 
time I saw pow-wow life, and it’s 
something I want to be involved in now.” 

Tia learned jingle dancing, something she’s 
always wanted to do, and plans to continue. Although 
she was intimidated being the youngest contestant in 
the Miss Indian World Pageant at the Gathering of 
Nations in April, she gladly competed. 

“I discovered more of who I am and what I’m 
capable of,” she said. “I learned I could compete 
alongside these women and that I deserved my spot. 
They made me feel more at home in Indian Country.” 

The pow-wow also impacted Brianna. 


“It was the most Indians I’ve seen in one place,” 
she said. “It’s good to see Indian Country is modem 
and progressing. It warmed my heart to know we are 
an evolving, modern people.” 

Self-assurance, cultural expertise and public 
speaking skills are a result of serving as princesses 
for the year. Tia knows she changed during her time 
on the public stage. 

“I’m more confident when I speak,” she said. “I 
still get a little nervous, but I put away 
the doubts I had. Now I know how far 
I can take my own voice.” 

Visiting other communities was 
part of the job, but witnessing the 
impact the Tribe had on them was a 
real eye-opener for Brianna. 

“We went to the opening of 
the Okeechobee arena; the Tribe 
helped refurbish it,” she said. “It was 
heartwarming to know the Tribe was 
having an effect on people’s lives that 
have no direct affiliation with us.” 

During the week leading up to 
the 2014 Princess Pageant, Tia and 
Brianna had plenty of time to share 
their experiences with the new group 
of contestants preparing for the 
competition. To cap off the year, a 
bronze statue of Tia, made by Bradley 
Cooley and Bradley Cooley Jr., was 
unveiled at the welcome banquet 
July 25. The bronze depicts Tia in 
patchwork clothing holding a traditional Seminole 
doll. 

“It’s been a blessing for us having this team,” 
said Gloria Wilson, mistress of ceremonies and Miss 
Florida Seminole 1975 and 1976. “Tia and Brianna 
have been incredible representatives of the Tribe.” 

The next adventure for Tia will be college. She 
will attend the Rhode Island School of Design and 
study traditional and digital illustration. Brianna 
started her senior year at Pine Crest School in Fort 
Lauderdale. 



Beverly Bidney 

Outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Tia 
Blais-Billie poses with the bronze 
statue made in her likeness. 


Farewell letter from Tia Blais-Billie 

Miss Florida Seminole 2013-14 


I tmly can’t believe that the year has passed so 
quickly. I could not have asked for a better way 
to spend my last year home before college. 
Traveling from functions and events as close by as 
our Tribal Fair, to visiting Oklahoma for the Seminole 
Nation Days Princess Pageant, I was quickly exposed 
to an entirely new side of Indian Country I could not 
even dream of. For example, competing in the Miss 
Indian World pageant at the Gathering of Nations 
Pow Wow in New Mexico would have sounded like 
a far off dream to me a year ago - in fact, it did. But 
before I knew it, I found myself in the heart of the 
pow-wow, among beautiful young women who stood 
as sisters. I could never have thought myself capable 
of standing alongside them had it not been for my 
time with the crown. 

Holding the title of Miss Florida Seminole has 
taught me more about my Tribe, Indian Country and 
myself than I would ever have learned on my own. 
And it goes without saying that I would not have 
had such a smooth and enjoyable year without the 
vigorous efforts of my friends and loved ones. So 
I’d like to say this now: To my mother who, despite 
the difficulties this year has brought us, has been 
devoted to our reign tenaciously and lovingly, thank 
you. Thank you for the hours of travel and stressful 
packing. Thank you for helping me keep myself 
together in the chaos of college applications and 
extracurricular activities I persistently tried to juggle 
with my princess duties. And thank you for being the 
life support my sisters and I could not live without. To 
Wanda and Christine, who journeyed with us every 
step of the way, keeping us in line and having fun, 
thank you. For acting as not only mentors, but as 
friends, I cannot thank you enough. 

To my “little” sister Brianna, who was more than 
often mistaken for Miss, thank you. Though I missed 


an opportunity to 
avoid your constant 
association of you 
and me to Anna and 
Elsa, I’m glad I didn’t 
miss this opportunity 
to deepen our bond. 

And many, many 
more thanks to the 
Princess Committee, 
the Tribal Council and 
Board of Directors, 
and friends we made 
along the way. All of 
you have done more 
for me than you can 
imagine. 

It has been an immense honor to serve as your 
princess and ambassador to the Tribe, one I cannot 
put into words. Through every question I answered in 
the name of our Tribe, every speech I delivered, the 
pride and love of our culture continued to swell in my 
heart. Moving on to the next chapter of my life, I will 
undoubtedly continue to do so, as each and every one 
of us carries a voice for our people, whether we hold 
a title or not. 

My experience has undoubtedly been a life- 
changing one, and though my time has come to part 
with the crown and title, I will always carry what 
I have learned with me; not only about myself but 
about what it means to carry them. I can rest easy 
in knowing that the successor of the crown will be a 
woman truly worthy of carrying it and will continue 
to bring pride to the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Tia Blais-Billie 

Miss Florida Seminole 2013-14 



Farewell letter from Brianna Blais-Billie 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 2013-14 


T he Seminole Princess Pageant is devoted 
to Seminole culture, history and pride as 
demonstrated by each contestant. The 
contestants are young Seminole women who are 
coming forth to display their skills and knowledge for 
the judges. The competition not only showcases our 
customs but our youth’s ability to represent us as a 
people. The girls will put their charisma and charm to 
the test, utilizing quick response and public speaking 
techniques required of both Miss and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole. Each girl honors the strength and bravery 
of our women, so even if there are only two crowns, 
each girl is a vital asset to our community. Matriarchy 
has been a way of life for our people and every 
contestant will always be a leader in her own right. 

The places we have gone have blown me away, 
and it’s crazy to think how different I would be 
today had I never been given this opportunity. The 
princesses of Oklahoma were outstandingly kind and 
the Oklahoma Seminole Nation was more generous 
and welcoming than I could have ever dreamed of. 
The communities of Okeechobee demonstrated 
the respect our Tribe holds across Florida and the 
kindness of the reception has warmed my heart. The 
people of Florida State University, staff and students 
alike, have given me faith in the honoring of our 
culture, as the respect given to our Tribe was honest. 
The Denver March Pow Wow and the Gathering of 
Nations have awed me in the realization that Indian 
Country thrives across the nation. I have never 
experienced the culture of Natives to the magnitude 
of those two pow-wows, giving me insight that the 
Tribes from places as far away as Canada are truly 
just as we are. 

In the end, none of this would be possible without 
my Tribe - from the help of the Hollywood Culture 
Department in preparing me before the pageant to the 
Councilmen always smiling with kind words, eager 
to talk with an authentic interest in the people, to the 
Seminole Color Guard and veterans demonstrating 
honor and the warrior spirit of our Tribe with kindness 


and support of each 
other. I’ll never forget 
my joy at the Tribal 
members waving 
back at every parade 
and rodeo, all coming 
together to celebrate 
our Tribe. Even the 
Seminole Police have 
made my experience 
unforgettable with 
their hospitality and 
involvement. The 
Princess Committee 
has given me a 
second family. Little 
Mister Roberto and 
Little Miss Madasyn have been like younger siblings 
to me, and I hope to see them do great things in their 
futures. 

Through all our post-parade dinners at 
Applebee’s to the last-minute trips to Disney with 
Christine, they have shown me that their kindness 
expands far beyond their duties. I’d like to thank 
Wanda personally for always fixing my hair or sash, 
for telling us stories to make us laugh, to teaching us 
virtues and etiquette required by the princesses. But 
most importantly, I’d like to thank Wanda for being 
passionate about the Princess Committee and giving 
her all to make sure everything runs its course. Lastly, 
I’d like to thank my mom, France Blais. I would truly 
be lost without her. 

And since I’m cheesy I’d like to end with a quote 
from the books that gave me hope. 

“Happiness can be found, even in the darkest of 
times, if one only remembers to turn on the light.” 

- J.K. Rowling 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Brianna Blais-Billie 

Jr. Miss Seminole 2013-14 
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2014 Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant 






Beverly Bidney 

Outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie stands with Patsy Veliz, who 
was voted Miss Congeniality by her fellow contestants. 


Beverly Bidney 

Outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Tia Blais-Billie takes the impromptu question contestant 
Brianna Nunez picked from the basket. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cheyenne Nunez waves to the crowd during the 2014 
Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant at Tribal 
Headquarters July 26. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole hopeful Marissa Sanchez shows 
how to make zigzag patchwork during her winning talent 
presentation. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Randee Osceola demonstrates 
how to make pumpkin frybread during the talent competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Allegra Billie displays her beadwork 
during the talent segment. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole contestant Alexis Jumper displays her patchwork clothing 
during the talent portion of the pageant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Thomlynn Billie displays the art of storytelling using 
storyboards for the talent competition, which she won. 


Beverly Bidney 

Contestants and cousins Brianna Nunez and Cheyenne Nunez practice answers 
to possible impromptu questions backstage during the pageant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Princess Committee chairwoman Wanda Bowers, Miss Florida Seminole 1968 and 1969, 
introduces Connie Gowen, Miss Florida Seminole 1957, at the welcome banquet at Hard 
Rock Hollywood July 25. 


Beverly Bidney 

Allegra Billie, Thomlynn Billie, Connie Gowen and Randee Osceola prepare and relax backstage during the pageant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Contestants have their photo taken at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood pool during the week leading up to the 
57th annual Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
donation of Florence Randle images 



Identifying 


Museum receives 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Seminole children smile for the camera. The second girl from the right was identified as Mary Osceola. 


SUBMITTED BY TEN N I LJ^ JACKSON 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Throughout history, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum staff members have relied on 
oral and written accounts for information 
about unfamiliar people, events and places 
that played significant roles in shaping 
modem society. While these methods of 
communication have broadened the staff’s 
historical awareness, they often lack the 
compelling nature of visual imagery. 

Photographs play an essential part in 
developing knowledge of Seminole history. 
At the Museum, staff members actively 
maintain a substantial collection of both 


early and modem images of 
the Seminole Tribe. These 
photographs supplement 

many artifacts and documents 
amassed throughout the years; 
and while the Museum holds 
an extensive array of photos, 
new items are always welcome. 

In May, the Museum 
obtained a number of images 
taken by photographer 
Florence Randle. This 
collection of more than 250 
items, which also includes a 
few postcards, was donated by 
the late photographer’s niece, 

Laura Wrenn, who 
personally delivered 
the items and shared 
stories with staff about 
her famous relative. 

Like other photographers of the 
early 20th century, Florence Randle 
was instmmental in cultivating an 
understanding of Seminole culture 
and traditions. Throughout the 
1930s and ’40s, she photographed 
Tribal members who resided along 
the Tamiami Trail and at sites like 
the Musa Isle Indian Village, which 
was one of the first tourist camps to 
emerge in the preceding decades. 
The establishment of this village, 
and others that followed, propelled 
the once enigmatic Seminoles into 
the public eye. They allowed visitors 
to observe the Tribe’s traditional 
lifestyle in a modem venue. 

While the Museum retains 
similar images taken by other 
notable photographers, Randle’s 
photographs have the unique 
distinction of functioning as both 
artistic compositions and subtle 
reminders of a past that was defined 
by tradition and change. She 
skillfully documented life within 
the tourist camps as told through 
the faces of Tribal members across 
different generations. 

Among the images donated are 
candid shots of Seminole children 


engaged in hearty laughter 
and at play, and photos that 
feature Tribal members posing 
with stoic faces that echo 
the Tribe’s enduring spirit. 
Additionally, Randle captured 
the daily routines of village 
life, as Tribal residents can be 
seen preparing meals under 
cooking huts, washing clothes 
along shorelines and taking 
shelter under the thatched- 
roof stmctures that served 
as temporary dwellings. 
The photos also illustrate 
the progression of styles, as 
they depict men, women and 
children wearing traditional 
patchwork clothing, beaded 
jewelry and distinctive 
hairstyles. 

Though Randle worked as a 
commercial photographer for most of 
her career, the opportunity to visually 
document the Seminole Tribe arose as the 
result of devastating circumstances. Like 
many other working Americans, Randle 
was affected by the crippling impact of 
the Great Depression. As part of efforts to 
provide jobs for the unemployed during that 
time, a federal assistance program known as 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
was established in 1935 by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The program allowed artists 
such as Randle and other professionals 
to complete public works projects that 
would later be displayed in public spaces 
throughout the country. 

Selections from her body of work 
have since made their way to the National 
Archives and federal galleries across the 
nation. The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum has 
also exhibited her works, as they were 
featured in a 2009 exhibit loaned by the 
South Florida Community College Museum 
of Florida Art and Culture. 

The collection of photos, postcards 
and photographic negatives was recently 
processed by Museum staff and will soon 
be made available online. As always, Tribal 
members are welcome to come in help 
identify those pictured. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Unidentified Seminole boys play next to a waterway. 



Photo courtesy of the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum 

Florence Randle took early 
20th century photographs 
in South Florida, including 
many of Seminole Indians. 


Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 

- 


Big Cypress Memories 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in 
“ A Day in the Life of Big Cypress, ” a 
commemorative issue of The Seminole 
Tribune published in 2000. 

As I remember, the first time I 
ever saw the Big Cypress 
Reservation it was after 
I had finished my nurse 
training at the Kiowa 
Indian Hospital in Lawton, 

Oklahoma. It was about 
1947, and I was ready to 
bring modem medicine to 
my people. 

I was working with 
the people on the Dania 
Reservation - that’s what 
the Hollywood Reservation 
was called back then - and 
I was having some success. 

At first many of the Tribal elders 
resented me - a half-breed and a woman 
- bringing in the white man’s medicine. 
But when they saw the medicine 
working, they changed their minds. 

I did this by myself over a year, 
but it was too much for me. I asked the 
government people if I could get help. 
After many months, they brought a lady 
nurse, Miss Drew, from out West. 

She was used to working out in the 
Indian camps, but that was different 
land out there in the West. She couldn’t 
believe what I had been going through 
all year working in this manner. She told 
me, “I don’t think I’ll last, but we’ll try.” 

They gave us an old 1941 Chevrolet 
sedan and we began traveling in a circuit 
from Dania, out to the camps along the 
Tamiami Trail, then up to Big Cypress 
and Brighton and then back to Dania. 
We would leave on a Tuesday morning 
and get back on Friday. 

The first trip we gathered all our 
medicine on Monday and we left on 
a Tuesday morning. We went to the 
Trail, and the Miccosukee Indian men 
wouldn’t even allow us to come to the 
camps. One man actually threatened us 
with a rifle. 

So we left from there and went on 
to Big Cypress. Now, back then there 
were a lot of bad roads in Florida. But 
the road to Big Cypress was not just bad; 
it wasn’t even there. 

Back then, the only way to get to 
Big Cypress was to drive up S.R. 27 
to Clewiston, and then you took a road 
and headed southwest. You had to enter 
Big Cypress from the north. But they 
were still making the road. It was so 
bad we had to stop 10 miles from Big 
Cypress. There was no road. All the land 
was flooded, and there were men in big 
trucks and equipment making a road. We 
left the car and took our medicine and 
rode in the cab of an old dump truck to 
get to Big Cypress. 

This was the first time I ever went to 
Big Cypress. I was bouncing in the cab 
of an old dump truck and everywhere I 
looked was mostly under water. There 
were no roads really, just paths the 
truck ran on, and they were bad back 
then. There were a lot of cattle walking 
around and pigs were also walking 
around everywhere. There were no 
houses on Big Cypress, but chickees 
were everywhere. That’s what people 
lived in. There was one old building that 
was used as a school building where we 
stayed when we were taking care of the 
sick people. 

The school building had an old 
cot and a couch, so we stayed there. 
Everyone had to sleep under a mosquito 
net back then. At night, the mosquitoes 
were real bad. If the Indians did not have 
a mosquito net, they would sometimes 
weave a mat out of palm fiber and use 
that as a cover while they slept. 

The people in the chickees also used 
a smoker. They would throw leaves and 


cypress sticks on a fire to make smoke to 
keep the mosquitoes away. Sometimes 
they would build fires all around a 
chickee and the smoke would keep the 
bugs away. Out in Big Cypress at that 
time, there were a lot of fires going on all 
night long to keep the bugs away. 

Miss Drew and I 
ate sandwiches that we 
carried, although lots of 
time people would offer 
us some of their food. 
There was a wooden 
stove inside the school 
and in the morning we 
would start a fire and 
make coffee. We would 
eat our sandwiches until 
we would leave at noon. 
When we left, we had to 
grab the dump truck to 
drive us back to our car. 
But before we left, a woman brought a 
real sick baby. 

We had gone out there to give 
inoculations. Many of the children had 
hookworms back then and some actually 
died because the worms would eat the 
blood up. The worms were a serious 
problem, especially along the Trail. I 
don’t remember why this baby was sick, 
but we had to bring the baby to Miami 
Memorial Hospital. It took all day long 
to go back to Miami. We didn’t get home 
to Dania until way in the night. 

But that was just the way it was. 
Every time we went to Big Cypress, 
we never knew what would happen. 
Sometimes the men working on the 
roads wouldn’t be there and we would 
have to park our car and walk the 10 
miles into the camp. On those occasions, 
we would see alligators and possums 
and raccoons and sometimes a wildcat, 
or bobcat. Sometimes we saw deer. 
Many times we saw rattlesnakes. I’m a 
member of the Snake Clan, but I’m still 
afraid of snakes. But the snakes were 
afraid of us, too, and they would go their 
way and I would go my way. They never 
hurt us. 

After three or four years of this, they 
finally completed the shell rock road all 
the way to the reservation. That was a big 
improvement. I can’t tell you how much 
easier it was to get to Big Cypress from 
then on. It still wasn’t great driving, but 
at least we had a road to use. 

Over the years, people got to know 
us and they would meet me on the 
roads coming to me to check their sick 
relatives or to take them to the hospital. 
That would take a whole day. That is 
why I can’t understand why the people 
today find it so hard to work in a nice 
building or to drive on nice roads now. 
They don’t know what it used to be like 
out here in Big Cypress, which was 
the worst place to attend to sick people 
because it was so isolated. 

Not so long ago, Annie Jim from 
the Trail was sitting and talking to me 
about how I used to bring needles and 
give shots to the kids. I told her that I 
didn’t mind the Trail and Brighton, but 
I told her I hated to go to Big Cypress 
because the road was so bad. It was so 
bad you hated driving on that road. And 
if you couldn’t get through, and if no one 
was around to help, you had a long walk 
in. 

Today I can truly say I am amazed 
to see what’s on Big Cypress. I never 
would have thought I would live to see 
the day that Big Cypress would look so 
good. My son and my grandsons live on 
Big Cypress and they raise cattle and live 
here. There are so many modern homes 
and buildings. We have an airport and 
two churches, a campground and rodeo 
ground. And the roads are good, too. 

It’s remarkable from when I first 
saw this reservation so many years ago. 
It has really come a long way, and I’m 
happy to say it’s a big improvement. 



Hah-Pong-Ke: Joe First’s ‘Roll On Seminoles’ 


‘Roll On Seminoles’ 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

During a mid-1980s free-form musical 
exercise at Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Elementary School in Gainesville, school 
teacher Joe First was playing a rap song he 
had written for a CD that his students were 
producing as a class project. 

An accomplished musician who excels 
on piano and accordion, First was in mid- 
song when one of his students “jumps up 
and starts dancing and proclaims, ‘Man, 
that’s Seminole music,”’ he remembered. 
“After that, when I went home, I thought 
he had a point and I began writing football 
lyrics.” 

First wondered if the student was 
referring to the American Indian Tribe or 
the college football team. 

After writing a few verses, First heard 
that Seminole Chairman James E. Billie 
had stopped by to play guitar at The Tavern 
at Bayboro open mic night at the University 
of South Florida’s St. Petersburg campus. 
First drove to the popular music venue and 
met Chairman Billie. 

“I ran the first two verses past him,” 
First recalled. “He said, ‘Don’t use Osceola. 
He had his head cut off. Use Aripeka; he 
was the unconquerable soul.’ I told him 


the college fans were too bonded with the 
Osceola figure, but I’d write a verse about 
Aripeka.” 

First ended up writing far more than 
one verse. In the midst of writing the 
third verse, he received advice from Ken 
Crawford. 

The former Florida Folk Festival 
director reviewed the song and gave First 
additional details about the great Seminole 
leader, including the wide use of his 
nickname Sam Jones. Armed with new 
information, First completed the song and 
recorded it. 

“I played the horn parts on a sequencer 
and an intern from Rawlings named Jay 
Harris came in and did the sax part live. 
Mark Dye put on the drums and bass,” First 
said. “The chanting parts are six tracks of 
myself in unison.” 

First returned to his roots for his next 
project. 

“The fact I was conceived in 
Tallahassee was the inspiration for my 
second CD, ‘Native By Conception,”’ 
said First, who was bom in Washington, 
D.C. “My parents met at FSU, but had to 
go to Thomas ville, Georgia to get married 
because they were too young in Florida. 
After my dad found out I was conceived, 
he moved to Washington, D.C. to be near 


family. They moved down to Miami when 
I was 8 -months-old and I grew up there. I 
went to University of Florida and lived in 
Gainesville for 15 years before moving to 
St. Pete in 1987. 

“I retired after 30 years of teaching 
and decided to retire from - instead of to - 
St. Petersburg. Moved to Nashville in 2007 
and got into all kinds of sessions and travel 
with bands, including this Swiss project 
which we call ‘Gulf of Mexico Meets the 
Alps.’” 

As for his “Roll on Seminoles” song? 

“I pull it out every football season in 
Nashville. They seem to enjoy it quite a bit. 
I even get requests for it from strangers. 
This year, of course, it’s taken on a new 
life,” he said in reference to FSU winning a 
national championship in January. 

First said he never ran into Chairman 
Billie again and wonders what the 
Chairman would think if he heard the song. 

“I hope he’s OK with it,” First said. 
“That Sam Jones reference, I thought, was 
a nice addition, although I find myself 
constantly explaining it.” 

The addition of Tribal member Justin 
Motlow to the FSU football team has 
piqued the songwriter’s interest. 

“I like that. That might make a great 
song,” First said. 


Doak Campbell Stadium’s field is green 
And the grass smells sweet, as you’ll 
soon be seein’ 

We keep it smelling nice so when you 
leave town 

You’ll have one pleasant memory to 
keep around 

As the turf from the gridiron fills your 
nose 

We’ll be washing off your dreams with a 
power hose 

You’ll be lying in the brine rusting your 
chassis 

Messin’ with the boys from Tallahassee 

Ride on Osceola 
Roll on Seminoles 

Romp, stomp, pump and whomp 
The Gators go running when we trash 
‘em in the Swamp 

We be feasting on gator eggs, scrambled 
When the reptiles crawl their way to 
Doak Campbell 

Runnin’ like lead, feelin’ half dead 
When your helmet pops off, check for 
your head 


How’s your life? Seem a little messy 
Runnin’ with the boys from Tallahassee 
Ride on Osceola 
Roll on Seminoles 

Our hearts are filled with football pride 
But our roots go back to the Seminole 
Tribe 

Year to year, bowl to bowl 
With Aripeka’s unconquerable soul 
Walk with hope, you know you won’t 
fail 

Hold your head high and you’ll always 
prevail 

‘Cause in your heart, you never walk 
alone 

When you walk with the spirit of Sam 
Jones 

Ride on Osceola 
Roll on Seminoles 

Ain’t no way outta here without a fight 
Shut the lights, say goodnight 

Ride on Osceola 
Roll on Seminoles 
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Asbestos: Get the facts on exposure 


Invasive insect threatens 
iconic Florida citrus 


SUBMITTED BY MISHKA SHAW 
Environmental Resource Management Dept. 

What is asbestos? Asbestos is a family 
of naturally occurring silica compounds, 
similar to but not the same as the silica of 
window glass and computer chips. These 
substances form fibers with varying shapes 
and sizes and are found throughout the 
earth. There are three commonly available 
types of asbestos: chrysotile (white 
asbestos), amosite (brown asbestos) and 
crocidolite (blue asbestos). All three have 
been associated with cancerous and non- 
cancerous lung disease. 

How is asbestos used? Asbestos has 
been used frequently in a variety of building 
materials for insulation, as a fire retardant 
and in brake pads in cars. Today, it is found 
most commonly in older homes - in pipes, 
furnaces, roof shingles, millboard, textured 
paints, coating materials and floor tiles. 

In the late 1970s, the U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission (CPSC) 
banned the use of asbestos in wallboard 
patching compounds and gas fireplaces 
because the asbestos fibers in these products 
could be released into the environment 
during use. In 1989, the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) banned all new 
uses of asbestos; however, uses developed 
before 1989 are still allowed. Also, the 
importation of products with asbestos has 
not been banned. Wallboards from other 
countries may still have asbestos. 

Health and environmental hazards: 
The three types of lung disease linked to 
asbestos exposure are asbestosis, a scarring 
of the lungs from asbestos fibers, which 
makes breathing difficult; lung cancer; and 
mesothelioma, a rare form of cancer that 
affects the lungs, chest, abdomen and heart 
and is found almost exclusively in people 
exposed to asbestos. 

Asbestos exposure has also been 
linked to gastrointestinal disease. It can 
take as long as 30 years before health 


SUBMITTED BY NICH OLAS P ERSAUD 
Health Department 

The kitchen can become a dangerous 
place. Not only are there hot surfaces with 
boiling liquids, but there are also sharp 
knives and utensils that may cause injuries. 
Follow the basic food safety tips listed 
below to keep kitchens safe. 

Keep kids , pets out of the kitchen 

Toddlers, babies and pets do not 
belong in the kitchen; only older children 
who may be helping cook or learning how 
to cook should be allowed. Children and 
pets can become a distraction, and they 
can easily hurt themselves by getting into 
raw foods or pulling down hot pots. Do not 
hold babies or young child while cooking. 

Remember to teach children to respect 
the kitchen. It’s not a place for horseplay 
or fighting. If teaching a child to cook, 
start with simple recipes that don’t involve 
knives or heated appliances. 

Wear safe clothing 

Make sure to wear safe clothes. 
Clothing, especially sleeves, should not be 
too long or loose. Some clothing may be 


SUBMITTED BY MEMORIAL HEALTHCARE SYSTEM 


Summer is the peak season for 
lightning, but living in Florida brings 
an extra risk. With its year-round warm 
weather and extensive opportunities 
for outdoor activities, Florida has more 
lightning-related deaths and injuries than 
all other U.S. states combined. So far this 
year, three people have died from lightning 
strikes in Florida. 

Here are tips to help minimize the risk 
of a lightning strike: 

• No place outdoors is safe from 
lightning. If thunder is heard, go inside. 

• Have a lightning safety plan. Cancel 
or delay outdoor games and activities if 
thunderstorms are in the forecast. 


effects related to asbestos exposure are 
seen. 

Besides personal health, asbestos has 
a negative impact on the environment. 
Asbestos fibers are so small that they cannot 
be seen by the naked eye or even by normal 
household microscopes. The tiny asbestos 
fibers are released into the environment 
during mining for the asbestos materials, 
when the asbestos is harvested from 
rock formations and when manufactured 
materials containing asbestos are disturbed. 
Asbestos can travel for long distances in 
the air before it settles into water or atop 
of soil, thus contaminating areas far away 
from its source. The small asbestos fibers 
remain intact in air, water and soil where 
it can be inhaled or ingested. It does not 
break down or biodegrade. The fibers do 
not absorb into the soil and instead sit 
on top of the soil, where it can easily be 
disturbed and redistributed into the air. 

Who is at risk for asbestos-related 
diseases? Everyone is exposed to asbestos 
at some time during his or her life. Fow 
levels of asbestos are present in the air, 
water and soil. However, most people 
do not become ill from their exposure. 
People who become ill from asbestos are 
usually those who are exposed to it on a 
regular basis, most often in a job where 
they work directly with the material or 
through substantial environmental contact. 
The higher the amounts of asbestos you 
are exposed to, the higher the risks of lung 
disease. Smokers have an increased risk of 
developing lung disease when exposed to 
asbestos. 

How are asbestos-related diseases 
detected? The symptoms of asbestos- 
related diseases may not become apparent 
for many decades after the exposure. It 
is particularly important to check with a 
doctor if any of the following symptoms 
develop: shortness of breath, wheezing or 
hoarseness; a persistent cough that gets 
worse over time; blood in the sputum 


flammable, especially synthetic blends, and 
may adhere to skin if it catches on fire. If 
possible, wear closed-toed shoes that will 
protect feet in the event a knife is dropped. 

Don ’t leave food unattended 
Never leave the house when food 
is cooking, except in a slow cooker. Put 
slow cookers on a heat-proof surface like 
a cool stovetop. Foods can quickly go from 
browning to burning and then burst into 
flames. If there are children or pets in the 
house, make sure an adult is in the kitchen 
at all times. Accidents happen in seconds. 

Rushing around the kitchen will 
almost guarantee an accident. Cut food 
slowly, do not run from station to station 
and take your time when moving hot pots 
and pans. Also, never try to bake or cook 
when tired or under the influence of alcohol 
or medications. 

Watch out for hot items 
Keep a good selection of hot pads 
and oven mitts on hand. Use them for any 
bowl, pot or pan that has just been on a 
hot appliance. It’s especially important 
to use them when taking bowls out of a 
microwave oven, as even microwave-safe 


• Do not go swimming or boating in a 
thunderstorm. 

• Retreat to a substantial building 
for protection. Rain shelters, sheds and 
open vehicles such as convertibles or 
motorcycles offer no protection. 

• When inside during a storm, do not 
touch anything that is plugged into an 
electrical outlet, including phones with 
cords. Cellphones and cordless phones are 
safe. 

• Wait 30 minutes after the last crack 
of lightning or roll of thunder before going 
back out. 

Here are the symptoms that can occur 
after injury by a lightning strike: 

• Muscle soreness 

• Headache, nausea or other symptoms 
similar to a concussion 


(fluid) coughed up from the lungs; pain 
or tightening in the chest; difficulty 
swallowing; swelling of the neck or face; 
loss of appetite; weight loss; fatigue; or 
anemia. 

How do you protect yourself and 
your family from asbestos exposure? 

Fimit exposure and remember prevention 
is key. 

• Wipe or remove shoes before 
entering the house. 

• Wet mop or wet wipe surfaces and 
dispose of water down the drain. Avoid dry 
sweeping indoors and out. 

• Steam clean carpets on a regular 
basis. 

• Replace carpets with hard surfaces 
whenever possible. 

• If asbestos is suspected in a building, 
an expert in asbestos abatement should be 
consulted for inspection, correction and 
maintenance. 

• If living or working in a building that 
was built during or before the 1970s, parts 
of it may contain asbestos, but this is not 
necessarily cause for worry. 

Only be concerned if any part of the 
building is deteriorating or otherwise 
damaged. Once the material is damaged, 
the asbestos fibers can enter the air and 
either enter the lungs or seep into the water 
supply. 

• If damaged, the next step is to 
section off the surrounding area to prevent 
others from encountering the asbestos 
dust. Contact a professional who has 
been certified to remove asbestos and has 
the proper protective equipment. This 
individual can ensure that all harmful 
substances are removed and that there is no 
lingering risk to people or the environment. 

If you are planning any home 
renovations/ repairs and believe that you 
may have asbestos in your home, contact 
the Environmental Resource Management 
Department at 954-965-4380 for more 
information. 


bowls may become quite hot. Do not use a 
wet hot pad or oven mitt, as it can transmit 
heat. 

Always keep pot handles turned away 
from the front of the stove to prevent 
accidentally brushing against them and 
spilling hot food. Never reach over a hot 
burner to another pan. Push up sleeves 
when cooking food on the stove top and 
keep pot covers handy to smother flames. 

Steam can burn as easily as boiling 
liquid or a hot burner. Be especially careful 
around covered microwaved food and foods 
cooked in packets. Open these packages 
away from the face, and remember to use 
hot pads. 

Handle kitchen equipment properly 

Read the instructions that come with 
appliances and understand how to use 
them. Never use an appliance with a frayed 
cord, and keep small appliances dry and 
away from water. Never use fingers to 
release something caught in food processor 
blades or mixers, as the blades may be very 
sharp. Always let appliances cool down 
before cleaning them. 

Feam how to use knives. Knives 
should always be sharp; dull knifes can 
slip and cause injuries. Chop and slice like 
chefs do, holding the food with the non- 
dominant hand with fingers curled under. 
Go slowly until gaining confidence, and 
always pay attention. 

Kitchen safety 

Clean spills when they happen to 
save time when cleaning the kitchen and 
to help prevent accidents. Water, food and 
grease on the floor may cause a fall. Also, 
watch out for cooking sprays. If they are 
accidently sprayed on the floor, the surface 
will become very slippery. 

Keep a fire extinguisher in the kitchen 
and know how to use it. Contact the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue with 
any questions or if training is needed. Have 
a first aid kit at home; ensure it’s stocked 
with up-to-date supplies, including gauze, 
bum salve and scissors. If an accident 
occurs, seek immediate medical attention. 

Call the Environmental Health Office 
at 954-985-2330 for more information. 


• Mild confusion or feeling foggy 
mentally 

• Dizziness and loss of balance 

• Hearing loss 

• Visual disturbances 

• Chronic pain 

“Take lightning seriously because 
the chances of surviving a direct strike 
are slim,” said Randy Katz, DO, FACEP, 
Medical Director, Emergency Services, 
Memorial Regional Hospital. “A direct 
lightning strike can cause cardiac arrest 
and death, and an indirect strike can result 
in trauma from the force of the electrical 
current. So don’t wait for a storm to arrive 
before you take shelter. Be patient and wait 
for the storm to pass.” 

For more information, visit www. 
FightningSafety.noaa.gov. 


BY TAMAR A LUSH 
Associated Press 

LAKE WALES, Fla. (AP) — 

Citms has always been synonymous with 
Florida. 

The orange adorns the state license 
plate. The University of Florida’s famed 
football stadium was named after an 
orange magnate. There is even a county 
called Citms. 

Throughout the decades, the citms 
industry has always stood strong - 
through freezes, hurricanes and rampant 
development. 

But now the $9 billion industry is 
facing its biggest threat yet, putting at 
risk the state’s economy but also its very 
identity. Blame a mottled brown bug no 
bigger than a pencil eraser that carries a 
lethal disease. 

In China, where the problem was first 
discovered, it’s called huanglongbing. 
Translation: “the yellow dragon 

disease.” In Florida, it’s known simply as 
“greening.” 

It arrived here via an invasive bug 
called the Asian Citms Psyllid, which 
carries bacteria that are left behind when 
the psyllid feeds on a citms tree’s leaves. 
The tree continues to produce useable 
fruit, but eventually disease clogs the 
vascular system. Fmit falls, and the tree 
slowly dies. 

The psyllid isn’t native to Florida, 
but it is believed to have arrived from 
someone who perhaps unknowingly 
brought a slip of a tree from Asia. Some 
think it then spread on the winds of 
hurricanes a decade ago. There is no cure 
for greening, and no country has ever 
successfully eradicated it. 

All of that has Florida’s growers in a 
frenzy to find a way to stop it. 

“It feels like you’re in a war,” said 
Ellis Hunt Jr., whose family owns 5,000- 
plus acres of orange groves and is part 
of the co-op that contributes to Florida’s 
Natural, the third-largest juice brand in 
the country. 

Hunt estimates he’s spending some 
$2,000 an acre on production costs, a 
100 percent increase from 10 years ago. 
Much of that goes toward nutrients and 
spraying to try to control the psyllids. 
The thought of the demise of his farm - 
of Florida citms - gnaws at him. 

“We can’t let this thing go down on 
our watch,” he said. 

Nearly all of the state’s citms 
groves are affected in varying degrees 
by greening disease, and researchers, 
growers and experts agree that the 
crisis has already started to compromise 
Florida’s prominence as a citms-growing 
region. Florida is second in the world, 
behind Brazil, in growing juice oranges, 
producing about 80 percent of juice in the 
U.S. 

This past growing season, the state 
produced 104 million boxes of oranges, 


SUBMITTED BY CONNIE W HIDDEN 

Health Department 

• Show your STOF Member Health 
Plan card to medical, dental and pharmacy 
providers prior to receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another 
primary health insurance plan, such as 
Medicare, show that card as well. The 
STOF Member Health Plan is always the 
payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan 
card that looks like this, contact a STOF 
Health clinic to request your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or 
call the Health Plan office to ensure your 
health care is covered by the Health Plan. 
Some services are limited or excluded from 
coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from 
the STOF Health Plan, please complete the 
form and return it to the STOF Health Plan 
office to ensure timely processing of your 
bills. Make sure to indicate whether care 
received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement 
for health care services in the mail, call the 
service provider and have them mail a copy 
of the itemized bill to STOF 
Health Plan Administration, P.O. 

Box 173129, Tampa, FL 33672 
to process your bill. This address 
is also on the back of your Health 
Plan card. In addition, bring the 
bill to a STOF Health clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from 
a collection agency for an unpaid 
health care bill, call the collection 
agency and ask that they submit 
an itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration to process 
your bill. 


which comprise the bulk of Florida’s 
overall citrus crop. In 2003, two years 
before greening was discovered and prior 
to several devastating hurricanes, 243 
million boxes were picked. 

“This affects the whole state. 
The economic impact. The landscape. 
The iconic image of Florida and how 
it has drawn people here to smell the 
orange blossoms in the spring and look 
forward to that Christmas gift of fresh 
Florida citrus,” said state Agriculture 
Commissioner Adam Putnam, whose 
family has grown oranges since the early 
1900s. 

“It will have a ripple effect 
throughout the economy if we can’t get 
our arms around this disease.” 

Experts say that if a solution isn’t 
found, Florida’s entire citrus industry 
- with its 75,000 jobs - could collapse. 
Compounding the problem is the timing 
of it: The disease coincides with an 
increase in foreign competition and a 
decrease in juice consumption as health- 
conscious consumers count carbs. In 
July, U.S. orange juice retail sales fell to 
the lowest level in 12 years for a second 
consecutive four- week period. 

The war room in the fight against the 
yellow dragon is found in Lake Alfred, 30 
miles southwest of Walt Disney World, in 
a nondescript cluster of buildings at the 
University of Florida’s Citrus Research 
and Education Center. 

There, some of the world’s top citrus 
researchers - from the U.S., China, Brazil, 
India - slouch over microscopes and peer 
into makeshift greenhouses, hoping to 
unlock the puzzle that is greening. They 
talk about nucleotides and genomes like 
regular folks order a sandwich. 

The researchers are concentrating on 
two things: a short-term workaround that 
will allow existing trees to survive, and 
a long-term solution - possibly three to 
five years away - to develop a greening 
resistant tree. 

“A lot of people are looking for 
miracle cures,” said Jude Grosser, a 
horticulture professor who has spent his 
30-year career developing citrus varieties 
and is now focused on solving greening. 
“But the answer for greening will be a 
number of different pieces. Our part is 
the genetic resistance to the disease.” 

Some growers are taking matters into 
their own hands. Rick Kress, president 
of Southern Gardens Citrus, has hired 
a private team of researchers to work 
on genetically engineering a greening 
resistant tree with the DNA from spinach. 
He understands that introducing juice 
from a genetically modified orange 
would create another hurdle because of 
the public’s perception of such foods. 

But the alternative - no juice at all - 
is unthinkable. 

“Irrespective of the challenges,” 
Kress insisted, “Florida orange juice is 
not going to go away.” 


In addition, please bring the bill to a 
STOF Health clinic. We may ask you to 
sign a release form to allow the collection 
agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if 
necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of 
benefits statement which provides detailed 
information about each medical and dental 
bill processed on your behalf. Please note 
that you are responsible to pay the service 
provider the amounts listed under the 
patient responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health 
care bills on your credit report, the STOF 
Health Plan office will attempt to resolve 
these debts for you. Contact the STOF 
Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of 
your credit report listing the unpaid health 
care bills and a signed release form allowing 
them to contact the collection agency on 
your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for 
processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health 
Plan office. 
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How to stay safe in the kitchen 



Florida first in lightning-related injuries 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 
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Photo courtesy of Samantha Sherrell 

MILITARY MIGHT: Christopher Alexander, a student at San Marcos Academy in 
Texas, has been selected to become a member of the National Society of High 
School Scholars. Founded in 2002, the organization recognizes top scholars 
who have demonstrated outstanding leadership, scholarship and community 
commitment. 


Beverly Bidney 

SUGAR PLUM: From left, Mona Baker, Preslynn Baker, 7, 
Ivess Baker, 14, and Tawnee Baker, 1, enjoy a sweet moment 
during the Brighton incentive awards program Aug. 11. 


Kevin Johnson 

BEACHIN’ IT: U.S. captain Nick Perera scoops the ball during the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino U.S. vs. Brazil Beach Soccer Challenge Aug. 14 
in Hollywood. About 1,000 spectators attended the event. Brazil edged the 
U.S., 8-7. 


Photo courtesy of Dalia Molina 

RIDING HIGH: Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club members and counselors show support for the Boys & Girls Clubs of America Great Futures Campaign. The effort aims to 
inspire millions of children nationwide who are left alone after school to join a Boys & Girls Club. 


Beverly Bidney 

ROYAL REIGN: Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. enjoys the company of 2014-15 Miss 
Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez at the Brighton 
Education incentive awards Aug. 11. It was the princesses’ first appearance together. 


Beverly Bidney 

HOLLYWOOD HEAT: Phyllis Osceola, Leslie Osceola and Resha Doctor warm up before fitness class, 
held in the newly completed airnasium in Hollywood. The structure also has two adjustable height 
basketball hoops, a volleyball court and can be used for community events. Two large fans will 
be installed soon. 


Beverly Bidney 

NO TEETH NECESSARY: Presleigh Hahn Osceola, 6, may not have her two front 
teeth, but she is prepared for battle Aug. 14 at the Last of Summer Blast on 
the Hollywood Ball Field. Weapons were Super Soakers and targets were kids 
covered in shaving cream. 


Eileen Soler 

HEARTY B-DAY PARTY: Big Cypress workers line up July 31 for platefuls of pizza and chicken 
wings during a quarterly mass employee birthday lunch hosted by the Human Resources 
Department. 


Beverly Bidney 

NOT SO ITSY-BITSY: A golden silk (banana) spider hangs 
around the lush woods at Camp Kulaqua. The largest non- 
tarantula spider in North America, this non-aggressive 
spider spins an orb-like web out of its golden silk. 


Eileen Soler 

HIGH AND TIGHT: A carpenter works on a 
roof July 30 at the Big Cypress townhomes 
construction site on Eloise Osceola Street on 
the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

HOME SWEET HOMESITE: The Hollywood Reservation is abuzz with construction activity 
as eight homes are being built across from the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Northeast casinos overloaded 

NEW YORK — A report on 
the gaming industry in the New York 
Times warns the boom may be over for 
Northeastern casinos. The Times quoted 
analysts, economists and casino operators 
who indicated the industry is writhing 
from absolute saturation - too many 
casinos competing for the same dollars. 

The Northeast is no longer a rich, 
untapped market. More than half the 
region’s population now lives within 
25 miles of a casino featuring video 
lotteries, table games or slot machines, 
up from about 10 percent a decade ago. 
Thanks to the dozens of casinos in the 
Northeast corridor between West Virginia 
and Maine, winnings are flat or shrinking 
and many older casinos are declining or 
going bankrupt. Mashantucket Pequot’s 
Foxwoods has stopped Tribal dividends 
and is drastically cutting costs, and three 
Atlantic City casinos are closing. 

How big a loser is Atlantic City? So 
big that financier Donald Trump actually 
sued to remove his name from two casinos 
he no longer controls, including Trump 
Plaza, which also plans to shut down in 
September. 

In Indian Country, Tribal gaming 
officials have reported meager growth of 
less than 1 percent at some 450 casinos 
nationwide in 2013. 

Other areas of the country may not be 
far behind, with nearly 1,000 commercial 
and Tribal casinos in 39 states. Closings 
and revenue declines have also hit 
Mississippi, Missouri and Iowa, all early 
players in the nation’s casino craze. The 
only bright spot for New York is the 
gaming operations of the Mohawk, Seneca 
and Oneida Tribes, which have brought in 
hundreds of millions of dollars in revenue 
sharing to the state. 

An Associated Press investigation 
on the same subject directs its warning 
at Florida: “The tragic saga of the Revel 
should serve as a cautionary tale for 
Florida. The Revel was opened in 2012, 
the first new Atlantic City casino in nine 
years. It was billed as a destination resort 
that would include luxurious amenities 
aside from gambling ... In 2013, a little 
more than a year after opening, the resort 
filed for bankruptcy.” 

It will close its doors in September, 
and 3,200 local jobs will be lost. 

“This fiasco shows that these so- 
called ‘destination resorts’ are just a 
smoke screen to build a casino, and 
the promises of the gambling industry 
cannot be trusted,” John Sowinski, of No 
Casinos, told the AP. “The ‘destination 
resort concept’ was supposed to be the 
economic boon that Atlantic City needed 
to help their economy, and now they can’t 
sell their bankrupt casino on Craigslist. 
Florida does not have to fall victim to the 
same empty promises.” 

“I think the entire industry knows that 
there’s too much supply for the demand 
that’s out there,” Richard McGowan, an 
economics professor at Boston College, 
told the Times. “The gusher is over.” 

Still, the Northeast is adding 
more casinos. In June, regulators in 
Massachusetts approved an $800 million 
casino in Springfield, expected to open by 
next summer. And Pennsylvania, which 
already has 12 casinos, is mulling a 13th 
in Philadelphia. 

Las Vegas, however, is experiencing 
just the opposite. According to the UNLV 
Center for Gaming Research, Las Vegas 
strip casinos experienced a 155 percent 
jump in revenue last year, mainly because 
of foreign high rollers, many from Asia, 
who come to bet big money on the card 
game baccarat. 

According to the Las Vegas 
Convention and Visitors Authority, Las 
Vegas had nearly 3.5 million tourists in 
June, beating the previous record set in 
2012. If the pace remains, Las Vegas 
visitor numbers could approach a record 
high of 41 million people by December. 

-Sources: New York Times, 
Associated Press, 8newsnow.com, Time. 

com 

Panthers die in Collier, Hendry 

NAPLES — The Florida panther 
casualty number on roads increased in 
August. Two kittens in Collier County 
became the 15th and 16th panthers 
believed to have died from vehicle 
strikes in the state this year. The kittens 
were discovered Aug. 24 on the side of 
Immokalee Road in Naples. 

Earlier in the month, a 2-year-old 
panther in Hendry County died after 
colliding with a vehicle, according to 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission. The highest number of 
panther roadkill deaths - 1 8 - was 
recorded in 2012. 

-Sources: Associated Press, News- 

Press 

FWC welcomes public’s 
panther photos 

BIG CYPRESS — As of Aug. 13, 
the public has reported 790 sightings 
of Florida panthers to a Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) website, launched a year ago, 
where people can record when and where 
they saw a panther or its tracks. 


Only 12 percent of this year’s reports 
have included a photograph that could be 
evaluated by FWC biologists. While the 
majority of the photos were confirmed 
as panthers, FWC biologists identified 
bobcats, foxes, coyotes, dogs, house 
cats and even a monkey. Most often the 
reported animal or tracks belonged to a 
bobcat, when it was not a panther. 

Verified panther reports were largely 
confined to Southwest Florida, the well- 
documented breeding range for panthers in 
the state. There also were several verified 
sightings in south Central Florida. 

“The public’s willingness to share 
what they have seen or collected on game 
cameras is incredibly helpful and shows us 
where panthers presumably are roaming in 
Florida,” said FWC’s panther team leader 
Darrell Land, in a FWC news release. “As 
the population of this endangered species 
grows, the FWC expects more Florida 
panthers to be seen in areas of the state 
where they have not lived for decades,” 
Land said. “To properly plan and manage 
for the expansion of the panther’s range 
in Florida, information about where the 
panthers are is vital.” 

The Florida panther population is 
estimated to be 100 to 160 adults and 
yearlings, a figure that does not include 
panther kittens. As recently as the 
1970s, the Florida panther was close to 
disappearing, with as few as 20 animals in 
the wild. 

Information about the photo sharing 
program is at myfwc.com. 

-Source: FWC press release 

Big Cypress oil drilling 
impacts panther habitats 

NAPLES — As Matt Schwartz, 
executive director of the South Florida 
Wildlands Association, examines the 
site of the first oil well drilled in 1943 
in Southwest Florida, right in the middle 
of Florida panther habitat, he wonders 
about humans: “People ask me, why are 
you protecting a cat?” he told the Naples 
Daily News. “Well, they’re magnificent 
animals. But they’re also a keystone and 
an umbrella species - meaning that if you 
protect them, you protect all of the wildlife 
within their habitat.” 

Although he’s had some close brushes 
with Florida panthers, Schwartz isn’t 
afraid of the big cats, whose paw prints 
he often spots on tours he gives of the 
backcountry. But what he is afraid of is 
what could happen to Florida’s panthers if 
two huge tracts, known as the Tocala and 
Burnett leases, undergo seismic testing for 
oil. 

According to the newspaper, 
Schwartz said the wildcats’ dwindling 
habitat falls within the 234,510 acres that 
Fort Worth, Texas-based Burnett Oil Co. 
has petitioned the Florida Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) to test in 
the Big Cypress Preserve using vibroseis, 
or so-called thumper trucks. It’s also part 
of 103,000 acres - a mixture of public and 
private lands - that Tocala LLC wants to 
test using 8,800 explosive charges. Both 
methods use sound waves bouncing back 
from underground rocks to map potential 
reserves of oil. The lease applications are 
under review by the DEP and other state 
and federal agencies. 

It has been no secret that oil exists 
in the 150-mile-long Sunniland Trend, 
which runs from Fort Myers to Miami, 
though drilling has been limited to Upper 
Sunniland. Now, drillers are turning 
toward the less-explored, panther-rich 
Lower Sunniland area. 

The potential effect on wildlife, 
surface and underground water and the 
wilderness has environmentalists up in 
arms. In May, a coalition of conservation 
groups - including the Conservancy of 
Southwest Florida, Natural Resources 
Defense Council, Sierra Club and South 
Florida Wildlands Association - sent a 
letter to Pedro Ramos, superintendent of 
the Big Cypress Preserve. 

The letter said the Burnett Oil petition, 
if approved, could cause “significant 
environmental impacts,” including 
“surface and sheet flow disturbance from 
vehicle paths of vibroseis trucks that may 
weigh up to 62,000 pounds, cut lines and 
helicopter and equipment staging areas ... 
The cut lines can be equivalent to roads 
and range in size up to 50 feet wide.” 

Schwartz contends that noise and big 
trucks in a peaceful habitat will disrupt 
dens and cause panthers to flee into 
developed areas, where they’re likely to 
be hit by a vehicle. 

Other wildlife, including the 
endangered Florida sandhill crane and 
Eastern indigo snake, would be affected, 
too, he said. Schwartz contends such 
bustle and activity, which scientists say 
cause vibrations that can be felt up to 
several hundred feet away, would scare 
panthers from their habitat. 

While primarily agricultural and 
outside of the preserve, Schwartz said the 
land is essential to panthers because it is 
mostly dry uplands, filled with small prey 
animals. Such places are more to the big 
cats’ liking than the wetter Everglades, 
which wouldn’t be a good temporary 
refuge for fleeing panthers, he told the 
Daily News. 

The project would take about six 
months, with crews of about 200 people 
working 12-hour days seven days a week. 


Mark Lotz, a panther biologist with 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission, said “there is not a whole lot 
of data” regarding the effects of seismic 
testing on panthers or their prey. However, 
he said past seismic testing hasn’t 
uprooted panthers permanently because 
they are attached to their home ranges. A 
male panther’s range is around 200 square 
miles, and a female’s about 80 square 
miles. 

They have been known to return after 
an area has been disrupted, he added, and 
have been spotted traversing sites of older, 
existing oil wells, particularly at night 
when there are no people around. 

It’s likely environmentalists will 
continue to fight anything that brings 
more oil wells to Southwest Florida. 
On ThePetitionSite.com, the Center for 
Biologic Diversity has collected more 
than 39,000 signatures on a petition to 
Ramos, asking for seismic testing in the 
Big Cypress preserve to be blocked. 

“Panthers have lost so much good 
habitat, but they’re being squeezed,” 
Schwartz said. “There has to be someplace 
where you draw the line.” 

-Source: Naples Daily News 

Oklahoma Tribes get 
historic preservation grants 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 

The National Park Service (NPS) has 
awarded historic preservation grants - 
help for America’s first people to preserve 
significant Tribal places, cultures and 
tradition - to four Oklahoma American 
Indian Tribes: the Miami Tribe of 
Oklahoma, the Peoria Tribe of Indians 
of Oklahoma, the Seminole Nation of 
Oklahoma and the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe 
of Oklahoma. 

The grants - ranging from $30,000 
to $60,000 - can be used to fund a wide 
array of projects including nominations to 
the National Register of Historic Places, 
preservation, education and historic 
structure reports. 

-Source: Associated Press 

Graffiti on 43-million-year-old 
Tamanowas Rock deplored 

SEQUIM, Wash. — The Jamestown 
S’Klallam Tribe is offering a $500 reward 
for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of the person or people 
responsible for using spray paint to 
vandalize the 1 50-foot-tall Tribal landmark 
Tamanowas Rock, or Chimacum Rock. 

Tamanowas means “spirit power” in 
the Klallam language. The site has been 
used for ceremonies and prayers for tens 
of thousands of years. 

Tribal officials learned of the graffiti 
July 25 and are trying to devise a way of 
removing it without causing damage to 
the rock. It is sacred to the Jamestown 
S’Klallam Tribe and other Salish Native 
Americans. 

The 43 -million-year-old rock had 
many uses for the Indians, including 
use as a lookout for hunters, for refuge 
from reported tsunamis and for quests of 
spiritual renewal by Tribal youths. The 
Jamestown S’Klallam Tribe purchased 
the rock and 62 surrounding acres from 
the Jefferson Land Trust for $600,000 
last December. Since purchasing the 
Tamanowas property, the Tribe has made 
a concerted effort to limit motor biking, 
campfires and rock climbing. 

-Source: PeninsulaDailyNews. com 

Gambling or cheating? 
Foxwoods wants to know 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. — In the midst 
of severe financial woes that threaten to 
take down Indian Country’s first big-time 
casino, comes this: three gamblers are 
suing Foxwoods Resort Casino in federal 
court, demanding more than $1.1 million 
they say is owed them from playing mini- 
baccarat in December 2011, as well as 
$1.6 million they had deposited with the 
casino to cover any losses. 

Foxwoods says the trio cheated and 
has refused to pay, according to the July 
31 suit filed in U.S. District Court in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The Chinese national plaintiffs 
Cheung Yin Sun, of Las Vegas, and Long 
Mei Fang and Zong Yang Li, both of Los 
Angeles, are seeking more than $3 million 
in “consequential” damages that include 
$100,000 per plaintiff for civil rights 
violations and $50,000 in legal fees they 
say they incurred in proceedings before 
the Mashantucket Pequot Tribal Gaming 
Commission. 

According to the suit, the plaintiffs 
deposited the $1.6 million in “front 
money” before gambling at the casino 
from Dec. 23-24, 2011. They then won 
$ 1 ,148,000 worth of chips playing the card 
game, openly employing a strategy known 
as “edge sorting,” which gave them an 
advantage against the casino, or “house.” 
The practice is legal in Connecticut and 
other U.S. gaming jurisdictions, the 
plaintiffs say in their suit. 

In a February 2012 ruling, 
however, the Mashantucket Gaming 
Commission’s Inspection Division found 
the gamblers had violated Foxwoods’ 
gaming regulations, threatening arrest by 
Connecticut State Police if they returned. 


The full Commission later upheld the 
director’s ruling. 

“Basically, edge-sorting is possible 
because some brands of playing cards are 
not cut symmetrically across their backs 
and some players are gifted with eyesight 
keen enough to tell the difference,” the suit 
says. An “edge-sorter” can “sort” certain 
cards by having them turned opposite 
the rest of the cards in play. The sorter 
can recognize the backs of those cards 
when they are dealt after the next shuffle, 
“provided the sorted cards are not reversed 
in the shuffling process rendering the sorts 
unintelligible,” according to the suit. 

Foxwoods could easily have thwarted 
the edge-sorting by reversing the sorted 
cards, the plaintiffs claim. 

Card dealers turned certain cards at 
the gamblers’ request, the suit says. 

-Source: Hartford Courant 

Chippewa Tribe fights 
against iron mining 

LAC COURTE OREILLES 
HARVEST CAMP, Wise. — In 

Wisconsin’s scenic Northwoods, 
environmentalists and Native Americans 
are fighting mining companies and their 
political allies over iron ore extraction. 
Usually, harvest camps are simply a 
meeting place for Tribal members to share 
their knowledge of local plant life and 
its medicinal applications on land they 
ceded through treaties, but on which they 
still retain hunting, fishing and gathering 
rights. 

This camp is different. It has become a 
de facto base camp for protestors - people 
from both within and outside the Tribes - 
who want to block a massive 4-mile long, 
800-foot deep, $1.5 billion open pit iron 
ore mine nearby. 

The Penokee Hills span Iron and 
Ashland counties in Wisconsin’s iconic 
Northwoods. The hills are the headwaters 
of the Bad River that flows into Lake 
Superior, which by surface area is the 
world’s largest freshwater lake. But there’s 
also an estimated 3.7 billion tons of iron 
ore underneath the mountain ridge. In 
total, the deposit is roughly 20 percent 
of all remaining U.S. iron ore reserves. 
Gogebic Taconite (GTac), a subsidiary of 
the Cline Group, owned by Florida coal 
magnate Chris Cline, has its sights set on a 
full body of iron ore that is 22 miles long, 
so the long-term potential for changing the 
landscape is astounding. 

According to Earth Island Journal, if 
the vein were to be completely dug out, the 
hole in the ground would be big enough to 
contain the largest open pit iron mine in 
the U.S. five times over. 

The Penokee Hills region is defined 
by its rivers, streams and wetlands, which 
are a key source of clean water for the Bad 
River watershed and Lake Superior. Apart 
from hosting a diverse array of wildlife 
- including the federally protected bald 
eagle, rare plants, songbirds and a variety 
of fish - these water bodies provide 
drinking water for the nearby cities of 
Ashland, Mellen, Highbridge, Marengo, 
Odanah and Upson. 

Environmentalists say large-scale 
taconite mining in the region would 
produce massive volumes of waste rock 
containing sulfides, which when exposed 
to air and water transform into sulfuric 
acid that can leach into the surrounding 
waterways and turn the water acidic. This 
phenomenon, called acid mine drainage, 
is responsible for massive water pollution 
problems at mine sites throughout the 
world. The United Nations Environment 
Program calls acid mine drainage “acutely 
toxic to aquatic ecosystems.” 

“There’s the upper watershed, the 
Penokee Mountains, where the proposed 
mine would be situated. Then there is the 
lower watershed, which is like the bottom 
of a bowl,” said Tribal Chairman Mike 
Wiggins Jr., of The Bad River Lapointe 
Band of the Lake Superior Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. “That lower bowl is 
essentially our Tribal nation.” 

The Chippewas are a federally 
recognized Tribe of Ojibwe people whose 
reservation is located on the south shore 
of Lake Superior and has a land area of 
156,000 acres in northern Wisconsin 
straddling Ashland and Iron counties. The 
Tribe has approximately 7,000 members. 

“A lot of our treaties ceded land to 
non-Tribal people in exchange for hunting/ 
fishing rights, but that is predicated on 
clean air and water,” Chairman Wiggins 
said. “We understand the bounty and the 
fact [that] the cleanliness of the water, and 
this big beautiful Lake Superior, these are 
the economic foundations that will carry 
us into the future for hundreds of years. 
The mining company said, ‘Unless you 
have this mine, you’re never going to live 
into the future.’ That idea of scarcity they 
are trying to convey, we reject it.” 

-Source: Earth Island Journal 

A Tribe Called Red: 

A beat with a message 

OTTAWA, Canada— ATribe Called 
Red, one of Indian Country’s top music 
acts, is back. They call their unique blend 
electric pow-wow, and it’s been bringing 
audiences to their feet across Canada and 
the international scene for four years. 

The DJ crew has returned to the road, 



bursting forth from Canada’s capital with 
a Native sound that’s impacting the global 
electronic scene and urban club culture. 
Group members DJ NDN, Bear Witness 
and 2oolman have been mixing traditional 
pow-wow vocals and drumming with 
cutting-edge electronic music since 2010 
and their self-titled 2012 album was long- 
listed for Canada’s Polaris Music Prize 
and included in the Washington Post’s top 
1 0 albums of the year. 

The group promotes indigenous 
people taking control. Group member Ian 
Campeau successfully led the charge to 
have the Nepean Redskins Football Club 
change its name and logo. 

- Sources : Yukon News, 
aTribeCalledRed. com 

Civilization threatens isolated 
Tribe’s survival 

ACRE, Peru — Brazil’s thick 
rainforest can hide many things, including 
people. 

Near the border of this northwest 
Peruvian state, a Tribe of undiscovered 
indigenous Amazonians Ashaninka 
Indians recently made contact with 
employees from a Brazilian Indian agency. 

An employee from the Brazilian 
government’s Native protection agency, 
Funai (Fundacao Nacional do Indio or 
Brazil National Indian Foundation), 
spoke a language related to the Tribe and 
communicated with them. The visitors 
group managed to film the unexpected 
encounter and uploaded the video to the 
Internet. 

The unique existence of one of the 
world’s most isolated groups of people 
is under threat from illegal activities and 
encroaching civilization. The event was 
unusual because these people are normally 
outwardly hostile to all non-indigenous 
people ... a self-protection apprehension 
due to negative experiences with illegal 
loggers or drug producers who have killed 
members of Tribes with violence and 
infecting them with illnesses like influenza 
or measles, which spread like wildfire 
among non-immunized people. 

In late June, a report was posted on 
the website Terra’s “Amazon Blog” that 
three young men from the Ashaninka 
village had emerged from the rainforest 
near the Pern-Brazil border. They were 
later joined by another two men and two 
women, estimated to have been between 
12 and 21 years old. 

The Funai agency confirmed that the 
isolated group had talked of a massacre. 

“They said they were victims of 
violence. These were committed on 
Peruvian territory,” reads the Funai 
statement. Probably the indigenous people 
fled into the Brazilian territory to save 
themselves from illegal loggers in the 
Peruvian Amazon. 

There are thought to be some 100 
uncontacted peoples across the world. 
The highest concentration of uncontacted 
indigenous people is in the Amazon area. 

“Uncontacted indigenous people are 
the most vulnerable people in the world. 
They are totally dependent on the land 
for their survival,” reads activist group 
Survival International’s statement. 

-Source: DW Akademie 

Native American writer 
wins Ohio peace prize 

CINCINNATI — Author Louise 
Erdrich, whose writings chronicle 
contemporary Native American life 
through characters representing its mix 
of heritages and cultures, was announced 
Aug. 17 as the winner of the Dayton 
Literary Peace Prize’s distinguished 
achievement award. 

Erdrich was raised in North Dakota 
by an Ojibwe-French mother and a 
German- American father, and her works 
have reflected both sides of that heritage. 
With ties to North Dakota and Minnesota, 
Erdrich has said she lives in many places 
and is a member of the Turtle Mountain 
Chippewa Tribal nation. 

Erdrich’s novel “The Round House” 
tells the story of a teenage boy’s effort to 
investigate an attack on his mother on a 
fictional North Dakota reservation and of 
his struggle to come to terms with a crime 
of violence against his mother. It won the 
2012 National Book Award for fiction. 

The Dayton prizes are meant to 
recognize literature’s power to foster peace, 
social justice and global understanding, 
and the distinguished achievement award 
is given for body of work. 

Erdrich, whose works also include 
poetry, short stories and children’s books, 
said in a statement that she does not 
consider herself a “peaceful” writer. 

“I am a troubled one, longing for 
peace,” Erdrich said. 

Erdrich, who will receive the award 
Nov. 9 in Dayton, told the AP through 
email that she is honored to receive a 
prize that celebrates authors who write 
forcefully about the effects of violence. 

“The prize sends a strong political 
signal, more crucial than ever at this 
historical moment when we are seeing, 
day by day, the horrific violence children 
suffer in war,” she wrote. 

-Source: Associated Press 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Kids swing into fun at Camp Kulaqua 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HIGH SPRINGS, Fla. — Kids had 
tons of fun at Camp Kulaqua in High 
Springs, Florida where they made new 
friends, floated down the Ichetucknee 
River and dared themselves to take on the 
infamous blob. 

Campers - 146 over two weeks - were 
kept busy from the moment they woke up at 
6:30 a.m. until lights out at 9:30 p.m. 

“We want the kids to know there are 
other ways besides sitting in the house; 
they can get outside and play,” said Helene 
Buster, Family Services Department 
director who lead camp. “We try to keep 
them moving and walking. We want them 
to just change their lifestyle and not be so 
sedentary.” 

Forty-six teens attended Kulaqua as 
campers from July 27 to Aug. 1, and 23 
stayed to take on the responsibility of 
serving as junior counselors during youth 
camp Aug. 3-8. 

“You have to be really careful and 
keep an eye on all of them,” said Randee 
Osceola, 15. “Their lives are in your hands 

“We want the kids to 
know there are other 
ways besides sitting 
in the house; they 
can get outside and 
play ... We want them 
to just change their 
lifestyle and not be so 
sedentary.” 

- Helene Buster, Family Services 
Department director 


and you’re watching them grow up. This is 
crazier than teen camp because they are so 
little. Their brains are still young.” 

The junior counselors met daily with 
supervisor Victoria Soto, of the Education 
Department, for guidance and discussions 
of any concerns they had about their roles. 
Soto also reiterated their responsibilities. 

Many young campers were attached to 
the junior counselors day and night. 

“They all love me,” Alexis Aguilar said. 
“I look at this as a chance to get to know the 
younger generation. One night they didn’t 
want to go to sleep, so we had a dance party. 
It was a lot of fun.” 

During activities, junior counselors 
joined in the tun and helped the young 
campers. 

At the low ropes course, a series of 
physical activities that emphasize trust, 
junior counselors played a key role leading 
the youth. The activity stations included 
nitro crossing, spider web, trust fall, island 
hopper, balance beam, centipede and 
climbing wall. All required participants to 
work together, encourage one another and 
achieve success as a group. 

“This is better than teen camp,” said 
Ethan Cypress, 17. “You get to take care of 
the little kids and show leadership. It gives 
us the responsibility to take care of the 
younger kids.” 

Campers also learned how to manage 
money, make healthy food choices and 
avoid substance abuse. Daily interactive 
classes kept campers engaged. 

Highlights included swimming at the 
River Ranch and Hornsby Spring, home 
of the blob; running relays in the boxcar 
derby; creating artwork for a poster contest; 
competing in the Seminole Olympics; 
performing in a talent show; and tubing 
down the Ichetucknee River. 

“The river is the best because I don’t 
have to stay with my counselor,” said 
Donovan Harris, 12. “And I love the blob.” 

For some campers, living with other 
kids away from home was the most fun. 

“The cabin,” said Madison Jumper, 10, 
when asked her favorite thing about camp. 
“It’s really fun. We go mattress surfing 
down the stairs.” 


“We tell funny stories, listen to music 
and play games at night,” added Jahniyah 
Henry, 10. “We want to stay in the cabin all 
day.” 

Junior counselor Marsha Osceola, who 
had a cabin of 12-year-old girls, said her 
campers were an “interesting bunch.” 

“They’re goofy,” Marsha said. “They 
like playing ghost at night. It’s a lot of fun. 
They are my favorite group.” 

During the Seminole Olympics, kids 


were divided into eight teams and competed 
in human foosball, steal the bacon, earthball 
soccer and the mud mayhem obstacle 
course. 

“I like watching the kids have fun,” said 
Kyle Alvarado, 16. “I’m really enjoying 
them.” 

The junior counselors met Buster’s 
expectations. 

“The teens were fantastic,” Buster said. 
“They were open to learning and doing 


things. They did exactly what we wanted.” 

Teens were rewarded with a pizza party 
on the last night and earned community 
service hours for high school. Younger kids 
were rewarded with a great time at camp. 

“Being in a different cabin and making 
new friends every year is the best,” said 
Vincenzo Osceola, 9. “I will come back 
next year.” 

+ See more KULAQUA photos on page 2B 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Preschool teacher Nidia Carusotti updates Tadpoles on an Apple iPad Mini during 
playtime with Skyla Doctor, 5 months, and Betty Osceola, 7 months. 


New program improves 
parental communication 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Boys & Girls Club grown-ups 
bolster mission with training 

BY EILEENS0LER 
Staff Reporter 


Preschool parents will no longer 
wonder what their child learned at school 
each day thanks to the tribalwide adoption 
of a secure email communication program 
in June. 

The Tadpoles program allows teachers 
to send a daily email to each parent outlining 
exactly what his or her child did during 
the day, from nap time to snack time and 
everything in between. 

Teachers can send photos and videos 
along with specific notes, alerts and 
information on upcoming events. They 
can also shoot video of any developmental 
milestone - like baby’s first steps or words - 
and send it, so parents won’t miss out. 

“I check my email regularly and always 
open Tadpoles mail,” said Gail Cypress, 
who has a daughter in the Hollywood 
Preschool. “Teachers send pictures and they 
are able to do it in real time. I think it’s a 
really good thing.” 

Preschool program manager Ilene 
Miller said staff wanted to find an 
innovative way to improve communication 
with families. Teachers were trained to 
use Tadpoles, a nationwide program, and 
each classroom has an Apple iPad Mini to 
communicate with parents. 

“We want parents to be connected 
to their child’s education, so they can see 
what we are working on in the classroom 
and carry it over into the home,” Miller 


said. “We’ve always looked for ways to 
strengthen our partnership with parents; this 
bridges the gap between home and school.” 

The school tracks each student’s 
progress in potty training, naps, meals, 
snacks, daily activities and special 
programs. Because all the information is 
sent through email, parents can refer to old 
emails on a computer, tablet or smart phone 
to track their child’s progress at school 
throughout the year. 

“They let you know what he eats and 
what he does during the day,” said Sara 
Jumper, whose son Keion, 4, is her fourth 
child to attend Hollywood Preschool. “I 
feel more connected to the school through 
the emails.” 

Parent Clea Correa said email is an 
efficient way to inform parents if a child 
needs another change of clothes or more 
diapers in the classroom. She said it also 
helps eliminate the amount of paperwork 
she receives. 

“When you have three in preschool, 
you get a lot of papers coming home,” 
said Correa, who has two children in the 
Hollywood Preschool this year. “That’s a 
lot of paper.” 

Cypress, who has been president of the 
Hollywood Preschool caretaker committee 
for two years, said parents wanted to 
eliminate daily papers that often did not 
get read. The school can now deliver more 
information more efficiently, she said. 

+ See TADPOLES on page 3B 


BIG CYPRESS — Nothing is left 
to chance when the Boys & Girls Club is 
charged with the Tribe’s next generation of 
leaders. 

“First and foremost is the safety of the 
children,” said Robert North Sr., director 
of the Boys & Girls Clubs of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

Mentoring ranks just as high for North 
and the club’s 30 managers and counselors 
from three Boys & Girls Clubs tribalwide. 

“When school is out, we are in. We 
teach them, we entertain them and when 
they are with us, they are everything,” 
assistant director Bryan Granie said. 

From Aug. 4-8, employee in-service 
workshops led by Granie at the Big 
Cypress club headquarters reinforced club 
values, bolstered safety practices such as 
food handling and first aid, and launched 
a first for Boys & Girls Club of America’s 
4,000 facilities nationwide - the infusion of 
ancient teachings gleaned from the Native 
American programs Fatherhood is Sacred 
and Motherhood is Sacred. 

Created by Albert M. Pooley, a 
Hopi and Navajo who founded the 
Native American Fatherhood & Families 
Association in 2002, the programs strive to 
strengthen families by laying a 
strong foundation of direction 
and purpose. 

Dawna Bell, compliance 
manager for the Seminole 
clubs, said 643 children ages 7 
to 1 8 in Brighton, Big Cypress, 

Hollywood and Immokalee 
are championed by teams of 
counselors with diverse talents 
and various college degrees, 
including art, music, nursing, 
psychology and criminal 
justice. 

But, as Tribal children 
spend more time outside their 
homes at school and after- 
school activities, additional 
education is necessary for 
counselors to support Native 
culture. 

“It’s what separates us from 
being an after-school program. 

We are about enrichment,” Bell 
said. 

In recent months, Granie 
and club managers Stephen 
Alvarez and Alyssa Payne 
became certified facilitators 
in Fatherhood is Sacred and 
Motherhood is Sacred after 
attending training in Mesa, 

Arizona. The program had 
already been put to work in 1 00 


Tribes throughout Indian Country. 

“We went there to learn the concept, 
own it, bring it back to our employees and 
then take it to the children,” Granie said. 

Alvarez said the program reintroduces 
the timeless truths that family is the heart 
of the community and that the Creator is 
fundamental to Native American cultures. 
Classes focused on how to nurture, love 
and discipline children; lead through 
parenting; adjust attitude; utilize wisdom 
and knowledge; and act courageously and 
generously. 

“You never know how a child will 
perceive the smallest act. It could be the 
biggest annoyance for us to toss a ball 
around with a kid outside in horrible heat. 
For him, it can be the love and attention he 
didn’t get all day long,” Granie said. 

Big Cypress counselor Andrea Stinson, 
who was raised by her grandparents while 
her mother served in the Navy, said the 
training drove home the message that 
Boys & Girls Club employees are never 
glorified babysitters; they are adult figures 
who children watch and absorb life lessons 
through everyday actions. Stinson said she 
may not have biological children, yet, but 
when she is at work all club members are 
hers. 

“It’s about how we can better serve the 
children. I may not be so maternal on the 


surface, but I have love, perseverance and 
a generous attitude so that when parents are 
not around, I give what the child needs,” 
Stinson said. 

Other topics included improving 
communication with children and youth; 
understanding the benefits of service and 
sacrifice; and allowing children the freedom 
of choice. 

The afternoon mini-training at 
Big Cypress was a precursor to a more 
comprehensive 12-week course that will be 
scheduled for all Boys & Girls Club staff 
later this year. 

“Our staff will digest the knowledge 
and filter it out to the children as if they 
were raised with it. The best part is that it 
is Native American based and all derived 
from Native American ways,” Granie 
said. “Everything that happens at the 
Boys & Girls Club has a purpose and an 
expected outcome - and we are held to high 
expectations.” 

Bell said all three clubs were closed 
during the week that coincided with 
Seminole Youth Camp at Camp Kulaqua. 
The teams spent the first two days reviewing 
basic Seminole Tribe of Florida employee 
standards and a full day honing life-saving 
CPR and first aid skills. On the last day, 
staff members prepared for the return of 
children by cleaning clubhouses. 



Eileen Soler 

Brighton Boys & Girls Club counselors, from left, Pamela White, Melissa Hines and Heather Thomas practice 
first aid techniques Aug. 6 during weeklong in-service training at the organization’s Big Cypress clubhouse. 
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+ More KULAQUA photos from page IB 


Beverly Bidney 

A camper leans back into the waiting arms of junior counselors and campers at the trust fall on the 
low ropes course at Camp Kulaqua. 


Beverly Bidney 

A young daredevil at Camp Kulaqua releases himself from a trapeze 
over the water. 


Beverly Bidney 

Campers and junior counselors pile onto a small platform during the all 
aboard challenge at the low ropes course. 


Beverly Bidney 

Campers participate in a morning walk. Some boys had a need 
for speed, while others were content with a brisk walk. 


■ 


Beverly Bidney 

Camp Kulaqua’s Hornsby Spring is a welcome respite from activities for campers and junior counselors. 
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Beverly Bidney 

The mud mayhem obstacle course at the Seminole Olympics challenges competitors to race through or over 
obstructions, including massive hay stacks. 


Beverly Bidney 

Campers enjoy wacky fun during the Seminole Olympics at Camp Kulaqua. Events included earthball soccer, 
in which teams had to get a huge ball into the goal. 


Beverly Bidney 

Junior counselors Brydgett Koontz, center, and Alexus James, right, 
mingle with campers at the River Ranch at Camp Kulaqua. 


Beverly Bidney 

Junior counselor Daniel Rodriguez receives help from Ethan 
Cypress at the top of the climbing wall at Camp Kulaqua’s low 
ropes course. 


Beverly Bidney goys p rac tice catching a kickball before a game. 
Junior counselor Jonathan Bowers helps campers design a poster depicting life at Camp Kulaqua 
for a poster contest. The winning poster will be featured on the camp T-shirts next summer. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

A camper is heels over head with joy as he launches off the blob at Camp 
Kulaqua. 
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Brighton youth savor the 
sweet taste of success 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Education 
Department gave Brighton students sweet 
rewards at a candy-themed incentive 
awards program Aug. 1 1 . 

Candy Land came to life at the 
Brighton Gym with candy stations and 
centerpieces made of colorful lollipops and 
tasty treats. Kids filled boxes with Skittles, 
jellybeans, gummies, Twizzlers, Kisses and 
chocolate coins as rewards for a successful 


school year, right before a new one began. 

Tony Bullington congratulated 
students for another successful year and 
parents for working hard to make it happen. 

“Without the effort you put in, these 
students wouldn’t have the success they 
do,” said Bullington, Education program 
manager. 

Tribal college students offered advice 
to younger kids on how to succeed in 
school. 

“I know it’s not always easy to 
maintain your grades, but stay in school no 


matter what,” said Jaryaca Baker, a student- 
athlete at Western Oklahoma State College. 
“No one can ever take your education away 
from you.” 

Baker encouraged students to further 
their educations, act like leaders, strive 
to be the best at their chosen professions 
and disregard anyone who tells them they 
cannot succeed. 

“Take that as motivation and prove 
them wrong,” she said. “I want to see every 
one of these kids succeed and go to the next 
level.” 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez, 
who will attend Tallahassee Community 
College in the fall, shared guidance for 
student-athletes like herself. 

“It isn’t easy after late nights, games 
and practices,” she said. “You just want 
to sleep, but don’t. Always strive for your 
education. Do the work; it’s worth it.” 

In her first appearance as Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole, Cheyenne Nunez 
advised students to stay in school because 
they are the Tribe’s future leaders. 

Recent high school graduate Acealyn 
Youngblood, a freshman at Savannah 
College of Art and Design, recalled how 
she liked to please her teachers in school. 

“I liked them to see I could accomplish 
things,” she said. “During high school I kept 
my GPA up to get accepted into college. 
I graduated with my class in front of my 
family and friends. High school is hard; 
sometimes I wanted to quit, but I knew that 
wouldn’t get me anywhere in life.” 

With the speeches over and candy 
consumed, students received certificates 
and a handshake from Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr., who had some sage 
words of wisdom. 

“Focus on what you start and finish it,” 
he said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Nena Youngblood, 8, helps herself to sweets at a candy station in the Brighton Gym, which was 
transformed into a colorful Candy Land for the Brighton incentive awards program Aug. 11. 



Beverly Bidney 

Lexi Thomas, 8, gets her certificate from Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. as Education director Santarvis Brown, Miss Florida Seminole 
Brianna Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez watch. 


♦ TADPOLES 

From page IB 


“The paperless system is so 
much easier,” Cypress said. “It’s 
more accurate and teachers send more 


details. This is one step forward for the 
new age of schools. Other schools off 
the reservation already have paperless 
systems. They are finally stepping into 
the right direction, and it’s good to see 
they are on point with that.” 

Miller said parents have responded 


well to the program. 

“Parents love it. Since the first day 
they’ve been telling us it has been a 
phenomenal tool,” she said. “We use it 
as another way to capture a day in the 
life of a child at preschool.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Jaylee Cypress, 9, shows how it’s done as she wins the hula hoop contest Aug. 13 during the 
tropical-themed Big Cypress incentive awards program at Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Big Cypress students hula 
toward scholastic goals 


BY KEVIN JOHNSO N 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — A tropical-themed 
party, complete with palm trees, hula hoops 
and battery-powered tiki torches, proved to 
be a big hit for Big Cypress students Aug. 
13. 

The towering portable trees greeted 
students and family members as they 
entered the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
for the Education Department’s annual 
incentive awards program. Colorful table 
ornaments, flowery leis and miniature toy 
ukuleles provided Pacific Island decor. 

The celebratory luncheon rewarded 
students of all ages for their achievements 
in various categories during the 2013- 
14 academic year, including grade point 
averages of 3.0 and higher, perfect 
attendance, effort and improvement. 

Malari Baker, the lone member from 
the class of 2014 who attended the event, 
received an award for graduating high 
school. 

For students with years to go before 
they turn their high school tassels, the dance 
floor was a popular place to hang out while 
a disc jockey played upbeat music that 
spanned decades. Students clapped and 
stepped to “Cotton-Eye Joe,” swayed to the 
Beach Boys and tried their best to master 
the Macarena. 

Some students were hesitant to be 
among the first onto the dance floor, but 
rising fourth-grader Javian Cypress wasn’t 
shy as he entertained attendees with 
swirling dance moves. Javian had to share 
the spotlight with his siblings, Jaylee and 
Harmony Cypress, who outlasted about 15 



Kevin Johnson 

Xzavion Tommie smiles after receiving his 
award and a new book bag. 


other contestants in a hula hoop contest. 

The music took a break as Education’s 
Tony Bullington and Samantha Sherrell 
handed out award certificates to about 30 
students. Caleb Billie received his award 
while carrying a tiki torch across the stage. 

Students were given their choice of 
new book bags for the upcoming school 
year, which for some started just five days 
later. 


SMPW, Education Expo 
to be held at Hard Rock 


STAFF REPORT 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Media Productions Workshop (SMPW) will 
be held in conjunction with the Education 
Expo Sept. 5 from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. 

Native American actor and motivational 
speaker Saginaw Grant, an elder of the Sac 
and Fox Nation, will address attendees at 
the event. 

During SMPW, students will be able to 
experience motion capture animation. The 
interactive workshop will include a green 
screen and monitor so participants can see 
their avatars come to life. 

Students will also learn about SMP’s 
Native Driven Network (NDN) and what it 


takes to create a short documentary. 

The workshop aims to enlighten youth 
who may be interested in careers in the 
media industry. They will learn about the 
responsibilities of filmmakers, directors, 
producers and editors in the production of 
a film. 

SMP’s Communications (The 
Seminole Tribune) and Business Marketing 
Departments will also have information 
available for attendees interested in 
reporting, photography and graphic design. 

The Education Expo will showcase 
information on K-12 schools, scholarship 
information, tutoring programs and the 
Tribal Professional Development Program. 
About 20 colleges and universities have 
been invited to offer information about 
admissions. 
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Last blast of summer for Hollywood, Fort Pierce 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood kids battle it out with Super Soakers Aug. 14 during the Last of Summer Blast. 
The event provided one last hurrah for students before the start of the new school year. 




Kevin Johnson 

Antillis Stockton II enjoys his ride 
down a water slide in Fort Pierce. 


Beverly Bidney 

Preschoolers have a ball in the bouncy water 
tunnel at the Last of Summer Blast in Hollywood. 



Kevin Johnson 

Merteria Jones, 9, and Flarrisha Berthier, 16, check 
out information from the Education Department 
during a back-to-school party at Chupco’s Landing. 



Beverly Bidney 

Xiya Osceola, 7, twirls joyfully in the spray from a fire hose at 
Hollywood’s Last of Summer Blast. 



Kevin Johnson 

Daija Baxley, 17, eyes the target during a game of horseshoes at a back-to-school 
party in Fort Pierce Aug. 6. Daija is a senior at John Carroll Catholic High School. 



Beverly Bidney 

A Seminole Fire Rescue employee sprays Hollywood kids with a fire hose after an 
epic battle involving shaving cream and Super Soakers. 



Kevin Johnson 

Tamia Frierson, 6, and Jarvis Frierson, 6, play on a giant inflatable 
water slide during a back-to-school party at Chupco’s Landing in Fort 
Pierce Aug. 6. As they neared the start of the 2014-15 academic year, 
about a dozen youngsters were treated to games and lunch outdoors 
with family and community members. 



Use the Special Enrollment Period 
to Get Insurance for Your Family 


Members of federally recognized tribes and Alaska Native shareholders 
can sign up for health insurance through the Marketplace at any time 
of year. Even if your spouse or children aren't enrolled tribal members, 
they can still sign up. 


If your state uses the Federal Marketplace and if one family member 
on the application is eligible for the Special Enrollment Period (SEP), 
all family members who apply on the same Marketplace application 
are eligible. This is true even if different family members are eligible for 
different Marketplace plans. 

Important: If your state runs its own Marketplace, visit your state's 
website to apply for a SEP Your state may handle SEP for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives in a different way. 


Family Success Story 


Bob is an enrolled member of the Crow Tribe. His wife Betty 
is non-Indian, and their children are enrolled members of the 
Crow Tribe. When they applied for coverage through the Federal 
Marketplace on a single application, all 5 family members were 
able to sign up for insurance. Don't wait for the November 1 5 
Open Enrollment Period to get coverage for your family. 
iff 

To learn more, contact your Indian health program, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal, or call 
1-800-318-2596 anytime (TTY: 1-855-889-4325). 



Law Offices of 

Roger P. Foley, P.A. 


l/l/e Don'tJ udge - l/l/e Defend!® 



Video Conference 
Available 


Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave., #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

(954)467-2946 


Palm Beach 
901 N. Olive Ave. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 

(561)746-7076 


www.LAWYERFOLEY.com 
FREE 30 minute consultation 
Hablamos Espanol 


• Criminal Defense Cases 

• Drivers License Suspensions 

• Driving Linder The Influence 

• Drug Charges 

• Seal/Expunge Records 

• Injunctions/Restraining Orders 

• All Misdemeanor/Felony Cases 

• Violation of Probation 

Fair Prices! 

Serving ALL Tribal communities! 


Personal Injury Cases 
Auto Accidents 
Motorcycle Accidents 
Truck Accidents 
Traffic Infractions 
Bicycle Accidents 
Spinal Cord Injury 
Slip/Fall Accidents 
All Serious Bodily Injury Cases 
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Eileen Soler 

Pre-kindergarten student Brysen Billie is a bit apprehensive on his first day of real school. His mother, 
Rachel Meeler, calms the fear. 


Eileen Soler 

Thelma Tigertail leads Ahfachkee School first-graders to 
class Aug. 18, the first day of the 2014-15 school year. 


Beverly Bidney 

The backpack is almost as big as this kindergarten student, who 
arrived at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School for the first day of school. 


Beverly Bidney 

Students, teachers and administrators report to school Aug. 18 eager to get the new year underway. At left is 
Michele Thomas, PECS administrative assistant. 


Eileen Soler 

Lauren Doctor takes a last glimpse of carefree summer days as she enters Ahfachkee School on the first day back 
from summer vacation. 


Eileen Soler 


Gene Jimmie is all smiles as he heads to his first day of first grade at Ahfachkee School. 


Beverly Bidney 

Students walk to school on the first day of class at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Guidance counselor Jeanine Gran comforts frightened 
kindergartner Kyler Jenkins on his first day at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School. 


Eileen Soler 

Second-grader Lucee Cypress receives an assist from her dad, 
Albert Graham, on the first day of the 2014-15 school year at 
Ahfachkee School. 


Beverly Bidney 

Second-grader Waylon Yates is greeted in the parking lot on the first day of school at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School Aug. 18. 
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A BREAK 



Even 
- afislr 
wouldn’t 
get 
caught 
if it 
kept 
its 
mouth 
shut 




Protect__yourself from 
making a mistake. 

Practice these simple phrases! 

“No, you can’t search my car.” 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 
“No, I don’t want to talk with you.” 
“Call my lawyer!” 

Call Guy Seligman 

954 - 760-7600 

24 hours a day 


The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal intern In bolh the Slate 
Attorney and Public Defenders oh ices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice lor 16- years. He graduated from Nava Southeastern University 
Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988, 



WITNESS HISTORY COME ALIVE AT THE EOOE OF THE EVER6LADES 

ENJOY «™»kse FASHION SHOW B AIRBOAT “eras 

ALLIGATOR mu* mSgCOSUKEE Sms CRAFTS Sim 

500 SW 1 77TH AVENUE, MIAMI, FL 331 94 • 305.222.4600 • MICC0SUKEE.COM 

SUBJECT TO CHANGE OR CANCELLATION A RAIN OR SHINE EVENT NO PETS OR COOLERS ALLOWED 
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Big Cypress rodeo events putting 
Junior Cypress arena on map 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Rodeo barrel 
racers lined up to win bucks Aug. 16 and to 
kick off the new 5-D Barrel Series at Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 

“I’m here for the fun, money and 
excitement,” said Monica McGoey, of 
Davie, who rode two runs on her horses 
Cool and Favon. 

Fifty competitors turned out to run 64 
horses through the clover-leaf course for 
the fastest times. Times were clocked by 
an electronic eye and entered into barrel 
race computing software by arena office 
coordinator Earleen Rimes. 

Competitor Chris Caldwell, a veteran 
rodeo announcer and a member of the 
Labelle Family Livestock Club, said the 
race is “so popular” because riders do not 
have to be the fastest to win a check. 

“It’s about the cleanest runs and the 
fastest time. A winner can be a half-second 
off the fastest horse,” Caldwell said. 

The next three contest dates are Sept. 
20, Oct. 25 and Nov. 15. Entry fee per show 
is $25 per run. An additional $500 will be 
added to the pot for every show. 

Arena director Ayze Henry said 
cash prizes will be awarded each date. 
Competitors must compete in three of the 
four dates to be eligible for grand prizes at 
the end of the series. Prizes will go to the 
top three in each division. 

Members of the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Association (JCRA) will be eligible for 
additional grand prizes featuring original 
leather works, including head stalls, bronc 
halters and trophy belts, all hand tooled in 
America, from Jaco Brands. 

“The prizes are the latest and greatest, 
prettiest and shiniest and all one-of-a-kind. 
We’re really excited to have Jaco on board,” 
Henry said. 

This summer, the rodeo arena was 
home to the second annual Junior Rodeo 
Series, started last summer by former 
program director Alfonso Tigertail. The 



Eileen Soler 

Kalgary Johns, of Brighton, rides Kicks for an easy sweep past the second barrel Aug. 16 during the 5-D Barrel Series at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


rodeo brought about 250 young riders from 
cities and towns throughout South Florida. 

Rimes said many child participants 
were Tribal youth. 

“But we welcome kids from all over. If 
they want to compete, we’re open to them,” 
she said. 


Membership in the arena is open to 
non-Tribal competitors for $50 per year. 

Dyami Nelson, who is the reigning 
Seminole junior bull riding champ, led the 
pack of Tribal kids who pitched in behind 
the chute. 

“They always help each other out. It 


teaches sportsmanship and teamwork,” 
Henry said. 

Team roping practice is held every 
Wednesday night. Barrel racing practice is 
on Friday nights. 

+ See RODEO on page 4C 


Using their heritage to help Heritage 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PLANTATION — American Heritage 
School’s Mike Rumph wouldn’t mind 
coaching more Seminole Tribe football 
players from Big Cypress. Thanks to the 
Jumper brothers - Andre and Blevyns - 
the coach of the defending Class 5A state 
champions likes the caliber of player that 
comes from the reservation. 

“Both of them are country strong, 
tough-nose kids. That’s what I like. They 
both live on a farm in Clewiston. They 
don’t mind being aggressive and rough,” 
Rumph said as his team, ranked among the 
top 25 high school teams in some national 
preseason polls, practiced Aug. 11 on its 
home field in Plantation. Heritage is ready 
to embark on one of the toughest schedules 
in the nation. 

As a 6-foot- 1, 225-pound starting 
linebacker/defensive end, Andre is 
accustomed to being in the middle of the 


action. The senior captain, who wants to 
secure a scholarship to a Division I college, 
not only corrals opponents with two legs, 
but he also battles those with four. Being 
involved in local, regional and national 
rodeo competitions most of their lives has 
helped Andre and Blevyns prepare for the 
physical rigors of football. 

Roping a raging animal and halting a 
speedy running back are challenges Andre 
likes to tackle. 

“It’s a lot different because steers are 
300-plus (pounds) and they run a lot faster 
and harder than a running back,” said Andre, 
who team ropes and calf ropes. “My parents 
(Josh and Andrea Jumper) tell me every day 
don’t forget where I came from because I’m 
a cowboy. I hunt hogs, I steer wrestle steers 
to the ground; football should be a breeze 
to me.” 

Blevyns, a junior who is slated to be the 
team’s snapper for punts and field goals as 
well as a backup wide receiver, shares his 
older brother’s sentiments when it comes to 


rodeo competition. 

“I like roping because it gives me more 
of an adrenaline, but riding rough stock 
and bucking horses and watching the bulls, 
that’s fun, too, but it’s kind of dangerous 
on the body,” said Blevyns, whose 6-foot- 
3, 180-pound frame is ideal for a wide 
receiver, but not so much for some rodeo 
events. “I rode bucking horses when I was 
a lot shorter than this. I got too tall for it.” 

Ditto for Andre. 

“I used to bull ride, but I got a little too 
big for that,” he said. 

But Andre does employ a bullish 
approach on the football field. 

“He’s athletic. He’s got a tremendous 
motor. He never stops,” Rumph said. 

“(Andre) said last year that when you 
ride bulls, there ain’t much on a football 
field that is going to scare you,” said Mike 
Conrad, Heritage’s defensive line coach. 
“On game day, don’t bet against him. What 
he may lack in fine technique, he makes up 
for it in drive and ambition. I joke that he’s 


one of those guys who could have his leg 
amputated in the morning and he’ll get five 
or six tackles at night. He’d find a way to 
play.” 

After helping Heritage compile a 
14-1 record and capture its first state title 
last year, Andre spent the offseason doing 
the things necessary to attract colleges’ 
attention, including bulking up. 

“He was here all summer. He dedicated 
himself. He put on about 10 or 15 pounds of 
muscle,” Rumph said. “He did a good job 
at a Florida State camp where they offered 
him a preferred walk-on, but I know Andre 
wants more than that.” 

Andre said he also has preferred walk- 
on offers from Florida Atlantic and Florida 
International, but it’s a scholarship he’s 
after. He’s not being picky about where 
he’ll end up. 

“I want them to actually tell me that 
they want me and that they want to offer me 
a scholarship. Em working towards it, but 
that’s for anywhere, not only Florida State, 
but anywhere I can get one,” said Andre, 
who was noted as a top performer at a 
Football University i350 combine in March. 

Visits to Auburn and Clemson are on 
Andre’s agenda, as well as an FSU home 
game via an invite from the defending 
national champions. 

“He’s in pursuit of that offer, to the 
point where he has a chip on his shoulder 
and he’s going to do all he can to get that,” 
Rumph said. “His goal is FSU, but I think by 
the end of this year, a lot more schools are 
going to come after him because of the size 
he’s put on and his athleticism. Knowing 
what he’s done last year, I think he’s going 
to add on to it as a player. When he gets his 
first offer from Division I, I think others are 
going to follow suit.” 

Andre hopes to pick up where he left 
off last season when he made a smooth 
transition from safety to a linebacker/ 
defensive end. 

“Andre’s year last year was amazing . . . 
and it seems like it was light years as far as 
how much better he got being closer to the 
ball,” Rumph said. “The minute we moved 
him up closer to the line of scrimmage he 
became a premier player for me.” 

As a junior, Andre registered 72 
tackles, including a season-high 1 1 against 
Key West. He tied for the team high in sacks 
with five. Perhaps Andre’s finest moment 
came in the state title game, on and off the 
field. 

“You could hear him in the locker 
room before the game,” Rumph recalled. 
“He became a big-time leader for us at that 
point, and it’s translated over to this year.” 

+ See HERITAGE on page 5C 



Kevin Johnson 


American Heritage School senior captain Andre Jumper, No. 15, addresses his teammates during a preseason practice Aug. 11 in Plantation. 


Debate over 
Redskins name 
more intense 
than ever 


BY JOSEPH WHITE 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Mark 
Moseley has been associated with the 
Washington Redskins for some four 
decades as a league MVP kicker, member 
of a Super Bowl- winning team and 
general ambassador in his work with the 
franchise’s alumni association. He’s seen 
the debate over the team’s nickname come 
and go since the 1970s, usually as a flash- 
in-the-pan topic that disappears after a day 
or so. 

This time is different. The campaign 
to ditch “Redskins” by those who consider 
it a racial slur has reached unprecedented 
momentum over the last 18 months. “We 
all thought it would just go away,” Moseley 
said, “because it is such a ridiculous 
subject.” 

Moseley concedes that the debate 
shows no signs of abating, and he’s 
recently become more active in supporting 
team owner Dan Snyder’s quest to keep 
the name. Both sides are digging in, the 
words are getting nastier, and there’s no 
real possibility of compromise: Either the 
name stays or it goes. 

Theories abound as to why Snyder is 
on the defensive like never before. 

“Politicians,” said Joe Theismann, 
Washington’s Super Bowl-winning 
quarterback in the 1982 season and another 
supporter of the name. “It’s an election 
year.” 

Possible Democratic presidential 
candidate Hillary Clinton has called it 
“insensitive.” Fifty Democratic senators 
equated the name to “racism and bigotry.” 
Maryland Gov. Martin O’Malley, who 
is mulling a run for president, said it is 
“probably time” for the name to change. 
President Barack Obama said he would 
“think about changing” the name if he 
owned the team. 

But the politicians were latecomers. 
A confluence of events - and several 
missteps by Snyder and his organization - 
has made the issue a topic du jour. 

It started with a February 2013 
symposium on mascot history at the 
Smithsonian that left a 20-year-old 
Redskins fan so embarrassed that he took 
over his team gear and said: “I really don’t 
feel right wearing this stuff now.” 

That was soon followed by the latest 
hearing in a long-running case brought 
by a group of Native Americans intent 
on stripping the team of its trademark 
protection - the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office eventually ruled against 
the Redskins, but the case will likely be 
tied up in the courts for years. Then, last 
spring, the opposition got an unexpected 
boost from Snyder himself. The owner has 
always vowed never to change the name, 
but he came across as especially strident 
when he told USA Today: “We’ll never 
change the name. It’s that simple. NEVER 
- you can use caps.” 


“We’ll never 
change the 
name. It’s 
that simple. 
NEVER - you 
can use caps.” 

- Dan Snyder, 
Washington Redskins owner 


Soon, the Oneida Indian Nation in 
New York had joined the fray as a major 
player, buying television and radio ads in 
major markets - including one that ran 
during the NBA finals. Now, every time 
the team does anything to promote the 
name, Oneida counters with a news release 
within minutes. The anti-“Redskins” 
coalition never had an ally like it. 

“They really put a lot of effort and 
personal time - and the important thing, 
money - into what we were doing,” said 
Suzan Shown Harjo, a longtime lead figure 
in the trademark case. “We’ve never had 
money before. We’ve always done this on 
a wing and a prayer.” 

When Snyder started an Original 
Americans Foundation to give financial 
support to Native American Tribes, Harjo 
called it “somewhere between a PR assault 
and bribery.” When a major sector of the 
United Church of Christ was preparing 
a vote to boycott the Redskins, the team 

♦ See CONTROVERSY on page 5C 
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a kick out of beach soccer 



Kevin Johnson 

U.S. player Lewie Valentine and Brazil’s Bruno Xavier vie for the ball during the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino U.S. vs. Brazil Beach Soccer 
Challenge Aug. 14 in Hollywood. 


Fans get 

Seminole Hard 
Rock Hollywood 
hosts U.S. vs. 
Brazil match 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino brought more 
than just the beach to its front yard. 

With non-stop rock 4 n’ roll music 
blaring, national television cameras rolling 
and passionate fans cheering, the national 
beach soccer teams from the U.S. and Brazil 
entertained about 1,000 spectators Aug. 14 
in Hollywood. 

All it took was more than 2 million 
pounds of white silica sand - trucked in 
from Central Florida - to make the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino U.S. vs. Brazil 
Beach Soccer Challenge a reality on a paved 
parking lot in front of the Hollywood venue. 

Brazil edged the U.S., 8-7, in a spirited 
clash on sand dampened by pregame rain. 
The American team, which rarely plays 
on home soil, was grateful for the evening 
despite the score. 

“The Hard Rock really put on a 
great environment,” said U.S. forward 
Andrew Feld, 26. “The music, the people, 
everything that we wanted was here tonight. 
It was amazing. It got us going and it got the 
crowd behind the game. It was spectacular.” 

NBC Sports Network will air the game 
Sept. 9 at 7 p.m. and Sept. 13 at 2 p.m. Fox 
Sports in Brazil will broadcast the game 
Sept. 12 at 9 p.m. 

Television viewers will see a fast- 
paced, emotionally filled match that featured 
lead changes, acrobatic saves, a handful of 
yellow cards and a few injuries. 

“We knew it was going to be loud, we 
knew it was going to be fun and we knew 
there was going to be a lot of energy going 
through that field,” said U.S. defender 
Lewie Valentine, 35. “We played our hearts 
out. Brazil is a great team. We showed them 
we could hang with them.” 

“It’s a heated game,” added U.S. 
forward and captain Nick Perera, 28. “They 
want to win. We’re trying to show who we 
are, too. No one is going to sit down and 
die. There’s a little bit of animosity every 
time you play Brazil, but it’s a wonderful 
event for spectators. We’re really excited to 
watch it on TV.” 

Perera said this was only the second 


time in three years that the U.S. has played 
a home match. The team’s previous home 
game was in 2011 in Miami. Playing games 
in locations known for their beaches has its 
perks. 

“Every time there’s an event, it’s 
somewhere beautiful. They send you 
somewhere gorgeous: Dubai, Miami, 
Cancun, Tahiti. It’s always in the nice 
places,” said Perera, who also plays 
professional indoor soccer. 

Most of the dozen players on the 
American roster, including Perera, are from 
California. The two exceptions - defender 
Giovanni Garcia and goalie Aldo Balsano - 
live in Miami. Coached by Eddie Soto, the 
team will play qualifying matches later this 
year for the 2015 Beach Soccer World Cup 
in Portugal. 

Beach soccer is a far different ball 
game than traditional soccer. For starters, 
beach players are barefoot. 

“You might get a broken toe here or 
there, but it’s great,” Valentine said. 

With smaller real estate - a beach field 


is about one-third the size of a regulation 
soccer field - action is fast and scoring 
chances frequent among all 10 players - 
including goalies - on the field. Some of 
the toughest saves made by U.S. keeper 
Chris Toth came from shots launched by 
his counterpart at the other end, Jenilson 
Rodrigues, about 30 yards away. 

Just 17 seconds elapsed before chants 
of “USA, USA, USA” filled the air when 
U.S. forward Jason Leopoldo scored the 
game’s first goal. However, by the game’s 
halfway point in the second of three periods, 
the Americans trailed 6-3. Jason Santos 
ignited a stirring U.S. rally as his goal and 
a tally from Garcia closed the deficit to 6-5 
after two periods. 

The Americans kept the momentum 
going early in the third period. Perera 
knotted the game at 6-6 and Feld drilled 
a low shot past Rodrigues to put the U.S. 
in front, 7-6. But the lead slipped from the 
Americans’ grasp as Brazil rallied with two 
goals in the final five minutes to claim the 
victory. 


The party-like atmosphere that 
extended throughout the game started 
before the teams took the field. A live 
band performed on the western edge of the 
layout. About a dozen food trucks lined the 
northern side. 

Spectators, some clad in U.S. or Brazil 
colors and a few waving American flags, 
filled bleachers on the east end. Fans in a VIP 
section on the south side were accompanied 
by large fog-spewing, glowing robots, 
while models wearing shorts, shirts or 
bikinis matching the teams’ colors watched 
the game from a hot tub. 

Youngster Julia Dale, a good-luck 
charm for the Miami Heat, sang the U.S. 
national anthem. Both teams honored retired 
U.S. player Francis Faberoff, of Hollywood, 
with gifts during a brief ceremony before 
the teams squared off. 

“It was fantastic,” Perera said. “The 
music, the crowd, the setup, the big screen. 
It was amazing. Really well done. We were 
talking about it, and we wish we could do an 
event like this once a month.” 


Mohegan Sun 
buys pro lacrosse 
team in Philly 

BY STEPHEN SINGER 
Associated Press 

HARTFORD, Conn. (AP) 

Connecticut’s Mohegan Tribe, reaching 
back into its history and a game of 
stickball North American Indians began 
centuries ago, announced Aug. 6 it will be 
part owner of a professional lacrosse team. 

Mohegan Sun and Mohegan Tribal 
Gaming Authority, which also operates a 
casino in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, said 
they bought half the Philadelphia Wings of 
the National Lacrosse League. The team 
will move to Uncasville, Connecticut 
and play its first game in December at 
Mohegan Sun Arena. The new franchise 
name will be announced at a later date. 

Terms of the deal weren’t disclosed. 

“The Mohegan Tribe is thrilled to be 
associated with a game with centuries-old 
roots with the Eastern Woodland Indians,” 
said Tribal Chairman Kevin Brown. 

The Mohegans are the second Indian 
affiliation to own a team in the National 
Lacrosse League; Curt Styres, a Mohawk 
of Canada’s Six Nations, is owner of the 
Rochester Knighthawks in upstate New 
York. The league said it’s committed 
to honoring the culture and history of 
lacrosse, which was started by Indians 
more than 700 years ago. 

The Philadelphia Wings, which is 
owned and operated by Philadelphia 
Wings LP, announced on July 1 1 the team 
would move for the 2015 season. 

“The financial model in a market 
with so many sport and entertainment 
alternatives has proven to be 
unsustainable,” Michael French, Wings 
owner and team president, said at the time. 
“Finding a new venue with new strategic 
partners was the only way to ensure 
financial stability.” 

He said Aug. 6 that the New England 
market for men’s and women’s lacrosse 
has been expanding at a “phenomenal 
pace.” 

It’s the second professional sports 
team acquired by the Mohegans, who have 
owned the Connecticut Sun of the WNBA 
since 2003. 

National Lacrosse League 
Commissioner George Daniel said the 
purchase by the Mohegans is a “great 
model” because of the Tribe’s ownership 
of the Mohegan Sun, its control of the 
arena and ancillary revenue such as 
parking, food and beverages. 

Lacrosse draws an average of 9,500 
fans for each game and outstrips WNBA 
and European basketball leagues, he said. 



Kevin Johnson 

Brazil’s Rafael Silva, right, tries to keep the ball away from U.S. forward Tomas Canale during the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino U.S. vs. Brazil Beach Soccer Challenge Aug. 14 in Hollywood. 



Real Cowboy. Real Western 


South Florida's Largest & Most Complete 
Western Store & Showroom 

Davie: 954-587-9000 • 6211 Orange Drive, Davie, FL 33314 



Use the Special Enrollment 
Period to Get Insurance 
for Your Family 


Members of federally recognized tribes 
and Alaska Native shareholders can 
sign up for health insurance through the 
Marketplace at any time of year. Even if 
your spouse or children aren't enrolled 
tribal members, they can still sign up. 

If your state uses the Federal 
Marketplace and if one family member 
on the application is eligible for the 
Special Enrollment Period (SEP), all 
family members who apply on the 
same Marketplace application are 
eligible. This is true even if different 
family members are eligible for different 
Marketplace plans. 

Important: If your state runs its own 
Marketplace, visit your state's website to 
apply for a SEP Your state may handle 
SEP for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives in a different way. 


Family 

Success Story 


Anna is a non-Indian but 
her 2 children are Inupiat 
enrolled members. When 
they applied for coverage 
through the Federal 
Marketplace on a single 
application, all 3 family 
members were able to sign 
up for insurance. Don't wait 
for the November 15 Open 
Enrollment Period to get 
coverage for your family. 




To learn more, contact your Indian health program, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal, or call 
1-800-318-2596 anytime (TTY: 1-855-889-4325). 



^Health Insuranoe Marketplace 
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Heisman repeat won’t be 
easy for FSU’s Winston 


BY KAREEM COPELAND 
Associated Press 

TALLAHASSEE (AP) — Florida 
State quarterback Jameis Winston has 
the opportunity to accomplish what only 
one other player has achieved — win the 
Heisman Trophy twice. 

Twenty-three underclassmen have 
won the award, but Ohio State running 
back Archie Griffin was the only one to 
pull off the feat. 

He is shocked that he remains the lone 
double winner since the award’s inception 
in 1935. Until recently, the majority of 
winners were seniors or juniors who 
could turn pro. But five of the last seven 
winners have been sophomores or redshirt 
freshmen. 

Griffin, the Heisman trophy winner in 
1974 and 1975, believes it is more difficult 
to win the award in back-to-back years 
than it was 40 years ago. For him, the off- 
the-field distractions were more stressful 
than any defense. 

“I ’ll never forget that I was trying to 
do everything for everybody and (coach) 
Woody (Hayes) called me into his office,” 
Griffin said. “He told me, ‘You know 
what? It’s going to 
make you soft. You 
can’t do everything 
for everybody.’” 

But unlike 

Griffin, who admitted 
it was a goal, Winston 
said he hasn’t even 
thought about a 
second Heisman. 

Winston said he is 
more concerned with 
a second national 
championship. 

“I’m going to 
be great, even better 
than I was last year,” 

Winston said. “I’m 
going to continue to 
be myself.” 

Coach Jimbo 
Fisher said he and 
Winston have talked 
about the award, but 
not about winning 
another. 

“I do (talk to him) from the point of 
the responsibility that goes with it with 
your character and the things you do,” 
Fisher said. “Not about winning another 
one. If he just goes and plays well, that will 
take care of itself. 


“He never thought about winning a 
Heisman going into last year. You can’t 
worry about that.” 

There will be plenty who will. 

The demands and expectations are 
higher than when Griffin made history. 
Winston is the leading candidate heading 
into the season with the defending national 
champion Seminoles likely beginning the 
year ranked No. 1. 

Cleveland Browns quarterback Johnny 
Manziel, the 2012 Heisman winner, said 
that was the most difficult part for him in 
2013. 

“There is a lot of pressure,” Manziel 
said. “You’re the one that’s on TV 
every week. You’re the one who at the 
beginning of the year is already at the 
top of everybody’s Heisman list ... It’s 
everywhere because it’s the biggest trophy 
in college football. 

“For me, I never really let it get to 
me too much, but at the same time, it was 
always around and it was always lingering 
no matter what went on throughout the 
season.” 

The Seminoles and Winston have tried 
to manage his off-the-field commitments. 

Winston made few public appearances 
during the 

offseason. He was 
the closer on the 
baseball team, 
finishing with a 
team-best 1.08 
ERA, and accepted 
a handful of football 
awards. Winston 
was honored in 
his hometown 
of Bessemer, 

Alabama, and his 
Hueytown High 
School jersey was 
retired. There was 
also a trip to the 
ESPYs. 

The Florida 
State signal-caller 
said he has learned 
to be more guarded, 
but still loves 
having “all eyes on 
me.” 

Griffin said that 
isn’t necessarily a good thing. 

“They’re in a fishbowl,” Griffin said 
of Heisman contenders. “I mean, anything 
they do, Johnny, every move he made 
it was talked about. Jameis, same thing. 
They’ve got to be extremely careful how 


they handle themselves because whatever 
they do, people are going to know about 
it.” 

Winston is no stranger to unwanted 
attention. 

He was suspended for three baseball 
games and completed 20 hours of 
community service after admitting he 
stole $32 worth of crab legs from a local 
grocery store in April. He faced criticism 
nationwide and was the subject of taunts 
and jokes in print, online and on social 
media. 

Winston was able to handle what 
Fisher described as distractions during the 
national championship run. Winston was 
investigated for an alleged sexual assault, 
but wasn’t charged by the attorney general. 

The QB will also have a few on-field 
challenges. 

The Seminoles lost two of their top 
three receivers and their top two running 
backs to the NFL. Those four accounted 
for 52.6 percent of the offense and 44 
touchdowns. 

Nonetheless, because of Winston, the 
Seminoles will be one of the teams to beat. 

Despite his talent, Winston has 
continued to downplay questions about 
the NFL. He insists that playing college 
baseball remains a priority. It would be 
a challenge to prepare for the 2015 NFL 
draft while playing for Florida State’s 
baseball team. 

Once Winston does get to the NFL, 
former Seminoles quarterback and current 
Buffalo Bills starter EJ Manuel said his 
anticipation on his throws will be his most 
valuable trait in the league. 

“You can’t take away some of the 
throws he’s making out there,” Manuel 
said. “They were tremendous. That’s why 
he earned the Heisman. 

“I think, moving forward, his 
anticipation skills, obviously, is a sign of 
intelligence. So that’s going to help him 
build toward his last couple years at Florida 
State and then move on to the NFL.” 

There was an atmosphere of curiosity 
around Winston last season after being 
the No. 1 high school quarterback in the 
nation. The hype is different now because 
of his dominance on the field and the 
criticism away from it. 

“I don’t have time to focus on bad 
things,” Winston said. “I’m always looking 
forward, keeping a smile on my face and 
focusing on good things.” 

AP sports writer Tom Withers in 
Cleveland contributed to this report. 


“I’m going to 
be great, even 
better than I 
was last year. 
I’m going to 
continue to be 
myself.” 

- Jameis Winston, 
Florida State quarterback 



Beverly Bidney 

FSU head coach Jimbo Fisher, standing at right, leads the football team in prayer after practice during football camp in August. 



Beverly Bidney 

FSU wide receiver Justin Motlow, center, watches plays with co-offensive coordinator/wide 
receivers coach Lawrence Dawsey during football camp in August. 


+ FSU 
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“I like what I see,” Dawsey said. “Justin 
has good ball skills. He can run good routes 
and can catch the ball. He will be a good 
football player, but his head is spinning with 
the new offense and the tempo. But he’s 
eager to learn and not backing down.” 

After his first week at training camp, 
Motlow said he was adjusting to the system. 

“I’m trying to learn the playbook,” 


he said. “I’m soaking it all in and learning 
more every day. The pace is so much faster 
than high school.” 

Motlow isn’t the only member of his 
family at FSU; his sister Jessica is a junior 
and a communications major. 

“It’s weird having Justin here, but it’s 
awesome at the same time,” she said. 

Motlow knows his parents will visit 
more often now that both he and his sister 
attend FSU. 

“They are happy I get to keep playing 
football,” he said. 


Florida State attempts to 
maintain historic offense 


BY KAREEM COPELAND 
Associated Press 

TALLAHASSEE (AP) — Jimbo 
Fisher isn’t looking for the record- setting 
numbers his Florida State offense put up 
en route to winning the final BCS national 
championship. 

The coach doesn’t believe the 
Seminoles need that. 

“I don’t talk yards or anything like 
that or points,” Fisher said. “It’s about the 
efficiency of our offense and how it fits our 
defense. I think we can be very efficient. We 
just have to continue to execute whether we 
throw it, we run it or we keep the versatility 
of what passes and things we throw. We’ll 
feature the talents of the players we have.” 

The Seminoles offense lost two 
receivers, two running backs and a center 
to the NFL, including first-round receiver 
Kelvin Benjamin, fourth-round running 
back Devonta Freeman and fourth-round 
center Bryan Stork. 

Expectations remain high, however, 
for a group that returns Heisman-winning 
quarterback Jameis Winston, one of the most 
prolific receivers in FSU history (Rashad 
Greene) and an offensive line with four 
senior starters. Also returning is running 
back Karlos Williams, who averaged eight 
yards per carry in 2013. 

The Seminoles set an FBS record with 
723 points scored in 2013 and their 7,267 
offensive yards were an Atlantic Coast 
Conference record. And Fisher doesn’t 
run a hurry-up-every-play offense that has 
trended throughout college football. 

“The next step is just keep that thing 
going, keep putting points up, keep 
executing day in and day out,” Williams 
said. 

Florida State may lean on the run game 
more early in the season with a veteran 
offensive line and Williams running the 
ball while the receiver position gets sorted 
out. But there’s still the reigning Heisman 
winner under center and All-ACC tight end 
Nick O’Leary will have a larger role. 

“We may feature different plays, 
different players in different ways,” Fisher 
said. “Or may ask them to do the same 
things if they do them as well as we did last 


year. We just have to figure out what they 
do well and feature those and keep a great 
balance with physicality of running it and 
still being able to throw it.” 

Here are five things to watch for with 
the Seminoles this season: 

Running Man: The Seminoles lost 
1,600 rushing yards and 56 percent of the 
ground game from the title team to the NFL. 
Enter Karlos Williams. The preseason all- 
ACC selection ran for 748 yards and 11 
touchdowns after switching from safety 
last season. The senior needs to prove he 
can carry the load from the opening whistle 
with only youngsters joining him in the 
backfield. 

No Fly Zone: FSU boasted the top 
pass defense in the nation in 2014 and 
had a school record 26 interceptions. The 
secondary remains the deepest position 
on the team. RJ. Williams and Jalen 
Ramsey are stars. Ronald Darby is one of 
the top cover cornerbacks in the country 
and Nate Andrews led the team with four 
interceptions in 2013. Safety Tyler Hunter 
is back from a neck injury. 

Help the Heisman: Receiver Rashad 
Greene returns ranked in the top seven 
in FSU history in receptions, receiving 
yards and receiving touchdowns. There is 
no significant experience at the position 
outside of Greene. Jameis Winston needs 
someone to emerge from sophomores Bobo 
Wilson and Kermit Whitfield, seniors Jarred 
Haggins and Christian Green and five-star 
freshmen Travis Rudolph and Ermon Lane. 

Junior Jacked: Defensive lineman 
Mario Edwards Jr. is ready to join the ranks 
of the truly dominant Florida State lineman. 
The former No. 1 recruit in the nation 
reshaped his body and diet, increased his 
speed, is squatting 600 pounds and benching 
450 pounds. The goal is double-digits sacks 
and consistent domination. 

Trench Digging: The Seminoles return 
five seniors, including four starters to the 
offensive line. The group has a combined 
112 starts between left tackle Cam Erving, 
right tackle Bobby Hart, center Austin 
Barron, left guard Josue Mafias and right 
guard Tre Jackson. This unit should set the 
tone for an offense that lost several starting 
skill players. 
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Martin, Jumper conclude 14U 
season at California tournament 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

The No. 1 spot in the Gold Coast 
Hurricanes 14U batting order fluctuated 
among a few players, but before the Broward 
County-based fastpitch girls softball club 
finished its season in early August, Kiauna 
Martin had secured the leadoff job. 

“Towards the end of the season, 
she took that spot with aggressiveness 
and base running and getting on base,” 
said Hurricanes coach Jorge Rodriguez, 
whose team played in its final tournament 
this summer at the ASA/USA National 
Championships in San Diego, California. 

Martin and fellow Tribal member and 
teammate Ahnie Jumper finished their 14U 
careers with the Hurricanes. They will join 
the program’s 16U squad starting this fall. 

The 14U Hurricanes earned the trip to 
the West Coast by winning a regional earlier 
in the season. 

“This is the big tournament. All the top 
teams in the U.S. go to this tournament,” 
Rodriguez said. 


Martin, an American Heritage School 
sophomore who has been a switch-hitter for 
the past few years, handled leadoff duties 
throughout the tournament that attracted 
more than 100 teams. It was her first time 
playing softball in California. 

“I actually liked playing out there. 
Here, you play mostly the same teams over 
and over,” she said. 

Martin’s contributions came at the 
plate, on the base paths and in center 
field. Rodriguez said Martin was effective 
reaching base by slap-hitting, a technique 
some batters use by getting a running start 
in the box as the pitch is delivered. 

“She did a great job slapping from the 
left side. She was able to get on base 50 to 
70 percent of the time,” Rodriguez said. 
“She’s one of our fastest players. She did 
very good, especially defensively in center 
field.” 

The coach also praised Martin for 
“great leadership and attitude.” 

Jumper, also a sophomore at Heritage, 
started some games at third base and also 
handled action behind the plate. 


“She had an outstanding tournament,” 
Rodriguez said. “She was very hot 
offensively throughout the tournament.” 

When runners were on base, Rodriguez 
knew he had a reliable bat to move them 
around with Jumper in the No. 5 spot. 

“She’s a great contact hitter,” Rodriguez 

said. 

The Hurricanes posted a 5-3 record, 
good enough for 25th place. Wins came 
against teams from California, Nebraska 
and Washington; losses came against 
California and Texas teams. 

“We could have beat them,” Martin 
said. “We’re a comeback team. When we’re 
down, we don’t give up, but sometimes we 
wait too long.” 

Although most of their trip was 
occupied by softball, the Hurricanes 
managed to squeeze in a couple touristy 
things, including tubing and a trip to LaJolla 
Beach, where they saw sea lions and killer 
whales in the Pacific Ocean, but didn’t 
swim. 

“(The water) was freezing,” Martin 

said. 



Eileen Soler 

Davie resident Ashley Parks, of Choctaw heritage, races Sugar to an impressive 17.107 time Aug. 16 during the first show of the 5-D Barrel Series at 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 


♦ RODEO 

From page 1C 


The arena is also a practice hub for up 
to 30 cowboys, mostly from Miami, who 
show up on Tuesdays and Thursdays to run 
steer. 

Henry said the arena is creating more 
outside interest and bringing in more 
revenue. 

“We’re supposed to be busy. We are up 
and running and working with outsiders to 
create even more events. It makes no sense 
to have a state-of-the-art facility just sit 
here,” Henry said. 

McGoey and her friends Dayna Harrold 


and Ashley Parks, also of Davie, competed 
in the first 5-D barrel race at Junior Cypress 
arena and will likely compete in the next 
three. Sign-ups start at 10 a.m.; show time 
is noon. 

The three avid barrel racers travel 
together to compete in contests statewide. 

“We’ll go wherever there’s a show: 
Ocala, Kissimmee, Labelle ... and now 
Big Cypress,” McGoey said. “It’s one 
of the nicest arenas. The best parts? It’s 
comfortable, covered and well-lit night and 
day.” 

For more information about the 5-D 
Barrel Race Series at Junior Cypress arena, 
26500 Rodeo Circle Drive, call 863-983- 
8923 or visit www.jrcarena.com. 



Eileen Soler 

Ada Jo Bruised Head, 3, on Hawk, is deliberate and sure as the youngest barrel racer Aug. 16 at 
the first show of the 5-D Barrel Series at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. Though the 
toddler tipped the second of three barrels, Ada was surely the showstopper of the day. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Linebacker/defensive end Andre Juniper, right, battles a teammate during a preseason practice 
Aug. 11 in Plantation. 


Seminoles offer Rays 
late season hope 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa Bay Rays baseball manager Joe Maddon discusses Seminole doll making with Barbara 
Cypress before a recent game at Tropicana Field. 


♦ HERITAGE 
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Andre’s eight tackles against Clay 
County tied for game high. Five of those 
tackles came in the first quarter when the 
game, which turned into a blowout, was still 
somewhat close. He also made the game’s 
only fumble recovery. 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage School junior Blevyns 
Jumper is in his first season on varsity. 


This season Andre’s leadership as a 
captain was tested early. Moments after 
a player departed the field following a 
verbal spat with an assistant coach during 
a preseason practice, Andre and a trio 
of fellow seniors gathered the team near 
midfield and advised the players to stay 
focused. That example of leadership is 
something Blevyns has come to expect 
from Andre, not only as a younger brother, 
but as a teammate. 

“It’s fun to play with my brother 
because he’s very motivational,” Blevyns 
said. 

This season could be another 
memorable one in the Jumper household. 
It marks the first time Andre and Blevyns 
are on the varsity together. Last year, 
Blevyns helped Heritage’s junior varsity 
to an undefeated season as a starting wide 
receiver and defensive end. Rumph said 
he’s noticed a change in Blevyns compared 
to a year ago. 

“He’s way more focused than he’s ever 
been,” Rumph said. “He’s always been a 
basketball kid who plays football, but now 
he’s acting more like a football kid.” 

Witnessing the varsity’s championship 
run last year has made Blevyns eager to 
help the team attempt a repeat. 

“It was really exciting to watch them 
go all the way to states and win,” Blevyns 
said. “I really wish I was a part of that so I 
could get me a ring. I’m hoping we get a 
ring this year.” 

Heritage lost some stars from last 
year’s team, but it returns plenty of talent, 
including the highly recruited duo of 
defensive back Tavarus McFadden and 
quarterback Torrance Gibson. 

“We can be just as good as last year,” 
Andre said. “Last year was a good team; 
this year we have a lot of young guys. I 
think we can do it again.” 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ST. PETERSBURG — Tampa Bay 
Rays manager Joe Maddon ’s face broke 
out in a wide smile when Seminoles Bobby 
Henry and daughter Barbara Cypress 
approached him outside the baseball team’s 
clubhouse Aug. 15. Barbara had a gift for 
Joe: an authentic handmade Seminole doll. 

It was 30 minutes before game time 
and the start of a three-game series with the 
New York Yankees. Maddon accepted the 
gift and chatted with Barbara about how 
Seminole dolls are made. 

“This doll is going to go right in my 
office, right on my desk,” he promised, “for 
good luck.” 

The Rays won the game, 5-0, to even 
their record at 61-61 and became only the 
fourth team in Major League history to be 
18 games below .500 and reach the .500 
threshold in the same season. 

Then they went out and lost the next 
four games in a row. 

“Maybe we better get that doll out of 
there,” joked Bobby, who earlier in the 
season, at Maddon ’s request, “treated” 
Tropicana Field, the clubhouse, parking 
lot, various bats and gloves and watched 
games from special seats provided by the 
manager. 

In fact, the Rays’ stunning comeback 
started in early June and coincided when 
Maddon first invited Henry to pray for his 


♦ CONTROVERSY 
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tried to make its case by having 
three self-identified members of the 
Blackfeet Nation call church leader 
Rev. John Deckenback on the phone, 
but Deckenback said the three didn’t 
really push the team’s cause and called 
the interaction a “somewhat weird 
experience.” 

A blogger hired by the Redskins 
to defend the team’s name quit after 
two weeks. The team tried to make 
it a big deal when a self-proclaimed 
Native American in favor of the name 
arrived two weeks ago at training camp, 
giving him a VIP pass and making him 


team. At that point, the Rays had baseball’s 
worst record (24-41). 

Twelve weeks later, after a 37-20 
streak, the Rays were the hottest team in 
baseball and back in the hunt for a spot in 


available to the media, but the man was 
a D.C.-area native who couldn’t spell 
the name of the Tribe he said he was 
representing. When the team unveiled 
a “Redskins Facts” website aimed at 
boosting support for the name, The 
Washington Post examined the “facts” as 
presented and awarded the team a score 
of Three Pinocchios for leaving a “false 
impression.” 

On his Redskins-owned radio 
station, ESPN 980, Snyder derided the 
“fun, chit-chat, cocktail talk about the 
name” and said detractors should be 
focusing more on the plight of Native 
Americans. His opponents point out that 
Snyder paid no heed to Native issues 
during his first 14 years as an owner 
and made it a focus only after the name 


the playoffs. 

Then the losing streak started. 

As of Aug. 25, the Rays were 64-67, 
two and a half games out of a wildcard 
playoff berth, with 31 games to go. 


debate swelled late last year. 

“Dan Snyder’s comments are proof 
that he is living in a bigoted billionaire 
bubble,” was the Oneida Nation’s 
predictably swift response. “For him 
to claim that a racial slur is ‘fun’ is 
grotesque.” 

Opponents see the rising opposition 
as part of a constant drip, drip, drip of 
anti-Redskins sentiment they hope will 
prevail. 

“We’re in this until the name 
changes,” Oneida representative Ray 
Halbritter said. 

Such inevitability is not felt in the 
Snyder camp. 

“I’m telling you,” Moseley said, 
“somebody would have to drop a bomb 
on FedEx Field to get us to change.” 




Use the Special Enrollment Period 
to Get Insurance for Your Family 


Members of federally recognized tribes and Alaska Native shareholders 
can sign up for health insurance through the Marketplace at any time 
of year. Even if your spouse or children aren't enrolled tribal members, 
they can still sign up. 


If your state uses the Federal Marketplace and if one family member 
on the application is eligible for the Special Enrollment Period (SEP), 
all family members who apply on the same Marketplace application 
are eligible. This is true even if different family members are eligible for 
different Marketplace plans. 

Important: If your state runs its own Marketplace, visit your state's 
website to apply for a SEP Your state may handle SEP for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives in a different way. 


Family Success Story 


Bob is an enrolled member of the Crow Tribe. His wife Betty 
is non-Indian, and their children are enrolled members of the 
Crow Tribe. When they applied for coverage through the Federal 
Marketplace on a single application, all 5 family members were 
able to sign up for insurance. Don't wait for the November 1 5 
Open Enrollment Period to get coverage for your family. 

Th p 

To learn more, contact your Indian health program, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal, or call 
1-800-318-2596 anytime (TTY: 1-855-889-4325). 





Put your sight in the hands of 


The Most Trusted 
Team Of Experts 
In The Area! 




Diabetic Retinopathy Prevention & Treatment • Cataract Surgery • Macular Degeneration Treatments 


Blepharoplasty (Eyelid Lifts) • LASIK Vision Corrections • Optical Shop & Contacts • Eye Exams 


Df. David C. Brown, AID, ivlCS ( Founder S^Medical Director ) 

863.983.9105 


820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 





Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


24 HOURS A DAY 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 
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RICHARD CASTILLO 
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Announcements 




Miccosukee Tribe to debut 
new exhibits at its museum 


MIAMI — The Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of 
Florida will hold a ribbon cutting Sept. 22 to debut 
renovations made to its Tribal museum located at the 
Miccosukee Indian Village. 

The Tribe hired Tina Marie Osceola & Associates 
to research and design new exhibits for the museum, 
which was built in the 1980s. The Tribe decided to 
update the displays to tell the story of their people and 
the environment they call home. 

Osceola, a member of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, formerly served as executive director of the 
Seminoles’ Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, the first tribally 
governed museum to be accredited by the American 
Association of Museums. 

Central to the renovation project is a series of films 
featuring members of the Miccosukee Tribe telling 
their story. The first film, “So We May Grow,” tells 
the story of culture, preservation and growth as told 
to a young boy, Ezekiel Tiger, by his uncle, Michael 
Osceola. It was produced by Mehdy Ghannad and Evan 


Zissimopulos, of Free Road Entertainment. 

Adam Beach - an Anishinaabe member of the 
Saulteaux Tribe of Dog Creek Lake Reserve in Manitoba, 
Canada and star of films such as “Smoke Signals” and 
“Code Talkers” - narrated the film. Original score was 
produced by Grammy Award winning artists Micki 
Free and Jean Beauvoir. 

Another film, “We Must Not Forget,” is inspired by 
words of Tribal elder Virginia Poole. The film features 
the voice of her daughter, Gina Poole, reinforcing the 
role and importance of women in determining the 
Tribe’s future and cultural relevance. 

Exhibits will cover topics such as alligators, camp 
life, traditional arts, canoes and transportation, as well 
as adaptability to the environment. 

The ribbon-cutting will take place at 2 p.m. at mile 
marker 70 on U.S. 41/Tamiami Trail in western Miami- 
Dade County. 

For more information, call Marcella Billie at 305- 
223-8380. 


Happy birthday, Byron Osceola 



Oh Byron “Boy” 
Osceola, 

You have been a joy 
watch grow. Although 
now you have reached 
double digits, and you’re 
not a tiny boy anymore, 
you’ll always be Dad’s 
baby. I know you will 
grow to be a great man, 
but for now, enjoy being 
a great kid! Have an 
awesome birthday party 
big boy! And happy 
birthday. 

From Mom, Dad and 
family 


- Submitted by 
Mitchell Osceola 




Henry John Billie was born October 13, 1925 in the Cape Sable 
region of the Florida Everglades. He was the son of Johnny and 
Margaret Billie and he grew up with his siblings, Alice, Watts, Frank, 
Nigel, Johnson, Elizabeth and Ollie Tiger-Balentine. In addition, 
there were half-siblings, Ali and Richard Tiger, making up this large 
family in their camp in South West Florida. 

His father and grandfather, like Henry John, were considered master 
canoe makers, and ever since he could remember, he watched his 
father carve the long cypress logs by hand, chip by chip and with the 
sweat of his brow, slowly freeing a canoe from its wooden cypress 
womb. Henry Johns eyes would sparkle with pride at describing 
the process of creating a traditional Seminole canoe out of a long 
cypress log. 

Henry John Billie was recognized and honored in 1998 when he 
received the Florida Heritage Award from Florida Secretary of State, 
Sandra B. Mortham, who praised Henry John Henry as “an artist 
who works to preserve the heritage of the Seminole Tribe”. Henry 
also worked with the Broward Sheriff s Office. He patrolled on the 
Hollywood reservation for many years. 
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Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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THRIFTARELLA'S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www . thriftarellas .com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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Save the tu-lee: 
Redbay project 
begins on Tribal 
reservations 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

A federal-state program, “Mitigating 
the Natural and Cultural Impacts of Laurel 
Wilt on Redbay ( Persea borbonia ),” has 
begun on reservations of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and the Miccosukee Tribe 
of Indians of Florida. 

The project, funded under the national 
2014 Farm Bill and administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
through its Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service, seeks to defeat the 
destructive laurel wilt vascular disease 
now threatening redbay trees throughout 
the Southeastern Atlantic Coastal Plain. 
The contagious plague is caused by tiny 
Asian invasive ambrosia beetles that 
burrow into the trees and restrict water 
flow. 

After noticing the sudden appearance 
of dead redbays on and around the Brighton 
Reservation in early summer, Chairman 
James E. Billie contacted redbay expert 
Jason Smith, associate professor of Forest 
Pathology at the University of Florida. 
Smith visited Brighton to investigate. He 
quickly diagnosed the same laurel wilt 
that brought substantial and widespread 
mortality to redbays in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 

Discussions with Chairman Billie 
led Smith to pursue adding a special 
component within the project to address 
Native cultural uses of the redbay and the 
importance of saving the tree for medicine 
and other traditional uses in the Seminole 
and Miccosukee Tribes. 

Lanette Sobel, a UF graduate student, 
will be heading up the project on Indian 
lands. 

“We are particularly interested in 
finding strong, live redbays that are 
surviving among the dead ones,” she said. 

♦ See REDBAY on page 7A 


Panther track 
spotted near 
Tribe’s Lakeland 
property 



Eileen Soler 

Chris ‘Birdman’ Andersen, the new celebrity spokesman of Hard Rock Energy drink, is the new king of the block as he takes the throne surrounded by 
a bevy of beauties Aug. 29 during an advertising photo shoot at C&l Studios in Fort Lauderdale. 


Miami Heat’s Birdman rocks 
as face of Hard Rock Energy 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — With a 
mohawk doo, biker beard and ear tattoos, 
Chris “Birdman” Andersen’s mug may not 
launch a thousand ships, but executives from 
the Seminole majority-owned Enterprise 
Beverage Group hope it hurls Hard Rock 
Energy drink to super success. 

The 6-foot- 10 Miami Heat power 
forward is the power drink’s new celebrity 
face and spokesman. 

“In basketball, Chris is known as an 
energy player,” said David Drow, executive 
director of Enterprise Beverage Group, 
which produces, distributes and markets 
the product. “We’re an image and lifestyle 
brand. Part of that is about being fun, a 


little crazy and maybe a little off-center. We 
make things rock harder.” 

Andersen’s celebrity endorsement was 
announced Aug. 29 with a press call and 
advertising photo shoot at C&I Studios in 
Fort Lauderdale. Drow said Andersen’s 
power persona will appear in print 
advertising, television commercials and 
billboards. 

Though Andersen, 36, is under contract 
with Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc., his 
relationship with the Seminole community 
will remain “loose and informal,” Drow 
said. Appearances at Tribal community 
events are not mandatory, but Andersen is 
welcome whenever he can attend. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank said 
the endorsement deal gives Tribal business 
a boost by virtue of Andersen’s national 


celebrity status and his NBA rock star 
image. 

“He is recognized right away and 
immediately brings interest,” Rep. Frank 
said. “We see it leading to more business 
for the product but also for more and better 
business relationships throughout Florida. 
It’s a new step for Tribal business.” 

Andersen said the relationship is a 
natural fit. 

“I’m very energetic on the court and 
that rolls into my personal life ... You do 
know I’m wild, right?” he said. “With my 
image, Hard Rock’s image and the fact 
that I love all kinds of music, to be part of 
(Hard Rock Energy) is best for me and the 
company.” 

+ See BIRDMAN on page 6A 


Body cameras 
provide another 
set of eyes for 
SPD officers 


BYBEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Since June, most Seminole Police 
Department officers have used miniature 
video cameras that attach to uniforms. The 
latest tool in law enforcement - combined 
with dashboard and back-seat cameras 
already in cruisers - is another example of 
the department embracing new technology. 

“This is an opportunity to be 
transparent and show the public how we 
react and handle things,” said SPD Chief 
of Police William Latchford. “Internally, it 
gives us the opportunity to see how we are 
doing and see our training needs.” 

SPD has 97 body cameras and 77 in- 
car cameras. All but 15 uniformed officers 
use body cameras now, but the department 
hopes to eventually equip every uniformed 
officer. SPD purchased the cameras with 
grants from the Department of Justice’s 
Office of Community Oriented Policing 
Services and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

“This device has taken the guesswork 
out of what people say,” SPD Officer 
Dennis Stemen said. “It’s great for 
documenting evidence, and it cuts through 
a lot of the exaggeration and lying. It tells 
the truth.” 

Officers turn on the cameras whenever 
they exit their vehicles to interact with 
the public. About the size of an officer’s 
badge, the cameras are worn on the front 
of the shirt. 

“Everyone has cell phones and 
everyone is recording,” Latchford said. 
“We need to embrace it. Cameras show all 
the things officers tolerate and how they 
handle situations. Everyone realizes they 
are on camera.” 

+ See CAMERAS on page 4A 



Beverly Bidney 

A body camera, on left, is worn by a Seminole 
Police Department officer. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

POLK CITY — A Florida panther 
track was confirmed in late August 
north of Interstate 4 near tiny Polk City, 
which calls itself the “Gateway To The 
Green Swamp.” Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) officials 
said the panther is the first in decades 
proven to roam that far north in Polk. 

The track was discovered by retired 
state wildlife officer Earlie Sullivan. He 
called FWC biologists, who verified the 
track. Further proof was found in photos 
from a nearby motion-tripped camera that 
captured a panther image. 

The area is only a short distance from 
property owned by the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, also north of 1-4. The land is 
going through the government process to 
gain federal recognition and reservation 
status. 

Future residents - Tampa Seminoles 
displaced by the Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa expansion - use the mostly 
wilderness property for youth campouts 
and special Tribal gatherings like last 
month’s Family Fun Day. 

“Yeah, I heard about it, but I’m not 
surprised,” said Paul Simmons, Tampa 
maintenance manager. 

Simmons said he nor his staff have 
seen evidence that the endangered Florida 
panthers are using the Tribe’s lands. 

“We’re out here riding around this 
place all the time,” he said. “If there was 
something like that, we’d see it. And, you 
know, we got a lot of water and woods out 
here, deer, turkey and other prey animals. 
And very little commotion, no cars going 
by. In fact, very few people ever come 
out here, except on our fun days. Almost 
perfect, actually, for panthers.” 

♦ See PANTHER on page 7A 


FGCU basketball clinic emphasizes 
hard work on court, in classroom 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The tallest man 
on the basketball court received the most 
attention. 

Eric Moeller, a 6-foot- 11 forward, 
was a fan favorite for about 60 youngsters 


who participated in Florida Gulf Coast 
University’s youth basketball clinic Sept. 
6 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
in Big Cypress. When the kids were asked 
who is their favorite basketball player - 
Moeller, LeBron James or Kobe Bryant - 
the player known as “Molls” received the 
loudest applause. 


Donning yellow FGCU T-shirts, kids 
from Big Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood 
Reservations spent two and a half hours 
learning and sweating while performing 
dribbling, passing, shooting and defensive 
drills with the Eagles men’s team. 

The clinic served as another example 
of the continuing relationship between 
the Seminole Tribe and the Fort Myers 
university, whose student enrollment of 
14,000 includes 115 Native Americans. 

Why was Moeller - a sophomore 
transfer who has yet to play his first game 
for FGCU - the most popular player? 

“Because he’s tall, he can shoot and he 
can dunk,” said Ricky Garza, 12. 

Dunks put FGCU on the nation’s 
college basketball map in 2013 when the 
Eagles slammed their way into fans’ hearts 
with stunning upsets against Georgetown 
and San Diego State in the NCAA 
tournament. 

The “Dunk City” nomenclature earned 
during the journey to the Sweet Sixteen 
remains with the program, including on the 
back of the kids’ T-shirts. 

“They throw a lot of alleys and they 
dunk a lot. Pretty cool,” Ricky said. 

As a seventh-grader on the Ahfachkee 
School basketball team, Ricky has plenty 
of time left to hone his skills and attain 
his goal of playing college basketball. 
The young point guard made a step in the 
right direction at the clinic by being named 
camper of the day. 

“Usually the camper of the day has 


the best attitude, always has a smile on his 
face and asks questions. He’s coachable. He 
does a great job at being a player,” Tyler 
Schwab, FGCU basketball’s coordinator of 
operations, told the kids before announcing 
Ricky as the winner. 

With the camper of the day prize - a 
new basketball autographed by the FGCU 
team - tucked under his arm, Ricky said the 
clinic proved beneficial in more ways than 
one. 

“It was great. They’re really good. 
I learned you have to work hard and stay 
good in school,” he said. 

The clinic tried to reach beyond layups 
and jump shots. 

During a question and answer session at 
midcourt, Schwab and the players stressed 
to kids that all Eagles had to focus on their 
schoolwork and maintain certain academic 
requirements to remain on the team. 

Afterward, senior guard Jamail Jones 
said kids should never give up on school. 

“Just stick with it, no matter how hard 
it is. Get some help. Get a tutor. Stay with 
it,” said Jones, a senior guard from Atlanta. 

Jones found his academic niche when 
he arrived in Fort Myers as a freshman and 
made sociology his major. 

“I’m a people person,” he said. “I like 
being around people and interacting with 
people. I like talking in general. I felt like 
why not study people and how they interact 
and what they think.” 

+ See FGCU on page 2C 



Kevin Johnson 

Florida Gulf Coast University guard Julian DeBose explains shooting techniques to youngsters 
during a basketball clinic Sept. 6 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 
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Editorial 


Moving forward full throttle 
on Brighton Reservation 


• Larry Howard 

A s another fiscal year comes 
to an end, I want to take 
the opportunity to update 
shareholders on Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. operations in Brighton. I believe it’s 
important for our Tribal members to know 
what’s happening in their communities and 
know what their elected officials do day-to- 
day. It took a lot of hard work to get where 
we are today, and I am happy to report that 
many of our Brighton business ventures are 
turning profits for the first time. 

When I first took office three years 
ago, I knew a lot of work needed to be 
done in order to get the shell pit, sugarcane 
fields, orange groves, Trading Post and RV 
Park fully operational - and profitable. 

But with that said, it was a challenge 
I, and the rest of your Board of Directors, 
willingly took on in order to benefit you, 
the shareholders. We evaluated each 
operation and determined the best plans 
of action to get things moving forward. 
We hired the right people to oversee the 
ventures to ensure success - smart business 
is hiring smart people. It took hard work, 
sacrifice, and yes, a little bit of risk, but it 
was well worth it because at the end of the 
day, everything we do is for the benefit of 
the Seminole Tribe and its members. We 
never lose sight of that. 

And now, the hard work is paying off. 
The Brighton Shell Pit grossed $2 
million in profit in fiscal year 2014. We 
went from making no money to making 
seven figures because we took calculated 
measures to get there. The first step was to 
get Florida Department of Transportation 
certification for our shell pit - that 
would be the only way we could conduct 
business outside the Tribe. We had to 
follow strict rules and regulations, hire 
qualified employees and meet equipment 
standards, so we did just that. And with 
the certification, we now have contracts 
with the Army Corps of Engineers, the 


• Tim Giago 

A n unprecedented event 

happened in South Dakota 24 
years ago, an event that has not 
been duplicated by any other state: South 
Dakota adopted Oct. 12 as a state holiday 
to be called Native American Day. By 
selecting Oct. 12, South Dakota eliminated, 
for all intent and purpose, Columbus Day 
as a holiday. But the ensuing 24 years have 
proven beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
old habits are hard to break. 

The Native American Day holiday did 
not occur by happenstance. It certainly was 
not anything advocated by the state’s largest 
newspapers, television or radio stations, 
or by the state’s 100 weekly newspapers. 
It was instead a holiday advocated by the 
only independent, Indian-owned weekly 
newspaper in the state, the original Lakota 
Times (No connection to the current Lakota 
Country Times). 

Republican Gov. George Mickelson, 
now deceased, certainly did not sit in 
his office in Pierre and visualize such a 
monumental holiday. The Lakota Times had 
a rich history of standing up and fighting for 
the rights of the Native people. There were 
many things we advocated for in those early 
days of the 1980s. We fought for a Year of 
Reconciliation between Indians and whites 
in order to honor the memory of the nearly 
300 innocent Lakota men, women and 
children murdered at Wounded Knee. We 
stood behind an African-American named 
Lynn Hart as he fought for the state to 
include the birthday of Martin Luther King 
Jr. as a state holiday. And we shouted out in 
our headlines and editorials for the state to 
eliminate Columbus Day as a state holiday 
and replace it with Native American Day. 

I honor all of those white, South 
Dakota legislators that stood tall for Native 
Americans in January of 1990. It certainly 


South Florida Water Management District 
and area counties including Glades, 
Okeechobee and Highlands. We, of course, 
still use the shell for our own benefit for 
reservation projects. From this point on, we 
will maintain the high standards we have 
met in order to continue digging up profits. 

Another venture that’s turning a profit is 
our sugarcane fields. We invested $270,000 
to clean up the 900 acres of sugarcane 
in use when I took office and racked up 
$1.4 million after the first harvest, which 
covered our startup debt many times over. 
We recently prepared another 1 00 acres of 
land for sugarcane and made $1.6 million 
after harvest. We now have 1 ,000 profitable 
acres of sugarcane and another operation in 
the black. We are maxed out on land, so we 
will focus on maintaining the strides we 
have made over the past few years. 

One of the biggest challenges we faced 
in Brighton was deciding what to do with 
the reservation’s two orange groves: Tucker 
Ridge and Flowing Well. The groves were 
not in good condition, and I knew it would 
take a lot of TLC and funding to get them 
back in production. Ultimately, we decided 
to invest in the groves because of our 
Seminole Pride orange juice. If we are 
going to have an orange juice with our name 
on it, we should grow our own oranges. 
It wouldn’t be a quick turnaround, so we 
focused on fixing up Tucker Ridge first. It 
was in better condition than Flowing Well, 
and we could gauge whether investing in 
the second grove would be worth it. We 
slowly began planting new trees on the 
200 acres of Tucker Ridge and harvesting 
the fruit from trees already in production. 
We grossed $165,000 from those trees 
but project we will make $500,000 after 
all the trees bear fruit in a few years. Like 
I mentioned before, this is a long-term 
project, so we will crawl before we walk 
and only focus on one grove for the time 
being. 

The last operations I want to touch 
on are the Trading Post and the RV Park. 


We spent a lot of 
money investing 
in renovations for 
both ventures, but I 
think these will be 
revenue-generating 
operations soon. 

We remodeled the 
Trading Post so 
we can carry more 
inventory - more 
product equals 
more sales - and 
we beautified the RV Park to attract more 
visitors. The park now boasts a laundry 
mat, salon, renovated pool and three cabins. 
The project is finally complete, so now the 
marketing begins. 

We want to catch every possible 
revenue stream when people visit Brighton 
Reservation, and this is one more way to 
accomplish that goal. 

There always comes a time when 
people want to know what we do, so this is 
my way of reaching out to the communities 
and letting everyone know where we stand 
in Brighton. We are turning profits; we are 
making improvements; we are working 
hard. My staff here is incredible, and 
everyone is hungry to do better than they 
did the day before. By having that thought 
process, we will keep getting better and 
better. 

However, despite all our progress, we 
can be an even stronger business if we have 
more input from the shareholders. We need 
- and want - your thoughts and ideas on 
how we can improve the businesses of the 
Tribe. So pick up the phone, knock on our 
doors. Tell us what you want to see for the 
future of your Seminole Tribe. 

It takes a team to make things happen 
and you all are part of that team. 

Mvto , sho-naa-bish, thank you. 

Larry Howard is the Brighton 
Representative of Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. 


• Barack Obama 

S ix years ago, I made my first trip 
to Indian Country. I visited the 
Crow Nation in Montana - an 
experience I’ll never forget. I left with a 
new Crow name, an adoptive Crow family, 
and an even stronger commitment to build 
a future that honors old traditions and 
welcomes every Native American into the 
American Dream. 

As President, I’ve worked closely with 
Tribal leaders, and I’ve benefited greatly 
from their knowledge and guidance. That’s 
why I created the White House Council 
on Native American Affairs - to make 
sure that kind of partnership is happening 
across the federal government. And every 
year, I host the White House Tribal Nations 
Conference, where leaders from every 
federally recognized Tribe are invited to 
meet with members of my Administration. 

Together, we’ve strengthened justice 
and Tribal sovereignty. We reauthorized the 
Violence Against Women Act, giving Tribes 
the power to prosecute people who commit 
domestic violence in Indian Country, 
whether they’re Native American or not. I 
signed the Tribal Law and Order Act, which 
strengthened the power of Tribal courts to 
hand down appropriate criminal sentences. 
And I signed changes to the Stafford 
Act to let Tribes directly request disaster 
assistance, because when disasters strike, 
you shouldn’t have to wait for a middleman 
to get the help you need. 

Together, we’ve resolved long-standing 
disputes. We settled a discrimination suit 
by Native American farmers and ranchers, 
and we’ve taken steps to make sure that 
all federal farm loan programs are fair 
to Native Americans from now on. And 
I signed into law the Claims Resolution 
Act, which included the historic Cobell 
settlement, making right years of neglect by 
the Department of the Interior and leading 
to the establishment of the Land Buy-Back 
Program to consolidate Indian lands and 


restore them to Tribal trust lands. 

Together, we’ve increased Native 
Americans’ access to quality, affordable 
health care. One of the reasons I fought so 
hard to pass the Affordable Care Act is that it 
permanently reauthorized the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act, which provides care 
to many in Tribal communities. And under 
the Affordable Care Act, Native Americans 
across the country now have access to 
comprehensive, affordable coverage, some 
for the first time. 

Together, we’ve worked to expand 
opportunity. My Administration has built 
roads and high-speed Internet to connect 
Tribal communities to the broader economy. 
We’ve made major investments in job 
training and Tribal colleges and universities. 
We’ve tripled oil and gas revenues on Tribal 
lands, creating jobs and helping the United 
States become more energy independent. 
And we’re working with Tribes to get more 
renewable energy projects up and running, 
so Tribal lands can be a source of renewable 
energy and the good local jobs that come 
with it. 

We can be proud of the progress we’ve 
made together. But we need to do more, 
especially on jobs and education. Native 
Americans face poverty rates far higher than 
the national average - nearly 60 percent in 
some places. And the dropout rate of Native 
American students is nearly twice the 
national rate. These numbers are a moral 
call to action. As long as I have the honor of 
serving as President, I’ll do everything I can 
to answer that call. 

We’re writing a new chapter in our 
history - one in which agreements are 
upheld, Tribal sovereignty is respected, and 
every American Indian and Alaskan Native 
who works hard has the chance to get ahead. 
That’s the promise of the American Dream. 

Barack Obama is the 44th President of 
the United States of America. This column, 
released by the White Office of the Secretary, 
appeared in Indian Country Today. 


Standing tall for 
Native American Day 


was not a popular thing for them to do 24 
years ago. The man that stepped forward 
to accept my challenge and made it happen 
was Gov. Mickelson. There has not been 
another governor of his stature or courage 
since. 

Toiling away at the Lakota Times in 
those days were some courageous Lakota 
men and women. There was Doris Giago, 
Avis Little Eagle, Amanda Takes War 
Bonnet, Ivan Star Comes Out, Charlie 
Fish, Leon and Leo Takes War Bonnet, 
Karen Little Thunder, Kat Dubray, Rita 
White Butterfly, Bunty Anque, Paul 
Mousseau, Annie Clifford, Julie Yellow 
Hair, Christy Tibbitts, Dean LaVallie, 
Thom Little Moon, and non-Indians like 
Eric Haase, David Melmer, Connie LeMay, 
Joan Morrison and Sally Farrar. It took all 
of them to support the precedent setting 
efforts we were making to bring about 
drastic changes in South Dakota with the 
power of the press. 

But as I alluded to earlier, change 
comes hard in this state. The state’s white- 
owned media has done little to promote 
Native American Day. Out-of-state retail 
chains like Wal-Mart, Target, K-Mart, 
J.C. Penney and Lowe’s, and others, with 
their corporate mentality, still advertise 
“Columbus Day” sales. And above all, the 
state government of South Dakota has been 
woefully negligent in stepping forward 
to celebrate a day that honors Native 
Americans. 

It seems to me that the people of 
South Dakota are not fully aware that what 
they accomplished is unique in American 
history. Of the 50 States of the Union, only 
one has set aside a state sanctioned holiday 
to honor Native Americans and in so doing 
has diminished a holiday, Columbus Day, 
that most Native Americans find offensive. 
Witness the Native protests that take place 
across America (except in South Dakota) 


every Oct. 12. In South Dakota we made 
this happen without firing a shot. 

If South Dakota’s white-owned 
media had come up with the idea of 
Native American Day, or of a Year of 
Reconciliation, perhaps they would be 
more apt to promote and honor these days, 
but it seems to me that because the Lakota 
people and a Lakota-owned newspaper did 
it for them, they are hesitant, fearful and 
even envious of promoting this special day. 
They even neglect to report truthfully about 
how this day began. They instead credit a 
white governor and white legislature totally 
ignoring the all-important instigating role 
played by me and the Native Americans at 
the Lakota Times. 

I would say to the Lakota people that 
Oct. 12 is our day. I believe that every 
Indian nation, high school and college 
in South Dakota should look ahead to 
Oct. 12 and start to make special plans to 
commemorate a day that was set aside at 
the urging of a Lakota newspaper, to heal 
the wounds that divide the Indian and white 
people of this state, and honor the 300 
innocent Lakota men, women and children 
who died at Wounded Knee by making it 
their special day, a day they stand tall for 
Native Americans all across America. 

What we did in 1990 was unique and 
when we are contacted by people from 
other Tribes asking how we did it we tell 
them how and encourage them to go for it. 
But we remind them that they need a strong 
governor like Mickelson to make it happen. 
You can give birth to the controversial 
ideas of change, but it takes the support of 
strong white leaders to make it happen. 

Tim Giago (Oglala Lakota) is the 
founder and publisher of Indian Country 
Today and the Lakota Times. This column 
originally appeared at HuffingtonPost. 
com. 


A bet Florida cannot afford 


• Mark Wilson 

G rim economic news this month 
from Atlantic City is a harsh 
reminder of what Florida could 
one day face if we succumb to pressure to 
expand gambling and rely on the casino 
industry for jobs and economic growth. 

Three major Atlantic City casinos 
closed their doors permanently this month. 
A fourth closed earlier this year, and a fifth, 
the Trump Taj Majal, just announced that 
it will likely go out of business within two 
months. Together, these closures will leave 
more than 10,000 people without jobs and 
take more than $2 billion off the property 
tax rolls - a financial tsunami for this once 
vibrant seaside tourist destination. 

Left behind is a steadily decaying shell 
of the city’s colorful past and a sad legacy 
of the unrealized prosperity promised 36 
years ago when Atlantic City made history 
by opening the first legal casinos outside of 
Las Vegas. 

Most notable is the failure of the $2.4 
billion Revel Casino Resort, which shut 
down Sept. 2, putting 3,100 employees out 
of work. Opened just over two years ago, it 
was heralded as a new concept “destination 
resort” that casino proponents promised 
would transform Atlantic City’s struggling 
economy. That may have a familiar ring to 
Floridians. 

For the past three years, foreign and 
out-of-state casino conglomerates in 
Malaysia and Las Vegas have run a multi- 
million dollar lobbying and public relations 
campaign in an effort to legalize “destination 
resort” casinos in Florida. As we have done 
throughout the years, the Florida Chamber 
of Commerce stood with families and small 
business leaders, law enforcement and 
community leaders to defeat these efforts. 

The difference between Florida’s 
bright economic outlook and Atlantic City’s 
casino-fueled economic collapse could not 
be greater. 

Florida’s economy is moving in the 
right direction again. In fact, a recent Wall 
Street Journal article pointed to our state as 
a model for economic growth. Floridians 
are getting back to work. Since December 
2010, more than 600,000 private-sector jobs 
have been created. Florida has also recently 


ranked second in the U.S. for tech-sector 
job creation. 

Our state’s population continues to 
grow at record rates, and we believe Florida 
has likely already surpassed New York to 
become the third-most populous state in the 
nation. Additionally, the efforts of Florida’s 
business community, the Legislature and 
Gov. Rick Scott have led our state to regain 
our AAA bond rating, pay down $3.5 billion 
in debt and enjoy a record budget surplus 
for 2014. Florida’s family- friendly tourism 
brand continues to draw vacationing 
families from across the U.S. and around 
the world. 

After four consecutive years of 
record-breaking tourism numbers, Florida 
welcomed more than 50 million visitors 
in the first six months of 2014. Equally 
important, more than 1 million Floridians 
work in the tourism industry. And it’s not 
all about tourism. Our beautiful weather, 
business friendly climate and zero personal 
income tax make starting or relocating a 
business, family or venture in Florida an 
easy choice. 

The choice for visitors and investors 
would not be so easy if Florida’s family- 
friendly reputation gave way to mega- 
casinos a la Atlantic City and Las Vegas. 
It is not by accident that 16 Fortune 500 
companies have chosen Florida as their 
home, while Nevada has none outside the 
gambling industry. 

Although our state does allow limited 
forms of gambling in parts of South 
Florida and on Native American Tribal 
lands, Florida voters have wisely rejected 
wholesale legalization of mega-casinos 
numerous times over the years. They know 
that further expansion of gambling is simply 
a bad bet for our economy, our communities 
and our family-friendly tourism image. 

Florida’s leaders should continue their 
focus on improving education, attracting 
new businesses and diversifying our 
economy with high-paying jobs to ensure a 
solid financial foundation for our state and 
its residents. 

Mark Wilson is the president and CEO 
of the Florida Chamber of Commerce. This 
column originally appeared in the Tampa 
Bay Times. 
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Elders cross reservations, 
catch up on good times 


Photo courtesy of Jason Dennard 

The Osceola Brothers Band performs at the Friday Night Block Party in Tallahassee Sept. 5 - the night before FSU football’s home opener. From left 
are Cameron, Sheldon and Tyson Osceola. 

Osceola Brothers Band 
rocks Tallahassee stage 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — The night before 
the Florida State University football team 
dominated on the field in its home opener, 
Seminole brothers commanded the stage at 
the Friday Night Block Party. 

The Osceola Brothers Band rocked the 
streets for thousands of spectators Sept. 5 
at Kleman Plaza in downtown Tallahassee, 
where they opened for country artist Drake 
White. 

“What better way to kick off the 
defending champion’s first home game 
than with a Seminole band,” said Norman 
“Skeeter” Bowers, who helped arrange 
for the band’s appearance. “They brought 
it and by the end of the show, the crowd 
didn’t want them to go.” 

The street party, held the night before 
every home game, is a Tallahassee tradition. 
For the last five years, major national acts 
such as Florida Georgia Line, Jake Owen, 
Tyler Farr and Parmalee have appeared on 
the stage. 

“We’ve become this niche of getting 
people right before they become huge 
stars,” said Jason Dennard, FSU assistant 
athletics director of marketing and 
promotions. “We were very pleased with 
the Osceola brothers. I think they are very 
talented, and we could definitely have them 
back again.” 

The idea for the Tallahassee 
performance was hatched when FSU 
brought the championship trophy to the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood in May. Bowers invited the 
school’s president, athletic director, football 
players and cheerleaders to Hollywood and 
made sure they saw the Osceola Brothers 
Band perform. 


“They liked what they saw,” Bowers 

said. 

Cameron, 17, Tyson, 16, and Sheldon, 
13, are accustomed to playing gigs far 
from home. The band performed at the 
Comanche Nation Tourist Center Summer 
Fest in Oklahoma in July and were thrilled 
to play in Tallahassee for the first time. 

“They made us feel welcome,” Sheldon 
said. “It was awesome and exciting.” 

The band thrived playing in front of a 
few thousand people. 

“People came to see us and gave us 
their undivided attention,” Cameron said. 
“It was a younger crowd and more hyped 
and energetic. A better crowd makes 
the performance better. The crowd is an 
important part of the show. You give and 
they give you something back.” 

Bowers has been a fan of the band 
for several years and has watched them 
continue to improve. 

“Cameron is a little wizard on the 
guitar,” said Bowers, the Chairman’s 
special assistant. “It makes me proud, and 
as a Tribe, we should be proud of them. 
They are very good boys. They are the 
utmost of what you would want to represent 
your Tribe.” 

Cameron channeled guitar great Jimi 
Hendrix during the band’s last number, 
“Voodoo Child,” while the FSU marching 
band waited its turn. 

“The drum major had to wait for 
Cameron to stop jamming,” Bowers said. 
“The crowd went crazy. When he stopped, 
the FSU band kicked right in. It was 
amazing.” 

The following day, with Doak 
Campbell Stadium filled to capacity, the 
Osceola brothers went onto the field with 
Osceola and Renegade. 

“I thought, ‘One day I’ll sell out a 



Cameron Osceola performs at the Friday Night 
Block Party in Tallahassee Sept. 5. The street 
party is an FSU tradition held the night before 
home football games. 


stadium like this,”’ Cameron said. “I’d love 
to play for a whole lot of people.” 

Until that day, the Osceola Brothers 
Band will continue to play local and out- 
of-town gigs. 

“I promise they will be coming to 
Brighton real soon,” Bowers said. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Elders from 
Seminole reservations met Aug. 28 at 
Big Cypress Senior Center for a midday 
gathering that morphed into a mass reunion. 

“It’s just so good to hear the laughter 
from people visiting each other. We always 
go back and forth to where we live and 
such, but seeing the friendship and love that 
is here today on purpose? We thank God for 
that,” said Pastor Salaw Hummingbird who 
led a lunchtime prayer. 

Senior Gathering 2014, sponsored by 
the Tribe’s senior centers, featured non- 
stop bingo games and raffles. A barbecue 
lunch was served with customary picnic 
trimmings, but Big Cypress Culture 
Department also offered chickee-cooked 
traditional fare that included frybread, 
Indian tacos and boiled cabbage. 

Vickey Huff, Elder Services director, 
said the annual get-together was the first 
held during a summer month. She said 103 
elders attended. 

“It’s a social event to get friends 
and family members together from other 
reservations for interaction and fun,” she 
said. 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, an 
“elder in training,” turned out for support. 

“Em so happy to see everyone so 
happy. God willing, we will see each other 
again and again,” Rep. Howard said. 

Guests hugged each other, posed for 
cellphone photographs, rehashed stories 
from the past and buzzed about the present. 

Mitchell Cypress told about a recent 
14-day bus trip with 41 Big Cypress seniors 
and chaperones to the Midwest where the 
group visited the Crazy Horse Memorial 
and Mount Rushmore in South Dakota 
and attended the 96th annual Crow Fair 
in Montana. The group also popped into 
several other cities including Birmingham, 
Alabama and St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Along our travels we stopped at every 
main landmark - and every Wal-Mart,” he 


Eileen Soler 

Linda 0. Henry, of Tampa, shows off her winning 
bingo card Aug. 28 during Senior Gathering 
2014 at the Big Cypress Senior Center. 


said half-joking, because a Seminole senior 
trip is not complete without pit stops at 
Wal-Mart. “Every senior enjoyed it.” 

The next big all-reservation annual 
senior events at Big Cypress will be the 
Trike Fest Oct. 30 and the Christmas bash 
in December. 

At the recent Big Cypress gathering, 
Linda O. Henry, of Tampa, said chances 
to touch base with loved ones from other 
reservations are always a blessing. 

“Being with people we haven’t seen in 
a while is special. Today was one of those 
times. We’d all like to come back every 
year, if the good Lord allows it,” Henry 
said. “After all, we do have a lot of friends 
and relatives.” 


Eileen Soler 

Susie Doctor, of Tampa, and Sally Billie and LaWanna Osceola-Niles, of Hollywood, chat Aug. 28 
during Senior Gathering 2014 at the Big Cypress Senior Center. 




Gem Osceola brews success with coffee business 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — The key to Gem and Linda 
Osceola’s success in business has been her 
passion for a good cup of coffee. 

About 10 years ago, they wanted to 
start a business but didn’t have a direction 
in mind. He was a salesman in his father’s 


chickee business, and she managed a local 
Wendy’s restaurant. They decided on coffee 
and have tasted success ever since. 

In 2005 when the Osceolas opened 
a small stand called Cup of Joe’s on U.S. 
441 in Hollywood, they had no idea coffee 
was the second most traded commodity in 
the world after oil. The popularity of the 
coffee stand seemed to confirm the statistic; 


business was good and construction workers 
building the Seminole Hard Rock across the 
street were the biggest customers. 

Tribal member Mike Tiger also 
enjoyed the Osceolas’ coffee and helped get 
the fledgling business a new location inside 
Tribal Headquarters. From there, the Florida 
Seminole Coffee business accelerated when 
the Classic and Immokalee casinos took a 
chance on it. Gem credits President 
Tony Sanchez Jr., who was general 
manager of Immokalee Casino at the 
time, for giving them an opportunity 
to work with the casino. 

“We learned as we went along,” 
Gem said. “We’re still learning. 
We’ve made mistakes, but we’ve 
had more success than mistakes. I 
had the drive and did what I needed 
to make it happen. I didn’t give up.” 

Conducting business with the 
casinos was demanding. It forced 
Gem to find a bean supplier who 
had the necessary equipment and 
could handle the high volume. 
Farmer Brothers, a 102-year-old 
coffee manufacturer, wholesaler 
and distributor, has filled the bill for 
about the past five years. 

After working with the Classic 
and Immokalee casinos for a couple 
years, Florida Seminole Coffee 
was hired by Seminole Gaming 
to provide coffee to all Hard Rock 
Cafes and hotels. The successful 
working relationship has continued 
since 2007. 

“Everyone wants to work with 
the casinos, but you have to work 
fast and meet their expectations,” 
Gem said. “Every hurdle is big, 


important and has to be done; you can’t 
neglect anything.” 

Working with the casinos gave the 
Osceolas’ company a chance to provide 
promotional products for its player reward 
program. In 2011, the casinos needed 

hundreds of residential Keurig coffee 

machines in a hurry and gave Osceola 48 
hours to secure them. He did. With that, he 
won the bid and another business, Paparazzi 
Photography and Entertainment, was bom. 

Paparazzi P&E provides promotional 
products for the Players Club reward 

program, serves as the vendor for the 

program’s catalogue and produces events at 
the casinos. Players can redeem their reward 
points for gifts found in the catalogue. 

“We are the backbone of the players’ 
experience after they leave the tables,” 
said Rob Cetron, Paparazzi P&E project 
manager. 

Paparazzi P&E works with other Native 
American casinos, attends trade shows and 
competes for business along with much 
larger companies. 

“The biggest challenge is to battle 
the stigma that we aren’t as capable as the 
national companies,” Cetron said about 
being a Native American-owned company. 
“We are proud that we have grown in this 
highly competitive industry.” 

Like any successful business owner, 
Gem has a strong team behind him. Frank 
Pego, of Farmer Brothers, supplies and 
delivers the coffee and equipment to 
all Florida Seminole Coffee customers 
nationwide. Cetron started Paparazzi P&E 
with Gem and manages its day-to-day 
business. 

“These are the guys that allow me 
to live life the way I want to,” Gem said. 


“They are my spokesmen and are like 
partners. Without them, I’d be out there 
building chickees full time.” 

Gem credits former Tribal business 
relations manager Joe Cortese for helping 
him understand the specific processes 
involved in working with Seminole Gaming. 
Gem’s advice for Tribal members interested 
in working with Gaming is simple: Don’t 
skip a step. 

“Follow the rules and regulations,” he 
said. “There are steps you need to take. Talk 
to the business relations manager for advice 
and follow it.” 

In addition to Florida Seminole Coffee 
and Paparazzi P&E, Gem is a part-owner 
of Florida Seminole Tiki, a tiki-building 
company started in the 1980s by his father, 
Joe Dan Osceola, and brothers Brian and 
Wade. Today, Wade and Gem operate the tiki 
business, while Gem also concentrates on 
off-reservation residential and commercial 
sales. 

Gem said the reward for his hard work 
is spending time with his family. He lives 
in Davie with his wife, Linda, and their 
children, John, 15, and Faith, 13. 

Given the option of freedom or profit, 
Osceola chooses the freedom of time. 

“That’s why I have Frank and Rob,” 
he said. “They each have a support team 
behind them. I’d rather take less profit and 
have the security of this team.” 

For more information about Florida 
Seminole Coffee or Paparazzi P&E, 
email flsemcoff@yahoo.com. For more 
information about becoming a vendor for 
Seminole Gaming, contact Tribal business 
relations manager Darwin Reyes at Darwin. 
Reyes@stof gaming, com. 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, business associates Rob Cetron, Gem Osceola and Frank Pego pose in front of a chickee at 
Osceola’s Davie home. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Capt. Mitch VanSant chats with Ashton Doctor during the Seminole Police Department Seminole 
Night Out Aug. 25 in Hollywood. The tribalwide event was held to bolster the partnership between 
SPD and the communities it serves. 


Tribe takes to the streets 
for Seminole Night Out 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For 30 years, Americans have come out 
of their homes and taken back their streets 
on National Night Out (NNO). About 350 
Tribal members did the same Aug. 25 
during the Seminole Police Department’s 
tribal wide Seminole Night Out to Prevent 
Crime. 

“We want people to know we are here 
for them,” said SPD Lt. Richard Spotts, an 
organizer of the event. “We are targeting 
outside dealers who come here, sell drugs 
and get rich off the Tribe.” 

SPD strives to build strong partnerships 
with residents to combat crime and drugs 
on the reservations. The goal is to eliminate 
negative outside influences, but SPD needs 
the help of Tribal members to achieve it. 

“We are there to protect them,” SPD 
Chief of Police William Latchford said. 
“The better our relationship is with the 
community, the more effective we can be. 
When we are on the same team to fight the 
same challenges, we can’t have anything 
but success.” 

In Hollywood, after a K-9 
demonstration, residents of all ages 
walked through the reservation in a show 
of solidarity with SPD to help increase 
awareness of crime prevention. 

“We hope kids will be more aware of 
their surroundings instead of being focused 
only on themselves,” said Shadoe Billie, 
who attended the event with her children 
Elias Jumper, 2, daughter August Billie, 1, 
and mother, Twila Billie. “We want them to 
watch out for each other.” 

Founded by the nonprofit National 
Association of Town Watch in 1984, 
NNO - also known as America’s Night 
Out Against Crime - began as an effort to 
promote involvement in crime prevention 
activities, build police and community 
partnerships, strengthen neighborhood 
camaraderie, and send a message to 
criminals that neighborhoods are organized 
and ready to fight back. According to the 
association, more than 37.8 million people 
participate in 16,124 communities in the 



Peter B. Gallagher 

During Tampa’s Seminole Night Out, all eyes are 
on Julian Dillon as he aims a fire extinguisher 
toward a ‘fire’ during a training exercise with 
Seminole Fire Rescue. 


U.S. and Canada. 

To strengthen their effectiveness, SPD 
works closely with the FBI and the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office to try criminals in federal 
courts instead of local courts. 

Spotts said cases tried at the federal 
level often bring stiffer sentences for the 
guilty. Most SPD officers are Bureau 
of Indian Affairs certified and are U.S. 
Marshals, which gives them federal 
jurisdiction. 

SPD’s message and determination are 
clear. 

“We are here to stop this nonsense, and 
we aren’t going to put up with it anymore,” 
Spotts said. 


♦ CAMERAS 

From page 1A 


In response to media attention and to 
an online petition signed by about 150,000 
people, the Obama administration gave 
its support for the use of body cameras 
by police. A Department of Justice report 
cites evidence that both police and civilians 
behave better when they know cameras are 
in use. 

The results of a study about the cameras 
by the Rialto, California Police Department 
showed the department had an 88 percent 
decline in the number of complaints filed 
against officers during the first year of use. 
Also, officers used force nearly 60 percent 
less often compared to the previous year. 

“There’s no lying on camera - a video 


speaks a thousand words,” Latchford said. 
“It assures we are accountable to ourselves 
and to the public.” 

Officers also use the video to help with 
writing reports. They can replay it to add 
more detail. 

Latchford said use of the cameras 
has discouraged some people from filing 
complaints against officers and others to 
withdraw them. 

As with any new technology, legal 
challenges relating to the cameras will 
come before the courts. Latchford said the 
department will review case law to assure it 
remains in compliance. 

“We’re excited about it,” he said. “We 
are one of the first departments in the state 
to have officers equipped with cameras. 
This is a tool that can help tell the story of 
an incident.” 


First responders remember 9/11 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Standing at 
attention, with badges swathed in black 
bands and eyes fixed on the Seminole, Florida 
and United States flags, Tribe employees 
who protect and serve remembered fellow 
firefighters, police officers and all others 
whose lives were taken by terrorists Sept. 
11,2001. 

“It was the Vietnam of our era,” 
Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue assistant fire 
marshal Bruce Britton said during the 
memorial held at the Seminole Public 
Safety Building in Hollywood on the 13th 
anniversary of the attacks. 

About 40 representatives from Seminole 
Police and Fire Rescue Departments arrived 
in the searing morning heat dressed in 
formal uniforms to observe the day etched 
in memories as 9/1 1 . 

“If you are older than 7, you will 
never forget where you were and what you 
were doing on that day. It will always be a 
difficult day,” Britton said. 

Al-Qaida extremists flew hijacked 
airplanes into the twin towers in New York 
and the Pentagon in Washington, D.C. 
A fourth hijacked plane, likely headed 
to the Capitol to be crashed, was retaken 
by passengers before it crashed into a 
Pennsylvania field. 

The violent morning left 2,977 victims 
dead, thousands of families shattered and a 
nation in shock and grief. 

District chief Doug LeValley, who 
spoke at the memorial, said he was one 
of many South Florida first responders 
deployed to New York within hours to assist 
at ground zero. His friend, John Fanning, 
battalion chief of the New York City 
Fire Department’s Hazardous Materials 


Operations Unit, died in tower two. 

“Twenty-one days later I was able to 
return home, but the whole time I was there 
working on the mound I was thinking of 
John Fanning, who we called Jack. Jack was 
somewhere under my feet,” LeValley said. 

LeValley recalled the search and 
recovery mission as his duty to bring closure 
to loved ones. 

Aircraft pieces were placed aside 
for later inspection as the deceased were 
removed from the rubble with great respect 
and honor. 

Rescue workers from nearly 140 task 


forces worldwide responded to help. 

LeValley said the recent memorial 
helped remind first responders that 
real heroes are “the ones who sacrifice 
themselves to save others.” 

In intervals, dispatch tapes were 
sounded to timeline the attacks. A recording 
of “Amazing Grace” by a lone bagpiper 
closed the hour-long memorial. 

“We are just people sent out to do 
our jobs,” LeValley said. “We protect and 
serve in different ways but always for the 
community, whether at ground zero or right 
here at home with the Seminole Tribe.” 


Seminole Hard Rock Tampa 
honors 5th Marine Division 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — One of the most famous 
units in American military history, the 5th 
Marine Division, was feted Sept. 11 by 
the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa for the division’s 65th reunion. 

“We are so honored to welcome 
these American heroes, especially on the 
anniversary of 9/11,” said Gina Morales, 
Tampa Hard Rock’s public relations 
manager who helped organize the group of 
100 for a lunch at the casino’s Rise Kitchen 
and Bakery. 

The 5th Marine Division was a United 


States Marine Corps infantry division 
created during World War II. The division 
saw combat action in 1945 at the Battle 
of Iwo Jima where it sustained the highest 
number of casualties of the three Marine 
divisions in the Allied invasion force. 

After receiving the Presidential 
Unit Citation for extraordinary heroism, 
the division disbanded in 1946 but was 
reactivated 20 years later during the 
Vietnam War. 

The division’s 26th Regiment was 
awarded the Presidential Unit Citation for 
extraordinary heroism during the 1968 
Battle of Khe Sanh. The 27th Regiment 
assisted Gen. William Westmoreland during 



Peter B. Gallagher 

World War II Navajo code talker George James Sr., who was instrumental in the Allied victory in 
1945 at the month-long Battle of Iwo Jima, is honored by Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa 
Sept. 11 during the division’s 65th reunion. 


the Communist Tet Offensive. 

The 5th Marine Division was formally 
deactivated again on Nov. 26, 1969. 

Retired Marine and former Navajo code 
talker George James Sr. attended the lunch. 
The 5th Marines had a long and intense 
relationship with the code talkers, who first 
created the Navajo code used in WWII at 
Camp Pendleton in Oceanside, California, 
the home base for the 5th Marine Division. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Veterans of the 5th Marine Division celebrate 
their 65th reunion Sept. 11 at Rise Kitchen and 
Bakery at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa. 
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Beverly Bidney 

During a simulated felony armed robbery traffic stop at a Seminole Police Department training 
class Aug. 29 in Big Cypress, Officer Jack Nash lies on the ground as Officer Martin Rawls Jr. 
looks up at training instructor John Huckestein for feedback. Officer Josh Williams practices in 
the background. 


Officers hone skills 
at annual training 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — As sirens blared 
and lights flashed, two Seminole Police 
Department officers drew their guns and 
took down a couple of felony suspects at 
the old bingo hall Aug. 29 in Big Cypress. 
Afterward, everyone at the scene discussed 
the apprehension, although no one was 
arrested. 

The “crime scene” was nothing more 
than an SPD training class for 15 officers, 
who honed their skills during the annual 
training exercise. 

Every SPD officer, from the rank of 
lieutenant and down, must complete at 
least 40 hours of training each year. They 
are also required to complete Florida 
Department of Law Enforcement mandated 
handgun training twice a year and have the 
option of earning additional certification on 
rifles and shotguns. 

“We have to make sure the officers are 
at the highest level of their profession,” 
SPD Chief of Police William Latchford 
said. “A football player has to bring 
his ‘A’ game every time he steps on the 
field and it takes practice. 

There is no difference in 
law enforcement. We need 
to ensure we all come to 
work with our ‘A’ game. 

We provide the top level of 
training in the state; we have 
a quality training unit.” 

The training included 
a variety of felony traffic 
stop scenarios where officers 
used bright blue training 
guns loaded with non-lethal 
training ammunition, called 
Simunition. 

The guns weigh the 
same as standard weapons to 
simulate real scenarios. 

During the exercises, 
every officer knew his or her 
role. 

“It’s not an everyday 
thing you do, so training 
refreshes your skills,” said 
Officer Greggory Forsyth, 
who has served with SPD for 
nearly two years after a 23- 
year career with Hollywood 
Police Department. “It’s 
helpful because every day 
there is something new to be 
learned. You can never have 
enough training.” 

Forsyth said working 
as a cop in Hollywood was 
about reacting to crime, 
while at SPD he works with 
the community to prevent it. 

“SPD is a close- 
knit department and the 


community is too. There isn’t a lot of 
distance between anyone,” Officer Martin 
Rawls Jr. said. “SPD is community oriented 
and I want to give them peace of mind and 
a sense of security.” 

Rawls joined SPD from the Broward 
Sheriff’s Office four months ago. 

As a new recruit, the training exposed 
him to important situations with new 
colleagues. 

“It was a refresher for some, but it was 
a useful tool in my work life every day,” 
Rawls said. “It gave me a better sense of 
urgency when approaching a situation and 
a better understanding of how to execute a 
plan with my colleagues.” 

After each exercise, training officer 
John Huckestein gathered the group to 
critique the performance. 

“The constructive criticism is helpful,” 
Forsyth said. “There are things you don’t 
see but other people see during the incident. 
Training helps you with making decisions 
and you will react in a safe way.” 

“Training was useful, exciting and 
I’d like to do it again soon,” Rawls added. 
“Repetition is always the key to great 
success.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Police Department Officers Martin Rawls Jr., John 
Barber and Josh Williams participate in a mandatory training 
class. Here, Barber is apprehended by Rawls and Williams. 


Firefighters learn ins, outs 
of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — From a hurricane 
preparedness briefing emerged a brainstorm 
idea to prepare Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 
for a “what if’ scenario. 

What if flames were to strike one of the 
Tribe’s most treasured buildings? 

“We have a 1 69-page emergency plan, 
but it’s hard to know how to rescue things if 
you don’t know exactly where things are,” 
said Gene Davis, facility manager for Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office (THPO) on Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

Human life and then property are top 
priorities for Fire Rescue in an emergency, 
but when the property is treasured and its 
contents are irreplaceable, special response 
is necessary, said District Chief Brian 
Swartout, who heads the Big Cypress 
battalion. 

“We never know when we get a call 
exactly what we will walk into. For us to 
be more familiar with a location means we 
can arrive and do our job without thinking,” 
Swartout said. 

Davis said Seminole Police Department 
Chief of Police William Latchford sparked 
the idea to intimately acclimate emergency 
responders to the grounds when he requested 
updates on departmental all-hazard plans. 
Davis then used the Museum and THPO 
employee orientation video to fashion the 
in-depth tours. 

Big Cypress firefighters were retrained 
in four shifts from Sept. 2-5 in case of a fire 
at the Museum or THPO. 

The campus layout, including 22 
chickees and a 1-mile boardwalk that runs 
through swamp land, was reviewed in detail 
from a bird’s-eye view and from the ground. 
Interior spaces were revisited. Storage 
areas, in multi-office buildings and stand- 
alone structures, were viewed to list where 
additional supplies could be found. 

Teams were informed of locations 
along the perimeter that provide the fastest 
and most direct access to rooms that store 
irreplaceable Tribal items, including 
original photographs, maps, newspaper 
articles and traditional artwork. 

Nearly every building on the premises 
is always locked down, including some 
restrooms. 


Security personnel are always present. 
Several entryways include mantraps and 
multiple pass codes or cards to gain access. 
Tours were geared to give firefighters 
speedy entry with little or no destruction to 
structures or content. 

“With the in-depth refresher classes, 
there would hopefully be little need for 
missteps or smashing - just in case,” Davis 
said. 

The teams were allowed peeks inside 
work environments that are also under 
constant internal protection. Some doorways 
are even equipped with sticky floor mats to 
decrease dirt and dust inadvertently trekked 
into otherwise sterile environments. They 
visited the Museum’s library and observed 
an archaeologist log microscopic findings 
from an 18th century Native American 
cloak. 

“They were able to see the ultimate 
significance, after human life, of what needs 
to be protected,” Davis said. 

Rooms that contain the most precious 
materials are protected by a dry chemical 
fire extinguishing device - the FM-200 
- that will discharge at the first hint of 
fire even before firefighters arrive. Water 


sprinklers dot the ceilings of other rooms 
and 39 conventional fire extinguishers are 
strategically placed throughout the site. 

Shift teams were also reacquainted with 
safety measures placed along the boardwalk 
to assist tourists who can experience 
dehydration or heat stress. 

“Visitors come out here like Edmund 
Hillary climbing Mount Everest. Then they 
get hit with the South Florida heat and we 
have to go rescue them,” Davis said. 

A map of the 1-mile ADA compliant 
boardwalk is marked with 53 stops, three 
solar-powered emergency phones and water 
spigots every 100 feet. A first aid kit is 
available in the traditional village site at the 
end of the boardwalk. 

Lt. Jesus Lizarraga rated the tour 
as excellent from the perspective of 
firefighting. 

In every location, fire personnel first 
noted entryways and the best extinguishing 
tactics. After checking the rooms’ purposes, 
they were impressed with the contents. 

“I didn’t know about the Things’ that 
make up the art and history here. It helps to 
understand the Tribe’s past and why it is so 
important to protect it,” Lizarraga said. 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue firefighters Kristoffer Durthaler, Eric Fazzi and Giovanni Alvarez listen to 
a brief lesson about archaeology from Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum conservator Robin Croskery Howard. 


Feds: Report shows progress 
in prosecutions on Tribal land 


BY DAVE KOLPACK 
Associated Press 

FARGO, N.D. (AP) — Federal 
attorneys say an updated report released 
Aug. 26 on investigations and prosecutions 
on Tribal lands shows continued 
improvement since a 5 -year-old study that 
criticized the Department of Justice (DOJ) 
for turning its back on reservation crime. 

The report from the DOJ states that 
2,542 cases were filed in Indian Country in 
the 2013 fiscal year, a 34 percent increase 
from when the federal government began 
its Tribal justice initiative in 2009. That’s 
down from the 3,145 cases brought in 2012, 
which DOJ officials attribute primarily to 
reduced budgets and a hiring freeze. 

Timothy Purdon, U.S. attorney for 
North Dakota and chair of an advisory 
committee on Native American issues, said 
the study proves that federal prosecutors are 
“keeping our promises” to improve Tribal 
public safety. 

“If you deal with more cases, you’re 
moving more violent predators and drug 
dealers and people like that from the 
reservation,” Purdon said. “I feel like we’re 
making progress, but these problems are 
centuries in the making. We’re not going to 
solve this at DOJ in three years with a new 
program.” 


A U.S. Government Accountability 
Office report released in 2010 revealed that 
federal prosecutors had declined 50 percent 
of American Indian cases in a five-year 
period ending in 2009. Federal officials 
responded with a report in April 2013 
that provided the first look at government 
investigations and prosecutions on Tribal 
lands. 

The updated figures show that 34 
percent of the cases were declined in 2013, 
compared with 31 percent in 2012 and 37 
percent in 2011. 

Federal prosecutors say they take the 
rates of cases declined seriously, but they’re 
not always the best measure because some 
of the cases wind up elsewhere, such as 
Tribal court. 

“I think this report tells an important 
story, but only part of the story,” Associate 
Attorney General Tony West told The 
Associated Press on Aug. 26. “It’s difficult 
to be able to just look at the numbers and 
come up with an easy or facile explanation 
for what they mean. They can indicate a lot 
of things, but I think you always have to 
look below the surface when trying to think 
through what declination rates mean.” 

For instance, West said, more victims - 
particularly women - are stepping forward 
to report crimes in Indian Country because 
they have “some sense of certainty” that the 


offenses will be prosecuted. 

The rates of cases declined were the 
lowest in the southwestern and northern 
Great Plains states, which have the largest 
treaty-based reservations in the country. 
Arizona brought the highest number of 
cases at 733, and declined 28 percent of 
cases. South Dakota was next with 470 
cases brought and 26 percent declined. 

Among the cases that were declined by 
federal prosecutors in 201 3, 56 percent were 
because of insufficient evidence. About 
a quarter of them are referred to another 
prosecuting authority. 

Purdon said the commitment to fighting 
reservation crime was shown last year in a 
double homicide prosecution on the Spirit 
Lake Indian Reservation in North Dakota 
that involved four assistant prosecutors 
from his office. Valentino “Tino” Bagola 
was sentenced to life in prison for the May 
2011 slayings of 9-year-old Destiny Jane 
Shaw-Dubois and her 6-year-old brother, 
Travis Lee DuBois Jr., known to the family 
as “Baby Travis.” 

“There was nothing that happened in 
North Dakota during the year that was as 
important to me and the office and the people 
of Spirit Lake as that case and making sure 
we brought about some measure of justice 
for Destiny and ‘Baby Travis,”’ Purdon 
said. 
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Tampa women sport bikinis 
for Hard Rock calendar, charity 


BY EILEENSOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Beasts took a back 
seat to beauties at Billie Swamp Safari 
when bikini-clad models posed in rugged 
wetland scenes for the 2015 Seminole Hard 
Rock Girls Tampa Calendar. 

Panthers, bears and alligators were not 
invited. 


The ninth annual bathing suit calendar 
featuring employees of Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa was only the 
second to be photographed in nature and the 
first to be staged on a Seminole reservation, 
said Gina Morales, public relations manager 
of the Tampa Hard Rock venue. 

“When we planned the shoot, we knew 
it would be unusual. But we took a gamble 
on the location and hoped the weather 
would cooperate,” 
Morales said. 

It did. The four- 
day project, held Aug. 
26-29, was rainless 
when it mattered most. 

All 15 models 
are current Tampa 
casino employees who 
work “the front of the 
house” as cocktail 
servers, hostesses 
and card dealers. 
Candidates endured 
a critical selection 
process for the best 
in both beauty and 
personality. 

John Fontana, 
Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Tampa 
president, and Jim 
Allen, CEO of 



Eileen Soler 

A team of professional media artists gets direction from photographer 
Joey Wright during a shoot at Billie Swamp Safari for the 2015 Seminole 
Hard Rock Girls Tampa Calendar. 



Eileen Soler 

Photographers, videographers and support staff work a shoot in the great outdoors of Billie Swamp 
Safari for the 2015 Seminole Hard Rock Girls Tampa Calendar. 


Seminole Gaming and chairman of Hard 
Rock International, published the first 
calendar in 2007. 

“We call John ‘Papa Bear’ because he 
is so protective. Everything is done with 
professionalism, class and taste,” Morales 
said. 

Redline Media Group, led by owner 
Sally Tommie and creative director Sergio 
Quinonez, provided guidance for locations 
on Big Cypress that did not conflict 
with Tribal culture and history. Noella 
O’Donnell, of Florida Seminole Tourism, 
said strict oversight occurred daily to ensure 
no deviation from the predetermined course. 

“Someone was always on site for 
compliance with shooting and that the work 
did not interfere with normal operations,” 
O’Donnell said. “But with all the work, it 
was always fun.” 

Photographer Joey Wright provided 
direction to the models, who included 
college graduates and current college 
students. Most were new to modeling. 

Jennifer Rossman, who posed for a 
second year, has a bachelor’s degree in 
biology. She uses her job as blackjack 
dealer to pay off college debt. 

“It’s hard to get a job in my field that 
pays well, so for now the Hard Rock pays 
for school,” Rossman said. “Besides, it’s an 
honor to be in the calendar. You feel like a 
local celebrity.” 

The girls become Hard Rock 
ambassadors who make appearances 
throughout the year. Former Hard Rock 
calendar girl Vicki Vodar eventually 
became an NFL cheerleader and television 
actress. Kristina Larizadeh, who posed for 
four calendars, is now a pharmacist intern. 

“We can take the girl next door and turn 
her into a supermodel, and on the other hand, 
we have nurses, teachers, therapists and 
a (pharmacist intern) who were models,” 
Morales said. 

Sales profit will go to charity. Last 
year, $30,000 helped provide wheelchairs 
for sick children through the 13 Ugly Men 
Foundation, a nonprofit group of Tampa 
doctors, lawyers and entrepreneurs who 
host fundraising parties for good causes. 

Plans to unveil the 2015 calendar will 
be announced soon. The models will then 
learn who was picked to grace the coveted 
centerfold. The centerfold model will 
receive $500 and a trip to Las Vegas. 

The $10 calendars will be available in 
early December at the Hard Rock Store in 
Tampa. 

“Just in time for the holidays, they 
make a great stocking stuffer for a really 
good cause,” Morales said. 
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The Miami Heat’s Chris ‘Birdman’ Andersen takes a sip from a Hard Rock Energy drink while 
surrounded by models during a photo shoot featuring the 6-foot-10 forward as the new celebrity 
spokesman for the product produced by Enterprise Beverage Group. 


♦ BIRDMAN 

From page 1A 


A fan of the product, Andersen said 
his home refrigerator is stocked with Hard 
Rock Energy. The drink comes in three 
flavors: Original (citrus), Paradise Punch 
(tropical punch) and Sugar Free (light 
citrus), but Andersen said he looks forward 
to helping the company create a flavor of 
his own. 

Though Andersen is an NBA star, his 
status on the Heat did not slam dunk the 
deal. 

Drow said Andersen, also known as 
“Birdzilla,” advances Hard Rock Energy 
because he represents the “craziness and 
wild side” of the Hard Rock lifestyle. 

Andersen’s success is a school of 
hard knocks story about endurance and 
determination. 

He spent three years of middle school 
in a group home, never earned the grades 
for a college basketball scholarship, 
dropped out of junior college and then 
played with five semi-pro teams in three 
years. 

In 2001 he signed with the Denver 
Nuggets, becoming the first D-League 
player called up by an NBA team. He is 
tattooed over nearly 75 percent of his body 
and is developing a reality television show 
called “Urban Outdoorsman” for men who 
live and work in the city but rush to nature 
for weekend camping, fishing, hunting and 
mudding. 

“We take life further. We make 
everything in life rock harder from music 
to entertainment to personality to lifestyle 
to Hard Rock Energy drinks,” Drow said. 


Hard Rock Energy, manufactured and 
canned in Miami, is available in 500 stores 
throughout South Florida and in 1,200 
stores nationwide. 
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The Miami Heat’s Chris ‘Birdman’ Andersen 
takes questions from the media Aug. 29 before 
an advertising photo shoot at C&l Studios 
in Fort Lauderdale. Andersen will appear in 
print advertising, television commercials and 
billboards. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Tina Osceola explains the important role of women in Tribal culture at the Miccosukee Museum grand reopening event Sept. 22. 


Tina Osceola instrumental in 
Miccosukee Museum renovation 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MICCOSUKEE — Tina Osceola 
grew up loving museums. As an adult she 
has made her life in that world, first as 
director of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
then as a board member of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Museum of the 
American Indian (NMAI), followed by 
president of the American Indian and 
Alaska Native Tourism Association. 
Now, she owns Tina Marie Osceola and 
Associates. 

The firm, opened earlier this year, 
focuses on museum planning, development 
and marketing. Its most recent project 
was renovating the Miccosukee Museum, 
which held its grand reopening Sept. 22 on 
the Miccosukee Reservation. 

“The company developed out of my 
lifelong passion for public awareness of 
Native cultures, not just my own,” Osceola 
said. “You get to a point in life that you want 
to do things that keep you close to home 
and that you enjoy. Telling stories through 
museum exhibits really is a passion.” 

Her company aims to help museums 
create exhibits about Native people from 
Native perspectives. 

“That’s bom of my experience in 
the museum industry,” she said. “Exhibit 


designers have a habit of telling stories only 
from the romantic past and forget to bring 
the story forward and 
tell people that Native 
culture is relevant 
today. To not tell it from 
the full perspective 
is damaging in the 
end. Some exhibits 
reinforce stereotypes.” 

The new 

Miccosukee Museum 
exhibits explain the 
history and traditions 
of the Tribe, and focus 
on modern life and art. 

One exhibit showcases 
social media photos 
shared by Tribe 
members. 

Osceola said 
Tribal leaders specified 
what they wanted 
shared in the museum. 

Visitors will see 
traditional ways of life 
but won’t glimpse things like religion, Com 
Dance or political history. 

“People will get a good idea of 
traditional roles of life, how it was and is 
carried forward to today,” Osceola said. 
“They will see the history of alligator 


“Exhibit designers 
have a habit of 
telling stories only 
from the romantic 
past and forget 
to bring the story 
forward and tell 
people that Native 
culture is relevant 
today.” 

- Tina Osceola 
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A group of students from the Miccosukee Indian School watch a video, ‘We Must Not Forget,’ at 
the opening of the Miccosukee Museum Sept. 22. The film reinforces the role and importance of 
women in determining the Tribe’s future and cultural relevance. 


wrestling and tourism in a way that is not 
so reality-TV-cheesy. That’s something 
the Miccosukees have 
purposefully avoided 
in the operation of their 
village and museum.” 

The opening 
was well attended by 
Miccosukee leaders 
and Tribal members, 
tourists and even a 
couple celebrities. 
Native American actor 
Adam Beach - who 
narrated “So We May 
Grow,” a film about 
the Miccosukee Tribe’s 
culture, preservation 
and growth shown at 
the museum - served as 
master of ceremonies 
for the ribbon-cutting. 

Miami Marlins 
third baseman Casey 
McGehee had the day 
off from baseball and 
brought his family to the event. 

Miccosukee Chairman Colley Billie 
said the museum hadn’t been refurbished 
for 30 years. He thanked Osceola and her 
team for doing the job well and allowing 
the Tribe to share its culture. 

Osceola, who has a bachelor’s degree 
from Rollins College and a master’s 
degree from Nova Southeastern University, 
admires the NMAI and says it epitomizes 
the perfect Native American museum. If 
she could get another museum to tell the 
story of indigenous people, she would 
start at home with the Museum of Florida 
History in Tallahassee. 

“I’d have the entire state review its 
interpretation of its Native people so our 
relevance is realized today,” Osceola 
said. “And that we aren’t seen as a piece 
of Florida history only to be studied by 
anthropologists and archaeologists. That’s 
the role of any Tribal museum as well.” 

The challenge of the renovation was 
working with a repurposed building and 
overcoming structural issues. Osceola 
cites the strong teamwork of her team, the 
museum staff and Miccosukee employees. 
Even her 80-year-old father, O.B. Osceola 
Sr., worked with her every day, which she 
said meant the most to her. 

“I’m elated,” Osceola said at the 
opening. “I feel like it’s my baby. This was 
one of the most rewarding experiences of 
my life; it was a true team experience. I 
don’t think I’m ever going to match this.” 


♦ PANTHER 

From page 1A 


The area in and around the Tribe’s 
900-plus acres is rich with plants and 
endangered animals. 

The Green Swamp’s 850 square 
miles is home to 40 percent of the state’s 
native vertebrate species and 31 rare or 
endangered animals, including bald eagles, 
black bears, fox squirrels, alligators and 
snakes, according to information on Polk 
City’s website. 

“There’s really no reason not to expect 
panthers to find us,” said Simmons, a 
former gator wrestler and snake handler. “I 
don’t think it is any cause to worry. From 
what I’ve always heard, it’s extremely rare 
for panthers or cougars to attack humans.” 

With current population estimations 
at 160-180, panthers have been slowly 
migrating northward from their main 
breeding areas in South and Southwest 
Florida, including the Tribe’s Big Cypress 
Reservation, where panther sightings are 
not uncommon and occasionally witnessed 
by employees and tourists. 

To reach Polk City, a Big Cypress 
panther would have to swim across the 
Caloosahatchee River and cross busy 1-4, 
among several other roadways. So far, 
surveillance by FWC officials has indicated 
that only males have made it past the river. 


Booking for female companionship, the 
long-distance travelers keep moving, 
eating on the run. 

In April, a Fake Wales hunter claimed a 
panther attacked him near Fake Kissimmee 
while he was calling turkeys. The hunter 
waited three weeks for his wounds to heal 
before reporting the attack. 

State officials discounted the account, 
which if true would have been the first 
recorded panther attack on a human since 
the 1800s. The 77-year-old man’s excuse 
for waiting so long: He figured no one 
would believe him. 

It is clear that panther activity in Polk 
County has been increasing. 

“Panther Crossing” signs were erected 
several years ago along State Road 60, 
east of Fake Wales, near a spot where a 
panther was killed by an automobile. Fast 
February, a state biologist photographed 
panther tracks at the southern edge of the 
Green Swamp, below 1-4 near Davenport. 

A panther, crossing a side road east 
of Fort Meade, was hit by a car last April 
and is in recovery. In recent years, Florida 
panther activity has been confirmed in 
the Avon Park Air Force Range, east of 
Frostproof, and at Allen David Broussard 
Catfish Creek Preserve State Park, east of 
Haines City. 

Since the 1 980s when panther numbers 
were estimated at less than 30, sightings 
were recorded and confirmed in Polk and 


as far north as Flagler County, north of 
Daytona Beach, and in Volusia, Orange, 
Brevard and Highlands counties, indicating 
a continuing dispersal from South Florida. 
According to FWC, 74 panthers have been 
killed in auto collisions over the past five 
years. 

In the past two years FWC officials say 
they have received 1,537 reports of panther 
sightings, 275 of which have been verified. 

“If we do see any panthers, the first 
thing I’ll do is contact the (Tribal) Fegal 
Department,” Simmons said. “We want to 
make sure we handle everything correctly.” 

There is no requirement for “panther 
spotters” to report panther activity to FWC, 
though the agency does provide a website 
asking spotters to record their observations 
and post photos. 

Similarly, the Seminole Tribe does not 
require Tribal members or staff to make 
panther reports to the FWC, according to 
the Tribe’s General Counsel Jim Shore. 

Shore said it is up to the individual to 
report panther activity, whether it is to the 
state, his office or Tribe department heads. 

“Right now, it is not something we 
monitor. It’s up to the individual. The Tribe 
cooperates with the state panther programs 
but does not require panther reports,” he 
said. 

To submit photographs of panthers, 
panther tracks or other evidence, visit 
www.MyFWC.com/PantherSightings. 


A day in the life 
of Mr. Backhouse 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — On any given 
day Paul Backhouse, director of the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer, has his nose to the 
grindstone. His feet give hints to the task 
at hand. 

Doc Martens shoes mean he’s trucking 
through the daily business of managing his 
40-member staff at the Museum’s 70-acre 
campus. 

Purple sneakers were perfect for the 
Sept. 20 opening of Ramp It Up, a Native 
skateboarding exhibit on loan from the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C. 

Weathered field boots - camouflage, 
waterproof and snake resistant - are a sure 
giveaway that Backhouse will embark 
with researchers to a site that could yield 
historical details from the past and reasons 
to protect its future. 

On the way Sept. 16 to Josie Billie 
Camp on the Big Cypress Reservation, 
Backhouse filled the minutes between the 
Museum and the scene north of Eight Clans 
Bridge with talk about a field project for 
students at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School in Brighton. 

“It will turn archaeology on its head,” 
he said. 

Maureen Mahoney, a Tribal Historical 
Preservation Office (THPO) archaeologist, 
will lead several classroom lessons about 
archaeology and local history and take 
the children to a non- Seminole settlement 
inside a dense hammock. There, the students 
will recover objects and offer probable 
conclusions for discoveries. 

“There are plenty of non-culturally 
sensitive artifacts there,” Mahoney said. 
“It will be interesting to see how students 
interpret what they see.” 

Interpretation is the backbone of what 
ends up in history books, Backhouse said. 

“It’s mostly usual that Colonial blokes 
interpret what Native history is. This will let 
the Seminole children say what they see,” 
said the native of England who was raised 
on the Isle of Wight. 

At the Josie Billie site, Backhouse, 
Maloney, field technician Matthew Fenno 
and research assistant David Brownell began 
the complicated process of documenting the 
scene so that later, if the Tribe requests, a 
historic marker could be erected. 

They walked through an upland area 
and then suddenly into a dip where wetland 
was thick in cypress knees, native fauna and 
scores of mosquitoes. There, the team noted 
vintage glass bottles, chunks of cement and 
sheets of fabricated metal that could be the 
bulldozed remains of the Josie Billie camp. 

Maloney recorded GPS snapshots. 

“We look for things 2,000 years old 
but we also look for things 20 or 50 years 
old. It’s about what is important to the 
community,” Backhouse said. “In this case, 
we have a main street that cuts through the 
reservation called Josie Billie Highway, but 
very few people know who he was and the 
very important role he played.” 

Some documentation says Josie Billie 
lived at that location from 1943 until he 
passed on Feb. 24, 1980. A medicine man, 
he infused Native teachings with Christian 
beliefs and became a Baptist preacher. 
Billie operated a small store at the camp 
with his wife, Fucy Tiger Billie, who also 
kept a large cooking chickee and several 
sleeping chickees - one large enough for 
frequent guests. 

Fenno said the team used archival 
photographs and aerial maps to perceive 
the camp. A photo from 1964 shows a small 
structure with a sheet metal roof. 

“For this project, we only have points 
of interest from the maps and pictures,” he 
said. 


But verification from Virginia Tommie, 
who has lived nearby for decades and whose 
memories match the photographs and maps, 
would clinch the day. 

“I may be the oldest to relate to the 
scene and remember. It’s too bad that the 
younger generations have no clue,” Tommie 
said when she arrived at the scene a short 
while later. 

Tommie joined the researchers on the 
site with a photo from the 1970s taken 
in front of her home with Josie Billie’s 
camp clearly in the background. Tommie’s 
hand-drawn map of the camp, based on 
her memory, also matched the Museum’s 
archival photos. 

“The information Virginia gave us 
is like gold dust,” Backhouse said. “We 
can think we are 99 percent right about 
something, but when a Tribal member 
comes out and knows exactly where things 
were, it’s a great reality check. They keep 
us honest.” 

Backhouse, 39, earned a doctorate 
degree in archaeology from Bournemouth 
University in England and became a field 
archaeologist for the Museum of Texas 
Tech University. He met his wife, Tara 
Backhouse, now the collections manager 
for the Museum, while on a project in 
Fubbock. 

“She was the photographer who had 
to come out and photograph everything we 
found. I made sure we found a lot of things. 
It worked,” Backhouse said. 

He joined the Museum as a chief data 
analyst in 2007. 

Now head of all Museum and THPO 
employees and departments, Backhouse is 
also called on daily by outside companies, 
other Tribes and government agencies who 
request help to comply with the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, the 
Florida Historical Resources Act (1967) and 
the Cemetery Act (1990). The laws require 
that archaeologic surveys be conducted at 
sites designated for any sort of disruption, 
from erecting street lights to building 
shopping malls. 

Fast year, under Backhouse’s direction, 
THPO handled 3,575 project notifications 
and consultation requests from nine states. 

In July, he testified in court to 
significant Tribe-related discoveries on 
Florida Power & Fight property just north 
of the Big Cypress Reservation border. 
Findings included a military trail and 
several early Seminole artifacts that could 
thwart the power company’s plan to build a 
massive plant on the 3,200-acre site. 

But his workday is not always about 
academic discoveries and documentation. 

On a recent Tuesday, Backhouse gave 
his thumbs-up to the newly installed “Ramp 
It Up” exhibit, approved an advertising flier 
for a Tribe-related event at Naples Botanical 
Gardens, and introduced a guest to floor-to- 
ceiling wall art in the Museum’s lobby that 
shows John Motlow gigging through the 
Everglades circa 1930. 

Currently, Backhouse is awaiting the 
publication of two books written jointly 
by his staff and Tribal members: “Finding 
a Seat at the Table,” which is a how-to 
about THPO, and the first Creek dictionary 
called “Este Semvnolvlke Enponakv, The 
Fanguage of the Seminole People: An 
Outline Grammar and Basic Dictionary of 
the Florida Seminole Creek.” 

“I’m busy, but it’s not me out here 
killing myself. We all work together and I 
trust the staff every single day of the week,” 
Backhouse said. 

A vegan, Backhouse has earned a 
special nickname from Chairman James E. 
Billie: the bad hunter. 

But Backhouse calls himself “a servant 
of the Tribe.” 

“You have to be willing to roll up 
your sleeves in life. That’s what work is all 
about,” Backhouse said. 



Eileen Soler 

From left, Matthew Fenno, Virginia Tommie, Paul Backhouse and David Brownell view photos and 
maps to confirm locations of structures once present at the Josie Billie campsite on Big Cypress. 


♦ REDBAY 

From page 1A 


“If a single tree survives in a group of 
dozens, then that particular tree must have 
developed an immunity. We want to find out 
everything we can about that tree.” 

The process will include taking cuttings 
from “special” trees and propagating them in 
Gainesville under ideal growing conditions 
and the microscopes of UF researchers. 

“If anyone knows of a special tree - 
whether it is regularly used for a cultural 
purpose or is important or a favorite for 


any reason - I hope they will let me know,” 
Sobel said. 

Sobel will be searching Brighton, 
Big Cypress, Immokalee and Miccosukee 
Reservations. 

At the Chairman’s suggestion, she 
spent several hours on the issue with Tribal 
culture experts Bobby Henry and Herbert 
Jim in Tampa. She will assess the redbay 
situation at the Tribe’s Fakeland property 
where reports of dead redbays have recently 
surfaced. 

Anyone who finds healthy redbays or 
who has questions about the project should 
call Sobel at 786-253-2222. 
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Family day filled with fun 

Tampa community gathers on Lakeland property for third annual event 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 



Photo courtesy of Salli Josh 

From left, Greg Delaney, Boy Scouts of America troop 4327 unit leader, Eagle Scout Coleman Josh, 
Eagle Scout DaKoda Josh and James Britt, BSA troop 4327 unit committee chair, celebrate July 
28 at the Last Frontier Council Eagle Board Meeting in Lawton, Oklahoma, where the boys were 
confirmed as Eagle Scouts. 


LAKELAND — Hot weather 
hampered activities but didn’t diminish 
a festive mood at the third annual Tampa 
Family Fun Day Aug. 24. 

The waterslide was so hot it burned 
the skin, Joel Frank Jr. sat on a dunk tank 
praying to be dunked, and the canoes, bows 
and arrows, footballs, kickballs, stickballs 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Julian Dillon swirls up a load of soap suds into 
the pool surprising Desmond Miller and Avery 
Miller during the Tampa Family Fun Day Aug. 24. 


Florida resident Benjamin Dehart 
has had several interesting - and widely 
different - careers in his lifetime. 

Born in Ocala, he grew up in Oxford 
not far from the Marion and Sumter county 
lines where he worked his family’s cattle 
operation, riding around on horseback, he 
said, “much more than I rode in a vehicle.” 

After 20 years of riding the Florida 
range, he moved to Orlando where he 
went to work for a publishing house near 
Disney. 

The big city and a regular job, 
however, did not dim his love for the old 
inner-Florida cowhand world, as he began 
a hobby of writing songs “cultivating 
the culture of the Florida Cracker and 
expressing my love of the cowboy 
way of life,” he says on his website, 
TheCrackerTenor.com. 

As he began appearing at small events 
and singing his original music in his tenor 
voice, he saw his publishing career slowly 
melt into the background until 2008 when 
he “semi-retired” to pursue music and 


and horseshoes didn’t move, waiting for 
next year. 

But the heat didn’t stop about 50 Tribal 
members, staff members and their families 
from having a good time. 

In fact, food truck vendors, Tribal arts 
and crafts, and musical chairs were popular 
attractions. 

Kids were the luckiest as they cavorted 
about in pools of warmish water spiked 
with huge soap bubbles and putted around 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Staff and their families were invited to Tampa’s 
Fun Day. Here, Health Educator Korin Deitch 
and daughter Isabel play miniature golf. 


historical re-enactments full time. His first 
album in 2003, a collection of Scotch-Irish 
Americana ballads, brought him to the 
attention of Florida folk music patriarch 
Frank Thomas, of Lake 
Wales, and singer- songwriter 
Jerry Mincey, of Winter 
Haven. 

“Those guys persuaded 
me to start writing about 
Florida, about my personal 
experiences as a cowboy,” 

Dehart said. “I’ve been at that 
ever since.” 

In 2004, he released 
“Taking Another Crack At 
It,” and, three years later, 

“Another Side of Me,” which 
was dominated by Native 
American-themed songs, 
including one about the great 
Seminole Indian warrior 
Osceola. 

“I used his Indian name 
- Asi-Yahola - because that is what his 
name actually was. ‘Black drink singer’ 
or ‘black drink crier’ I’m told that meant,” 
Dehart said. “I had read a lot about 


miniature golf holes. A few took rides on 
three-wheelers around the Tribe’s property. 

Under a fan-cooled tent, a disc jockey 
played music - no one danced - to at least 
bring relief to the ears as the temperature 
seemed to continue rising as the day went 
on. 

“It’s just Florida,” said Reservation 
Administrator Richard Henry from the 
cool cab of his pickup truck. “Seminoles 
have been dealing with this for years.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Peggy Cubris, left, and Linda Lee Henry eye 
the last chair during a game of musical chairs 
under the shade of a large tent. 


Osceola over the years and I found there 
were a lot of contradictions and mistakes. 
So I wanted to write something that was 
accurate. I’ve always strived to be accurate 
in my songwriting about 
historical subjects.” 

In the song, Dehart 
tells the story of the great 
Seminole war leader, 
whose attempts at peace 
were refused and his 
freedom stolen under a flag 
of truce. Dehart balances 
the legend’s sad death in a 
Fort Moultrie jail cell with 
his memory that lives on: 

“But I hope by 
recalling his sorrow, not 
letting his memory die; 
Forever his name will be 
sung out, by the old ones in 
the sky.” 

In addition to singing, 
Dehart acts in the cable TV 
show “Dry Creek,” a western set in Florida. 
Dehart will also perform this February at 
the Big Cypress Shootout at Billie Swamp 
Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Coleman and 
earn Scouts’ 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

ANADARKO, Okla. — Fraternal 
twins Coleman and DaKoda Josh have one 
more thing in common after both became 
Eagle Scouts, the highest rank achievable in 
the Boy Scouts of America, in July. 

The 18-year-olds joined the Scouts at 
age 6 and stuck with it all the way, a feat 
only 5 percent of all Boy Scouts accomplish. 
Other notable Eagle Scouts include former 
President Gerald Ford, Associate Justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court Stephen Breyer, 
astronaut Neil Armstrong, Wal-Mart 
founder Sam Walton and Academy Award- 
winning director Steven Spielberg. 

From 1912 to 2013, 2.3 million scouts 
earned the Eagle Scout rank. Requirements 
include earning 21 merit badges; holding 
a troop leadership position for six months; 
planning, developing, leading and finishing 
a community service project; and passing an 
Eagle Scout board of review. 

“I’m very proud of them,” said Salli 
Josh, the boys’ mother. “I know they are 
ambitious because of this. They’ve grown 
to be responsible, respectful and helpful 
young men.” 

For his community project, Coleman 
built a wheelchair-accessible garden for 
residents of the Silvercrest Manor retirement 
home not far from his home in Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. The 2-by-4-foot garden is raised 
about 35 inches off the ground for easy 
access. 

The idea for the project came after 
Coleman talked to his neighbor, who works 
at Silvercrest. Coleman received approval 
from the Eagle board and met with the 
home’s representatives in March. The 
project was completed in May. 

From the start, DaKoda knew he 
wanted his project to benefit Washita Valley 
Head Start, where he attended school as a 
4 year old. DaKoda chose a beautification 
project. He cleared a 10-foot strip of land 
and planted flowers and bushes in the front 
of the school. 

“The point of the project is to help 
us understand how to be leaders and see 


DaKoda Josh 
highest rank 

projects through,” Coleman said. “Even 
if it’s a simple project, there is a lot of 
planning and work that goes into it.” 

Coleman and DaKoda had to learn 
organizational and managerial skills to 
complete their projects. They each had 
several Scouts work for them, and they 
helped on each other’s projects. 

“I’d never been the one to give orders 
before; it was a different feeling. It felt 
good,” DaKoda said. “I helped them out and 
made sure it was done my way.” 

The rewards of the project surpassed 
the achievement. 

“I’m proud to be able to look at how 
many years I’ve been in Scouts and say I 
reached the highest rank,” Coleman said. 

“It’s done, complete,” DaKoda added. 
“Not a lot of people get to become Eagle 
Scouts.” 

The boys will be recognized at an 
Eagle Scout award ceremony in November 
in Oklahoma. In a separate honor, Coleman 
and DaKoda were elected by their peers to 
the Order of the Arrow, Scouting ’s national 
honor society. 

“Considering all the crime, drinking 
and drugs around, they didn’t fall to peer 
pressure,” Salli Josh said. “They don’t 
run around, they have integrity and they 
appreciate what they’ve earned through 
hard work. They are such good boys. I don’t 
have to worry about them.” 

The twins will now tackle college. In 
January, Coleman will attend the Institute 
of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico to study jewelry design and 
drawing; DaKoda is attending Spartan 
College of Aeronautics and Technology 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma where he is studying 
aviation maintenance. 

The young adults have advice for kids 
interested in Boy Scouts. 

“It teaches you to be an all-around good 
person, to help others when they need help 
and to handle situations better,” DaKoda 
said. 

“If you aren’t in Scouts, join,” Coleman 
added. “You do things you wouldn’t 
normally do and you meet some pretty cool 
people.” 


Hah-Pong-Ke: Benjamin Dehart 

BY PEJER B. GALLAGHER 

Special Projects Reporter 



William Boehmer Collection 

Benjamin Dehart 


Asi-Yahola (aka Osceola) 

Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola 

Hush! Do not move. Be still within your 
tracks. 

What is that mournful crying sending 
chills crawling up my back? 

Within my soul it is echoing, a lost spirit 
in misery. 

From across the years, I taste the tears 
Someone is calling out to me. 

Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola 

He called the white man brother, tried to 
walk the path of peace 
When they forced his people from their 
land, he knew his limits had been reached 


The last thing that he wanted, was to start 
a bloody war 

But preservation of your way of life, it is 
worth dying for. 

Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola 

I feel the anguish of this warrior who was 
tom from his home. 

Captured while under a flag of tmce, 
“Where has honor gone?” 

He fought for his people’s freedom; I 
heard the spirit say, 

To remain in the land of the ancients and 
to walk in the old way. 

Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola 

The spirit gave to me a vision, an image 
channeled through his eyes 


A scene so deeply troubling, in pain I 
began to cry 

There were no cypress hammocks, nor 
spring fed crystal streams 
Dank rock walls and cold iron bars are the 
only things I see. 

Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola 

The body of the warrior died there, in a 
cell at Fort Moultrie 
Prison stole his will for life, earths 
children must live free 
But I hope by recalling his sorrow, not 
letting his memory die 
Forever his name will be sung out, by the 
old ones in the sky. 

Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola . . . Asi-Yahola 


Native Americans getting 
final settlement payments 


BY MATT VOLZ 
Associated Press 

HELENA, Mont. (AP) — Hundreds 
of thousands of Native Americans have 
started receiving the final cash payments 
the week of Sept. 15 from one of the 
largest government settlements in U.S. 
history, about three years after the deal was 
approved. 

Checks ranging from $869 to $10 
million were sent beginning Sept. 15 
to more than 493,000 people by the 
administrators of the $3 .4 billion settlement 
from a class-action lawsuit filed by Elouise 
Cobell of Browning, Montana. 

Some $941 million is being distributed 
in this second round of payments, plaintiffs’ 
attorney David Smith said Sept. 18. 

Cobell sued after finding the 
government squandered billions of dollars 
in royalties for land it held in trust for 


individual Indians that was leased for 
development, exploration or agriculture. 
The mismanagement stretched back to the 
1880s, the lawsuit found. 

She died of cancer in 2011, after 
more than 15 years of doggedly pursuing 
the lawsuit, rallying Native Americans 
around the cause and lobbying members of 
Congress for its approval. 

Cobell’s successor at the nonprofit she 
created, the Native American Community 
Development Corp., said she regrets that 
Cobell is not around to see the checks 
arrive. 

“That’s the sad part. You work all 
those years and to not to see it to fruition 
is bittersweet,” NACDC executive director 
Angie Main said Sept. 18. 

Cobell was present when a federal 
judge approved the settlement just months 
before her death. But it took years to work 
through the appeals and then sort through 


incomplete and erroneous information 
provided by the government to identify all 
the beneficiaries. 

Some 22,000 people listed in the data 
provided had died, while 1 ,000 more listed 
as dead were still alive, Smith said. 

The government data also listed the 
wrong or no address for three out of four 
people, he said. 

The payments are the second of two 
distributions in the settlement. The first 
distributions of $1,000 apiece went to 
more than 339,000 people. This second, 
final round of distributions is based on a 
formula looking at 1 0 years of the highest 
earnings on those individual landowners’ 
accounts. 

The settlement also includes a $1.9 
billion land buy-back program now 
underway in which willing landowners sell 
the government their land allotments to be 
consolidated and turned over to the Tribes. 


Lake Tupke (Alice Snow) 
Naples dedication Nov. 1 5 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NAPLES — Tupke , a Creek word 
pronounced Th/doop-key , was the nickname 
everyone called Seminole Indian Alice 
Micco Snow from her early childhood until 
she died in 2008. 

Talking to elders on the Brighton 
Reservation recently, daughter Salina 
Dorgan found that Tupke was actually short 
for Tefolothokv (pronounced t/dee-foe-loht- 
hoe-k/gah ), which was Snow’s Indian name. 

A loose translation, Dorgan said, is 
“she goes around everyone.” 

Snow, an herbalist and Florida plant 
expert, was well known as a medicine 
carrier. She assisted Tribal medicine persons 
and traveled extensively across all Seminole 
reservations, where she was “known to all,” 
Dorgan said. 

Snow’s name will go on a plaque 
that will be erected Nov. 15 just offshore 
a small natural lake on the grounds of the 
Naples Botanical Garden. Lake Tupke will 
become Florida’s newest named lake during 
a ceremony at 10 a.m., which is expected 
to include hundreds of her Seminole Tribe 
members, local dignitaries and the plant- 
loving public. 

The ceremony will include remarks by 
Tribal and Collier County leaders, a dance 
demonstration by Tribal medicine man 
Bobby Henry and family, a Stanley Hanson 
Seminole photo exhibit, and a tour of the 
1 60-acre Garden. 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum is 
working with Garden staff in the creation 
of the permanent plaque and interpretative 
display. 

The honor for Snow was initiated by 
Collier County residents Sue and Duane 
Burnham, who have bequeathed a large 
monetary donation to the Garden asking 
that a lake be named in her memory. 

Snow had maintained a long-standing 
relationship with the Garden, where she met 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Alice Micco Snow, pictured above in the 1950s, 
will have a lake named after her at the Naples 
Botanical Garden, where she taught classes 
about native plants. 


the Burnhams while teaching classes on the 
local flora and the health benefits of native 
plants. 

Bus trips are being set up on most 
reservations through Elder Services. 
Anyone interested in attending the event 
(free to Tribal members and families) 
should contact Salina Dorgan at 863-634- 
6380 or SalinaDorgan@semtribe.com. 

Nearest lodging is LaQuinta Inn, 239- 
0793-4646; Red Roof Inn, 239-774-3117; 
Holiday Inn Express, 239-261-3500; and 
Cove Inn, 239-262-7161. 





Zechariah Stockton, of Hollywood, employs his own style of creating paint in motion for his skate deck art piece. 


Eileen Soler 


Traveling exhibit paves 
road for skateboard art 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Using decks as 
canvas, a dozen Tribal youth marked the 
opening of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 
newest exhibit, “Ramp It Up: Skateboard 
Culture in Native America,” by painting 
their own versions of colorful skateboard 
art Sept. 20. 

Some drew detailed graphics in pencil 
before putting paintbrushes to wood - such 
as the Teenage Ninja Mutant Turtle motif 
created by Alena Stockton. 

“I’m inspired because I like to draw, 
like to skate and I like turtles,” Alena said. 

Jalycia Billie said she was inspired by 
multicolored Southwest Indian art designs 
to bring bold and bright geometric shapes 
to her deck. 

Jaylee Cypress used Seminole colors 
to lay simple red, yellow and black sections 
to her deck before employing her palm and 
fingers, dipped in white paint, to mark the 


board with her handprint. 

The exhibit, on loan through Nov. 9 
from the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service (SITES), was last 
featured at the Mashantucket Pequot 
Museum in Mashantucket, Connecticut. 

According to the SITES Web page, 
the exhibit highlights the history of 
skateboarding as a popular reservation 
sport since its roots in West Coast Native 
American and Native Hawaiian surfing 
communities of the 1960s. 

The exhibit includes a 1973 video 
featuring Zephyr Competition Team 
members of the Gabrielino-Tongva Tribe 
in California. About 20 skate decks depict 
traditional Native artwork and other skate- 
related works from Native American artists 
Dustinn Craig, Bunky Echo-Hawk, Traci 
Rabbit and Joe Yazzie. 

A graffiti art wall by Seminole Tribe 
member Wilson Bowers backdrops the 
entrance. Nearby, in the Mosaic Gallery, 
five skate decks painted by Bowers boast 


Native skater themes. 

Rebecca Fell, the Museum’s curator of 
exhibits, said the newly created skateboards 
will be entered into a skate deck art 
competition to be judged Nov. 7-8 during 
the American Indian Arts Celebration 
(AIAC). 

Dozens of artists, including Jessica 
Osceola, Guy LaBree, Brad Cooley Sr. and 
Brad Cooley Jr., are scheduled to attend. 

AIAC activities will also include a 
skate jam and contest on a mobile half- 
pipe ramp that will be staged in front of the 
Museum. 

Alena, who skateboards “wherever and 
whenever” and can do a front side 180 and 
a kickflip to fakie, said she stands a chance 
at winning. Two years ago she won stickers 
and a T-shirt during a skate competition in 
Denver, Colorado. 

“It can be scary on the ramp, but it’s 
fun, it’s exciting and it’s really relaxing - 
especially after a stressful day at school,” 
Alena said. 
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Work begins on $1 billion 
solar plant in Nevada 

Project will rival largest plant located on Moapa Paiute Tribe land 


BY ASSOCIATED PRESS 

LAS VEGAS (AP) — Construction 
has begun on a $1 billion solar power 
generating station in the Mojave Desert that 
officials say will produce enough electricity 
to power about 80,000 California homes 
when it is completed in 2016. 

The 250-megawatt project, dubbed 
Silver State South, will capture solar energy 
with panels spread across almost 4 square 
miles of federal land south of Las Vegas, 
according to a fact sheet obtained Sept. 5 
from a First Solar Inc. representative. 

Executives with Arizona-based First 
Solar and Florida-based NextEra Energy 
Resources put the cost of the project at 
$1 billion during a Sept. 3 ceremony with 
federal Bureau of Land Management chief 
Neil Kornze at the site off Interstate 15 near 
the Nevada-Califomia state line. 

Kornze said in a statement Sept. 5 that 
since 2009, the BLM has approved more 
than 50 renewable energy projects around 
the country. 

“The Silver State South Solar Project 
is another step forward in using clean and 
abundant energy resources to make energy 
and create good-paying jobs,” he said. 

When completed, it would be the same 


size as the largest solar project in the state, 
a 250-megawatt plant that First Solar is 
building on Moapa Paiute Tribal land along 
1-15 north of Las Vegas. That project broke 
ground in March. 

First Solar is building the Silver State 
South array adjacent to a 25 -megawatt 
Silver State North project the company 
completed in 2012 on almost 1 square mile 
of federal land near Primm. A subsidiary of 
NextEra will own both plants. 

Silver State North was the nation’s first 
large-scale solar power plant built on public 
land. It sells power to NV Energy for use in 
the Las Vegas area. 

Silver State South will provide power 
to Southern California Edison under a long- 
term contract. 

“Renewable energy sources such as 
solar power play an important role in the 
future energy mix in this country,” Armando 
Pimentel, NextEra president and CEO, said 
in a statement. “We look forward to working 
with First Solar and Southern California 
Edison to make this project a reality.” 

Several more solar power projects have 
been proposed in southern Nevada, where 
arrays are also under construction in the 
Eldorado Valley south of Boulder City and 
outside the Nye County seat of Tonopah. 


Inmates face arraignment 
for Justin Campos murder 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

MADISON, Fla. — On Oct. 16, two 
Florida prison inmates will be arraigned in 
Madison for the murder of Seminole Tribal 
member Justin Campos. 

It will be more than a year since 
Campos, 28, was found stabbed to death in 
a Madison Correctional Institution prison 
cell. 

A pair of convicted second-degree 
murderers, Geronimo Castillo, serving 40 
years, and Adam Tijerina, serving life, were 
charged Sept. 2 with killing Campos as he 
slept in his cell. 

Campos was serving a life sentence for 
the murder of Latin King gang members 
Carlos Deleon-Ortiz, 29, and Juan Miguel 
Sanchez-Perdomo, 20, during an argument 
outside a Fort Myers club Jan. 18, 2011. A 
Lee County judge rejected Campos’ Stand 


Your Ground defense. 

Campos’ transfer to Madison came 
after an Aug. 13, 2013 attack by unknown 
assailants who cut his face while he slept in 
a Jackson C.I. cell in Malone where he was 
sent after conviction. 

A Latin Kings revenge hit was 
suspected, but no one was charged. 

The Immokalee resident was killed less 
than two months after he arrived at Madison 
C.I. At the time, his sentence was under 
appeal. 

Believing state officials were trying 
to “cover up” Campos death, his mother, 
Ada Campos, worked day and night, by 
phone, computer and letter, pressuring state 
officials and spreading the news of her son’s 
death to media outlets across the country. 

“We will get to the bottom of all this,” 
Ada Campos said. “My son did not deserve 
to be put into prison and he did not deserve 
to die. Those guilty will have to pay.” 



NATiVE AMERICAN iNBIAI ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE, INC. PRESENTS 
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Providing OB/GYN 
care to the Seminole 
community for over 
25 years... 


Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office Pembroke Pines Office 


3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 1761 NW 123 Avenue 

Hollywood, FL 33021 Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 

954.961.8303 954.431.7000 www.gynobob.com 

954.961.8307 954.431.7699 twhs3801@aol.com 



Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DU Is, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


24 HOURS A DAY 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



Identifying 


Remembering Tampa Reservation 




IHD11H VtOJtf. MUSEUM & GIFT SWOP 


INDIAN VILLAGE, MUSEUM & GIFT SHOP 


C oo Tarn Cho Bee. the Seminole name for 
Tampa, meaning Big Shore Line, is The name 
of the Tribal Museum. The remains of 150 
Seminoles, once captives in Tampa's historic 
Fon Brooke during ihe Third Seminole War, are 
buried here. Rare and important historic artifacts 
from the Fort Brooke site are on display. 


The history of the Seminote 
and their greaL leaders is 
portrayed through displays of 
historic photographs, legends, 
artifacts, and a documentary 
film viewed in a mini -theatre. 


Our targe gift shop houses arts and i-mfis , weft fix clothing 
and jewelry of the Semtnoie and other Indian tribes 

ADMISSION 

Adults 55,00 - Children $4.00 
Senior Citizen s (Over 65) $4,00 
Groups ( 1 5 or More) £4.00 7 & 4 y § 

‘Prices swhjtKi to L'hiin^c 

TOUR S 

Tours are conducted throughout the day. Croup tours 
are welcome at the center. Alligator wrestling shows can 
be scheduled in advance Tor groups of 50 or more. 

HOURS 

Monday - Saturday: 10:00 AM to 5:00 PM 
Sunday: 12:00 PM to 5:00 PM 


Lxit 5 off 1 - 4 . North Orient Road, north a quarter mile 

riviwL'L'n ihc ftinrgo Kail & Sinnlvc Shop) 

5221 N. Orient Road, Tampa, a 33610 * 1 (813) 520-3077 


Seminole Indian Reservation 
Tampa, Florida 


tTJobby’s; =— 

Seminole 


(gobhy’s 


Seminele 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Pictured is a brochure for Bobby’s Seminole Indian Village, which featured chickee huts, live animals and a gift shop on the Tampa Reservation from 1982 
to 2002. 


Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 


Wisdom from the pa$t 
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Little history of ‘Big City’ 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
October 17, 1990 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

Sometimes looking around and 
seeing what you see today you couldn’t 
believe this is the same place 
you once knew and played 
as you were growing up. 

When I first came to 
realize where I was, this 
place was called “Big City” 
by Indians from the other 
reservations. When you 
went to visit Big Cypress 
or Brighton they would say, 

“Here come the Big City 
Indians.” 

This place was also 
known as the Dania Indian 
Reservation. About five 
families lived here when we were kids. 
The Tommies, Fewells, Jumpers, Billies 
and Tigers. Less than 100 Indian people. 

In those days, the other Indians were 
afraid to come on the reservation and had 
nothing to do with it. Some thought this 
was the place you were put to be sent off 
West again and others thought you might 
be sold. But as time went by more Indians 
moved to this reservation when they saw 
it was safe and no one was being sent off 
or sold. 

This place “Big City” was surrounded 
by forests with lots of trees and lots of 
water where Barnett Bank now stands. It 
was about 2 feet deep. Many birds and 
animals roamed around when the water 
got high during rainy season; lots of birds 
came to nest where some of us played. 
We would gather their eggs, boil and 
eat them. Mostly wild duck eggs were 
gathered. I don’t remember what kind 
of birds we gathered eggs from but the 
white eggs had a lot of brown spots on it. 
Fish were also everywhere, going across 



Stirling road when the water was high, 
also, we would spend hours gathering 
them up, too. 

We spent many hours playing 
hopscotch on Stirling road in front 
where the churches are located. Cars 
never passed by - only once a day and 
it was Mr. Sterling going 
to Dania from Davie to 
get the mail. Another car 
passing by was a man from 
Miami called Mr. Bright. 
He had land in Davie with 
cattle and fruit trees he 
looked after. He passed 
early in the morning going 
to Davie and in the late 
afternoon around 4 or 5 
o’clock when he went 
home. Whenever we think 
he is about to come by - 
all of us kids would hang 
around near the road because he would 
throw lots of candy to us as he passed 
by. He got a big kick at seeing us chasing 
after the candy. 

A canal from the river between 
Dania and Davie was a route for the 
Indian men to come and go from hunting 
out west in canoes. The canal came to 
where the Indian Village is on 441 and 
Stirling road. There was a big camp of 
the Tommies. Many canoes were tied 
up where the store is now located. The 
canal was deep before it was covered up 
to make the new road 441. West of 441 
from here to west of Daytona Beach was 
the hunting ground for many Indian men. 

They hunted gator, coon and otter 
hides to sell; also the men hunted meat 
for their families, such as deer, water 
turtles and garfish. Sometimes the men 
spent two or three weeks out. When they 
are out for those two or three weeks they 
smoke and dry the meat - at times, some 
of us are hankering for the quietness we 
knew once. 


SUBMITTED BY STEPHEN BRIDENSTINE 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

In June, the Museum interviewed Tribal 
elder Bobby Henry to launch a project that 
will document the history of the Tampa 
Reservation. The interview series will 
feature Tribal members and employees who 
lived or worked on the Tampa Reservation. 

The few acres of land that today 
comprise the Tampa Reservation began 
as a swampy patch of real estate just east 
of Tampa. Chairman James E. Billie 
established the reservation to serve as 
the final resting place for the Seminole 
remains and funerary objects discovered 
at a downtown Tampa construction project 
in 1980. The Tribe built the Coo-Taun 
Cho-Bee Museum to memorialize these 
Seminoles who died in captivity at Fort 


Brooke during the Seminole Wars. 

The Tribe also built Bobby’s Seminole 
Indian Village, which featured chickee 
huts, live animals and gift shop. From 
1982 to 2002, village visitors from across 
the world witnessed alligator wrestling, 
purchased Seminole crafts and learned the 
history of the Seminole Tribe at the Tampa 
Reservation. 

During an hour-long interview, Henry 
shared some of his memories of the Tampa 
Reservation. He first described growing 
up in the Everglades and learning from 
his elders about an earlier generation of 
Seminoles who lived on Tampa Bay. Then 
he discussed how Chairman Billie asked 
him to move to Tampa to run a new tourist 
village, saying he hesitated at first but 
eventually saw it as a great way to teach 
people about the Seminoles. 


“We wanted visitors to see that 
Seminole people are still here,” Henry said. 
“Yankees come down here and they don’t 
know which one is Seminole and which one 
is Spanish.” 

Throughout the interview, Henry shared 
memorable moments of his life, including 
traveling to Singapore, rainmaking during 
the 1985 Tampa drought and visiting 
Egmont Key at the mouth of Tampa Bay 
to see the final resting place of Seminole 
captives who died during the Seminole 
Wars. 

The interview moved on to a discussion 
about the future of the Seminole Tribe, 
medicine ways and language. Henry 
shared his concern about the survival of 
the Creek language and the medicine ways. 
He has fought for years to build what he 
simply calls, “my dream,” an open-air 
culture center to teach the next generation 
of medicine men. Without it, he fears that 
young Seminoles today will never learn the 
old ways, and within two generations, the 
medicine ways and the Creek language may 
be lost forever. 

Henry also acknowledged other major 
challenges affecting the Tribe, including 
drugs and alcohol. He said those negative 
influences are breaking the bond between 
Seminoles and the earth, preventing the 
survival of the old ways for which he fights. 

Henry finished the interview by 
looking toward the future: “I never went 
to school all my life, but I try like heck. I 
feel I’m still young so I’d like to go on.” 
Henry reaffirmed his personal fight to teach 
the next generation about the history and 
culture of the Seminole Tribe. 

If you lived or worked on the Tampa 
Reservation and would like to share your 
own story, contact oral history coordinator 
Stephen Bridenstine at 863-902-1113 ext. 
12213 or StephenBridenstine@semtribe. 
com. All interview recordings will be 
housed in the Oral History Collection at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and will be 
available to all Tribal members to view 
upon request. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Bobby Henry shares his memories of living and working on the Tampa Reservation during an 
interview with Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff in June. 


School of Mines helping Native artists 


Seminole camp life: 
The John Jimmie Camp 


SUBMITTED BY KAREN BRUNS O 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

The Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO) recorded the John Jimmie 
Camp during an archaeological survey for 
a home site. Upon learning the location 
of the camp, the THPO conducted further 
research into its occupants to understand 
the camp and its role within the Brighton 
Reservation. Tribal members Jack 
Chalfant and Onnie Osceola helped add 
details about the John Jimmie Camp. 

John Jimmie, a Miccosukee from the 
Trail, was born Aug. 10, 1924; he later 
moved to Brighton and then to Immokalee, 
where he died on Oct. 10, 1988. John 
spoke Mikasuki, Creek and English. The 
rodeo arena and a street on the Immokalee 
Reservation are named after him, which 
highlights the important role he had there; 
however, little is known about the time 
John spent on Brighton Reservation. 

Shortly after John left his camp on 
Brighton, Onnie ’s mother, Lena Gopher, 
asked him if she could move her family 
to his camp. Lena had chosen this location 
because both she and John were members 
of the Bird Clan. 

After John gave his permission, 
Lena, Onnie, Edward Osceola (Onnie ’s 
husband), Martin Gopher (Onnie ’s 
brother), Annie Gopher (Onnie ’s aunt), 
and Ricki and Marvin Osceola (Onnie ’s 
sons) moved into the camp. 

Onnie said that when her family 
moved into the camp, there was one 
chickee. Her family constructed the rest of 
the buildings in the camp. These included 
a cooking chickee located in the center, 
two sleeping chickees, dining chickee, 
metal-roof enclosed structure for storage, 
and metal trailer used for storage. They 
kept hogs to the north, and chickens 
roamed around the camp - Lena tended to 
the chickens and gathered the eggs. There 
was also a garden located in the eastern 
portion, banana trees in the northeastern 
portion and citrus in the western portion 
of the camp. 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

John Jimmie farms on Brighton Reservation in 
1939. 


Onnie also remembers another garden 
where she, Charlie Micco and Alice Micco 
Snow planted com near Charlie Micco ’s 
camp. The com dried on the stalk and then 
was roasted and ground down for sofkee 
and corn bread. Pumpkin, squash and 
sugar cane were also grown. The sugar 
cane was taken to Billy Bowleg’s camp to 
be made into sugar. 

Onnie moved out of the camp in 1959 
or 1960 and into a HUD house. Lena 
stayed at the camp and in 1972 built a 
house where the dining chickee had been 
located. When Lena passed away in 2002, 
Onnie moved into the house and still lives 
there today. 

If you have any additional information 
about the John Jimmie Camp or John 
Jimmie’s life, contact the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office at 863-983-6549. 


3-D imaging used to test authenticity, prevent counterfeiting 


BY CARS ON WALKER 
Associated Press 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. (AP) — 

Researchers at the South Dakota School 
of Mines and Technology are using 3-D 
imaging and other modern tools to reveal 
the history of Lakota artifacts and test how 
to ensure the pieces’ authenticity through 
the use of invisible marks. 

Metallurgical engineering professors 
Grant Crawford and Jon Kellar said the idea 
to study American Indian works was borne 
out of a program that helps undergraduate 
students do higher-level research. While 
engaging Native American students, they 
learned about the Indian Arts and Craft Act 
of 1990 that’s intended to protect historic 
pieces from counterfeiters, Crawford said. 

That led to collaboration with the 
Heritage Center at Red Cloud Indian School 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 
which has an extensive collection of Native 
American art and relationships with Lakota 


elders who provided knowledge about 
historic pieces, he said. 

By using 3-D imaging, researchers 
can look at items without disturbing them, 
which was a concern of elders because of 
the spiritual connection some pieces have 
to Native people. For example, researchers 
learned more about a fragile child’s 
moccasin from the 1890 Wounded Knee 
Massacre and peered inside a century-old 
pouch without opening it, Crawford said. 

“We learned this from talking with 
elders, opening the pouch, even if you 
don’t damage it and put it back the way it 
was, that has some cultural sensitivities,” 
Crawford said. 

The researchers have also started 
testing how to put invisible marks on 
artwork and other valuable pieces to prove 
they’re authentic. 

Kellar said they embedded invisible 
QR codes on mock eagle feathers that are 
visible only with a specific wavelength of 
light. The idea is to help Native Americans 


protect their creative works, he said. 

“They want us to do this,” Kellar said. 
“They see value in this.” 

The effort includes staff at the Center for 
Security Printing and Anti-Counterfeiting 
Technology on the Rapid City campus, 
which is developing new ways to guard 
against forged money, pharmaceuticals, 
electronics and other items. 

Counterfeiting of Native art is a huge 
business, even with the 1990 law, and fake 
items cut into the livelihood of legitimate 
Native American artists, many of whom 
live below the poverty line, said Mary 
Bordeaux, formerly of the Heritage Center 
and now curator of the Indian Museum of 
North America at Crazy Horse Memorial. 

“So when a buyer goes to purchase 
something, they can say, 4 Yes, this definitely 
was made by a Native person and it’s real 
and it’s not just someone trying to make 
money and capitalize on native culture,”’ 
said Bordeaux, a Lakota from the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation. 



Photo courtesy of THPO 

Ricki Osceola, Helen Osceola, Martin Gopher and Lena Gopher are in front of the dining chickee 
at the camp. 
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Pinktober takes off early 
on the Seminole scene 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Breast cancer doesn’t stand a chance 
against a Seminole-backed army of men 
and women determined to knock out the 
disease that kills almost 40,000 women in 
the United States every year. 



Eileen Soler 

Larry Buck, general manager of Seminole 
Classic Casino in Hollywood, addresses a 
crowd of breast cancer survivors, friends and 
supporters during a special dinner Sept. 17 at 
the gaming venue. 


October, dubbed Pinktober, is Breast 
Cancer Awareness Month nationwide, but 
employees of the Tribe, Seminole Classic 
Casino and Hard Rock Hotel & Casinos in 
Hollywood and Tampa have been putting 
on events since September. 

“We’re a business, but we care about 
people, too ... we’re doing various things 
to raise loads of money because at the end 
of the money is what will kick the (butt) 
of this wretched disease,” said Larry Buck, 
general manager of Seminole Classic 
Casino in Hollywood. 

Nearly 140 breast cancer survivors 
were treated by Seminole Gaming to an 
extravagant dinner Sept. 17 at Seminole 
Classic Casino. A pink carpet, crystal 
chandeliers, champagne and even Marilyn 
Monroe and Frank Sinatra look-alikes 
set the stage for raffles and donation 
opportunities that further fuel the fight. 

Hard Rock International, also under 
the banner of Seminole Gaming, is 
additionally on board via Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino in Hollywood and 
Tampa. The corporation donated $100,000 
to the cause as part of the company’s 15th 
annual Pinktober campaign that supports 
employee and executive efforts on the 
ground. 

Pink ribbon merchandise sales, raffles 
and fundraising events at casino locations 
will lead up to American Cancer Society’s 
Making Strides Against Breast Cancer 
Walk on Oct. 11 in Fort Lauderdale and 
Oct. 18 in Tampa. Last year nearly 500 
walkers from casino teams - all of which 
set team donation goals - marched in the 
walk. 

All money raised will go to research for 
a cure, services for breast cancer patients 
and prevention education throughout local 
communities. 


Last year, Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Tampa raised nearly $90,000 
during the Pinktober program to help fund 
research for prevention and a cure for 
breast cancer. A major component of the 
program was its $50,000 title sponsorship 
of the Making Strides Against Breast 
Cancer Walk, which included a property 
team of 258 people. 

Seminole Classic Casino, a smaller 
entity, raised nearly $10,000 last year. 
Team leader Donna Randazzo hopes to 
surpass that donation this year. 

Viviana Martir, a spokeswoman for 
the American Cancer Society, said the 
campaign kicked off Aug. 21 at Bongos 
Cuban Cafe at the Hard Rock Hollywood. 
Nearly 300 turned out to rally for teams. 

“The Seminole Tribe made the 
corporate decision to focus on our events 
and we are happy for it,” Martir said at the 
survivor dinner. 

The event was held to honor those who 
won the battle against breast cancer and to 
show those still in treatment that hope is 
real. 

“We come together to show 
camaraderie and remind them that the 
walk is for them. They are the VIPs and we 
always want to treat them like that,” Martir 
said. 

Items for sale at casinos include pink 
hats, T-shirts, socks, lapel pins, sunglasses 
and neckties. Anyone can join the walk 
individually on existing teams or help 
create a new team. 

Nikki Yourison, public relations 
coordinator for Tampa, said about 40 
Tampa Tribal members and some Seminole 
Health Department employees walk on the 
Tampa Rockin’ Walkstars team. 

A dunk tank party Oct. 7 at Tampa will 
feature property president John Fontana 
and general manager Pete Wu on the hot 
(wet) seat. The Tampa team ranks first 
among Pinktober Hard Rock corporate 
teams. The schedule of Tampa events 
can be viewed at www.facebook.com/ 
RockinWalkstars . Tampa. 

In Hollywood, the Hard Rock 
will go pink from exterior lighting 
to blackjack tables and drink 
specials. The list is available at www. 
SeminoleHardRockHollywood.com/ 
pinktober. 

At Seminole Casino Classic’s 
Players Club, breast cancer shirts are 
on sale for $10 or guests can pay $10 
for a card placement on the venue’s 
Wall of Hope. Event updates can 
be found at www.facebook.com/ 
SeminoleClassicCasino. 

Breast cancer awareness events are 
also being hosted for Tribal members by 
the Seminole Health Department. 

On Sept. 1 9, women on Big Cypress 
Reservation received free mammograms 
from Mobile Mammo through 
Radiology Regional Center of Collier 
and Lee counties. Mobile Mammo will 
be on the Brighton Reservation Oct. 17. 
Additional events will be announced 
soon. 



Eileen Soler 

Christie LaPorte and her mother, Simone Edouard, of Davie, sign a pink guitar Sept. 17 during a 
special dinner at Seminole Classic Casino for breast cancer survivors, supporters and friends. 


October is Breast Cancer Awareness Month 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

October raises awareness about the 
need for breast cancer screening, so it is 
important for women to know the various 
types of screening tests available. 

Breast Cancer Awareness Month is a 
good time for women to spend a moment 
with health care providers deciding which 
test is best for them, and then scheduling 
an appointment. Annual breast cancer 
screenings are recommended for all women 
ages 40 to 74. 

The choices? First: standard 

mammograms, which are now captured on 
computer to make them a better tool than 
the old version recorded on film. Second: 
3-D mammograms, which produce better 
images and can catch a few more tumors 
than standard ones. These are more costly 
and use a bit more radiation. Third: MRI 
screenings, which produce fine images 
without the pain of breast compression but 
cost five to 10 times more. 

Women should pay nothing for 
screening mammograms (not including 
breast MRIs) because insurers are required 
to cover annual preventive tests free of 
charge. 

Eligible uninsured women can get free 
screenings from the Florida Breast and 
Cervical Cancer Early Detection Program, 
which is run locally by the Florida 
Department of Health (DOH) in Broward 
County. 

“We encourage women to get 
mammograms starting at 40 because they 
are so good at detecting cancer early when 
it can be treated effectively,” said Dr. Paula 
Thaqi, the director of DOH-Broward. 

The DOH-Broward program provides 
free standard screenings for uninsured 


women ages 50 to 64 who have family 
incomes of up to 200 percent of the federal 
poverty level (no more than $31,460 per 
year for a family of two). 

The Department of Health reports that 
Native Americans are 10 percent less likely 
than average to have health coverage, 
which can affect the testing and care they 
receive. The good news is that Seminole 
women survive breast cancer more than 
half as often as average in Florida. 

The best screening test depends on 
individual situations. Factors to consider: 

Standard mammogram: Shown to 
reduce mortality from breast cancer by up 
to 30 percent in women ages 40 to 74. Each 
breast is compressed between glass while 
X-rays are taken. 

“In South Florida, hospitals have 
switched away from the old film 
mammograms to newer digital ones stored 
on computer,” said Trivel McKire, manager 
of the Early Detection Program at DOH- 
Broward. “Doctors can use the computer 
to analyze the images for better detection.” 

Studies show that digital mammograms 
miss fewer tumors than those on film. 

Standard mammograms cost around 
$100 to $200 and should be completely 
covered by insurers when done for 
screening. Women may have to pay a 
co-payment if the test is “diagnostic,” 
meaning it’s done to examine the breast if 
an abnormality is found. 

3-D mammogram: Each breast is 
compressed while the machine takes 
15 X-ray images at different angles. A 
computer combines the images into a 3-D 
view that can be rotated to better detect 
abnormalities. 

Studies show 3-D mammograms catch 
cancers 4 to 5 percent more often than 
standard tests. Women who get 3-D tests 


are 1 5 percent less likely to need additional 
testing for an abnormal result that proves to 
be a false alarm. However, it’s not yet clear 
if 3-D tests are better at finding tumors 
or saving lives, according to the National 
Cancer Institute. 

3-D mammograms expose women to 
slightly more radiation than standard ones. 
Also, they cost about $50 more, which 
often is not covered by insurance. 

Magnetic resonance imaging: MRIs 
of the breasts have been marketed as pain- 
free because no compression is needed. 
Also, they use no radiation, and studies 
show they can detect tumors somewhat 
earlier than mammograms. 

However, MRIs of the breasts can 
produce false positives, and they cost 
$1,000 or more, not covered by insurers 
when done for screening. 

The American Cancer Society 
recommends that women with a greater 
than 20 to 25 percent lifetime risk for 
breast cancer should consider receiving 
both a mammogram and breast MRI. 

These high-risk women include 
known carriers of the BRCA1 and 2 gene 
mutations, women with multiple first- 
degree relatives with breast and/or ovarian 
cancer, or Hodgkin’s lymphoma survivors 
who received chest radiation before age 
30. MRI screening is not recommended for 
other women. 

Thaqi recommends discussing the 
options with your health care provider to 
make the best choice about your screening 
test. 

For information, contact the Tribal 
Health Department at 954-962-2009 or 
www.semtribe.com/Services/Health. 
aspx, or the Florida Department of Health 
in Broward at 954-762-3649 or www. 
bro wardchd. org/healthS_breast . aspx. 



Beverly Bidney 

The front runners at the Seminoles in Recovery 5K Run/Walk set the pace Sept. 13 at Topeekeegee 
Yugnee Park in Hollywood. 


Seminoles in Recovery 
rallies for health, sobriety 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — About 60 people 
gathered in the morning darkness at 
Hollywood’s Topeekeegee Yugnee (T.Y.) 
Park Sept. 13 for the fifth annual Seminoles 
in Recovery 5K Run/Walk. 

“Staying sober is staying healthy,” 
said Helene Buster, director of Family 
Services who helps coordinate Seminoles 
in Recovery events. “This is something we 
do one day at a time.” 

Seminoles in Recovery provides 
support for individuals involved in the 
recovery process to succeed in their goals 
and live happy, prosperous lives. 

Kenneth Tommie, who is 13 months 
clean, was determined to finish the 5K, even 
though he has a torn rotator cuff and has to 
wear a sling. 

“I came out to support the program,” 
Tommie said. “It makes me feel good. I can’t 
work out now, but I can walk for my health. 
It’s all connected: health, sobriety and 
attitude. This was a good accomplishment.” 


The 3.1 -mile race featured adults and 
seniors in running and walking categories. 

“I feel good,” said Leon Tommie, who 
is in a recovery program. “I ran more than I 
thought I could. I plan to run non-stop next 
year.” 

After all participants crossed the finish 
line, trophies were presented to the winners 
in each category. 

First place winners were John Cataldi, 
men’s adult runner; Chad Huckabee, men’s 
adult walker; Tony King, men’s senior 
runner; Lenora Roberts, women’s adult 
runner; Kristi Hill, women’s adult walker; 
and Helene Buster, women’s senior runner. 

“I came out to fight diabetes, get my 
weight down and get ready for the Indian 
Day run,” Brian Billie said. 

The event raised funds for the seventh 
annual Florida Native American Recovery 
Convention, to be held in Clewiston in 
March. 

“We are self-sufficient from the Tribe,” 
Buster said. “About 250 people attended 
last year. Tribes come from out of state to 
be there; it grows every year.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Helene Buster presents Kenneth Tommie his award for taking third place in the men’s adult walker 
category at the Seminoles in Recovery 5K Run/Walk Sept. 13. 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 


SUBMITTED BY C ONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Department 

• Show your STOF Member Health 
Plan card to medical, dental and pharmacy 
providers prior to receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another 
primary health insurance plan, such as 
Medicare, show that card as well. The 
STOF Member Health Plan is always the 
payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan 
card that looks like this, contact a STOF 
Health clinic to request your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or 
call the Health Plan office to ensure your 
health care is covered by the Health Plan. 
Some services are limited or excluded from 
coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from 
the STOF Health Plan, please complete the 
form and return it to the STOF Health Plan 
office to ensure timely processing of your 
bills. Make sure to indicate whether care 
received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement 
for health care services in the mail, call the 
service provider and have them mail a copy 
of the itemized bill to STOF Health Plan 
Administration, P.O. Box 173129, Tampa, 
FL 33672 to process your bill. This address 
is also on the back of your Health Plan card. 
In addition, bring the bill to a STOF Health 
clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from a 
collection agency for an unpaid health care 
bill, call the collection agency and ask that 
they submit an itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration to process your bill. 


In addition, please bring the bill to a 
STOF Health clinic. We may ask you to 
sign a release form to allow the collection 
agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if 
necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of 
benefits statement which provides detailed 
information about each medical and dental 
bill processed on your behalf. Please note 
that you are responsible to pay the service 
provider the amounts listed under the 
patient responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health 
care bills on your credit report, the STOF 
Health Plan office will attempt to resolve 
these debts for you. Contact the STOF 
Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of 
your credit report listing the unpaid health 
care bills and a signed release form allowing 
them to contact the collection agency on 
your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for 
processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health 
Plan office. 



Photo courtesy of Connie Whidden 

Pictured is the STOF Member Health Plan card. 
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Eileen Soler 

ROCKIN’ THE NEWS: Nancy Motlow, of the Immokalee Reservation, reads the latest issue of The 
Seminole Tribune. 


Eileen Soler 

COOKIN’ UP CULTURE: Big Cypress Culture Department hosts a cooking 
demonstration Aug. 28 at the culture chickee camp behind the Frank 
Billie Field Office. Later, residents and employees lined up for hefty 
portions of frybread, corn on the cob, Indian tacos and cabbage. 


Beverly Bidney 

OH SO CUTE: Darlah Cypress, Sydnee Cypress and Eileen Cypress swoon over adorable 3-month-old 
Indigo Jumper, resting comfortably in the arms of Carla Cypress. The heart melting occurred during 
the Education Expo at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood Sept. 5. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

THREADING TRADITION: Tampa Culture and Language Coordinator 
Herbert Jim watches as students Alyssa Bowers, foreground, and 
Alanis Bowers begin traditional Seminole sweetgrass baskets. 


Eileen Soler 

HI HO!: Rozin Fish, Greyson Johns, Gregory James and Hayden Thomas play 
the children’s board game, Hi Ho! Cherry-O, at Billy Osceola Memorial Library. 


X/'S 


<* * 




Photo courtesy of Angelita Arreguin 

CAMERA READY: Former Chairman Mitchell Cypress is interviewed by WTVQ television 
during the 96th annual Crow Fair in Billings, Montana. Cypress and other Big Cypress 
seniors were on a Midwest Indian Country tour. 


Eileen Soler 

MANO Y GATOR: Billie Swamp Safari employee Francisco Lambert shares morning 
pleasantries with Eyegone, a half-blind alligator who calls the Big Cypress tourist 
attraction home. 


COUNTING SHEEP: Carson Watford, 9, takes a 
break Aug. 30 during the last competition of the 
second annual Youth Summer Series Rodeo at 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. Carson won first 
place in the pony riding for kids ages 7-9. 


Eileen Soler 

FAMILY AFFAIR: A buffalo mother and her calf enjoy a mid-morning stroll through Billie 
Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

MILLENIALS: Caidence Smith, Tehya Howard and Nettie Smith enjoy an electronic game during 
the SPD Seminole Night Out in Hollywood Aug. 25. 


Photo courtesy of Ryals Lee Jr. 

SHOW NOLE MERCY: On the field at Doak Campbell Stadium for the FSU home opener are, from left, Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers, Cameron 
Osceola, Terry Tartsah, Sheldon Osceola, Theron Osceola, Tammy Osceola, Karey Gopher, Tyson Osceola and Jemma Tartsah with FSU’s 
Osceola on Renegade. The Osceola Brothers Band performed in downtown Tallahassee’s Friday Night Block Party the previous night. 
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Job fair, expansion at 
Seminole Hard Rock 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino will hold 
three job fairs to hire more than 100 team 
members to work at a Japanese restaurant 
that will be opened near the hotel pool. 
The job fairs are from 2-6 p.m. Oct. 27 
at the hotel lobby and 2-6 p.m. Oct. 6 at 
Paradise Live. 

Seminole Gaming CEO James Allen 
announced a $100 million expansion 
earlier this year for the Tribe’s seven 
casinos in Florida, including a new 
restaurant and upgraded rooms at the 500- 
room Seminole Hard Rock in Hollywood, 
which runs at 98 percent capacity. The 
entire complex employs 3,700 people. 

In September, Seminole Gaming COO 
Larry Mullin said the casino floor was 
being remodeled to expand the high limit 
gambling room (so there’s a temporary pit 
of tables on the main floor right now), and 
a reworking of the lobby bar. 

New positions for the restaurant 
include chefs, cooks, restaurant servers, 
bartenders, hostesses, cocktail servers and 
other restaurant team members. All full- 
time team members of Seminole Gaming 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida receive 
health care benefits, staff meals, tuition 
reimbursement and more. 

The Tribe overall employs 33,000. 

Job fair participants must be 18 or 
older and should bring a resume. 

-Source: SouthFlorida.com 

Judge backs Seminole Tribe 
of Florida in tax dispute 

TALLAHASSEE — U.S. District 
Judge Robert Scola Jr. sided with the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida in a recent tax 
dispute with the state. 

Scola’s 15-page ruling says federal 
law prevents the Florida Department of 
Revenue from collecting a utility tax on 
electricity that helps power Tribal lands. 
The ruling also prohibits a state rental tax 
on food-court operations at the Seminole 
Hard Rock casinos. 

Scola rejected state arguments that 
the electricity tax is actually levied on 
utility companies, rather than on their 
customers. Rather, the judge deemed the 
tax as merely a pass-through to customers 
and that the “legal incidence of the utility 
tax falls on the Seminole Tribe,” he wrote. 
“The scheme requires utility companies to 
collect the tax from consumers and then 
to deliver the tax to the Department of 
Revenue.” 

The rental tax issue stemmed from 
leases the Tribe entered into with vendors 
to operate food courts at the casinos. The 
state contended “the rental tax is not a tax 
on Tribal land; rather it is a privilege tax 
imposed on non-Indian tenants for the 
use of commercial property, and is not 
prohibited.” 

Scola, however, cited federal laws 
which “expressly prohibit the rental tax, 
as applied to Tribal leases.” 

-Source: Miami Herald 

Fond du Lac Reservation to be 
home to large solar development 

CLOQUET, Minn. — The Fond du 
Lac Band of Lake Superior Chippewa 
will soon premiere a ground-breaking 
solar farm project that will contribute a 
significant source of energy among other 
environmental benefits to their reservation 
in northern Minnesota. 

Minnesota Power will partner with 
the Tribe and contribute $2 million toward 
building a large-scale photovoltaic array 
on Fond du Lac land, with a capacity of 
1.0 MW to benefit the Fond du Lac Band, 
generating enough electricity to fulfill 10 
percent of the needs of the Black Bear 
Casino Resort. The photovoltaic cells 
convert solar light photons into electricity, 
operating silently and without any moving 
parts or environmental emissions. 

The reservation got its first taste of 
the benefits of photovoltaic energy when 
it installed a series of solar panels on 
the roof of its LEED-certified Resource 
Management Building a few years ago. 

A document issued by the United 
States Environmental Protection Agency 
in July states the Fond du Lac project and 
others are part of a mitigation settlement 
with Minnesota Power to resolve claims 
that the company violated the provisions 
of the Clean Air Act by “unlawfully 
constructing major modifications at its 
plants without obtaining required permits 
and installing and operating the best 
available air pollution control technology 
as the Act requires.” 

Minnesota Power disagrees. 

-Source: PineJournal.com 

Tribes pushing minimum 
wage higher 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 

Even as state lawmakers were working 
on legislation to prevent minimum wage 
increases by local cities and towns, 
Oklahoma Indian Tribes have been 
raising the state’s minimum wage over 
the past few years. Though the minimum 
wage remains at $7.25 per hour for most 
Oklahomans, several Tribal nations pay 
more than or have boosted their entry- 


level wage above the federal level, a move 
that could cause the Oklahoma legislature 
to take another look at the issue. 

At least five of Oklahoma’s 39 
federally recognized Tribes - including 
the state’s largest Tribe, the Cherokee 
Nation - have minimum wage levels 
that go far above the federal standard. In 
February, the Cherokee Nation increased 
its minimum wage from $9 to $9.50 per 
hour. Principal Chief Bill John Baker said 
the increase would apply to all 8,000 of 
the nation’s employees. 

In a press release, Baker said the 
increase would “help more Oklahomans 
put food on the table. It will also allow our 
employees more discretionary spending, 
which boosts the local economy.” 

Located in northeastern Oklahoma, 
the Cherokee Nation has more than 
250,000 members. To the southeast, the 
Chickasaw Nation - which generated 
more than $1 billion in revenue for the 
first eight months of its 2014 fiscal year - 
pays its employees about $1.75 above the 
federal minimum wage level. 

The Osage Nation increased its 
minimum pay to $11.50 per hour in 2013, 
among the highest minimum wages paid 
in Oklahoma. Headquartered in Concho, 
the Cheyenne Arapaho Tribe established 
its minimum wage at $9 per hour this 
year, and in the Tulsa area, the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation increased its minimum 
wage to $10.15 per hour in 2010. 

Oklahoma’s Tribal nations, one study 
indicates, have become a major part of 
the state’s economic engine. According 
to a 2012 economic impact analysis by 
the Steven C. Agee Economic Research 
and Policy Institute at Oklahoma City 
University, the state’s 39 Tribes support 
about 87,174 jobs in Oklahoma, as well as 
$2.5 billion in state income, $6.7 billion in 
direct contributions from Tribal businesses 
and government spending, and $4.1 billion 
in spillover production of non-Tribal firms 
that support their operations. 

“In fact, the total direct and indirect 
economic impact represents 7 percent of 
the state’s $148 billion total economic 
output in 2010,” the study said. 

-Source: PublicRadioTulsa.org 

November: National Native 
American Heritage Month 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The U.S. 
Senate unanimously passed a bipartisan 
resolution recognizing November as 
National Native American Heritage 
Month - and Nov. 25 as Native American 
Heritage Day. 

“Forty percent of all the federally 
recognized Tribes in the United States call 
Alaska home,” said co-sponsor Senator 
Lisa Murkowski (D- Alaska). “So I am 
proud to call attention to our Alaska’s First 
People - and American Indians and Native 
Hawaiians, as well - and celebrate their 
rich contribution to our society.” 

The resolution recognizes and 
celebrates the vibrant cultures of the 
Native Americans in the United States. 
There are 566 federally recognized Tribes 
in the United States, 229 of which reside 
in Alaska, and census data indicates nearly 
5 million people in the United States claim 
Native American heritage. Other sponsors 
were Chairman Daniel Akaka (D-Hawaii) 
and Ranking member John Barrasso 
(R- Wyoming) of the Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee. 

-Source: TheTundraDrums.com 

Indigenous peoples seek 
end to marginalization 

NEW YORK — Complaining 
about being marginalized in the original 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), 
the world’s 370 million indigenous 
people say they want to play a key role 
in the United Nation’s (UN) post-2015 
development agenda, the finalization of 
which will be in 2015. 

“The world can still benefit from [our] 
knowledge by including us in the journey 
for the next 15 years. And we want this to 
be an equal partnership; we do not want to 
be beneficiaries,” stated Galina Angarova, 
the New York representative of Tebtebba 
Foundation (the Indigenous Peoples’ 
International Center for Policy Research 
and Education) to Truth-out.org. 

In her speech at the closing session 
of the three-day conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations sponsored 
by the UN Department of Public 
Information (DPI), she highlighted the 
need to include marginalized groups in 
development targets as well as in the on- 
going negotiations for the Sustainable 
Development Goals, which will replace 
the MDGs in 2015. 

Indigenous peoples continue to fight 
for their right to self-determination, which 
is not a reality yet, despite being granted 
by the 2007 UN Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples. The discussion 
highlighted the first World Conference on 
Indigenous People, Sept. 22-23, as well 
as the UN Secretary General’s synthesis 
report to be issued later this autumn. 

According to Angarova, indigenous 
peoples’ territories cover 24 percent of the 
land worldwide and host 80 percent of the 
world’s biodiversity. 

“A lot of the corporations are eyeing 
those territories for fiiture profit. This is 
why free prior and informed consent is 


key. Because without it they [corporations] 
are just free to go and grab and develop on 
those territories,” she told Truth-out.org. 

Indigenous people have lived in a 
sustainable way for centuries and passed 
their knowledge from generation to 
generation, feeding their people without 
damaging the natural environment. And 
this is one of the reasons why protecting 
their culture is crucial, she added. 

Not only must these communities 
be able to access the natural resources, 
but they also have to ensure the learning 
curriculum for their children includes 
traditional education and allows kids to 
spend time with elders to learn about 
the cycle of life, nature, harvesting and 
farming. 

Their challenge is to preserve their 
knowledge and pass it on. 

“Myrna Cunningham, president of the 
Centre for Autonomy and Development 
of Indigenous People in Nicaragua, 
pointed out that indigenous people have 
been impoverished as a result of the 
development paradigm that has been 
imposed on them. For instance, some 600 
indigenous languages have been lost in the 
past 100 years. Losing language means 
losing biodiversity - linked to the change 
in their relationship with the world.” 

Carmen pointed out there is no 
translation in indigenous language for 
words like “intellectual property” or 
“human rights” - concepts that must 
be imported from a different culture. 
Paradigms from other languages and 
cultures have been imposed over a reality 
that was perceived in a different way 
for centuries. Now it is time to revisit 
this paradigm, as the world prepares for 
a decade of inclusive and sustainable 
development. 

-Source: Truth-out.org 

Mohawk ironworkers, 
code talkers on new $1 coin 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Mohawk 
ironworkers and Native code talkers from 
World War I and World War II will be 
honored by the United States Mint (USM) 
with the minting of their images as the 
reverse (tails side) designs on the 2015 and 
2016 Native American Copy Coins. 

The theme for the 2015 design is 
“Mohawk high ironworkers, builders of 
New York City and other skylines (from 
1886).” The design depicts a Mohawk 
ironworker reaching for an I-beam that 
is swinging into position, rivets on the 
left and right side of the border, and a 
high elevation view of the city skyline 
in the background. The inscription reads: 
Mohawk Ironworkers. 

The theme for the 2016 design is 
“Code talkers from both World War I and 
World War II (1917-1945).” The design 
features two helmets with the inscriptions 
WWI and WWII, and two feathers that 
form a “V,” symbolizing victory, unity and 
the important role that these code talkers 
played. 

The obverses (heads sides) of the 
2015 and 2016 Native American Copy 
Coins will continue to feature sculptor 
Glenna Goodacre’s “Sacagawea” design, 
introduced in 2000. 

The choice of subjects - Mohawk 
ironworkers and code talkers - represents a 
focus on late 1 9th- and 20th-century Native 
history. Since 2009, beginning with a 
depiction of the “three sisters” agricultural 
technique which Natives practiced for 
thousands of years before European 
contact, reverse-side coin designs have 
spotlighted elements of Native culture or 
episodes from history in a sort of timeline. 
The 2014 coin commemorated the Native 
role played in Lewis and Clark’s 1804-06 
journey into the Pacific Northwest. 

The coin program, launched in 2009, 
calls for the USM to mint and issue copy 
coins featuring designs that celebrate the 
important contributions made by Indian 
Tribes and individual Native Americans to 
the history and development of the United 
States. 

-Source: 

Indian Country Today MediaNetwork. com 

Lawsuit over ancient 
bones dismissed 

BAJA, Calif. — A panel of judges 
from 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals has 
affirmed a lower court’s ruling to dismiss 
a lawsuit that sought to keep two ancient 
human skeletons from being returned to 
local Kumeyaay Tribes. 

Discovered in 1976 during an 
excavation on the grounds of the 
University of California San Diego, the 
remains of a young adult male and a 
slightly older female - referred to as the 
“La Jolla remains” in court documents - 
are believed to be two of the oldest human 
skeletons ever found in North or South 
America, with an estimated age of 8,970 
to 9,600 years old. 

In 2012, the Kumeyaay Cultural 
Repatriation Committee, which had been 
formally seeking return of the remains for 
years, filed a federal lawsuit seeking to 
have the university turn over the remains to 
a member Tribe for traditional burial. UC 
San Diego was preparing to turn them over 
when a trio of professors filed a lawsuit 
seeking to block the transfer because they 
wanted to study the skeletons. They argued 


there is no evidence the remains are Native 
American under the Native American 
Graves Protection and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA). 

A district judge dismissed the 
professors’ lawsuit and the 8th Circuit 
upheld the decision. 

-Source: UTSanDiego.com 

OSU recruiting Natives 
to science, medicine fields 

TULSA, Okla. — An initiative 
hoping to draw more Native American 
high school and college students into 
the medicine and science fields has been 
started at Oklahoma State University’s 
(OSU) Center for Health Sciences’ Office 
for the Advancement of American Indians 
in Medicine and Science (OAAIMS). 

Though it is deemed important for 
more American Indians to go into the 
science and medicine fields because 
Native culture revolves around nature, 
animals and plants, studies show that few 
Native Americans choose to go into the so- 
called STEM fields: science, engineering, 
technology or mathematics. Of the 51 
percent of American Indian students 
graduating from high school, only about 
2.5 percent choose to enter a STEM field, 
according to a report from Education 
Week. 

A principal reason fewer Native 
students go into STEM fields is due to 
a lack of mentors. That’s why OSU is 
reaching out to the state’s 39 Tribes. 
OAAIMS demonstrates to students that 
they can attend school in Oklahoma and 
not have to leave their families and support 
networks. 

Linsea Howard, 23, Cherokee, 
a second-year medical student who 
presented mini STEM camps to middle 
and high school students this summer, said 
she was interested in trying to get younger 
students interested in the science and 
medicine fields. 

“I didn’t have a lot of that growing 
up. I know a lot of kids from really highly 
populated Native areas don’t always get 
exposure to that,” she said. 

Howard added that having that sort 
of exposure at a younger age could have 
helped her decide earlier on that she 
wanted to go into the medical field. 

— Source : SFGate.com 

Award-winning Native 
actors cast for ‘Te Ata 5 

ADA, Okla. — Filming is underway 
in several Oklahoma locations for “Te 
Ata,” a dramatic story based on the life of 
Chickasaw actress Mary Frances “Te Ata” 
Thompson Fisher. 

A nationwide search produced a cast 
of award-winning Native American actors 
for the production, including Q’orianka 
Kilcher as Te Ata. At age 14, Kilcher 
portrayed Pocahontas opposite Colin 
Farrell and Christian Bale in the Oscar- 
nominated film “The New World.” Gil 
Birmingham, cast as Te Ata’s father, is 
best known for his work on “Twilight,” 
“The Twilight Saga: Breaking Dawn - Part 
1,” and “Rango.” 

O scar-nominee Graham Greene will 
play Chickasaw Nation Gov. Douglass 
H. Johnston. Greene’s credits include 
“Die Hard With a Vengeance,” “Green 
Mile,” and the television series “Northern 
Exposure” and as an Oscar nominee for 
“Dances With Wolves.” 

Te Ata’s mother, Bertie, will be 
portrayed by Brigid Brannagh, known for 
her work in the TV series “Army Wives” 
for six seasons. 

“Film is a great way to preserve the 
legacy of Te Ata and other Chickasaws 
who have made a difference in the world,” 
Chickasaw Nation Gov. Bill Anoatubby 
told Chickasaw.net. “Te Ata once wrote 
that art brings all people together. Her 
career bears testimony to the truth of 
that idea as her life’s work did a great 
deal to help bring diverse cultures closer 
together.” 

Te Ata, which means “bearer of 
the morning,” was named Oklahoma’s 
first State Treasure in 1987 and is also a 
member of the Oklahoma Hall of Fame 
and the Chickasaw Hall of Fame. 

The film’s progress can be followed 
at www.TeAtaMovie.com, on Facebook 
at www.facebook.com/TeAtaMovie 
and Instagram at http://instagram.com/ 
TeAtaMovie. 

-Source: Chickasaw.net 

Gambling bill may halt 
Singapore online gaming 

SINGAPORE — The Remote 
Gambling Bill will, if passed, outlaw all 
forms of gambling activity via the Internet, 
telephone or any other platform that 
facilitates communication in Singapore. 
The bill was tabled in Parliament Sept. 8. 

Passage of the bill would pull the 
plug on remote gambling in Singapore 
and clamp down on all online gambling 
stakeholders from punters, to middlemen 
such as betting agents, as well as online 
gaming operators and syndicates. 

There is not expected to be much 
opposition to the passing of the bill, but 
some eyebrows have been raised over the 
exemptions written into the proposed anti- 
online gambling laws, which leave the 



door open for just one entity: Singapore 
Pools, a state-owned lottery and gambling 
operator. 

Singapore Pools is owned by 
Singapore Totalisator Board, a statutory 
board under the Ministry of Finance. It 
currently operates three lottery games - 
TOTO, 4D and Singapore Sweep - and is 
the sole legal bookmaker and totalisator 
for football and motor racing betting. 

A not-for-profit organization, 
Singapore Pools’ purpose is to provide 
Singaporeans with a legal avenue to 
gamble, while countering the illegal 
betting syndicates. 

The Ministry of Home Affairs (MHA) 
said websites that “provide, facilitate 
or advertise remote gambling” may be 
blocked, and financial institutions will be 
instructed to block transfers to accounts 
linked to persons involved in unlawful 
remote gambling activities. 

Regardless of where the bet is placed 
or where the remote gambling operator is 
located, individuals who gamble online or 
via the phone face a fine of up to $4,000 
(U.S. dollars) and six months in jail. Those 
who facilitate remote gambling face fines 
of between $16,000 and $160,000, and up 
to five years in jail. 

Parties outside Singapore that provide 
remote gambling services to Singapore- 
based gamblers can be fined between 
$16,000 and $400,000 and jailed up to 
seven years. 

In addition, parties who invite or 
facilitate people younger than age 21 in 
remote gambling, and parties who employ 
or engage youth in the provision of remote 
gambling services, such as the distribution 
of prize money, will face a separate penalty 
of between $16,000 and $240,000 and up 
to six years in jail. 

-Source: The Establishment Post 

River Rock woes mount as 
casino revenue is cut in half 

GEYSERVILLE, Calif. — Blaming 
competition from the nearby bigger, 
glitzier Graton Resort and Casino, the Dry 
Creek Rancheria Band of Porno Indians 
announced a 50 percent drop in revenue 
at River Rock, Sonoma County’s first 
Indian casino, since Graton’s opening. 
Tribal leaders say the Graton casino has 
caused them to default on payments to 
investors and miss a $3.5 million payment 
to Sonoma County. 

Graton, owned by the Federated 
Indians of Graton Rancheria and operated 
by Station Casinos, opened in November 
2013, after securing $825 million to fund 
the project, the greatest amount ever 
financed for an Indian casino. River Rock 
Casino opened in 2002. 

-Source: The Press Democrat 

Quapaws expand Ag program 
at casino restaurant 

QUAPAW, Okla. — The Quapaw 
Tribe of Oklahoma is expanding their 
agricultural program by producing honey, 
bison, produce and cattle and supplying 
food to their signature Red Oak Steakhouse 
at the Tribe’s Downstream Casino Resort. 

The 3,240-member Tribe recently 
increased the size of their cattle herd 
by 140 Angus cattle and plans to serve 
Angus beef by the beginning of next year, 
according to FourStatesHomePage.com. 

-Source: Indianz.com 

Group protests Washington 
mascot game 

HOUSTON — A small group of 
Native Americans protested the name 
of the Washington Redskins outside the 
Houston Texans’ stadium before the teams 
met in the season opener Sept. 7. The 
group held signs voicing their distaste 
for Washington’s nickname. One read, 
“R-word = N-Word” while another read, 
“Indians are Human Beings Not Mascots.” 

Juan Mancias, a member of the 
Carrizo Tribe of Texas, was quoted by 
the Associated Press as saying: “This is a 
racist name and it should not be used.” 

There has been a push for Washington 
owner Dan Snyder to change the mascot 
and some publications no longer use it. 

-Source: Associated Press 

Native Porno basket brings 
$23,000 at auction 

SANTA FE, N.M. — Among 900 
lots of Western and Native art, American 
Indian artifacts and related collectibles, 
this year’s Best of Santa Fe Auction 
featured the $23,000 sale of a large, 
museum-quality, twined, conical-shaped 
traditional Porno burden basket adorned 
with fine red fern geometric designs. 

Made circa 1 890, it was easily the top 
lot of the auction, which grossed $464,000 
in sales of baskets, prehistoric pottery 
pieces, dazzling hand-crafted jewelry and 
wonderful artworks. 

A hand-wrought Charles Loloma 
Hopi belt buckle (circa 1980s), with raised 
and carved stones and a silver back, was 
the auction’s second top lot, bringing in 
$6,325. 

-Source: ArtFixDaily.com 

- Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Expo focuses on fruitful futures 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Beverly Bidney 


Students review brochures for Montverde Academy during the Sept. 5 Education Expo at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


HOLLYWOOD — The Sept. 5 
Education Expo at Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood showed 
attendees a world of opportunities awaiting 
them post-graduation. 

More than 50 Tribal departments, 
K-12 schools, tutoring companies and 
colleges distributed information about their 
programs to students and their parents, who 
came from every reservation. 

Education advisers offered advice, 
while workshops taught students how 
to dress for success, write a resume and 
master public speaking. Seminole Media 
Productions also held a workshop that 
detailed video production and cutting-edge 
technology for those interested in pursuing 
careers in media. 

“We want all Tribal members to have 
a good understanding of all the services 
education provides,” said Veronica 
Ramsundar, Higher Education program 
manager. “Students can learn about various 
opportunities available after graduation.” 

The Expo also featured guest speakers 
to inspire students to continue their 
educations. 

Actor Saginaw Grant, of the Sac and 
Fox Nation, spoke about the importance 
of culture and tradition, and Miami Heat 
head coach Erik Spoelstra spoke about his 
passion for heritage, family, education and 
basketball. 

“My parents knew they could educate 
me through basketball,” said Spoelstra, a 
Filipino- American. “They forced me to do 
my homework and keep up my GPA or I 
couldn’t play this beautiful game I love.” 

Basketball teaches discipline, 
commitment, accountability and teamwork, 
said Spoelstra, who has led the Miami Heat 
to two championships since taking the reins 
in 2008. 

“But you can’t play unless you go to 
school,” he said. “They go hand in hand. 
My dream was basketball - yours may be 
something else. Find something that inspires 
you and chase that dream. Education is the 
pathway to all of your dreams.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
addressed the future leaders of the Tribe by 
emphasizing the importance of supporting 


BIG CYPRESS — Garden time looks 
a little like recess at Ahfachkee School. 

Children sing, laugh, get dirty and 
sweaty. They even gobble snacks. 

But for garden instructor Maxine Gilke 
and the school’s 148 students, the 0.25-acre 
backyard patch that blooms year-round 
with veggies, fruits and herbs is an outdoor 
learning laboratory. 

Established by several Big Cypress 
elders including Agnes Cypress and Thomas 
Billie, the garden had been an elective class 
tended by Gilke and students for about nine 
years. This school year, it is mandatory 
for high school students and an official 
part of the cultural curriculum across all 


themselves by getting an education. 

“School teaches you how to learn,” he 
said. “Then you can go into any field you 
want. Keep your mind open to what you 
are comfortable doing and make a career of 
that.” 

Students, who received an excused 
absence from school to attend the Expo, 
came to the event for various reasons, but 
all were thinking ahead. Anthony Gentry, 
13, a home-schooled seventh- grader, is 
interested in media and video production. 
He attended to learn about different 
schools. Dorian Jumper, 17, an llth-grader 


grades, said Jeannette Cypress, director of 
Traditional Preservation. 

“First we say the words,” Gilke said 
bolstering the students’ native Mikasuki 
language. 

Esh-pah-sha-ke for rake. Cha-pa-le for 
hoe. And honogut for green to describe the 
vibrant color that saturates the living scene. 
Work in the garden begins after children 
recite the Seminole Pledge and sing a 
welcome song, both in Mikasuki. 

According to definition via the 
University of Florida Institute of Food and 
Agriculture Sciences’ extension program, 
the sprawling space is deemed a community 
garden because the work and yield is 
shared by community members. But by its 
very roots, the Ahfachkee garden is Tribal 
tradition, culture, history and necessary for 


at the Miccosukee School, was looking for 
technical colleges and information about 
ROTC. 

“I came to see colleges and prepare for 
my future,” said Elisah Billie, 14, a ninth- 
grader at Ahfachkee School. “I’m looking 
for a web design school.” 

Schools showcased included 
Dartmouth College, Florida Gulf Coast 
University, Florida Atlantic University, 
Johnson & Wales University, Broward 
College, Nova Southeastern University and 
St. Thomas University. Tribal departments 
on hand included Native Learning Center, 


self-sustenance. 

Cultural curriculum specialist Mary 
Jene Koenes said early Florida Seminoles 
typically planted gardens 1 or more miles 
away from encampments that came under 
frequent Army attacks throughout the 
Seminole Wars. 

Families could abandon camps 
suddenly without losing their source of 
nourishment. 

“The gardens were always there to 
sustain them,” Koenes said. “Nowadays, 
too, a child who learns to grow food will 
survive.” 

Gilke said farming is in her blood. Her 
grandmother and father were crop laborers 
who endured back-breaking labor but taught 
her growing techniques and plant uses 
similar to those used for Tribal medicine. 


Information Technology, Seminole Police 
Department and Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
knows the importance of investing in Tribal 
youth. 

“We were the generation who had to 
learn English,” Rep. Frank said. “These 
young people will help ensure our future 
role in Indian Country.” 

For more information about the 
Education Department, visit its new website 
at http://education.semtribe.com/. 

+ See more EXPO coverage on page 3B 


Gilke worked nearly two decades 
for U.S. Sugar before taking a job at the 
Last Chance Ranch where she trained 
incarcerated juveniles how to grow and 
cook their own food. 

“We taught them how to live off the 
land,” Gilke said. 

The work is hard, said Ahfachkee 1 0th- 
grader Uriah Waggerby as he gathered wood 
to be burned for ash to enrich the garden soil. 
Gilke said Uriah is one of the more devoted 
student gardeners who provides much of the 
labor, including tilling and harvesting. 

Uriah said gardening is his favorite 
time of day. 

“It’s something to do every day and 
somewhere to be that is beautiful to see. The 
only bad day is a rainy day - but that’s good 
for the plants,” Uriah said. 

A Sept. 12 tour boasted newly planted 
rows of carrots, collard greens, hot peppers 
and tomatoes. Already rooting were squash, 
sunflowers and onions, while snap peas and 
avocados were short weeks from ripe and 
ready to eat. 

The garden is like gumbo: “A little bit 
of everything,” Gilke said. 

And it’s personal from Charlie Frye’s 
3 -year-old guava tree to an aloe patch 
planted by Gray sun Billie in memory of a 
beloved relative. Every row is tagged with 
the names of the plant and the children who 
toiled to get the job done. 

A salsa section cultivates ingredients 
that eventually get chopped and diced for 
an unofficial peer review that lauds the best 
salsa maker at the school. Last year, Damien 
Fish took the distinction. 

“Some like it hot, some like it not hot,” 
Damien said. 

Some fruits and vegetable never make 
it out of the garden, Gilke said. On a recent 
garden tour, black-eyed peas were plucked 
and devoured on the spot. 

Lemon grass and aloe flourish year- 
round. Basil, thyme, mint and other herbs 
are bountiful and picked for daily use to 
flavor meats, vegetables and tea. Cotton 
grows from pretty pink petals into fuzzy 
bolls. Carrots are wildly anticipated. 

“We love carrots,” said a group of 
sixth-graders all at once. And they love 
carrot juice as much as sugar cane - of 
which they will have their fill by the end of 
the school year. 

Every year brings unexpected 
blessings, Gilke said. Last year, students 
boasted a 3 -pound apricot, a reoccurrence 
of a pumpkin vine that blooms fruit atop a 

+ See GARDEN on page 5B 


Novice artists 
travel world on 
a paintbrush 

BYEILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A blank sheet of 
paper became a magic carpet to Mexico 
during a recent Tour de Art Club project 
at the Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club. 

Eight members of the new afterschool 
club on Sept. 11 water colored, magic 
markered and penciled El Sol y La Luna, 
a symbol of the indigenous Huichol 
people, in their own way while learning 
about artistic similarities that link the 
world. 

“For all people, whether they are 
Seminole, African-American or Hispanic 
or other, arts and crafts are somewhat 
similar because every piece has purpose 
and a story,” said Boys & Girls Club 
counselor Dayana Calvo Driggs, who 
leads the art club. 

In the traditional Aztec piece, the 
circle that envelopes the center represents 
the cycle of life. The sun symbolizes 
female warmth and sustenance; the moon 
indicates men and gravity, Calvo Driggs 
said. 

Though club members were 
encouraged to recreate the artwork using 
colors that best represented their own 
interpretations of what the sun and moon 
represent, few strayed from the original 
piece. 

“I think the colors should be the way 
they already are,” Miki Cypress said. 


“For all people, 
whether they 
are Seminole, 
African-American 
or Hispanic 
or other, arts 
and crafts are 
somewhat similar 
because every 
piece has purpose 
and a story.” 

- Dayana Calvo Driggs, 
Boys & Girls Club counselor 


Throughout the hour-long activity, 
children learned that color interpretations 
cross many cultures because certain 
colors reveal or evoke particular innate 
human emotions and values. Most noted 
the El Sol y La Luna color meanings 
on a separate sheet of paper: black for 
protection, blue for peace, brown for 
mother Earth and friendship, red for 
deep emotions like love and orange for 
abundance. 

Calvo Driggs said future Tour de Art 
Club meetings will explore a different 
continent or country every week. Children 
can expect to visit Africa through Tribal 
masks and Australia via art that reveals 
the Aborigines’ spiritual value of the 
earth. 

“We’ll go to Russia, Asia and all 
around the world to learn a little more 
about art from every part of the globe,” 
Calvo Driggs said. 



Eileen Soler 

Edie Robbins captures her creativity on paper 
at the Sept. 11 Tour de Art Club meeting. 



Eileen Soler 

Damien Fish uses a hoe to drag out a trench for zucchini seeds at the Ahfachkee School garden, while fellow student Precious Jimmie and garden 
instructor Maxine Gilke lend moral support. 


Student garden feeds bellies, brains 

Outdoor class becomes part of Ahfachkee School curriculum for all students 

BY EILEEN J50LER 

Staff Reporter 
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Seminole sumos take over Boys & Girls Club 




Beverly Bidney 

Jaden Bankston and C.J. Osceola jostle for dominance during a sumo wrestling match at the Hollywood Boys & 
Girls Club Japanese-themed celebration that marked the end of monthly activities. 


Beverly Bidney 

Lance Howard has a good laugh after Charles ‘Tutu’ Osceola goes down during a hilarious sumo match at the 
Hollywood Boys & Girls Club Sept. 4. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tanier Gore outfits Lance Howard in a sumo helmet before the sumo wrestling tournament. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jaden Bankston and C.J. Osceola compete as Anthony Gentry 
watches during the sumo wrestling tournament. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The ancient sport of 
sumo wrestling was embraced by the Hollywood 
Boys & Girls Club Sept. 4 with bouts to determine 
which young competitor would emerge victorious. 

The 2,000-year-old sport was the highlight of 
a Japan-themed, end-of-the-month celebration for 
community members. Revered throughout Japan, 
sumo originated in the Shinto religion; strict rules 
and traditions compel the sport and the lifestyle of 
the wrestlers. 

Seminole kids mimicked professional sumo 
wrestlers, or rikishi, by wearing large padded suits 
while trying to push each other out of the ring. 
Master of ceremonies Anthony Gentry, 13, made 
sure the event had the appropriate level of levity 
as he called bouts and helped competitors prepare. 

“Now put on the weave of truth,” he said as 
he secured a plastic helmet, which resembled the 
traditional sumo top-knot hairdo, on a competitor. 

Clad in padded armor, opponents faced off 
and the fun began - spectators and wrestlers 
broke out laughing when someone hit the mat. 
The fiercest competitor, C.J. Osceola, 13, went 
undefeated. 

“You bring great honor to your name,” emcee 
Anthony said. 
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Beverly Bidney 

SMP senior editor John Voth describes the evolution of animation from the earliest zoetrope to 
Disney’s Mickey Mouse to the most current motion capture technology during the Seminole Media 
Productions Workshop Sept. 5 at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


SMP workshop reveals how 
it’s done behind the scenes 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Dozens of kids 
gained an inside view of the media industry 
and cutting-edge technology during the 
Seminole Media Productions Workshop 
Sept. 5. 

The eighth annual event was held 
in conjunction with the Education 
Department’s Education Expo to give youth 
interested in pursuing careers in media a 
taste of the industry. 

“We thought it was a success,” said 
Sasha Cancel, SMP production specialist. 
“Students were intrigued by what we 
presented and a few came up to us afterward 
to ask how they can learn more.” 

During the workshop, senior editor 
John Voth and videographer Fred Mullins 
took the students through the history of 
animation from the mid- 1800s zoetrope to 
today’s motion capture technology. 

Using Adobe software that included 
Photoshop, Illustrator, After Effects and 
Premiere, SMP created an animated cartoon 
depicting the Seminole legend of the Little 
Frog. 

The cartoon demonstrates how 
modern-day technology can help pass down 
the traditions of the Tribe, and attendees 
learned how the cartoon was created. 

Attendees were also introduced to the 
iClone software, which uses state-of-the- 
art motion capture technology to create 
animations. They stood in front of a motion 
sensor and watched as their motions were 
mimicked by a digital avatar on a projection 
screen. 

“The SMP workshop was the most 


interesting,” said Darren Cypress, 15, an 
Ahfachkee School ninth-grader who wants 
to be a director. “I’m trying to get into 
photography. It amazes me how you can 
capture things on a little memory card.” 

Another goal of the workshop was to 
share information on video production and 
what it takes to produce a professional- 
quality video. The SMP crew introduced 
its newly launched website Native 
Driven Network (NDN), which produces 
documentaries and covers local, national 
and international stories. The process was 
described in detail, starting from story ideas 
to interviews, editing, music, graphics and 
voice-overs. 

“You have to be organized and 
stay focused,” said David Diaz, SMP 
videographer. “Production needs time 
management skills.” 

The SMP crew recently traveled to 
California to interview Saginaw Grant for a 
documentary titled “The Legacy of Saginaw 
Grant,” which is on YouTube. 

“It’s getting a lot of buzz,” Diaz said. 
“We are entering it in the American Indian 
Film Festival in California.” 

Students learned that jobs in video 
production include positions on both sides 
of the camera as videographers, on-air hosts 
and anchors. SMP’s Communications and 
Business Marketing Departments shared 
information with attendees interested in 
reporting, photography and graphic design. 

“You get in-depth information and 
tell stories,” said Ishma Fray, SMP audio 
specialist. “You learn a lot. These stories 
matter, and it’s a great thing knowing 
something is out there that you helped 
create.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Students listen to presentations about cutting-edge technology during the Seminole Media 
Productions Workshop at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Native actor Saginaw Grant 
offers advice to Tribal youth 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Saginaw Grant’s 
distinguished face - aged, patient and wise 
- is instantly recognizable from movies 
and television. At 78, he is blessed with the 
wisdom that comes only with time. 

But Grant doesn’t live in the past. His 
mission is to ensure the future is filled with 
Native Americans who proudly promote 
their heritage and keep their culture alive. 

Grant spoke at the Education Expo 
Sept. 5 at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood. His message was 
aimed at youth but meant for adults to hear 
as well. 

“The responsibility of an elder is to 
pass on the traditions and culture of our 
people,” said Grant, a member of the Sac 
and Fox Nation. “Your responsibility is to 
listen to what your grandfather told you. 
Learn your language and do the things our 
people have done for centuries.” 

He believes Native American adults 
have neglected that responsibility and need 
to speak with youth more often. Grant talks 
about traditions and culture every chance 
he gets so they can be passed on to younger 
generations. 

He is also passionate about education 
and believes young adults should have 
careers, not jobs. 

“Find what you enjoy doing,” Grant 
said. “That’s your career, that’s what 
you need to do in life. Have a career, be 
somebody and be proud of who you are.” 

Grant’s acting career started 
accidentally more than 30 years ago. 
While attending a writing seminar near San 
Francisco, a director noticed him and asked 
if he would appear in a car commercial. He 
agreed and his Hollywood career began. 
His first movie was “War Party” in 1988. 
Since then, he has acted in television shows 
and movies, including “Breaking Bad” and 
“The Lone Ranger.” 

The recipient of the American Legacy 
Award from the San Diego Film Festival 
and the Lifetime Achievement Award from 
Oceanside International Film Festival, 
Grant has found success at his craft. He 
said the highlight of his career is meeting 
and connecting with people. 

“I didn’t want to be an actor, but it 
was given to me by the Creator,” he said. 
“I was raised to believe things happen in 
life to make you do what you do. Acting 
gives me the opportunity to continue what 
I do today.” 


Grant was impressed with the Seminole 
Tribe’s dedication to their children. 

“From what I’ve seen today, they 
are really making an effort to teach their 
children to have careers and give them 
every opportunity to go to school,” he said. 
“That’s what I like about the Seminole 
people; they are making an effort to 
teach their children to want to improve 
themselves.” 

Tribal students absorbed Grant’s 
advice. 

“He told us to listen to our elders,” said 
Raevin Frank, 17, a junior at University 
School in Davie. “It made me feel like I 
need to know more about my culture and 
ask my grandfather to teach me things.” 

“He’s a great role model for young 
kids,” added Janay Cypress, 16, a 
sophomore at University School in Davie. 
“You forget we are part of a large group of 
proud people. Even as an actor, he stays 
true to who he is.” 

Grant met with Tribal leaders, 
including Hollywood Board Rep. Steve 
Osceola, Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr., Tribal Secretary LaVonne 


Kippenberger and Princess Committee 
Chairwoman Wanda Bowers, and talked 
about the effect Europeans coming to North 
America had on Native Americans. 

“They took our religion and our 
language from us. They never apologized 
for the damage they did to our people,” 
Grant said. “We prayed to one God all our 
lives. That’s why we didn’t kill Columbus 
when he came here; instead we tried to help 
him. That’s our philosophy, to help each 
other, and that’s the message our young 
people need to have today.” 

Grant plans to pursue an apology from 
the U.S. government, similar to the one 
the Canadian government made to its First 
Nations in 2008. 

But Grant doesn’t dwell on the 
negative. 

“Say to yourself when you wake up, 
‘Today’s going to be a good day,”’ he said. 
“Don’t focus on the negative. We all know 
right from wrong; we just need to do the 
right thing.” 

Grant looks forward to the future, but 
with no specific plans. 

“Something will come up; it always 
does,” he said. “Something meaningful; it’s 
what the Creator has for me.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Native American actor Saginaw Grant addresses the crowd at the Education Expo Sept. 5 at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 



Beverly Bidney 

Native American actor Saginaw Grant poses with students and Education Department employees Sept. 5 at the Education Expo in Hollywood. 



JUDITH A._HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 


Put jour sight in the hands of 


The Most Trusted 
Team Of Experts 
In The Areal 



Diabetic Retinopathy Prevention & Treatment • Cataract Surgery • Macular Degeneration Treatments 
Blepharoplasty (Eyelid Lifts) • LASIK Vision Corrections • Optical Shop & Contacts • Eye Exams 


Dr. David C. Brown, J/ D, FACS (Founder St^Medical Director) 

863.983.9105 

820 W. Sugarland Hwy. in Clewiston 
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Announcements * 


Notice of Availability of the Environmental 
Assessment and Finding of No Significant Impact 


AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs 

ACTION: Notice of Availability 

SUMMARY: The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida (Tribe) is currently evaluating a 
small community development project on 
the Hollywood Reservation in Broward 
County, Florida. The project consists of 
the construction of six single family homes 
and associated road paving and drainage 
improvements. The proposed project is 
located off of South Road, Hollywood 
Reservation. 

Broward County (Township 5 1 South, 
Range 41 East, Section 01&02). To move 
forward with the project the Tribe will 
potentially need various approvals from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). Due to the 
need for federal approvals, this project was 
reviewed in accordance with the National 


Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and the 
National Historic Preservation Act. 

The BIA has reviewed and adopted 
the Environmental Assessment (EA), dated 
August 2014, prepared by the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Environmental Resource 
Management Department, to determine 
the environmental impacts that may result 
from the project. The EA is well written 
and considers all potential impacts to the 
human environment that may be associated 
with the project. 

Based on review of the EA and 
supporting documentation, the BIA has 
made a Finding of No Significant Impact 
(FONSI) for the proposed project. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of 
Availability that the EA and FONSI for 
the project are available for public review. 


This FONSI is a finding on environmental 
effects, not a decision to proceed with an 
action, therefore cannot be appealed. You 
may obtain a copy of the EA and FONSI 
from the BIA Eastern Regional Office or 
the Environmental Resources Management 
Department of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, 6365 Taft Street, Suite 3008, 
Hollywood, FL 33024, telephone (954) 
965-4380. 

For further information please contact 
Chet McGhee, Regional Environmental 
Scientist, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Eastern 
Regional Office, 545 Marriott Drive, Suite 
700, Nashville, TN 37214, telephone (615) 
564-6830. 

Joanna Blackhair 
Acting Director, Eastern Region 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Date: September 5, 2014 




Photo courtesy of Ahfachkee School 

Congratulations to ninth-grader Troy Cantu for winning 
the Ahfachkee Sweater Shirt Give Away held Sept. 5 
at Education Expo 2014. Troy lives on the Big Cypress 
Reservation and attends Ahfachkee School. 


And the WINNER is ... 


Happy Birthday, DarRick C. 
Nelson-Williams 


Hey Ricky, 

Em extremely blessed to have you as 
my son and in my life. You have brought me 
so much joy and happiness. I’m very proud 
of you ... I’m proud to be your mommy. 
Life has been good to us despite all the 
obstacles. We are still here together - only 
growing stronger. I hope I make you proud 


as well. So let’s continue to be strong and 
move forward. Enjoy this life we are given 
to make all our dreams come true. Mom has 
your back. 

I love you, son, and always will. 

Love your mom, 

Carolee J. Nelson- Watkins 


Job opening 


Johns Family Enterprises (JFE) 
is currently recruiting for an Office 
Administrator for our new composting 
facility in Brighton, Florida. This position 
will lead all administrative functions of the 
facility, as well as coordinate deliveries of 
incoming and outgoing products. 

Key responsibilities for this role will 
be: 

•Coordinating and monitoring office 
operations to ensure company requirements 
are sufficiently met on a daily basis. 

•Coordinating compost deliveries 
and intake material deliveries based on 
production and sales schedules, while 
adhering to DOT regulations. 

•Resolving operational problems 
related to customer service, accounting 
procedures and computer systems 

•Troubleshooting and resolving any 
computer problems by communicating 


with computer vendors and handling onsite 
solutions. 

•Conducting bookkeeping activities. 
The successful candidate will possess: 
•Associate’s degree in business 
administration or related field 

•A minimum of 5 years office 
administration experience 

•Proficiency in MS Word products 
•Proficiency in Quickbooks 
•Dispatching and DOT regulation 
experience, knowledge is preferred 

Interested applicants should send 
resumes to: 

Robin Jones 

Human Resources Manager 
McGill Environmental Systems 
634 Christian Chapel Church Road 
New Hill, NC 27562 
rjones@mcgillcompost.com 
Fax: 919-362-1141 


Upcoming Seminole Tribe events 


CPR training available 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue will 
hold CPR training classes Nov. 19 at the 
Public Safety Building/Fire Station No. 2 
in Big Cypress and Nov. 20 at the Tribal 
Headquarters auditorium in Hollywood. 
Tribal employee classes are from 9 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. Classes for Tribal members and 
spouses are from 1 to 4 p.m. 


For more information call 863-983- 
2150, ext. 12049 (Big Cypress) or 954- 
966-6300 (Hollywood) or email Reagan 
Bauman, fire inspector/public educator, at 
ReaganBauman@semtribe.com. 

Benefit golf tournament 

The fifth annual Seminoles in Recovery 
Red Ribbon Benefit Golf Classic will be 


held Oct. 25 at Clewiston Country Club. A 
shotgun start will be at 8 a.m. Cost is $400 
for foursomes or $100 for singles. Proceeds 
will benefit the sixth annual Florida Native 
American Recovery Convention. 

For more information and to pre- 
register call Helene Buster, 863-228-0829; 
Tommy McGee, 954-553-1946; Fred 
Mullins, 239-867-3480; or Debra Ray, 
863-228-0900. 


Seminole Tribune Deadlines 

Month 

Issue Date 

Deadline 

October 

Friday, Oct. 31 

Wednesday, Oct. 15 

November 

Friday, Nov. 28 

Wednesday, Nov. 12 

December 

Wednesday, Dec. 31 

Wednesday, Dec. 10 


“Happy Birthday, Justin (our 
Man of Iron). With love, your 

family who 
misses you 
and loves you 

always!” 

“A warrior is not just a matter of the 
physical, but also of the spiritual, and the 
mental He must persistently attain knowledge 
to achieve success in victory. For being 
successful is not enough for God, but only 
man desires significance. For faith without 
works falls short, is not enough. Victory 
loves preparation and preparation leads to 
“victory. ” 

By Justin “Jay” Campos (I am 
Melchizedek) 
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I MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy 
(954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 

24 hours • 
Speedy Release 
• Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 
31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 
33311 
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THRIFTARELLA'S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www , thriftarellas .com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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Making education a mission: Stephanie Hiatt 



Photo courtesy of Stephanie Hiatt 

Stephanie Hiatt poses with her sons, Lucas, Tyler and Caleb, and husband, Jon. 


Editor ’s note: The following was 
published in the Education Departments 
Higher Education August newsletter and 
reprinted at the request of Stephen Bowers. 

Stephanie Hiatt, daughter of Stephen 
Bowers, recently went through the rigorous 
admissions process in applying to the 
doctoral program at Hamline University 
and was accepted into the program. This 
is a remarkable achievement as only 2 
to 3 percent of the U.S. population has a 
doctorate degree. At the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, records show three members have 
graduated with a doctorate degree since 
1965. 

The Education Department had the 
opportunity to interview Stephanie to learn 
more about her and her desire to continue 
her education. Here is what she had to say: 

Can you share with us a little bit 
about your education background and 
work experience? 

After high school, I decided to attend 
the University of Sioux Falls in South 
Dakota where I graduated with a B.A. 
Following college graduation, I got married 
and moved to Scottsdale, Arizona where I 
taught third grade and coached high school 
volleyball. After three years, my husband 
and I moved back to Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, and I taught fifth grade and was the 
assistant volleyball coach at the University 
of Sioux Falls. During the summers, I took 
classes and graduated with my master’s in 
Educational Leadership in 2003. When my 
husband and I started a family, I decided to 
take a break from teaching and be a stay-at- 
home mom. Until a year ago, I have been 
a full-time mom to three boys. Last year, 
I went back to teach in our Sioux Falls 
School District as the fifth grade English 
Language Arts teacher in the Spanish 


Immersion Program. 

What prompted you to consider 
pursuing a doctorate degree? 

As Tribal members, we have been 
blessed with an incredible opportunity for 
free higher education and we should take 
advantage of it. Ever since I became a 
teacher, I have always loved learning more 
about methods and strategies for teaching 
children. I have a desire to be a leader in 
my field, and I would like to influence and 
educate future teachers. 

How do you plan to utilize the degree? 

My short-term plan is to teach 
prospective teachers at the University of 


Sioux Falls. My long-term goal is to return 
back to the Hollywood Reservation and 
work in the Higher Education Department. 

Why do you feel education is an 
important part of our Tribal member 
development? 

Everything begins with education. In 
order to do anything well in life, you must 
have an education. Our Tribe is in a very 
exciting season and as Tribal members 
we have an enormous responsibility to 
continue to make good decisions for our 
Tribe. Education is the secret ingredient 
to helping and assisting Tribal members 
protect the future of our Tribe. 


FUN FACTS ABOUT STEPHANIE: 

If I could bottle my personality what would 
the label read: Laid-back. 

My theme song is: “Difference Maker” by 
NeedtoBreathe. 

If I were a superhero, I would be: Wonder 
Woman. 

The movie version of my life should be 
titled: “As Good As it Gets” or “A Few Good 
Men” (I live with my husband and three boys). 

Something I said I’d never do but did 

anyway was: Run a marathon. 

Two things I can’t live without are: Diet 
Coke and exercise. 

My favorite physical activity is: I love 
competing in triathlons and playing beach 
volleyball. 

One thing I love that everyone else dislikes 

is: When I get back to Florida, I honestly love 
and miss the smell of the orange peels burning. 

If I could have a dinner party and invite 
any four people, dead or alive, the guest list 

would be: Bono from U2, Julia Roberts, Jesus 
and Oprah Winfrey. 

The first thing I do when I wake up is: Press 
the snooze button. 

One thing people are surprised to find out 
about me is: I’m really scared of heights. 

The last concert I went to was: 

NeedtoBreathe. 

My favorite TV show to watch is: “The 
Tonight Show Starring Jimmy Fallon.” 


Two students 
inducted into 
national honor 
societies 

STAFF REPORT 

John Osceola, a 15-year-old student 
at Archbishop Edward A. McCarthy High 
School, was recently selected to become 
a member of the National Society of 
High School Scholars (NSHSS). The 
society recognizes top scholars who have 
demonstrated outstanding leadership, 
scholarship and community commitment. 

“On behalf of NSHSS, I am honored 
to recognize the hard work, sacrifice and 
commitment that John has demonstrated 
to achieve this exceptional level of 
academic excellence,” said Claes Nobel, 
NSHSS founder and chairman. “John is 
now a member of a unique community of 
scholars - a community that represents our 
very best hope for the future.” 

Formed in 2002, NSHSS has more 
than 1 million members in more than 1 60 
countries. Membership entitles students 
to scholarship opportunities, academic 
competitions and free events, among 
others. 

Faith Osceola, a 13-year-old student 
at AEF Schools in Fort Lauderdale, was 
accepted into the school’s National Junior 
Honor Society Chapter. For students to 
qualify, they must have a GPA above a 3.5 
and must have good behavior. 

John and Faith Osceola are the 
children of Gem and Linda Osceola. 


Brighton students celebrate 
grandparents with luncheon 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Alice Sweat poses for a picture with granddaughter Joleyne Nunez during 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Grandparents Day luncheon Sept. 5. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Quincy Sampson and grandmother Sarah Sampson share a happy moment 
during Grandparents Day. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School student Jayleigh Braswell enjoys 
lunch with her grandmother Kay Braswell Sept. 5 for Grandparents 
Day. Every year the school invites grandparents to lunch to recognize 
and honor them. 



Eileen Soler 

Keithana Osceola-Onco admires the hearty yield of an avocado tree at the Ahfachkee garden. 


♦ GARDEN 

From page 1 B 


chickee roof, and a new scattered 
batch of volunteer edibles that 
include a papaya tree and asparagus. 

Sometimes class wraps up in the 
cafeteria kitchen. 

Last year kids helped make 
pumpkin bread and potato fries. 

Recently, kids picked avocado 
for homemade guacamole that was 
served at the school salad bar. 

First-grader Layne Andrews said 
the best part of planting the garden is 
watching it grow. 

“You get flowers or food and 
sometimes you get both,” Layne said. 
Like the native cranberry hibiscus 
with petals that color tea and leaves 
that taste like sweet lettuce. 

Classmate Savannah Cypress 
has a bittersweet opinion about the 
Ahfachkee garden. 

“It’s good to grow food so we 
can grow up and be strong, but it’s 
too bad we can’t grow macaroni,” 
she said. 



Eileen Soler 

Chelsey Alvarado and Uriah Waggerby help garden 
instructor Maxine Gilke pick weeds from seedling 
plants in the school’s garden. 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

289580 

2007 

CHEVROLET SEDAN 

IMPALA 

86,788 

Fair 

$2,405.05 

5G0174 

N/A 

DITCH WITCH TRENCHER 

1010 W/R 

N/A 

Poor 

$400.00 

21581 

NA 

DITCH WITCH TRAILER 

S1A 

N/A 

Poor 

$200.00 

371892 

NA 

LARGE KOHLER DIESEL GENERATOR W/ FUEL TANK 

150A0ZJ01 

N/A 

Poor 

$4,800.00 

73851 

NA 

HOOD L0ADER/SLASHER/W00D TUB GRINDER 

HD 12/7000 

N/A 

Poor 

$10,400.00 

4EX335 

NA 

SCAT TURNER MULCHER AERATOR 

481 

50 

Fair 

$11,000.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed 
Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets, (Registration is required) 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg Sf Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, FPO r s, 
POS, Medicare, Auto insurance. 



FREE spinal EXAM 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in l he Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHEH PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR F1AYMENT HAS A RK3HTTQ REFUSE TO PAY, CANCEL RAYMEMT, OH BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FDR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION. 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 1 % HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE OH REDUCED FEE SERVICE. EXAMINATION, OH TREATMENT. 
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Law Offices of 

Roger P. Foley, P.A. 


1/1/e Don'tJ udge - 1/1/e Defend!® 


www.LAWYERFOLEY.com 
FREE 30 minute consultation 
Hablamos Espanol 

© Video Conference 
Available 


Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave., #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

(954)467-2946 


Palm Beach 
901 N. Olive Ave. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 

(561)746-7076 


Serving ALL Tribal communities! 


• Criminal Defense Cases 

• Drivers License Suspensions 

• Driving Under The Influence 

• Drug Charges 

• Seal/Expunge Records 

• Injunctions/Restraining Orders 

• All Misdemeanor/Felony Cases 

• Violation of Probation 

Fair Prices! 


Personal Injury Cases 

Auto Accidents 

Motorcycle Accidents 

Truck Accidents 

Traffic Infractions 

Bicycle Accidents 

Spinal Cord Injury 

Slip/Fall Accidents 

All Serious Bodily Injury Cases 



“I eat from the garden 
because I want to 

Stay healthy.”- Miss Rabbit 



Rediscover the beloved Eagle Books, filled 
with positive messages about traditional 
ways, physical activity, and healthy foods. 
NEW to the series are adventure novels for 
youth and an Eagle Books Toolkit with free 
downloads for your classroom, health fair, 
camp, and family fun. 


Seventeen tribal programs 
are striving to restore local, 
traditional foods and prevent 
type 2 diabetes through the 
Traditional Foods Project 
sponsored by the CDC’s 
Native Diabetes Wellness 
Program. Stories and 
information can be found at 
http://bit.ly/traditionalfoods 


Free Toolkit Downloads 

http://bit.ly/ebtoolkit 


Free Eagle Books 

Families: http://bit.ly/ordereb or 
1-800-CDC-INFO (800-232-4636) 

Classrooms: http://bit.ly/ihsordereb 


Eagle Books 

Produced by CDC’s Native 
Diabetes Wellness Program, 
the Eagle Books use traditional 
ways and the wisdom of a wise 
eagle to inspire young readers 
to find joy in physical activity, 
eating healthy foods, and 
learning about health and type 
2 diabetes prevention. 
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Native American Contractors Association 

BusinessWusinest 

Conference & Expcg 

Golf Tournament, | , Spa Event, 


November 10-13, 2014 - Palm Springs, CA 
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Go to www.NATIVECONTRACTORS.org 
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Legends light up the court at 
Tigertail basketball tournament 


Life as a 
Seminole on 
the No. 1 team 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Appropriately, 
the kind of story that legends are made of 
emerged from the Legends Division at the 
seventh annual Tigertail Brothers Memorial 
Basketball Tournament. 

A team that used only four players 
- including one who played barefoot - 
managed to win a championship. 

Three women’s teams and five men’s 
teams in the 40-and-over category vied 
for Legends’ titles on opening night of the 
Sept. 1 8-20 tournament held in memory of 
brothers Malcolm and Duane Tigertail in 
Big Cypress. 

The tournament, which included 
younger adult teams for its final two days, 
resumed following a one-year hiatus due 
to last year’s renovations at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 

The Hollywood Heat found their 
scoring touch in the second half to win the 
men’s Legends championship in the waning 
seconds, but the women’s final featured 
even more drama as a short-handed Myra’s 
Team edged Just Playin, 24-21. 

Myra Jumper, of Big Cypress, 
assembled her team just before the 
tournament. Jumper played as did Beverly 
“Barefoot” Alumbaugh, of Big Cypress; 
Michelle Osceola, of Hollywood; and Diana 
Neal, of Orlando. 

A four-team roster meant there was 
extra real estate to cover. Plus, no substitutes 
meant no rest during all three games, but 
Myra’s Team was determined to overcome 
the obstacles. 

“I thought it would be a long shot, but 
we were going to go for it,” Jumper said. 

After opening with a loss in pool play to 
Just Playin, Myra’s Team rallied to top Real 
Legends, 25-22. Myra’s Team overcame an 
11-6 deficit to advance to the championship 
in a rematch against Just Playin. 

Just Playin held a 1 4- 1 0 lead at halftime 
and led 17-14 following a 3 -pointer from 
Stacy Jones, but Myra’s Team forged ahead 
behind a 3 -pointer and layup from Neal and 
a late layup from Jumper that sealed the 
victory. 

The low-scoring men’s championship 
game also was decided in the final seconds. 
The Hollywood Heat, coached by Kenneth 
Tommie who was unable to play because of 



Kevin Johnson 

Str8 Chillin’s Preston Baker, left, and Hollywood Heat’s Eric Osceola battle for the ball during a 
men’s Legends Division game during the Tigertail Brothers Memorial Basketball Tournament Sept. 
18 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. The Heat won the men’s division. 


an injury, led Str8 Chillin, 6-2, at halftime. 

With Preston Baker leading the charge, 
Str8 Chillin took the lead thanks to a 6-0 
spurt to start the second half. 

The game remained tight heading into 
the final minute. 

Arthur Thomas became the star of the 
night when he calmly sank a 3 -pointer that 
gave Hollywood Heat a 16-14 lead with 16 
seconds left. Thomas’ clutch basket turned 
out to be the final points of the game as the 
Heat defense stymied Str8 Chillin at the 
buzzer. 

Big Cypress finished in third place. 
During a break, players competed in a 
3 -point contest that was won by Just 
Playin’s Faye Cypress on the women’s side 
and Hollywood’s Eric Osceola on the men’s 
side. 

More champions were crowned 
Sept. 20. The Lady Bailers won the Adult 
women’s division. Kelcie’s Team was 
runner-up followed by Minnie’s Team. 
The Lord of the Plainz won the men’s 
championship game against Immokalee. 
Big Town finished third. 

All championship winners were 
presented umbrellas with the tournament 
logo. 

“They were getting bags year after 
year. I changed it this time,” said Minnie 
Tigertail, who started the tournament in 
2000 after the death of her son Malcolm in 
an automobile accident. Seven years later 
the name became the Tigertail Brothers 
Memorial Basketball Tournament after the 
death of Minnie’s son, Duane. 

Remembering Malcolm and Duane 
with a basketball tournament was a natural 
fit because they spent so much time on the 
courts. 

“They played basketball a lot,” Minnie 
said. “Every time someone put on a 
tournament, they were there.” 

The white tournament T-shirts, the 
umbrellas and several members of the 
Tigertail family in attendance as spectators 
and players served as reminders that the 
memories of Malcolm and Duane remain 
strong. 

Before she doled out prizes to the 
winners near midcourt, Minnie played in 
two games in the Legends Division for the 
Real Legends team, which finished third. 

+ See TIGERTAIL on page 2C 


Rodeo corrals kids for season finale 


BY EILEEN JOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena was the place to be during 
summer 2014 for junior rodeo kids, both 
Tribal and non-Tribal. In fact, it was the 
only place for children to compete in all of 
Collier, Hendry or Glades counties. 

“Programs for kids end when the school 
year ends. That’s why we are so thankful to 
the Tribe,” said Leslie Fulford, of Moore 
Haven, whose sons Hayne, 5, and Cross, 
7, were part of the second annual Youth 
Summer Series Rodeo. 

Rodeo director Ayze Henry said nearly 
250 kids saddled up for three monthly all- 
day Saturday events. Events included chute 
dogging, breakaway roping, barrel racing, 


team roping and dummy roping. Kids also 
tried their hand at goat tying and steer 
undecorating. Mutton, pony, calf and steer 
riding rounded out the competition. 

Several Tribal members finished in first 
place in their divisions. Lason Baker won 
for mutton busting; Lance Howard won 
pony riding in the 10-12 age group; Ahnie 
Jumper ran away on the breakaway; and 
Bryce Baker took it all for dummy roping in 
the 7-8 age group. 

In junior bull riding, several 
competitors managed to hold on for the 
required eight seconds but the top prize 
went to Travis Cornelius. For steer riding, 
Dayne Nors worthy took first place with 
Tribal members Jaytron Baker in second 
place and Hunter Howard in fourth. 

All first-place winners were awarded 


champion belt buckles. Second- through 
fifth-place winners received various hand- 
tooled leather prizes and other items for 
rodeo stock, including saddle pads and 
trophy ropes. 

Organized by Henry and rodeo office 
manager Earleen Rimes and sponsored by 
the Tribe, the June 28, July 26 and Aug. 
30 rodeos gave kids who do it for tun or 
lifestyle something to practice toward all 
summer long. A1 Curry, a 20-year veteran 
rodeo announcer who play-by-played the 
final event, said the Seminole program also 
keeps kids in the rodeo game. 

“We have to support kids who want 
to get a start in rodeo competition. It’s 
like sandlot baseball. Everyone has to start 
somewhere,” he said. 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 4C 



Eileen Soler 

Ahnie Jumper rides toward first place in the breakaway contest Aug. 30 during the second annual Youth Summer Series Rodeo at Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Arena. Ahnie won a belt buckle for breakaway overall in the three-part series. 


First-place winners 

Mutton busting: Lason Baker 

Pony riding (7-9): Carson Watford 

Pony riding (10-12): Lance Howard 

Calf riding (7-10): Bryson Crawford 

Steer riding (11-12): Dayne 
Nors worthy 

Jr. bulls: Travis Cornelius 

Chute dogging: Windall Tindall 

Steer undecorating: Rachel Caprio 

Breakaway: Ahnie Jumper 

Barrel racing (4-8): Hayden Davis 

Barrel racing (9-12): Faith John 

Team roping headers: Windall 
Tindall 

Team roping heelers: Hannah 
Englehart 

Dummy roping (5-6): Hayne Fulford 

Dummy roping (7-8): Bryce Baker 

Dummy roping (9-10): Lacey Nail 

Goat untying (7 and under): Harley 
Pryor 

Jr. goat tying (8-13): Faith John 
Sr. goat tying (14-18): Sara Sistrunk 


SUBMITTED BY JUSTIN M0 TL0W 
Florida State University 

The transition from Tampa to 
Tallahassee was actually easier than I 
thought. It helps having my sister Jessica 
up here. And also, one of my best friends, 
Corey Martinez who played with me at 
Tampa Catholic, moved up here the same 
time. So I’m all settled in and having a 
great time at school. My parents have been 
up to visit me. Homesickness hasn’t been 
a problem at all. 

Now the football transition, that’s a 
whole different story. Going from high 
school to college football is absolutely 
enormous. Imagine the very best players 
on all the teams you ever played in high 
school out there, that level of talent. 
Everyone on the field is fast and big. It’s a 
real humbling experience. 

It’s even tougher at FSU because we 
are the best football team in the country. 
The best of the best. My usual assignment 
during practice is playing on the scout 
team, where I run the receiving routes of 
the other team we are preparing for. The 
routes are printed on cards and we follow 
that in a game-like situation. So, if you 
can imagine, here I am, running routes and 
trying to catch the ball against the FSU 
first string, the best defense in the country. 
That’s humbling, but it is also great 
experience, the best experience anyone 
could ever hope for. 

+ See FSU on page 2C 


Rodeo riders 
to compete in 
Indian National 
Finals Rodeo 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Tribe will be well represented at 
the Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR) 
at the South Point Equestrian Center in Las 
Vegas, where 20 rodeo riders - young and 
old, male and female - will compete Nov. 
4-8. 

Tribal members, who compete in the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA), 
finished their season in August and found 
out if they made the cut for the INFR. 
Competitors will continue to participate 
in rodeos throughout the state until they 
leave for Vegas. 

“They go to pro rodeos all over 
Florida,” said Jo “Boogie” Jumper, EIRA 
secretary. “There’s one at least every other 
weekend. It keeps them practicing and 
keeps their skills up so they will be ready 
for Vegas.” 

The EIRA was founded in Brighton 
in 1994 and started with local ranch 
rodeos, team roping and team penning. 
Today it promotes rodeos in the Seminole 
communities and qualifies its members to 
compete in the INFR. 

The junior division is a source of pride 
for Jumper, who has seen more and more 
kids get involved over the years. This year 
Dyami Nelson, 14, will compete in junior 
and adult events. 

“For several years we didn’t have 
a lot of kids, but now the program is 
huge,” Jumper said. “We have the biggest 
membership we’ve ever had, including a 
lot of kids from Hollywood.” 

The biggest challenge of running 
the EIRA is funding; the Council and the 
Board help fund most of the program, 
but the group holds fundraisers to collect 
the rest. The nonprofit organization holds 
nine rodeos during the season, which runs 
from January to August, at the Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena in Brighton and the Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 

EIRA aims to put rodeo participants 
in to competition at the INFR. Most 
competitors will drive their horses to 
Nevada, which takes about three or four 
days depending on how often they let the 
horses out to rest along the way. 

INFR competitors: Adult events: 
Jacoby Johns, bareback; Sydney Gore, 
steer wrestling; Ivan Bruised Head, 
calf roper and steer wrestler; Naha 
Jumper, calf roper; Leanna Billie, Ladies 
breakaway roping; Trina Hipp, Ladies 
breakaway roping; Justin Gopher/Naha 
Jumper, team roping; Josh Jumper/Blaine 
Courson, team roping; Marilee Johns, 
barrel racing; Brenda Youngblood, barrel 
racing; Dyami Nelson, bull riding; and 
Kelton Smedley, bull riding. Junior and 
senior events: Dyami Nelson, steer riding; 
Todd Pierce, steer riding; Dayra Koenes, 
Jr. barrels; Budda Jumper, Jr. barrels; 
Daniel Rodriguez, Jr. breakaway; Cisco 
Rodriguez, Jr. breakaway; Paul Bowers 
Sr., 50 and over breakaway; and Norman 
Johns, 50 and over breakaway. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Florida Gulf Coast University’s Marc-Eddy Norelia, of Orlando, leads a group of youngsters through 
a drill during a basketball clinic Sept. 6 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


+ FGCU 

From page 1A 


Jones is on track to earn a bachelor’s 
degree in spring 2015. 

“I can take a deep breath once I get 
my degree in my hand because I’ve been 
at school pretty much all my life,” Jones 
said. “Once I get my college degree - the 
last step of school - it will be exciting, 
emotional. It will be one of the best days 
of my life.” 

Brett Comer, a senior guard from 
Winter Park, echoed his classmate’s 
sentiments. FGCU’s all-time assist leader 
is also slated to earn his degree in the 
spring. 

“It will be one of the proudest 
moments in my life. Graduating college is 
a huge deal,” Comer said. 

Comer became a Dunk City star 
thanks to his game-high assist totals in the 
two NCAA tournament victories. Off the 
court, he tested various majors, including 
business and criminal justice, before 
determining public relations would suit 
him best. 

After college, Comer and Jones said 
they plan to pursue professional basketball. 

“I’d love to play in the NBA, but if 
that doesn’t happen, I’d play in Europe or 
Australia,” Comer said. 

Regardless of where and how far they 
advance, Comer and Jones will always 
have their education. 

“When I’m done playing basketball 
- whenever that might be - I can have 
something to fall back on,” said Comer, 


who noted a career coaching basketball is 
another possibility after his playing days 
end. 

“I might try to be an entrepreneur after 
- whatever my degree will let me do that 
will make some money,” Jones added. 

The clinic, organized by the Seminole 
Tribe Recreation Department, marked the 
first time a basketball team from FGCU 
visited Big Cypress. About a quarter of the 


youngsters were girls. 

J. Webb Horton, assistant director of 
FGCU’s Office of Community Outreach, 
said there’s a chance that the Eagles 
women’s basketball team will offer a clinic 
on the reservation at a later date. 

Horton said the relationship between 
the Tribe and FGCU Athletics is about 4 
years old. Tribal kids have attended FGCU 
basketball and softball games in Fort 
Myers and met student-athletes. FGCU 
personnel, including Horton, were speakers 
at educational events in Big Cypress and 
Brighton. The Tribe sponsored a FGCU 
annual Night at the Nest dinner and auction. 

Horton said the relationship is about 
more than sports. 

“[Big Cypress Councilman] Mondo 
Tiger’s big thing is education,” Horton 
said. “The basketball camp shows our 
commitment to the kids here, not only at 
this reservation, but any reservation we 
work with. They get to meet young men . . . 
Education is the basis for everything you 
want to do.” 

Because the oldest kids at the clinic 
were middle school students - such as 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sixth- 
grader Dalence Carrillo, who won the 
clinic’s knockout game - it will be at least 
five years before any of the participants 
enter college at FGCU or elsewhere. 

“FGCU is close. We’ve got a great 
working relationship,” Horton said. 
“Obviously, we’d like them to come to 
FGCU, but as long as they go get an 
education somewhere in college; that’s the 
foundation of our relationship,” Horton 
said. 


♦ TIGERTAIL 

From page 1C 


“I don’t play anymore, but my sister 
wanted me to play when she put in a team,” 
Minnie said. “When we were younger, we 
used to make it to the finals.” 

Just as they did decades earlier, Minnie 
and her sister, Mary, were teammates on a 
court. 


+ FSU 

From page 1C 


Going up against the best, even in a 
practice situation, gets you prepared for the 
best. We’ve had three games and, truth is, 
so far, Florida State is just noticeably better 
than the other teams we’ve played. The 
Seminoles stand out. We’re No. 1 and we 
deserve it. 

It’s hard - the practice and the training - 
but I’m learning and gaining the experience 
I’ll need when I get to actually play. See, I 
am considered a “redshirt,” which means I 
will not get into any game this season. That 
way, after this year is over, I will still have 
four years of eligibility left. I also only dress 
up for the home games. I don’t travel to the 
away games. I just watch 
the game on TV like 
anyone else. 

I was disappointed 
in The Citadel player 
who said they were 
going to hurt our players 
on purpose. I first heard 
about it when someone 
posted that on Twitter 
the day after the game 
(won by FSU, 37-12). 

That really made me 
mad. I’m glad he was 
suspended immediately 
- there is really no place 
for that kind of behavior 
in college football. He 
helped hurt two or three 
of our players with cheap 
shots. 

Everybody wants 
to know about Jameis 
Winston. I guess the eyes of the world 
are all on him. He’s a subject for the 
sportswriters and the talk shows, but they 
don’t get to see the real Jameis like we do. I 
think he is a really cool guy and one of the 
smartest football players I have ever seen. 
He knows our playbook better than anyone 
on the team. In fact, when he heard about 
his suspension, the very first thing he did 
was to help prepare his backup quarterback 
(Sean Maguire), going over and over the 
playbook with his replacement. 

Everyone makes him out to be this bad 
problem that FSU has, but no one gets to 


“We played growing up,” Minnie said. 
“From about age 14 or 15, we played on 
Big Cypress. The gym wasn’t around; we 
played on an outside court.” 

With eight Legends team all competing 
on the same night, the final game ended at 
11:30 p.m. Even though most of them had 
to go to work in the morning, players from 
both sides remained until after the final 
umbrella was handed out. 

“It is a good turnout,” Minnie said. 


see what we see. He didn’t whine, didn’t 
hang his head. He kept positive and was 
right there with us on the sideline. I know 
it hurt him bad not to be able to play. He 
was hurting but he didn’t show it. He was 
out there for the team, doing everything he 
possibly could, short of actually playing, to 
help us win. No matter what the writers say, 
I think everyone on our team was impressed 
with Jameis Winston’s support and will to 
win, even though he was not allowed to 
play. 

I can’t even describe how it felt at 
the end of that last game (FSU defeated 
Clemson, 23-17). It was one of the most 
exciting games I have experienced on 
a football field in so long. As soon as we 
scored that last TD, everyone in the stadium, 
all 80,000 people, went wild and stayed that 
way until the end of the 
game. 

Honestly, though, it 
sucks not being able to 
play. I miss being one of the 
top guns, like I was in high 
school. But, you know, it 
humbles you to be the 
lowest of the low. It’s like 
it was when I first stepped 
on the field as a freshman 
at Tampa Catholic. But 
starting at the bottom gives 
me the drive to make it 
to the top. The top, in our 
case, is the top of the whole 
college football world. 
That’s the challenge, the 
motivation I need to make 
it happen. 

So I want to thank 
all my friends and fellow 
Tribal members who have 
given me so much support. I’ll let you all 
know what is going on with me. If there 
is anything you want to know, just contact 
me through The Seminole Tribune. And, 
please, come on up to Tallahassee and say 
hello. See the games in person and feel 
the excitement I feel on those sidelines. 
Seminoles! Number One! 

Justin Motlow, son of Clarence and 
Lisa Motlow of Tampa, is the first Seminole 
Tribe member to play for the Florida State 
University football team. He is in his 
freshman year at FSU. 



Kevin Johnson 

Kids watch Florida Gulf Coast University 6-foot-11 forward Eric Moeller, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
during a shooting drill contest Sept. 6 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

Justin Motlow practices at FSU. 
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Season kicks off for Jumper brothers 
under bright lights of Sun Life Stadium 




BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


Andre notched three tackles, including 
a tackle for a loss. He finished the game 
with five tackles. For most of the game, 
Andre went head-to-head against Aquinas’ 
massive offensive lineman Colin Byrne, a 
6-foot-5, 3 05 -pound Syracuse University- 
commit. 

Among the 8,143 spectators who filled 


Kevin Johnson 

Blevyns Jumper (No. 32) gets ready to snap the ball for American Heritage School during a punt 
against St. Thomas Aquinas at Sun Life Stadium in Miami Gardens. 


Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage School’s Andre Jumper (No. 15) goes airborne in an attempt to block an extra 
point against St. Thomas Aquinas at Sun Life Stadium in Miami Gardens Aug. 29. 


both sides in the stadium’s lower portion 
were dozens of Heritage students dressed 
in black and yellow T-shirts with the No. 
15 - Andre’s jersey number - prominently 
displayed on the front. They weren’t part 
of a Jumper fan club, but rather energetic 
seniors from the class of 2015 who tried 
to match their Aquinas counterparts on 
the opposite side of the field in the vocal 
enthusiasm department. 

Similar to his brother, Blevyns also had 
a busy night. Blevyns, a junior, was the long 
snapper on eight punts and an extra point. 
He had no mishaps with the snaps. 

A year ago, Heritage began its season 
with a loss and then went on a 14-game 
winning streak that culminated with a 
victory in the Class 5A state final. Despite 
another season-opening setback, Heritage 
understands one loss won’t derail its season, 
especially considering it came in an NFL 
stadium. 

“It was a good experience. I wish we 
would have won,” Andre said as he carried 
the team’s giant flag with him after leaving 
the locker room. “We’ll watch the film. 
We’ll fix the mistakes and do better. We’ll 
learn from our mistakes.” 

The Patriots responded the following 
week with a 30-26 win against Miramar. 
They upped their record to 2-1 with a 35-8 
win against Chaminade-Maddona Sept. 19. 

Heritage’s remaining regular season 
home games are: Miami- Jackson Oct. 3, 
Fort Lauderdale-Cardinal Gibbons Oct. 31 
and Lakeland-Kathleen Nov. 7. 


MIAMI GARDENS — Andre Jumper 
walked onto the tightly manicured green 
grass at Sun Life Stadium and saw the 
orange sea of 75,000 seats staring back at 
him. It was a moment he won’t soon forget. 

Never before had Jumper been 
inside the home of the Miami Dolphins, 
University of Miami Hurricanes and the 
occasional Super Bowl, but that’s where 
the starting senior linebacker/defensive end 
for American Heritage School (Plantation) 
began his final high school season Aug. 29. 

“I thought it was amazing. It gave me 
chills,” said Jumper, of Big Cypress, as he 
and his teammates - including his younger 
brother Blevyns - left the stadium following 
a 38-7 loss against national powerhouse St. 
Thomas Aquinas from Fort Lauderdale in 
the regular season opener. 

A week earlier, Heritage cruised past 
Dwyer in a preseason game televised on 
ESPN, but the Patriots didn’t fare as well 
in the Miami Dolphins High School Series’ 
showdown at Sun Life. Heritage’s defense 
saw plenty of playing time as the team’s 
offense struggled to mount drives against 
the Class 7 A juggernaut. 

One highlight for Heritage came 
midway through the second quarter when 
its defense recovered a fumble. The loose 
ball was nearly gobbled up by Andre, but it 
squirted away from him amid traffic. 

“I had my hands on it,” he said. 

In the first half, the 6-foot-l, 225 -pound 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage School’s senior linebacker/defensive end Andre Jumper enters the field during pregame player introductions at Sun Life Stadium 
in Miami Gardens Aug. 29. 



Beverly Bidney 

Cameron Osceola (No. 77) practices with the junior varsity football team at American Heritage 
School in Plantation, where he also plays clarinet in the marching band. 


Cameron Osceola hits 
more than musical notes 

American Heritage sophomore 
juggles football, band 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PLANTATION — High school 
football teams and marching bands play 
on the same fields, but seldom at the same 
time. 

Cameron Osceola is an exception. 

Cameron is an offensive guard on 
American Heritage School’s junior varsity 
football team in Plantation, and he is a 
clarinetist in the band. 

“I like them both,” the lOth-grader 
said. “I want to continue to do both.” 

Cameron’s music education started 
with the recorder in fourth grade and led to 
the clarinet, which he said suits him. He’s 
been a band member since sixth grade and 
is in his second year in the marching band. 
He began playing football in sixth grade 
and enjoys being part of the JV team, 
which went undefeated last year. 

“I like to win,” he said. “Everybody 
has a certain assignment to do and when 
we win, it feels good.” 

Coach Juan Laureano, 
who has worked with 
Cameron for two years, said 
he likes the passion he brings 
to the field. 

“He works harder than 
anyone else on the team and 
he does it with a smile,” 

Laureano said. “He has had 
to miss some practice because 
of band camp, but he’s doing 
what he loves. I’m proud 
of what he’s been able to 
accomplish.” 

Cameron spent a good 
portion of the summer at 
football workouts and band 
camp. He said learning the 
choreography of the marching 
band while simultaneously 
playing music is the most 
difficult part about band. 

“But seeing the final 
product is rewarding,” he 
said. 

Heritage band director 
Kimberly Imerbsin respects 
Cameron’s ability to balance 
his activities. 

“He’s a hard worker and 
a solid player,” said Imerbsin, 
who directs 86 band members. 

“He’s an active member of 
our program even though he 
is splitting his time.” 

Cameron’s mother, 

Melissa Billie, knows how 
much time and effort her son 
puts into playing football and 
clarinet. She made sure he 


has a tutor to help him keep up with his 
schoolwork. 

“I think it’s good, but it’s rough,” she 
said. “He’s there until 8 some nights. He 
has a game on Thursdays and marching 
band on Fridays. I love that he’s doing 
both, but it’s a lot.” 

If Cameron plays for the varsity 
football team next year, he may need to 
give up his double-duty roles. He doesn’t 
know which way he’s leaning at this point. 

“I want to do both, but I know by the 
end of the school year I’ll have to make a 
decision,” he said. 

Imerbsin thinks he will be able to do 
both. 

“He can play football and perform 
during halftime,” she said. “It’s possible 
to do both. He can march with us in his 
football uniform, as long as he’s happy.” 

Laureano wants Cameron to follow 
his heart. 

“It will come down to what he truly 
loves,” Laureano said. “He has to go with 
his gut feeling, his passion.” 


Beverly Bidney 


American Heritage School junior varsity football player and 
marching band member Cameron Osceola plays his clarinet 
in Plantation. 
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More RODEO 


photos from page 1C 


Eileen Soler 

Dayra Koenes dashes to her target in the senior goat tying competition Aug. 30 during the second annual 
Youth Summer Series Rodeo at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 




M r 


Eileen Soler 

Lason Baker, first-place mutton busting 
winner, is in cowgirl fashion glory dressed in 
chaps during the Aug. 30 competition. 


Eileen Soler 


Mark Holmes holds on tight before hitting the dust with no time. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Cross Fulford, 7, is determined to win the dummy roping competition 
during the second annual Youth Summer Series Rodeo at Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. Cross placed second. 


Wyatt Woodruff is bucked two seconds out of the gate but is all smiles anyway. 


Eileen Soler 


Jacob Parks, who placed third in team roping 
heelers and fourth in breakaway, poses with 
his rodeo competition horse, Jack. 




Children love the Eagle Books from CDC’s Native Diabetes 
Wellness Program. Have fun in the classroom with free 
downloads from the Eagle Books Toolkit. 

The Eagle Books Toolkit is designed to help you maximize the health 
messages contained in the Eagle Books series. 


Free Toolkit Downloads 

http://bit.ly/ebtoolkit 

Eagle Books 

Produced by CDC’s Native 
Diabetes Wellness Program, 
the Eagle Books use 
traditional ways and the 
wisdom of a wise eagle to 
inspire young readers to find 
joy in physical activity, eating 
healthy foods, and learning 
about health and type 2 
diabetes prevention. 




Free Eagle Books 


Families http://bit.ly/ordereb or 
1-800-CDC-INFO (800-232-4636) 

Classrooms: http://bit.ly/ihsordereb 
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Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Jacee Jumper sends the ball over the net during the team’s 
2-0 win against Everglades City in Brighton Sept. 11. 


Aces, kills, backflip 
mark fast start for 
PECS girls volleyball 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — The coach’s backflip 
was nearly perfect in the eyes of her players. 

“A nine,” co-captain Aleina Micco said 
when asked to score Kim Jackson’s flip that 
highlighted a pep rally for the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School girls volleyball 
team Sept. 1 1 in the school cafeteria. 

Jackson’s acrobatic maneuver debuted 
a few years ago and has become a pep rally 
tradition thanks to the players. 

“Now they’re like every year, ‘Do 
the backflip,”’ said Jackson, who was a 
gymnast and volleyball player in her youth. 

The annual flip isn’t the only thing 
earning high marks this season for the 
PECS volleyball team. 

Despite losing key players from last 
year’s squad - which won all its games 
except one - the Lady Seminoles haven’t 
missed a beat. They entered the final full 
week of September with a 3-0 record, 
which included a three- set thriller against 
Yearling Middle School, the only team that 
beat PECS a year ago. 

“There’s quite a bit of talent that we 
lost, but the girls that we brought up (from 
last year’s ‘B’ team) have been picking up 
their game a lot from last year,” Jackson 
said. 

This season there is a little less leg 
room on the bench because all 12 players 
who tried out for the team made it. In the 
past, the team usually had nine players 
and a ‘B’ team. Jackson said the ‘B’ team 
wasn’t formed this season because of a lack 
of opponents. With a dozen players, finding 
ample playing time poses a challenge. In 
some matches, one group of players plays 
one set and then another group plays the 
next set. 

“I try to give everyone a chance to 
play,” Jackson said. 

The roster includes four eighth- 
graders, seven seventh-graders and one 
sixth-grader - Aubee Billie. 

Experience comes from the foursome 
of eighth-graders: Aleina, Krysta Burton, 
Raeley Matthews and Cady Osceola. 
Aleina, a setter, often sets the stage for 
kills by co-captain Raeley. Through three 
games, Raeley had a team-high 15 kills. 

“(Raeley) has very good timing, 
so she’s able to adjust to sets that other 
students might not be able to hit,” Jackson 
said. “She can adjust to them and hit them 
very hard. She’s very consistent about 
getting the ball in. She doesn’t hit it out 
very often.” 

The eighth-graders made sure their 
team started the season on a triumphant 
note Sept. 3. In a 2-0 win against Moore 
Haven, Aleina delivered seven aces and 
two kills; Krysta had three aces and one 
kill; Cady notched two kills; and Raeley 
registered three kills. PECS also received 
solid serving from seventh-grader Alaina 
Sweat, who had 10 aces. 

Eight days later, a balanced attack 


propelled the Lady Seminoles past 
Everglades City, 2-0 (25-13, 25-9). PECS 
was led by Raeley with three kills and Julia 
Smith, who delivered five of the team’s 12 
aces. 

The teams were knotted 7-7 in the first 
set before pinpoint serving from Krysta and 
pivotal kills from Raeley helped PECS pull 
away. 

Two aces from Cady put PECS ahead 
18-9 and forced Everglades City to call a 
timeout. When play resumed, Raeley kept 
momentum on the Lady Seminoles’ side 
with a kill. After Everglades City briefly 
cut into the deficit, Raeley delivered the 
match’s most powerful kill to give PECS a 
commanding 21-12 lead. 

An ace from Jacee Jumper and another 
kill from Raeley closed out the opener. 

PECS concluded the evening in style. 
Three consecutive aces from Julia provided 
a 16-6 lead. Three of the team’s final four 
points came via an ace from Alaina, a 
kill from Janessa Nunez and an ace from 
Aubrey Pearce. That final point delivered 
by Aubrey evoked a jubilant reaction 
from the Lady Seminoles, who swarmed 
the seventh-grader in a display of team 
camaraderie. 

“She’s been really struggling in 
practice getting her serves over. When she 
got it over, it was pretty exciting for all of 
them,” Jackson said. 

PECS passed its toughest test Sept. 
17 with a 2-1 win against Yearling in 
Okeechobee. 

The teams split the first two sets. 
PECS won the opener 25-11 and Yearling 
captured the second set, 26-24, to force 
a winner-take-all third set. The Lady 
Seminoles responded with a 15-8 win as 
they upped their record to 3-0. 

Aleina drilled 12 aces and six kills, and 
Raeley belted nine kills and one ace. Julia 
had four aces and two kills, Krysta added 
three aces and Aubrey had one ace. Cady 
contributed three kills. 

After the season opener, Jackson said 
there was room for improvement. The 
players listened and responded with better 
performances. Aleina said the team has 
become stronger by “getting our serves in 
and knowing our defense.” 

The first two weeks of October will 
be busy for the Lady Seminoles, who play 
their final six games in a span of 14 days. 
Eight- graders will be honored at the team’s 
final home match Oct. 13. 

PECS October volleyball schedule: 
Oct. 2 at Everglades City, 5 p.m.; Oct. 7 
home vs. West Glades, 4:30 p.m.; Oct. 8 
home vs. Yearling, 4:30 p.m.; Oct. 13 home 
vs. Osceola, 4:30 p.m.; Oct. 14 at West 
Glades, 4:30 p.m.; Oct. 15 at Clewiston, 5 
p.m. 

PECS volleyball roster: Aubee 
Billie, Jenna Brown, Krysta Burton, Jacee 
Jumper, Raeley Matthews, Aleina Micco, 
Janessa Nunez, Cady Osceola, Madisyn 
Osceola, Aubrey Pearce, Julia Smith and 
Alaina Sweat. 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Julia Smith (No. 6) sets the ball as teammates Jacee Jumper 
(No. 12) and Aleina Micco (No. 13) get in position during a match Sept. 11 at the Brighton Gym. The 
Lady Seminoles propelled past Everglades City, 2-0 (25-13, 25-9). 


Occupy Ball Street 

Brighton girls fill the volleyball court for Moore Haven 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Sports teams at 
Moore Haven High School are known as 
the Terriers, but this season the varsity girls 
volleyball squad might as well be called the 
Seminoles. 

Seven of the team’s 10 players 
are Seminole, as is coach Holly Johns. 
Sometimes during matches it’s a Seminole 
full house with all six positions on the court 
- libero, setter, hitters, blockers - occupied 
by girls from the Brighton Reservation. 

Regardless of how the team fares 
this season with wins and losses, it will 
certainly be a memorable year for the 
Seminole Seven: senior Delaney Osceola; 
juniors Tyra Baker, Kalgary Johns and 



Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven High senior Delaney Osceola 
lines up a serve during a match Sept. 8 at the 
Brighton Gym. 


Trista Osceola; sophomores Sydnee 
Cypress and Courtney Gore; and freshman 
Sunni Bearden. 

“It’s pretty cool. We all get to play 
together. It’s fun,” Tyra said. 

“Since we’ve all grown up around each 
other and know each other really well, it 
helps us on the court,” Kalgary said. 

The team has had its share of players 
from the reservation in the past, including 
four last year, but the number received a 
boost this season with a pair of transfers 
and the addition of Sunni. 

“Being with the girls I’ve grown up 
with has been really interesting,” said 
Delaney, one of the team’s top hitters who 
transferred from Okeechobee High for her 
senior year. As the only Seminole senior 
and the oldest of the seven, Delaney said 
she takes some good-natured ribbing from 
her younger teammates. 

“She’s a big part of the family, so we 
can’t pick on her too much,” Courtney said. 

Being one of only two seniors from 
the class of 2015 on the team does have its 
benefits, such as more attention that will 
come her way on senior night. 

“I think it’s pretty cool, but I’m not 
ready for it,” Delaney said. 

Four players - Tyra, Courtney, Trista 
and Kalgary - have been teammates since 
about age 8 when they first started playing 
volleyball on travel teams coached by 
Holly Johns. 

An additional caveat for the Seminole 
contingent is the team’s home court this 
season. Because a new gymnasium is 
under construction at Moore Haven High, 
the Terriers play all home matches at the 
Brighton Gym. 

“We’re happy to be playing on the rez 
in our home gym,” Courtney said. “I’ve 
been on the rez my whole life. This gym 
is home. Sunni lives right across the street. 
The rest of us live down the main highway. 
If we want to play volleyball, we just call 
each other.” 

Apparently no tears were shed when 
Moore Haven’s gym was tom down. 
Players said they’ll remember the venue for 
its age - close to 50 - and lack of comfort. 


“It was one of the only gyms in Florida 
that didn’t have air conditioning. It was 
really hot,” Sydnee said. 

“It had a big roof and the floor was 
awesome, but it was just hot,” Courtney 
added. “We’re just happy we’re going 
to have air conditioning next year. I have 
asthma. It was killing me.” 

Players said the new gym might be 
open in time for the school’s basketball 
season. A few of the Seminoles also play on 
the girls basketball team, but softball is the 
main sport for most of them. Last season, 
Moore Haven softball - whose Seminole 
varsity representation included Sydnee and 
Kalgary - made it all the way to the Class 
3A state final. As an Okeechobee student 
and spectator at the time, Delaney attended 
the final. 

This year she hopes to play in it. 

“I went to watch them. Hopefully I can 
play in the state championship my senior 
year,” she said. 

For now, the focus is on volleyball. 

Moore Haven lost its first three 
matches but enjoyed a successful home 
debut in Brighton Sept. 8 with a 3-0 win 
against Ahfachkee. Another win came Sept. 
17 against Clewiston. 

Besides losses against tough 
competition early in the season, another 
obstacle the team has encountered comes 
every day after school. Because of 
construction, practices are held outside on a 
sand court, where footing is vastly different 
than indoors. 

“It’s been a lot harder. It’s hard to 
run the rotations on the sand,” said Holly 
Johns, who is in her second season as a 
head coach at her alma mater. She played 
on Moore Haven’s volleyball team in the 
old gymnasium. 

“Just going to school in Moore Haven 
was really fun, a very small group, almost 
like the Charter School out here. It’s the 
same concept. Small group and very close,” 
she said. 

That concept applies to her players as 
well, even after losses on the road. 

“On the way back, win or lose, we’re 
still a family,” Courtney said. 
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The Seven Seminoles on the Moore Haven High School varsity girls volleyball team gather for a photo Sept. 8 following a match at the Brighton Gym. 
From left are Sunni Bearden, Kalgary Johns, Tyra Baker, Sydnee Cypress, Delaney Osceola, Courtney Gore and Trista Osceola. 


A season of learning for 
young Ahfachkee team 



^ _ A 
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Ahfachkee’s Liberty Robbins delivers a serve 
Sept. 8 during a match against Moore Haven 
in Brighton. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Plenty of new 
faces are in the lineup for Ahfachkee’s high 
school girls volleyball team this season. 

With just two players back from 
last year’s squad, the team is loaded 
with potential but not much volleyball 
experience. Getting a grip on basics - such 
as serving, receiving and setting - has been 
the focus of early season practices. 

“We’re doing the best we can,” said 
Ahfachkee coach Dessie Thomas. “I’d 
like for them to learn the techniques 
and fundamentals. Once they get that, 
everything else will be smooth sailing.” 

Victories might be tough to attain this 
season considering most of the players are 
middle school students and their opponents 
are more experienced high school players. 
Ahfachkee lost its first two matches against 
Everglades City and Moore Haven. The 
team was scheduled to host Moore Haven 
Sept. 29 before finishing its regular season 
at home against Seacrest Country Day Oct. 
8 and at Marco Island Academy Oct. 9. 

Everglades City will host the Class 
2A-District 10 match Oct. 21 and Oct. 23. 

Ahfachkee roster: Chelsey Alvarado, 
Carlee Billie, Thomlynn Billie, Nashoba 
Gonzalez, Leilani Gopher, Janessa Jones, 
Liberty Robbins, Mazzy Robbins and 
Thoya Robbins. There is no middle school 
team this season. 
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Ahfachkee’s Janessa Jones delivers a serve 
Sept. 8 during a match against Moore Haven 
in Brighton. 
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PECS girls volleyball 
finishes season undefeated 
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Native language bills could mean more 
school dollars for Indian Country 
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Leading the way 



Eileen Soler 

From left, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Gaming Compliance Director Ed Jenkins, Gaming Commission Secretary Betty King, NIGC 
Acting Chairman Jonodev Osceola Chaudhuri and Chairman James E. Billie celebrate the Tribe’s self-regulation certification Oct. 16. 


Seminole Tribe becomes first in Indian Country 
to achieve gaming self-regulation certification 


BY^ILEENSOLER 

Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Becoming the 
first Tribe in Indian Country to achieve 
self-regulation certification from the 
National Indian Gaming Commission 
(NIGC) is less about luck and more about 
how the Seminole Tribe of Florida plays a 
professional hand. 

“Today is truly an important, historic 
day for the commission and all of Indian 
Country - and it is not to be taken lightly,” 
said NIGC Acting Chairman Jonodev 
Osceola Chaudhuri Oct. 16 during a 
presentation to mark the occasion at 
Seminole Headquarters. 

NIGC is an independent regulatory 
agency authorized by Congress through 
the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA) 
of 1988. IGRA aims to standardize the 
gaming industry on Native lands with the 
intention to strengthen Tribal economic 
development and Native American 


self-determination. Currently, nearly 
500 Indian gaming establishments are 
operated through 242 Tribes across 28 
states. 

Under IGRA and subsequently drawn 
NIGC regulations, self-regulation is only 
granted when a Tribe demonstrates that 
it satisfies all applicable requirements, 
including a three-year review to ensure 
that gaming activity is compliant with 
IGRA, NIGC regulations and the Tribe’s 
laws and regulations. 

A Tribe also must show that it 
effectively accounts for all gaming 
revenue; has a reputation for a safe, 
fair and honest operation; and is free of 
criminal or dishonest activities. It must 
also prove that the gaming operation runs 
on a fiscally sound basis and that it has 
adequate systems in place for accounting, 
investigations, licensing and enforcement. 

A member of the Muscogee 
Creek Tribe and born in north Florida, 
Chaudhuri was flanked at the certification 


delivery by Seminole Chairman James E. 
Billie and NIGC Associate Commissioner 
Daniel Little. Also in attendance were 
Tribal Councilmen and Seminole Gaming 
Commissioners. 

“Clearly, the Seminole as a Tribe has 
always been a pioneer - a groundbreaking 
people,” said Chaudhuri, who credited the 
Tribe for securing NIGC’s ability to grant 
the first self-regulation status. “None of 
this would have been capable without the 
Seminole people.” 

Little called the paper certificate 
that was provided in a cardboard frame 
“a small token in our hands but a major 
expansion of Indian sovereignty.” 

Chairman Billie passed the honor to 
the Tribe’s Gaming Commissioners and to 
Gaming Compliance Director Ed Jenkins, 
whom he thanked for ushering the Tribe 
through the last 14 years of gaming 
growth. 

+ See GAMING on page 2A 


Jara Ann Courson crowned 
Miss Florida Teen USA 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Jara Ann 
Courson entered the Miss Florida Teen 
USA pageant so she could communicate 
her message of self-empowerment to 
youth. Like many young girls, Jara was 
bullied at school. 

“I was a target for mean girls because 
I was an insecure introvert for a while,” 
she said. “I was teased and made fun of; 
it got to me. My parents were my biggest 
help. They always told me I was beautiful 
and nothing was wrong with me.” 

The judges agreed. They named Jara 
the 2015 Miss Florida Teen USA winner. 
In just the second pageant she ever entered, 
Jara, a Seminole descendant and enrolled 
member of the Choctaw Nation, became 
the first Native American to win the title, 
said pageant officials. 

“I’m absolutely thrilled and I can’t 
wait to see what this year has in store for 
me,” said Jara, 17, a senior at Columbia 
High School in Lake City. “It was the most 
exciting thing ever.” 

Fifty- seven girls competed in the 



pageant held Oct. 17-19 at the Parker 
Playhouse in Fort Lauderdale. Jara 
will represent Florida in the Miss Teen 
USA pageant in the Bahamas in July. 

The bullying experience taught 
Jara self-awareness, gave her inner 
strength and made her want to spread 
the message of self-empowerment, 
self-respect and self-love. Jara 
didn’t have a way to share the 
message and thought 
a title would give her 
a platform. 

“Who am 
I to tell anyone 
what is right or 
wrong?” she said. 

“But with this title, 
my voice can finally 
be heard and I can talk 
to kids and convey that 
message.” 

Jara decided to enter a 
preliminary contest for the 
Miss Florida Teen pageant just 
a couple weeks before it was 
held in April. Her parents, Jerry 
Wayne and Tara Osceola Courson, 


helped Jara prepare by asking 
a slew of questions that judges 
might ask. They also coached 
her about stage presence 
and critiqued her as she 
practiced the one-minute 
speech she wrote about 
self-confidence. 

“People aren’t 
always nice and the 
world isn’t always a 
kind place,” Tara said. 
“Having the strength 
and confidence to face it 
is an important message 
to her. I hope she lives 
this year to the fullest 
and shares that with 
everyone.” 

♦ See MISS FLORIDA 
TEEN on page 5A 

Jara Ann Courson, the newly 
crowned Miss Florida Teen 
USA, smiles after winning 
the title Oct. 19. 

Photo courtesy of Miss Florida USA 


Decision favors Tribe 
in Hendry County suit 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

The latest chapter of a three-year legal 
battle that held Seminole history, culture 
and tradition at risk ended Sept. 25 with a 
judgment in favor of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

The news spread quickly via emails, 
texts and Facebook through the next 
day when the judgment went public - 
appropriately on Indian Day while Tribal 
members, employees and friends gathered 
throughout reservations for various holiday 
celebrations. 

“It was the best Indian Day I ever had,” 
said Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
during a recent community meeting. 

The case against Hendry County, 
McDaniel Reserve Realty Holdings LLC 
and Florida Power & Light (FPL) stemmed 
from a 201 1 Hendry County ordinance that 
effectively allowed the construction of a 
solar and gas-powered electrical generation 
plant on 3,127 acres next door to Big 
Cypress Reservation. The property, owned 
by FPL, was rezoned by the ordinance from 
agricultural to planned unit development 
(PUD). 

Judge Donald Mason, of the 20th 
Judicial Circuit, ruled in the 32-page 
decision that Hendry County could not 
enforce the changes. In fact, Mason decreed 
the zoning change “inconsistent with the 
Hendry County Comprehensive (Plan) and, 
therefore, null and void.” 

In a written statement, the Tribe’s legal 
team, led by Andrew Baumann of Lewis, 
Longman & Walker, called the decision a 
“victory.” 

“The court’s order prevents FPL from 


moving forward with the power plant. This 
victory is critically important to preserving 
the Seminole Tribe’s way of life,” the 
statement read. 

However, lawyers for Hendry County, 
McDaniel Reserve and FPL filed a notice 
of appeal to Mason’s decision Oct. 21. 
Further, at a recent Hendry County Board 
of County Commissioners meeting, county 
leaders decided to revisit amending the 
comprehensive plan in order to address 
deficiencies that they claim led to Mason’s 
order. 

Tara Duhy, co-counsel for the Tribe’s 
legal team, said the appeal process and the 
amendment process will be both long and 
public. 

“The Seminole Tribe will have the 
opportunity to challenge proposed changes. 
We have to be vigilant and watch. We will 
monitor the appeal, but so far so good. 
Time is on our side,” Duhy said. 

Here’s a brief recap of the case so far: 

The Tribe filed suit against the 
defendants in June 2011 charging that 
the zoning change did not abide by the 
county’s long-term land use plan which, by 
law, trumps zoning changes. 

Testimony at the trial, under orders 
by Mason, was limited to arguments 
concerning whether the zoning change 
was made in harmony with the county’s 
comprehensive plan; matters regarding 
wildlife, wetlands or water were not to be 
entered. 

For Tribal members, the case was 
less about the interpretation of laws and 
more about the land, water and wildlife on 
property contiguous with Tribal land. 

+ See DECISION on page 2A 


New community center fits 
in heart of Chupco’s Landing 


BY KEVIN JO HNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT PIERCE — Plenty of time is 
ahead for memories to be made inside the 
new Chupco’s Landing Community Center 
where future gatherings and meetings, 
basketball and volleyball games and pool 
parties will yield an abundance of stories 
for the tightly knit Seminole reservation in 
southwestern St. Lucie County. 

But on Sept. 25, recollections prevailed 
as Tribal leaders - including Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola, Hollywood 
Board Rep. Steve Osceola and President 
Tony Sanchez Jr. - joined local officials 
to dedicate the center where speeches and 
a ribbon cutting ceremony accompanied 
lunch. 

Councilman Osceola recalled the 
vital role the old Hollywood Reservation 
gymnasium played in his life as a kid. 

“Without that place, I don’t know 
what would have happened to a lot of us 
kids when we were growing up because we 
had nothing else, much like this reservation 
before this building was here,” Councilman 
Osceola said. 

Instead of playing basketball with 
portable goals in the street or driveway, 
residents from Chupco’s Landing and 
other local Seminoles now have a full-size, 


indoor basketball court with six retractable 
hoops. 

The purpose of the facility reaches 
beyond athletics. The space includes offices, 
conference room, full-service kitchen, 
fitness room, two outdoor swimming pools 
and lounge with two pool tables. 

It will also house other Tribal 
departments, including Culture, Education 
and Housing. 

“This isn’t just a gym; it’s a 
community center,” Councilman Osceola 
said. “We’re going to have all the support 
that they need over here in the offices. 
We’ll have somebody from just about 
every department here during the course 
of the week to address the needs of the 
community members in Fort Pierce.” 

Hollywood Council special assistant 
Alexander Tommie delivered brief remarks 
outside the entrance before welcoming 
everyone inside the 18,000-square-foot 
building. Tommie remembered how 
nervous he was when the project’s funding 
came up for a vote before the Tribal Council 
last year. 

“We got a 5-0 vote,” he said. “That was 
a joyous day. That had my heart jumping. 
I said, T can’t wait to get back to the 
community and tell them what happened.’” 

+ See CHUPC0 on page 5A 
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Community members gather outside Chupco’s Landing Community Center before the Sept. 25 
dedication ceremony on Fort Pierce Reservation. 
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Editorial 


Changing of times 


• James E. Billie 

H ard Rock executives Jim Allen 
and Hamish Dodds invited 
me to go along with them 
on their Asian tour to check on our Hard 
Rock brand. We left Fort Lauderdale on 
the morning of Sept. 17 and flew straight 
to Honolulu in our new Gulfstream G550 
corporate jet. It was my first flight to visit 
our Hard Rock name brands in Asia. 

We stopped at Honolulu so the pilots 
could rest and take a break; then the next 
morning we took off again. But I did visit 
the Hard Rock Cafe and, as always, the 
Hard Rock brand looked excellent and 
right to the taste of what I would think 
Hawaii is. I have met the manager before, 
so he came out when he realized I was 
there. He was cordial and true to form. In 
fact, the Hard Rock employees were all 
cordial everywhere we went. 

We took off the next morning and, 1 3 
hours later, we landed in Singapore, where 
Jim and Hamish met us. 

From Singapore, we went to Cambodia 
where a new Cafe had been built. This 
country was not primitive, but it had the 
ancient ruins and buildings from thousands 
of years ago still intact. 

From Cambodia we went to Hanoi, 
Vietnam. I was impressed with what was 
going on there. Evidently the Vietnamese 
government had asked Jim and Hamish to 
visit with them; we, as Hard Rock people, 
were being asked to help write the rules 
and regulations of gaming in that country. 
I was very honored with the feeling that 
the two gentlemen who operate our Hard 
Rocks around the world were the people 
asked to take on this important task. 

The last time I was in Vietnam was in 
1968. I was there late 1965 through 1968 
and what dawned on me was, wow, I was 
2 1 years old and it was 49 years ago when 
I was in that country with several other 
Tribal members. And now, as you know, I 
am just a mere 70 years old. LOL! 

From Hanoi we flew down to Ho Chi 
Minh City, which I remembered as Saigon. 
Ho Chi Minh City did not look anything 
like I remember 49 years ago. That was the 
first time I had been in Hanoi, but both areas 
- Hanoi and Ho Chi Minh City - really 
blew my mind when we were landing at the 
airport. I thought we were landing in New 
York, Miami, Chicago or Minneapolis with 
all the high-rise buildings. It was really 
impressive. 


There were literally thousands of 
people riding motorcycles or scooters in 
that country, and the thought ran through 
my head that most of these people I am 
looking at are younger than 30 years old. 
They were all young people. I, at no time, 
felt threatened by or intimidated by the 
people of Vietnam. Everyone I met there 
was very nice and cordial. 

What I recalled from the old days was 
the type of food they serve and, true to 
form, it was still the same great Vietnamese 
food I remembered from so long ago. 

After two days in Vietnam, we went 
to Manila in the Philippines. Again, I 
was impressed with the modern-day 
Philippines. Their city was thriving big and 
I sure don’t recall that 49 years ago when 
our jet landed there to refuel in 1965 before 
taking us to Vietnam. 

We stayed in Manila two days, and 
then went on to Macau. From Macau we 
went over to Hong Kong and visited with 
people there regarding a possible Hard 
Rock branding. We left this area about five 
days before the rioting that took place that 
you may have seen on the news. 

Of all the places I have mentioned, 
Macau was probably the most elaborate, 
the most high-fashioned of all. It was 
fabulous. People here greeted me as if 
I was King of the Earth. They treated us 
very nice. What amazed me the most was 
the very high-end quality of merchandise 
being sold in the galleria areas of the Hard 
Rock in Macau. 

As most of you have seen, I am always 
wearing penny loafers ... they are about 
the only shoes that can cover my big wide 
feet. I wear size 10-4E, LOL. But, as I was 
walking through the galleria area, I saw 
a pair of snakeskin loafers, I thought to 
myself, “They can’t be no more than $100 
to $200.” To my surprise, those shoes were 
over $1,000. 

I did a quick turnabout and went back 
out the store. But what amazed me were the 
many people inside buying high-end pricey 
merchandise, looking like they didn’t 
think anything of it. I walked out of there 
embarrassed. 

The modernization and 

industrialization of both Macau and Hong 
Kong were beyond my comprehension. 
I wish somehow that our young children 
today will pick up whatever that habit is, 
so our youth on our reservations can start 
a modernization movement that would 
both change the Seminole Tribe forever, 


and yet maintain 
our language 
and culture and 
traditions. 

Because this 
is exactly what 
is happening in 
those places like 
Macau. They 
have traditional 
homeopathic 
medicines they 
still use. They 
speak their 
own language and they write their own 
language. They have traditional dances that 
go back thousands of years. 

From our brief stay in Macau, we 
flew all the way down to Bali. If I was a 
lot younger man than I am now, I think 
I would have had myself a ball there. It 
was like South Beach and Duval Street 
all wrapped into one, surfing, all kinds of 
stores with woodcarvings and woodwork 
and high-end merchandise. 

From Bali we flew to Honolulu so the 
pilots could rest up and the next day we 
took off into the sun setting over Hawaii. 
You could see a visible line in the sky - 
darkness overcoming daylight - and we 
flew all through the darkness and returned 
to Florida at the beginning of daylight. 
Daylight overcoming darkness. That is 
probably the most interesting experience 
I have ever had. We went right through 
darkness to daylight. 

I was gone for 15 days and it went 
by very fast. We got home Oct. 1. It was 
nice, as always, to get back home to sunny 
Florida. It felt good to see my chickee hut 
and my little village in Brighton. As most 
of you may know, I do live in a chickee 
hut. 

But, it was the trip of my lifetime. I am 
being told that the Vietnamese dignitaries 
may be coming here soon to visit our Hard 
Rock brand in Hollywood. Hopefully their 
visit will serve to consummate our deal 
with Vietnam. 

We, the Seminole Tribe of Florida, do 
own one of the most sought-after brands 
on Earth. I appreciate the experience of a 
lifetime visiting our Hard Rocks in Asia. I 
want to say Sho-naa-bish to Jim Allen and 
Hamish Dodds. Great job! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
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“Jenkins came to teach us how to do 
things the right way; we learned a few 
lessons along the way, but here we are now 
and we are proud for it,” Chairman Billie 
said. 

Future Seminole Tribe business with 
NIGC will likely be within the realm of 
“ceremonial visits to check in,” Chaudhuri 
said. Little, Chaudhuri and General 
Counsel Jim Shore each informed the Tribe 
Commissioners and Councilmen to expect 
a flood of telephone calls from other Tribes 
seeking self-regulation advice. 

Seminole Gaming Commission 
Chairman Allen Huff, of Brighton, said 
inquiries have already begun. He received 
a telephone call earlier in the day from 
a member of the Southern Band of the 
Cherokee 

“Word is already out,” Huff said. “This 
is when we can say, ‘Look what we’ve Eileen Soier 

done.’ Let them call; let them come to our Chairman James E. Billie listens intently during the Oct. 16 self-regulation certification 
doors. Let’s do more for Indian Country.” announcement at Tribal Headquarters in Hollywood. 



♦ DECISION 

From page 1A 


The FPL land is less than a mile from 
the future Ahfachkee High School and 
is home to several endangered species, 
including the Florida panther. The land is 
largely (all but 6 acres) part of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s Panther Focus 
Area. 

Archaeologists have also documented 
nearly 30 potentially sensitive sites on 
the property that include a military trail 
used during the Seminole Wars that could 
be entered into the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

Several of FPL’s 10-year plans, 


submitted in succession to the Florida 
Public Service Commission, exponentially 
increased the size and scope of a power 
production plant in Hendry County. For 
example, the 2010 plan called for a solar 
plant on 1,500 acres of land yet to be 
determined. By 2013, the plan called for a 
natural gas-fired combustion operation on 
3,127 acres - a virtual twin of the largest 
electrical power plant in the United States 
- with a potential solar component. 

Demonstrations by environmental 
activists groups and concerned Tribal 
members preceded the July 14-17 trial. 

The Tribe is currently awaiting a 
decision on a second lawsuit against 
Hendry County to overturn significant 
amendments passed in February 2014 to 


the county comprehensive plan that would 
rewrite economic development and future 
land use components. The trial in that case, 
heard before Judge Suzanne Van Wyk 
of the state’s Division of Administrative 
Hearings, was held May 29. 

Van Wyk had not made a decision as 
of press time. 

“As long as the Seminole Tribe wants, 
we will remain vigilant, on our toes and 
fighting the fight,” Duhy said. 

Councilman Tiger said he has 
confidence that the Tribe and its legal team 
will win. 

“Sure, we might have another fight 
on our hands, but we’re smart small-town 
homeboys who pulled in the smart city 
boys,” Councilman Tiger said. 


Beyond climate change to 
survival on Mother Earth 


The following statement was made by 
Chief Arvo l Looking Horse, of the Sioux 
Nation, and Bobby C. Billie, of the Original 
Miccosukee Simanolee Nation Aboriginal 
Peoples, during the United Nations Climate 
Summit in September. 

here is no more time for 
discussion on preventing 
“Climate Change.” That 
opportunity has passed. “Climate Change” 
is here. The Air is not the same anymore. 
The Water is not the same anymore. The 
Earth is not the same anymore. The Clouds 
are not the same anymore. The Rain is not 
the same anymore. The Trees, the Plants, 
the Animals, Birds, Fish, Insects and all the 
others are not the same anymore. All that is 
Sacred in Life is vanishing because of our 
actions. 

The truth is we have moved beyond 
climate change to survival on Sacred 
Mother Earth. 

We’ve entered the state of survival 
because of the magnitude of the desecration, 
damage and destruction to the Creator’s 
Sacred Creation. Modern living and all 
that it encompasses does not respect the 
Sacredness of Life and has ruptured the 
sacred seal around the Earth. This has 
contributed to extreme weather patterns and 
the melting of the Ice - the sacred cooling 
system of Mother Earth. Manmade creations 
of vehicles, trains, railroads, airplanes, 
bullets, guns, weapons, spaceships, building 
of high rise towers, shopping malls, roads, 
slaughtering of animals for recreation, 
the genetic alteration and pollution of our 
food and water sources, introduction of 
invasive species, drilling and digging deep 
into Mother Earth, and into the mountains 
for oil, gas, gold, silver, minerals, precious 
stones, coal and uranium, and all the others. 
Changing whole ecosystems forever by 
draining wetlands, changing the course of 
rivers, clear cutting of forests, damming 
rivers and flooding lands to cool nuclear 
reactors and natural gas plants, damming 
rivers for hydroelectric power, using rivers 
and lakes for dumping toxic chemicals and 
sewage, polluting the Earth and Oceans 
with toxic chemicals and waste and piling 
up and burying garbage has contaminated 
and polluted our Earth. All these and more 
created Climate Change. 

Aboriginal Indigenous Peoples 
have seen firsthand the impacts of these 
destructive actions and have sent out 
messages to the people of this world warning 
that “this dark time” or “this day” would 
come if the people did not immediately 
stop their destructive activities and realign 
themselves in harmony and balance with the 
natural world. Our messages of prophecy 
fell on deaf ears and remained unseen by 
eyes blinded by money, greed and power. 

Today, we lack leadership. We have 
misplaced our trust in governmental leaders 
and the leaders of industry. They failed us by 
trying to maintain their profits, economies 
and their power over the people. Their lack 
of action to adequately and seriously work 
to prevent “climate change” has brought 
us to the state of survival, threatening the 
collective future of All Life. As Indigenous 
Peoples we have seen that Indigenous 
governmental leaders have also abandoned 
the Sacredness of the Natural Law and 
are now pursuing money and power at the 
expense of our Way of Life. We strongly 
urge all leaders to work and consult with us, 
the spiritual people of the Earth, to solve the 
world’s problems, without war. We extend 
to you an open invitation and extend our 
hand to you, so that together we can begin 
to shift from the path of self-destruction 
to the path of peace, harmony and balance 
with All Creation. 

Our message today is this: We cannot 
live on the Moon or Mars so people must 
change their behavior. We must sacrifice 
and move beyond our own comforts and 
pleasures. We must stop the damaging 
activities and begin working on restoring 
the natural environment for the future 
of All Life. To date, the Sacred has 
been excluded from all discussions and 
decisions. To survive climate change and 
see the future we must restore the sacred 
in ourselves and include the sacredness of 
all life in our discussions, decisions and 
actions. 

We must restore the Sacredness within 
ourselves, within our families, within our 
communities and within our Nations. 
We must respect, follow and uphold the 
Creator’s Natural Law as a foundation 
for all decision-making, from this point 


forward. This begins with a deep respect and 
understanding of the human life cycle. To 
bring sacredness back into this cycle, human 
beings must bring forth life in a conscious 
way, honoring our sacred obligation to care 
for that life. With the creation of life comes 
a responsibility to ensure the care and 
survival of that life throughout the lifespan 
of the child we are bringing forth. When 
we bring forth life haphazardly and without 
sacredness, with no concern for how that 
life will be sustained, we violate our sacred 
responsibility and bring imbalance to 
Mother Earth. We must restore our balance 
with Creation and respect the sacredness of 
our sexuality, and our ability to bring new 
life into this world. 

We come into Life as sacred beings. 
When we abuse the sacredness of Life we 
affect all Creation. 

The people of the world cannot 
continue to ignore Aboriginal Indigenous 
Peoples, the Natural System of Life, the 
Natural Law and our connection with All 
Life. We must open our hearts to Love, 
Care and have Respect for one another and 
All Creation. We must unite globally and 
walk in balance and harmony together to 
create peace. No one can survive without 
clean Air, clean Water and a clean Earth. 
We cannot breathe money; we cannot eat or 
drink money. The people of the world must 
recognize that man-made laws have failed 
us and will continue to fail us because those 
laws promote profit and power over our 
sacred obligation to All Life and our shared 
future. 

Aboriginal Indigenous Elders and 
Medicine Peoples are not scientists, but we 
do have a connection to the source of Truth 
and Life, we have our “Prophecies” and the 
“Signs” of disharmony. All of these sources 
of knowledge tell us clearly what will 
happen if we do not change our behavior. 
All of the things that are happening today 
are the very same things that were spoken 
of in the earlier days, the very things that 
the Creator warned would happen, if we 
failed to respect and follow His Natural 
Law. There are scientists and experts that 
know the scientific reality of what is going 
on. They know that life will vanish if we 
continue in the direction we are going. 

These scientist and experts must speak 
the truth to the people and not be controlled 
by those that provide their paychecks. 

The people of the World must take 
immediate action to shift from money and 
power-orientated decisions to decisions that 
are based on balance and harmony with all 
life and in peace with one another. 

We are all responsible and we are all 
capable of creating a new path forward with 
new sources of energy that do not harm the 
people or the Earth. We are obligated to all 
take action now to protect what is left of 
the Sacredness of Life. We can no longer 
wait for solutions from governmental and 
corporate leaders. We must all take action 
and responsibility to restore a healthy 
relationship with each other and Mother 
Earth. Each of us is put here in this time and 
this place to personally decide the future 
of humankind. Did you think the Creator 
would create unnecessary people in a time 
of such terrible danger? Know that you 
yourself are essential to this World. Believe 
that! Understand both the blessing and the 
burden of that. You yourself are desperately 
needed to save the soul of this World. Do 
you think you were put here for something 
less? 

We are the People of the Earth united 
under the Creator’s Law, with a sacred 
covenant to follow and uphold and a sacred 
responsibility to extend Life for all future 
generations. We are expressing deep concern 
for our shared future and urge everyone to 
awaken spiritually and take action. 

It is critical that we come together 
with good minds and prayer as a global 
community of all faiths, to honor the 
Creator and the Creator’s Gift by restoring 
the Sacredness in Ourselves. We must work 
in unity to help Mother Earth heal so that 
she can bring back balance and harmony for 
all her children. 

Chief Arvol Looking Horse 

19th Generation Keeper of the Sacred 
White Buffalo Calf Pipe 

Spiritual Leader 

The Great Sioux Nation 

Bobby C. Billie 

Clan Leader and Spiritual Leader 

Council of the Original Miccosukee 
Simanolee Nation Aboriginal Peoples 
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George Billie, 
the forshee of 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 



BXBEVERLY BIDNEY 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Educational 
lessons tend to accompany George Billie’s 
actions. 

From his days as an alligator wrestler 
to his years as an Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
cultural ambassador, Billie has shared and 
spread his vast wealth of wisdom generated 
during his 87 years. 

“He lived a lifetime of teaching his 
language and culture,” said his daughter 
Diane Buster. “He’s old school; he looks 
at himself as a poor person with a lot of 
knowledge, but that knowledge makes him 
who he is.” 

Billie has been an important part of 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki since it opened in 1997. He 
maintained the village and interacted with 
tourists every day. In fact, he spent a great 
deal of his life entertaining and educating 
visitors while tangling with alligators in 
Miami and Fort Fauderdale, until he gave 
it up about three decades ago. 

“I put on shows for 300 people at a 
time,” said Billie, of the Panther Clan. “I 
showed tourists alligator smiles.” 

Billie also worked in the fields of 
Immokalee and the field of show business, 
having appeared in movies including 
“Wind Across the Everglades” in 1958, 
and television shows such as “Gator Boys” 
in 2013. He said some people call him a 
movie star. 

Since he retired from Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
at the end of May, Billie has welcomed 
visitors into his Big Cypress home to 
reminisce about a life that began in 1927 


when he was born in a chickee off U.S. 
Highway 41 in Collier County. 

Billie recalled stories his grandparents 
told him about Seminole history. A tale 
from his grandfather came from the 
Seminole Wars when Seminoles hid in 
the Everglades “like the birds” and used 
flamingo calls to signal each other during 
battle. 

“Some white people hated Seminole 
people, but I figured they just didn’t 
understand each other,” Billie said. “My 
grandma told me they just wanted the 
land.” 

As a young boy, Billie wanted to 
attend school but said the teachers didn’t 
want Seminoles in their classrooms. So 
he learned English through comic books 
by looking at the pictures and figuring out 
the meaning of the words. He reluctantly 
accepts that Tribal kids learn English now. 

“They don’t speak my language in 
Hollywood so much anymore,” he said. 
“They see me, we have the same color skin, 
but we can’t talk. I’m sorry that happened. 
They go to school and learn English; that’s 
why they don’t talk my language.” 

Billie lived in Miami and Hollywood 
beginning in 1942 but had never walked 
through the front door of an establishment 
until 1 963 . He went into a bar in Hollywood. 

“(President) Kennedy made that 
happen,” he recalled. “They said, ‘Sit 
down by me, chief. ’ Kennedy was a good 
man. He said we can do anything we want, 
so that’s what I did. He opened the door 
for me.” 

A Big Cypress resident since 1975, 
Billie signed on to work for the Museum 
before it was even built. Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki means “a place to 
learn” and Billie always shared 
his knowledge with visitors 
during his 17 years on the job. 
Paul Backhouse, director of the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and 
Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer, said Billie looked after 
the village every day, rain or 
shine, weekday or weekend. 

“He was an incredibly 
important part of what the 
Museum is and what the 
Seminoles are,” Backhouse 
said. “He made sure every 
visitor met a Seminole and 
made it the most authentic 
experience for them.” 

“He delighted in teaching 
the language,” added Ellen 
Batchelor, head of Museum 
security. “He taught me a lot 
about patience, tolerance, pride 
and respect.” 

Museum staff call Billie 
forshee , or grandfather. 

“Even Tribal people see 
him as an uncle or grandfather. 
There are few people in the 
world that can transcend 
cultures; he’s very good at 
relating to people,” Backhouse 
said. “We owe it to his legacy 
to preserve the village going 
forward so visitors will always 
be able to see its authenticity.” 


Beverly Bidney 


George Billie relaxes at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki during the Museum’s 

anniversary celebration in August 2012. + See FORSHEE on page 6A 



Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez crowns the new Miss Brighton Seminole Harley Johns at the Sept. 26 Brighton Seminole Princess Pageant. 


Brighton boasts new royalty 



Eileen Soler 

Princess contestant Alliana Brady performs a contemporary 
Jingle Dance in the talent portion of the pageant. Alliana was 
later crowned Brighton Jr. Miss. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Thirty-four Brighton 
Miss Seminole princesses since 1979 and 
27 Brighton Jr. Miss princesses since 1986 
have won coveted beaded crowns bestowed 
to girls who best represent Brighton 
Reservation. 

“I have been in those shoes. It means 
so much and it is nerve-racking, but it is an 
honor,” said Brianna Nunez, Miss Brighton 
Seminole 2010 and the current Miss Florida 
Seminole. 

After a two-year hiatus, the Brighton 
Seminole Princess Pageant was reborn Sept. 
26 amid its entire past splendor. This time, 
again led by Miss 1981 Salina Dorgan, a 
committee hosted the special occasion 
complete with cheering sections and a panel 
of three distinguished judges at the Brighton 
Veteran’s Building. 

The pageant featured six contestants, 
three for each crown, who passed a rigorous 
muster to compete in the final event’s 
clothing, talent, essay and impromptu 
question categories. 

Contestants must be Tribal members, 
students in good standing and able to 
represent Brighton in Tribal events and 
outside happenings, such as the annual 
Chalo Nitka Festival in Moore Haven and 
the Swamp Cabbage Festival in LaBelle. 

Harley Johns, 17, daughter of Anthony 
and Crystal Johns, is the newest Brighton 
Miss. 

A photographer who plays the violin 
and loves spending time with her family, 
Harley wore a patchwork contemporary 
dress emblazoned with fire signs depicted 
in brilliant oranges and reds. 

Harley displayed a black-and-white 
portrait she captured of her grandfather 
Archie Johns during the talent competition. 

“He has history written deep down 
in his heart. The photograph brings back 
cherished memories,” Harley said. “With 
photography, you can tell emotions, history 
and news. You can tell a story.” 


Alliana Brady, 10, 
daughter of Dana and Alice 
Brady, was crowned the 
newest Brighton Jr. Miss. 

A fifth-grader at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School, 

Alliana wowed the crowd 
with a contemporary Jingle 
Dance. 

Alice Brady said her 
daughter was given the right 
to dance in the “circle” in 
front of elders, community 
members and non-Tribal 
members by her grandfather 
Charles Yellow F ox Jr. , of the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe. 

Alliana choreographed 
the dance to “Prayer Loop 
Song” by Native American 
hip-hop artist Supaman. 

Both Harley and Alliana 
were also winners of the 
pageant essay contest. 

“Respect” was the 
theme of Alliana ’s essay. 

“To serve as the 
Brighton Jr. Miss Princess 
means to carry yourself in a 
good way. To respect myself 
by being the best young lady 
I can. To respect my elders 
by listening to what they 
have to say and to respect 
my community by keeping it 
clean and safe. I will respect 
my language by speaking 
it as much as possible and 
to honor the teachings of 
my grandpa and grandma,” 

Alliana wrote in the essay. 

Other Jr. Miss 
contestants included Krysta 
Burton, 13, who used 
photographs to illustrate 
how to make sofkee; and Janessa Nunez, 
12, who demonstrated how to fashion a 
Seminole doll. 

The Brighton Miss division featured 


Aiyana Tommie, 15, who told the audience 
how to skin and tan a deer hide; and Brydgett 
Koontz, 17, who showcased several of her 

♦ See ROYALTY on page 6A 


First Baptist gains youthful first youth director 


BY EILEEN J0LER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Practically just out 
of her teens, a 20-something newcomer to 
Big Cypress is like gold as the first full-time 


youth program director at Big Cypress First 
Baptist Church. 

Tracy Hernandez, 22, a recent graduate 
of Oklahoma Baptist University, kicked 
off her first job out of college Sept. 17 by 
helping Pastor Salaw Hummingbird launch 


a new hands-on and fully loaded church 
youth program. 

“We’ve added Tracy to strengthen the 
church. The goal is to have community 
members and kids even from off the rez 
come here not only for church but for 
activities that bring them to a better way of 
living,” Hummingbird said. 

Hernandez, of the Cherokee Nation, 
arrived in Big Cypress in early September 
with a bachelor’s degree in exercise and 
sports science. She minored in child 
ministry and was a member of Fairfield 
Baptist Church in tiny Stilwell, Oklahoma 
where the population of about 4,000 is 47 
percent Native American. 

The town, known as the Strawberry 
Capital of the World, is 23 miles east of 
Tahlequah. 

Hummingbird said Hernandez’s full- 
time, paid position fills a role historically 
held by devoted church members who gave 
their own time. Josh and Andrea Jumper and 
Alfonso and Shell! Tigertail were the most 
recent volunteer youth program leaders. 

Hernandez’s mission includes daily 
availability to adults and children. She 
hopes to become involved in the community 
beyond the church walls, at school and 
recreation events, wherever she is needed 
and welcomed. 

“That’s the dream,” she said. 

For now, Hernandez leads the new 5:30 
to 8:30 p.m. Wednesday happening that is 


fashioned like a 12-week vacation Bible 
school (VBS) program. Kids get plenty 
of prayer and praise sprinkled with hearty 
helpings of fellowship and dinner. 

“Everyone likes VBS so why not do it 
that way,” Hummingbird said. 

About 50 children and adults turned out 
on a recent Wednesday for the second week 
of activities that focused on 2 Timothy 4:2 
- “Preach the word; be ready in season and 
out of season; reprove, rebuke and exhort, 
with complete patience and teaching.” 

The Jumpers, Tigertails and Brenda 
Hummingbird led individual children’s 
groups, while Jonah Cypress led a class of 
adults and seniors. 

A different biblical verse is featured 
weekly. Children are divided into four 
groups that revolve around stations where 
the verse is reinforced through arts and 
crafts, sports activities, Bible study and 
charitable giving. Cypress leads the adults 
in Bible study in Mikasuki. Hummingbird 
sounds the church bell to keep everyone on 
schedule. 

Joey Puente, a sixth-grader at 
Ahfachkee School, said he likes arts and 
crafts best. 

“It’s like going to church and learning 
about God, but not like I ever did before,” 
Joey said. “I like it better this way.” 

Alfonso Tigertail called the Wednesday 
night youth program a “good time to hear 
God’s word.” He hopes more children will 


“I’ve experienced 
programs firsthand 
and can relate 
to being young, 
Christian and Native 
American. That helps 
kids open up to me.” 

- Tracy Hernandez, youth program director 
at Big Cypress First Baptist Church 


join in the fun and learning. 

Hernandez, who had served on three 
mission trips and taught Sunday school 
for college students before moving to Big 
Cypress, said her young age coupled with 
being Native American is a benefit to the 
church. 

“It’s not long ago that I was a member 
of a youth group. I’ve experienced programs 
firsthand and can relate to being young, 
Christian and Native American. That helps 
kids open up to me,” she said. 

For now, she is simply walking where 
her faith leads. 

“I am taking God’s plan day by day,” 
Hernandez said. 



Eileen Soler 


Children and Tracy Hernandez, the new full-time youth program director at Big Cypress First Baptist 
Church, perform a lively religious song during a youth group gathering. 
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Lorene Gopher: a lifetime spent preserving the 
culture, language of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 


BRIGHTON — Beloved Brighton 
Tribal Cultural Director Lorene Bowers 
Gopher, who passed away Aug. 4 at age 
69, spent her life preserving Seminole 
culture, particularly the dying Florida 
Creek language which she assembled into a 
dictionary shortly before her passing. 

Preceded in death by her husband, 
Willie, Lorene is survived by her children: 
Norman “Skeeter” Bowers, Charlotte 
Gopher Burgess and Lewis Gopher; 11 
grandchildren: D’Anna Osceola, Steven 
Jones, Tamara Bowers, Lewis Gopher Jr., 
Ruben Burgess Jr., Ashlee Gopher, Karey 
Gopher, Winnie Gopher, T.L. Gopher, Willo 
James and Gregory James II; four great- 
grandchildren: Spencer Jones, Shane Jones, 
Tommy Jackson III and Autumn Jones; three 
sisters: Elsie Bowers, Martha Jones and 
Gladys Bratcher; brother Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr.; and a host of nieces and nephews. 

Graveside services were held Aug. 
7 at the Brighton Seminole Reservation 
Cemetery. 

In honor of her dedication to Seminole 
cultural preservation and her protection of 
Seminole history and traditions, Lorene 
has been nominated posthumously for a 
prestigious Florida Folk Heritage Award. 
Five letters of support for Lorene were 
submitted with the application that was sent 
in Oct. 1 . 

Here are a few excerpts: 

Chairman’s administrator Danny 
Tommie: “Cultural preservation was 
truly Lorene Gopher’s life. She lived and 
breathed it and remembered everything her 
parents and uncles taught her as a child. A 
natural-bom teacher, she understood there 
were ‘new ways’ but she had the skill to 
merge them with the ‘old ways.’ Lorene 
took particular interest in our Seminole 
girls, teaching them how to be Seminole 
women in modern times, what to remember, 
how to stand, how to carry and conduct 
themselves with Seminole pride . . . My life, 
all of our lives, will never be the same, now 
that she is gone, but our lives are supremely 
enriched by the things Lorene taught us, and 
preserved for us, while she was here. She 
was a hero to us.” 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director 
Paul Backhouse: “I strongly believe that 
Ms. Lorene Gopher embodied deeply 
rooted cultural convictions that never 
wavered throughout her lifetime. She was 
many things to many people and always a 
tme matriarch of her clan and community 
... I tmly believe she is a heroine of her 
people and a symbol for indigenous people 
and women throughout Florida.” 

Florida Park Service director 
Donald Forgione: “(Lorene) was a familiar 
sight during the (Florida Folk) Festival, 
stirring frybread beneath the ‘cook chickee,’ 
teaching children to string Indian beads or 
weave sweetgrass baskets, demonstrating 
the way to prepare and cook swamp 
cabbage, explaining the parts of a traditional 
Seminole doll and teaching the Creek 
word for deer ... We had no idea that last 
year would be the last time we would see 
Lorene in White Springs. But our sadness 
is tempered by the knowledge that the trails 
she blazed in the pursuit of her life’s work 
- the preservation of Seminole culture - are 
being traveled by hundreds of her Tribal 
members, young and old.” 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School administrative assistant Michele 
Thomas: “Mrs. Gopher is a legend in the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida and should be 
in the State of Florida for her contribution 
to the improvement of cultural education 
in our state as well as the example set for 
all the Indian Tribes of the United States 
... Along the way, Mrs. Gopher was on the 
front line of the educational journey for 
Seminole children. Her passion and desire 
to educate Tribal youth in the areas of their 
native language and heritage became her 
lifelong mission. She worked endless hours 
in the classroom and the community.” 

Florida WildlifeCorridorphotographers 
and environmentalists Carlton Ward Jr. and 
Elam Stoltfus also provided a letter and 
special video that showed Lorene preparing 
traditional food and speaking about her 
culture. Other supporting video and photos 
were assembled by Seminole Media 
Productions and Seminole Tribune staff. 


The nomination letter, written 
by Seminole Tribune special projects 
reporter Peter B. Gallagher and reprinted 
at the request of Lorene’s family, reads as 
follows: 

On behalf of her family and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, I wish to 
nominate Lorene Bowers Gopher to 
receive the Florida Folk Heritage Award. A 
native cultural preservationist who single- 
handedly saved the Florida Creek language 
and worked more than half a century 
teaching hundreds of Tribal children the 
old ways of the Seminole, Lorene died last 
Aug. 4, just as her life’s work - the first 
Florida Creek dictionary - was accepted for 
publication. 

A descendent of 1800s Seminole 
heroine Polly Parker, Lorene was bom 
Feb. 13, 1945 in a traditional Seminole 
camp in the Brighton woods near Lake 
Okeechobee to Andrew Jackson Bowers 
and Annie Pearce. As a child, she absorbed 
the Creek language from her grandmother 
Lucy Pearce, her aunt Ada Pearce and great 
uncle Billy Bowlegs III, who raised her 
in Brighton after her mother, Annie, died 
in 1948. Lorene grew up immersed in the 
Seminole Woman’s culture of hard labor, 
cooking and caring for children. 

“She lived that way her entire life,” 
says her son Norman “Skeeter” Bowers. 
“She never taught ME to cook. She only 
taught the girls. All I was allowed to do 
was watch. She taught the ladies how to 
butcher and clean the gopher turtle, bust it 
open, clean it out, pull the intestines out and 
flip them inside out. She made the world’s 
best gopher stew. Ell probably never have 
that again. None of her meals I’ll ever have 
again. 

“She knew how to do everything 
Seminole. She knew how to make a chickee 
and how to cut the palm buds. She could 
make the baskets, anything you wanted. She 
taught us the right things to do and wouldn’t 
stand for the bad.” Skeeter remembers when 
his drinking problem got out of hand, “She 
walked up to me and ordered me off the 
Reservation. She said I couldn’t live out 
there anymore. I roared off in my tmck I 
was so mad. 

“Then a huge hurt came over me that 
my mother would talk to me like that. I 
turned right around and went back and 
told her, “Okay, let’s call that rehab phone 
number. I haven’t had a drink since.” 

Lorene exhibited an astounding natural 
proclivity for language by quickly learning 
a second language - English - before she 
was eight years old, and was able to interpret 
for her grandma when they went to town. 
Eventually, Lorene would witness the near 
extinction of her native tongue when only 
20 fluent Creek speakers could be found, 
Tribalwide. 

With a few exceptions, Lorene spent 
most of her life on Brighton’s Indian lands, 
including her complete youth in a backwoods 
Seminole camp. She attended the historic 
Brighton Indian Day School through 
the fourth grade, then, when the school 
supervised by William and Edith Boehmer 
closed, completed her scholastic years at 
public schools in Okeechobee, graduating 
in 1963 as one of the first Seminoles to 
earn a high school diploma. She spent two 
years earning an undergraduate degree from 
the Haskell Institute (Indian School) in 
Lawrence, Kansas returning to Brighton to 
marry Willie Gopher in 1967. 

She took a job as a clerical secretary 
with the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) in Hollywood, then returned home 
in the mid-70s never to leave again. 
Lorene worked many different jobs, all 
for the Seminole Tribe, from bookkeeper 
and Meals on Wheels Driver (where she 
brought food to elder Creek speakers 
living in remote areas) to Secretary for 
the Seminole Cattle program (eventually 
becoming a cattle owner, herself, with a 
herd of over 100 cows). She was Cultural 
Consultant and Tradition Advisor to two of 
the major cultural accomplishments of the 
Seminole Tribe in the 20th century - the 
Tribe’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum (1992) and 
the Brighton Pemayetv Emahakv (Teaching 
Our Way) Charter School (2007). Lorene 
Gopher was a driving force for both projects. 
History records her counsel as significant to 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Lorene Gopher poses with students at Okeechobee’s Seminole Elementary School where she taught Seminole culture and history. 



William Boehmer Collection, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Lorene Gopher stands on the running board of a 1906 Autocar during a late 1950s field trip of the 
Brighton Indian Day School pupils to the Horns’ Cars of Yesterday Museum in Sarasota. 


the precious cultural framework and success 
of both entities. 

Her experience as a teacher for the 
Brighton Culture Center convinced her of 
the growing need to keep Florida Creek 
alive and she developed lesson plans to share 
with others. Starting with preschoolers, then 
expanding to older kids, she made language 
preservation her business and squeezed in 
lessons to children whenever they were 
available. She got their attention with her 
colorful Seminole stories, many of them set 
back in the days “when animals could talk 
like a man.” 

A quiet, soft-spoken person who 
preferred staying in the background, Lorene 
was a veritable font of imagination and 
innovation. As a way of spending more 
time with Seminole students, she designed 
and proposed two novel programs to the 
School Board of Okeechobee County. The 
idea was for her to teach Tribal students 
on site at Seminole Elementary School in 
Okeechobee twice a week. After five years, 
she talked school officials into accepting 
her famous “Pull Out” program, which 
allowed her to take Seminole students, 
K-12, out of all schools they attended in 
Okeechobee County and bring them to 
the reservation each Friday for culture and 
language training. 

Lorene was closest in age to her younger 
brother Andrew Bowers Jr., now the elected 
Brighton Councilman. He marvels at her 
“obsession with carrying on the Seminole 
traditions. When she started teaching at the 
Charter School, she told me she was going 
to teach these children whether she got paid 
or not. It was her calling.” 

Over the years, Lorene balanced 
numerous cultural pursuits - including her 
regular pilgrimages to the Florida Folk 
Festival, where she organized groups of 
Seminole culturists demonstrating arts and 
crafts, foodways and other Tribal traditions 
at an authentic Seminole chickee village 
built by Tribal Chairman James Billie on 
the grounds of the Stephen Foster Folk 
Culture Center State Park. A few years ago, 
she invited the renowned Florida Wildlife 
Corridor expedition to her private camp, 
where she treated photographer Carlton 
Ward and videographer Elam Stolfus 
to a Lorene Gopher-cooked traditional 
Seminole meal and offered support for their 
noble cause. 

In the last decades of her busy life, 
however, she always gave the highest 
priority to her dream of a Florida Creek 
dictionary, constantly afraid that the 
language would disappear before she could 


get it published. She became the driving 
force again, hosting regular gatherings of 
other Creek speakers and painstakingly 
crafting together an astounding lexicon that 
mixes the historic words of the past with 
new words - such as television or airplane 
- that had no traditional Creek word or 
phrase. 

Under Lorene’s genius/guidance, the 
dictionary listed czto soponakv (metal 
to talk with) for television; and estzketz 
(something to fly with) for airplane. 

The dictionary was finished as she was 
on her deathbed, struck down suddenly 
with leukemia. Her son Lewis realized 
the sacrifice she made: “She knew many 
in her culture did not want to pass on the 
language, but she did it anyway, knowing 
how important it was, and also knowing it 
would cause her to die before her time.” 

Lorene’s dictionary quickly found a 
publisher: University Press of Florida says it 
will publish “Este Semvnolvlke Enponakv, 
The Language of the Seminole People: An 
Outline Grammar and Basic Dictionary of 
the Florida Seminole Creek” at the first of 
next year. 

“Lorene was the end of an era,” said 
Councilman Bowers, reflecting on the great 
loss of his lifetime close companion. “She 
had a job to do and she did it. If someone 


wanted to know something, though, she 
would stop what she was doing and tell 
them what they wanted to know. And more. 

“She told me, ‘You should be glad if 
someone asks you, glad that you can pass it 
on.’ That’s the way she lived her entire life.” 

Lorene made it her life’s business to 
preserve the culture, the language, the old 
ways and the very essence of the Seminole 
Indians. For this reason, among many 
others, on behalf of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida and her many family members 
and friends, I hope you pass favorable 
judgment on this application nominating 
Lorene Bowers Gopher for the Florida Folk 
Heritage Award. 

The 2015 Florida Folk Heritage 
Awards will be announced next spring and 
be presented at the Florida Folk Festival in 
White Springs, where Lorene demonstrated 
Seminole crafts and cooking for more than 
30 years. Previous Florida Seminole award 
winners were Susie Billie (medicine woman), 
Betty Mae Jumper (storyteller) Henry John 
Billie (canoe-maker) and Bobby Henry 
(canoe-maker). Florida native residents 
Bobby Thomas Johns (Creek, wood-carver) 
and Don Grooms (Cherokee, folk musician) 
were also honored with Florida s top 
folklore designation. 
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Big Cypress clinic 
to get new home 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A roomy, two- 
story clinic is on the drawing board for Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

“For all the good news we’ve had 
lately, every time I look at the plans for our 
new clinic, I feel like it’s the best news of 
all,” Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
said. 

The news was delivered at a recent 
community meeting at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium by Construction 
Management director William White, who 
displayed art renderings of the building’s 
planned design. 

Most at the meeting were pleased 
with White’s description of the clinic, but 
the loudest applause came following the 
announcement that plans call for a kidney 
dialysis room. 

“No more driving to Hollywood for 
treatment,” Councilman Tiger said. 

The bottom floor of the 20,000-square- 


foot structure will feature a welcoming lobby, 
eight physician offices with examination 
rooms, a pharmacy and pharmacy drive 
through window, a full kitchen, an exercise 
room and a physical therapy room. 

A pediatric suite and dental offices will 
take up much of the second floor. The top 
level will also feature a nurses station and 
other offices. 

“There will be room for every one 
of the Health Department services in the 
building,” White said. 

The new facility will replace the cluster 
of portable health service buildings on Josie 
Billie Highway across from the Frank Billie 
Field Office. 

Councilman Tiger hopes to break 
ground on the project by early 2015. 

Pediatricians and doctors will be 
scheduled as needed at first, but Councilman 
Tiger envisions eventually providing 
medical services around the clock. 

“We are so isolated out here that we 
need to get help when needed,” he said. 
“Accidents don’t happen at certain times.” 


♦ MISS FLORIDA TEEN 

From page 1A 


As captain of the Columbia girls 
volleyball team, Jara keeps in shape, but she 
worked harder than usual and even gave up 
eating carbs to get into pageant condition. 
The biggest challenge was learning to style 
her hair and apply makeup, something she 
had never done before. YouTube videos and 
tutorials were all she needed to master it. 

The work was 
worth the effort. Jara’s 
peers in the preliminary 
pageant voted her 
Miss Congeniality, the 
judges deemed her Miss 
Photogenic and she won 
the Miss North Central 
Florida Teen USA title. 

She had six months to 
prepare for the next 
pageant, Miss Florida 
Teen USA. 

The award package 
for winning Miss Florida 
Teen USA includes a 
four-year scholarship 
to Florida Atlantic 
University in Boca 
Raton. Jara plans to 
pursue multiple degrees 
at the school. 

She will earn her associate’s degree 
before getting her high school diploma 
thanks to dual-enrollment at Columbia 
and Florida Gateway College in Lake City. 
Jara plans to get her bachelor’s degree, a 
master’s degree in business administration 
(MBA) and a law degree. Ultimately, she 
would like to work as a corporate lawyer 
for the Tribe. 


Jara has always been passionate about 
her culture. She wants to help Tribes stricken 
by poverty, specifically those living on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota. 

Going through the pageant process was 
a positive experience for Jara, who made 
new friends and opened more opportunities 
for her future. In addition to being Miss 
Florida Teen USA and attending school, she 
plans to start blogging about self-confidence 
and self-empowerment. 

“I met other girls who are ambitious, 
smart and kind. That’s 
been amazing,” she 
said. “I’m really 
excited knowing I 
have a platform to 
make my voice louder 
throughout our state.” 

Jara said the 
highlight of the pageant 
was looking out at the 
audience and seeing 
her family and knowing 
they were proud. 

“They’ve been 
there from day one, of 
course,” Jara said. 

As for those 
bullies who had such 
an impact on her life, 
they are still around. 

“I’ve seen those 
girls since,” Jara said. 
“Some grew up, some stayed the same and 
a lot have apologized.” 

The lesson she learned is simple. 

“In everything - pageants or in life - be 
yourself, know your strengths, be confident 
and give your all to everything you do,” Jara 
said. “My dad always told me not to put in 
half the effort unless you’re OK with half 
the results.” 


“In everything - 
pageants or in life 
- be yourself, know 
your strengths, 
be confident and 
give your all to 
everything you do.” 

- Jara Ann Courson, 
Miss Florida Teen USA 



Photo courtesy of Miss Florida USA 

Jara Ann Courson and other contestants await the judges’ decision onstage Oct. 19 during the Miss 
Florida Teen USA pageant in Fort Lauderdale. 


Hahn earns 40 Under 40 award 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MILWAUKEE — Treasurer Pete 
Hahn was honored by the National 
Center for American Indian Enterprise 
Development for his outstanding 
leadership to the Seminole Tribe. The 
organization named him one of the 2014 
“Native American 40 Under 40” award 
recipients. 

Hahn received the award at the 
39th annual Indian Progress in Business 
Awards Gala (INPRO) held Oct. 8 during 
the Reservation Economic Summit at 
the Potawatomi Hotel and Casino in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Seminole Board of Directors 
nominated Hahn. Criteria include 
demonstrating initiative and dedication 
and providing significant contributions to 
the community. 

“It’s great to be recognized for 
contributions I’ve made in the past, and 
it will push me to continue to contribute 
in the future,” said Hahn, 33. “It’s nice 
to know the Board and the selection 
committee feel I am worthy of this award.” 

Hahn, who was appointed Treasurer 
in August after serving as deputy treasurer 
since 2007, began his career with the 



Tribe as an intern before graduating 
with a bachelor’s degree from Haskell 
Indian Nations University in 2005. He is 
a member of Leadership Broward Class 
XXV and is an ambassador for Americans 
for Indian Opportunity. 

“With his recent promotion, I knew 
he’d be a shoo-in,” Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola said. “He got the education 
to be prepared to step into this job. He is 
a success story for the Tribe and our youth 
by stepping into the role of leadership. He 
has the full support of the Board and we 
are very proud of him.” 

Because of the opportunities 
he was given while growing up 
- including education, sports 
and recreation - Hahn said he 
can now give back to the Tribe 
through his leadership position. 

He wants to help show Tribal 
youth how the Tribe operates. 

“I want young people 
to know education, 
work and dedication 
are important 
and that the 
Tribe provides 
opportunities 
to be a part of 
the business 


itself,” he said. “So take advantage 
of what’s offered because no one will 
take better care of the Tribe than Tribal 
members.” 

Hahn looks forward to staying 
connected to the economic development 
divisions of other Tribes throughout Indian 
Country, many of which he met at INPRO. 

“The Seminole Tribe is perceived as 
one of the leaders for gaming, business and 
overall economic development in Indian 
Country,” Hahn said. “Our first thought is 
how our decisions will affect the Tribe and 
whether something is in our best interest. 

But then you think about the ripple effect; 
all Tribes are interconnected and 
decisions can have an effect on other 
Tribes.” 


Treasurer Pete Hahn, 33, is named one 
of the 2014 “Native American 
40 Under 40” award 
recipients by the National 
Center for American 
Indian Enterprise 
Development for his 
leadership to the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Beverly Bidney 
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Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Council special assistant Alexander Tommie, right, acknowledges Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, left, and members of the 
design committee Sept. 25 during the dedication of Chupco’s Landing Community Center in Fort Pierce. 


♦ CHUPC0 

From page 1A 


Tommie delivered the good news, and 
less than a year after breaking ground, the 
Tribe and Seminole/Stiles Construction 
delivered the centerpiece of the mostly 
residential community nearly three months 
ahead of schedule. 

“The design committee was great,” 
said Peter Picard, Seminole/Stiles 
project manager who worked with the 
Tribe’s project manager Cedric Jenkins. 
“Alexander Tommie was at every owner’s 
meeting. He did a really good job in 
making selections and participating. We 
actually had until the middle of December 
to finish this project, so we’re pretty 
proud. We wouldn’t have done it without 
everyone’s help.” 

About 50 attendees of the dedication 
ceremony were treated to stories, 
including one from Sally Tommie. The 
former Council Liaison for Fort Pierce 
spoke about how her grandmother, Sallie 
Chupco Tommie, paved the way for future 
generations in the community. 

“She stood very tall; she was very 
bold,” Sally Tommie said. “She carried 
a shotgun and a bull whip and a stick. 
Anytime she needed to use it, she used it. 
She had no fear.” 

That fearless attitude helped the 
Tommie family survive. 


“She did what she had to do along 
with Jack Tommie, my grandfather, to go 
out into the woods, to find food to bring 
back and feed the family, to build chickee 
huts so that we could have shelter, to do the 
things that needed to be done so that we 
would survive,” Sally Tommie continued. 
“They are here with us in spirit. Physically, 
they have gone on, but we remain here 
with the responsibility ... to lead by the 
example they have set forth for us.” 

Another story came from Max Osceola 
Jr. The former Hollywood Councilman took 
some good-natured ribbing for accidently 
wearing two different boots at a previous 
groundbreaking ceremony. Properly attired 
this time, he recalled darker days that have 
given way to brighter ones. 

“Growing up in the ’50s, segregation 
was the law of the land back then,” he 
said. “I can remember as a boy we’d drive 
by Fort Lauderdale and see these nice 
baseball fields and football fields. I asked 
my dad, ‘How come we can’t play there?’ 
He said, ‘We’re the wrong color.’” 

Times have changed more than a half- 
century later. 

“We always had to leave the 
reservation to go to find facilities,” Max 
Osceola said. “Today, people are going to 
come on the reservations to play in the best 
facilities.” 

For most local officials in attendance 
from Fort Pierce, Port St. Lucie and St. 
Lucie County, the invitation into the gated 


community marked their first visit. 

“I’ve driven by this place so 
many times,” said Larry Lee Jr., state 
representative from District 84. “When 
I was elected to the Florida House of 
Representatives, I said maybe if I go tell 
them that I’m a state representative, they’ll 
let me in. I’ve waited for this opportunity 
for so long to come behind those gates.” 

Fort Pierce Mayor Linda Hudson 
grew up on nearby Jenkins Road, where 
one of her neighbors was Lonnie Buck. As 
a youngster, Hudson had Seminole friends 
in school. 

“I’m of a certain age that I went to 
school with the first Seminole children who 
went to public school in St. Lucie County,” 
Hudson said. “They were my classmates. 
One was Bert Jones, one was Louise Jones 
[Gopher] and Addie Smith. They would 
come to my house after school. My father 
would come home after work and put us 
all in the back of his pickup truck and 
we would take them home to the chickee 
village off Orange Avenue. We did that 
once or twice a week.” 

High marks were also doled out for 
Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 

“I’m so impressed with what they 
have done,” Hudson said. 

“We’re proud to say that we’re able 
to do things for our community as well 
as anybody else can think about doing 
for their community,” Alexander Tommie 
said. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Bruce Duncan and Jessie Jimmie prepare 80 pounds of fish Oct. 11 during the sixth annual 
Seminoles in Recovery Fish Fry at Trail. 


Register to vote before Jan. 31 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For the first time, Tribal members must 
register to vote in the May 1 1, 2015 General 
Election. The deadline is Jan. 31, 2015. 

Naomi Wilson, supervisor of elections, 
said the change is due to a voting ordinance 
that was rewritten in 2012 for the first time 
since 1964. Council passed the ordinance 
and the BIA approved it in 2013. 

According to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Election Ordinance (C-06-13), “in 
order to vote in any Regular of General 
Tribal Election, all Tribal Members must 
register to vote any time within the five 
(5) months from Sept. 1 through Jan. 31 
preceding the date of a Regular of General 
Tribal Election.” 

To register, Tribal members must be 1 8 
years old by April 11, 2015 and must show 
proof of residency, such as a valid driver’s 


license, valid state ID card or valid voter 
registration card. Members who cannot 
produce any of those items may submit a 
Tribal ID, along with a statement from an 
Election Board member from the same 
reservation verifying residence. 

Wilson mailed letters to every Tribal 
member to explain the process and provided 
each with a voter registration form. She 
has also been to Big Cypress, Brighton, 
Hollywood, Naples and all senior centers 
to register people. More opportunities will 
be available on all reservations before the 
deadline. 

Wilson said 2,146 Tribal members are 
eligible to vote. 

Tribal members may also register 
in the Secretary’s Office at Tribal 
Headquarters in Hollywood. For more 
information, contact Naomi Wilson at 
GeneralTribalElection2015@semtribe.com 
or call 954-966-6300 ext. 11461. 


November registration 
schedule: 

Nov. 3: Big Cypress Field Office, 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Nov. 7: Immokalee Field Office, 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Nov. 10: Hollywood Tribal Auditorium, 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Nov. 14: Hollywood Tribal Auditorium, 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Nov. 17: Brighton Field Office, 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Annual Fish Fry 
feeds bellies, souls 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


TRAIL — Jessie Jimmie had her 
first drink at age 12. Now suffering from 
cirrhosis of the liver at 30, she joined 
Seminoles in Recovery for help. 

“I drank for six years straight,” said 
Jimmie, who has been sober since March. 
“I have only one choice; drink and die 
or don’t drink and stay alive. It’s kind of 
simple.” 

More than 125 people attended the 
sixth annual Seminoles in Recovery Fish 
Fry Oct. 11 in Trail. Open to the entire 
Tribal and non-Tribal sober community, 
the event attracted people from Miami, 
Broward County, Big Cypress and Naples. 

“Living in sobriety is the message,” 
said Helene Buster, director of Family 
Services who coordinates Seminoles in 
Recovery events. 

The day centered around recovery, but 
it also offered fellowship and fish. Eighty 
pounds of tilapia, grouper, bass, salmon 
and alligator tail were served up along with 
hush puppies, ribs, burgers and hot dogs. 
A horseshoe tournament and raffles for 
Miami Dolphins tickets, airboat rides and 
fishing equipment kept people hoping for 
a winner. 

Attendees, many who had a story to 
tell and perhaps a demon or two to conquer, 
found support in the group. Some shared 
their experiences on the road to recovery 


during the Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous meetings held 
during the event. 

“I get a connection. I go home and feel 
alright; it’s like medicine,” one man said 
about his reason for attending meetings. 

“Everything you do when you aren’t 
using is a stepping stone on the road to 
recovery,” said another. 

Others took their turn sharing. 

“I used to feel like I was alone, but 
now I don’t.” 

“I come here to hear the language of 
the heart.” 

“I keep fighting my drug and alcohol 
problem. I thought it would be easy; it’s 
not. But I fight the demons.” 

“Either we wake up now or we keep 
making the same mistakes over and over 
again.” 

Ariana Cypress, 23, joined Seminoles 
in Recovery when she hit bottom in June. 
She struggles with drug addiction. 

“I got tired of the way I was living and 
my insanity,” she said. 

Cypress hallucinated when not 
on drugs, attempted suicide and felt 
emotionless. Once she decided to get clean, 
she made new sober friends. To maintain 
her sobriety, she calls her sponsor for 
support and attends meetings every day. 

“I’m so emotional now,” Cypress said. 
“I have to feel the feelings. It’s a challenge, 
but it’s good to feel something whether it’s 
good or bad.” 


♦ ROYALTY 

From page 3A 


handmade patchwork dresses and described 
the different symbols used in each. 

Don T. Hall, a 12th Judicial Circuit 
judge who sat for the night as a pageant 
judge, said the job was a “difficult” one. 

“When you have to make a decision 
like this you figure that one or more of the 
contestants would rise well above the rest, 
but tonight I couldn’t score but a half-point 
difference. All of them successfully drew 
us into their talent. Any one of them could 
represent Brighton,” Hall said. 


Jo Randolph, who is a longtime 
Lakeport community activist and recent 
founder of the Lakeport 4-H Club, and 
Jerald D. Bryant, a 19th Judicial Circuit 
judge, rounded out the judging dais. 

A moment of silence was observed in 
memory of Tribal elder Lorene Gopher who 
headed the Culture Department in Brighton 
and served as Miss Florida Seminole 
Princess 1963. Gopher’s sons cultural 
events specialist Lewis Gopher served 
on the pageant committee and Norman 
“Skeeter” Bowers officiated. 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez 
and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne 
Nunez crowned and sashed the winners. 


Both are Brighton residents. 

For Dorgan, the Brighton Seminole 
Princess Pageant plays an important role 
in preparing Brighton girls to compete for 
Miss Florida Seminole. 

“We want the girls to get the exposure, 
be on stage, represent the reservation in front 
of an audience and have that experience of 
being title holders for the Tribe,” Dorgan 
said. 

Harley said she is thankful and anxious 
to start her Brighton reign. 

“I’ve always dreamed of this and really 
worked hard to achieve the honor. I’m 
thankful and ready to start the journey - a 
dream come true,” Harley said. 


♦ F0RSHEE 

From page 3A 


Cancer has slowed Billie in the twilight 
of his life. Instead of tending to the village 
he loved at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, he spends time 
on the wide porch at his home listening to 
the radio and talking with friends. 

“He’s proud of the things he’s done,” 
Buster said. “He gave a lot to the village 
but he knew his limits. He stopped when it 
became too much for him.” 


A religious man, Billie takes comfort 
in God’s existence. 

“God made Seminoles a long time 
ago,” he said. “God looks down at us all the 
time, every day. God is on my side. White 
people tried to kill us but didn’t get us 
all. God is still watching today and wants 
people to know God is on their side.” 

Billie had eight children, three of 
whom are still living. Nephews, nieces, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren are 
too numerous to count. 

“My father represents a period we will 


never see again,” Buster said. “He’s seen 
a lot of changes and always provided for 
his family.” 

Backhouse believes some of the 
greatest men in history are the ones who 
are understated and believe in their culture. 

“He’s a gentleman and has represented 
his culture steadfastly,” Backhouse said. 
“He’s been an amazing ambassador for the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida; you can’t get a 
higher accolade than that. George Billie is 
one of those old-school gentlemen that the 
world doesn’t make anymore.” 


George Billie is one of those old-school gentlemen that the world doesn’t make 
anymore ... He’s been an amazing ambassador for the Seminole Tribe. 

- Paul Backhouse, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director 



What: 

\Nhy. 

How: 


All eligible members of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida must register to vote by January 31, 2015 
for the General Tribal Election on May 11, 2015 


As accorded by Tribal Ordinance C-06-13 


Complete the Voter Registration form received in 
the mail 



RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


If you did not receive a form in the mail, please contact the 
Supervisor of Elections office at 954/966-6300, ext. 11461 
or at GeneralTribalElection2015@semtribe.com. 

You may also come by the Secretary’s Office to complete 
your Voter Registration form. 

★★★★★★★★★★★A 

In order for Tribal Members to show residency, AT LEAST A COPY OF ONE OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING MUST BE SUBMITTED WITH YOUR REGISTRATION FORM: valid State Drivers' License, 
valid State ID card, valid Voter Registration card, or for those who cannot produce any of the 
aforementioned items, a Tribal ID along with a statement from an Election Board member 
from the same reservation verifying residence. Please ensure all information is current and 
valid as they will be used in determining the Tribal Member’s voting location/residence. 

Supervisor of Elections office 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 




HEALTHCARI 


-^fyWamen& 

SOUTH BROWARD 



Providing OB/GYN 
care to the Seminole 
community for over 
25 years... 


Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office 

3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 
Hollywood, FL 3302 1 
954.961.8303 
954.961.8307 


Pembroke Pines Office 

1761 NW 123 Avenue 
Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 
954.431.7000 
954.431.7699 


www.gynobob.com 

twhs3801@aol.com 
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Love yourself. Be drug free 







Beverly Bidney 

Anani Griffin, 3, receives help decorating her poster from Seminole Police Department Officer Helen 
Brown at the Fort Pierce Red Ribbon celebration Oct. 10. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students walk to 
the starting line of the Red Ribbon parade Oct. 21. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

McKenna Smith creates a Red Ribbon poster during Tampa 
Reservation’s celebration Oct. 18. She went on to win first 
place for her design. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Every year, Red Ribbon Week raises 
awareness about the negative effect drugs 
have on communities. The campaign and 
the tradition of displaying red ribbons as 
a symbol of intolerance of drug use began 
in 1985 after the murder of a DEA agent in 
Mexico City. Since then, the week has been 
commemorated in schools and communities 
nationwide. 

With that in mind, Tribal members on 
every reservation came out for fellowship, 
food and fun served up with a serious 
message on the side. 

The Fort Pierce community gathered 
Oct. 10 at the Chupco Youth Ranch for a 
Red Ribbon celebration. Guest speaker 
Lewis Gopher, of Brighton, spoke about 
life choices and their consequences. He 
admitted to taking some wrong turns in his 
life but said he didn’t realize it at the time. 

“It came on real slow,” he said. “I 
tried to take everything on by myself and 
couldn’t handle it. I drank, did drugs and 
got in trouble with the authorities and my 
family. It turned me into a person I didn’t 
want to be. It made me lose my family and 
my children; I traded them for drugs and 
alcohol.” 

After “hitting a brick wall,” Gopher 
turned his life around. He finally listened 
to his family, but hearing what they had to 
say wasn’t easy for him. He stopped his bad 
behavior and, with the help of God, began 
to take care of himself, he said. 

“If you ain’t living right, you become 
the enemy of yourself,” he said. “My kids 
came back and I am able to be the father I 
wanted to be and the person I want to be.” 


Gopher talked about the importance 
of community and how it keeps Seminoles 
unified and strong. 

“This community can make a big 
difference in these kids’ lives,” he said. “We 
all want to have good lives and be the person 
our mother and grandmother would like us 
to be. But we need to help each other out. 
That’s how we’re still here today because of 
the unity we’ve always had.” 

After listening to Gopher’s strong 
message, children enjoyed a poster contest, 
games, pumpkin decorating and bounce 
house and slide. 

“Red Ribbon is a way for our 
communities to help keep drugs out 
and everyone healthy, safe and happy,” 
said Valerie Marone, Family Services 
Department prevention specialist. “It isn’t 
just for a week, but for a life.” 

The Big Cypress community embraced 
the Red Ribbon spirit by participating in 
a week of fun-filled activities Oct. 13-16. 
Festivities culminated with the ever-popular 
parade and 5K color run. 

About 25 floats, trucks, ATVs, 
convertibles and horses paraded from the 
parking lot at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
down Josie Billie Highway to the Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena grounds Oct. 16. 
Tribal members, employees and Ahfachkee 
School students lined the parade route and 
gladly gathered treats tossed their way. 

Winners of the best decorated float and 
door were announced and congratulated 
at a community luncheon after the parade. 
The winners for the best float were the 
Housing Department in first, Recreation in 
second and Rodeo in third. Door contest 
first, second and third place winners were 
Culture, Elders and Ahfachkee, respectively. 


Beverly Bidney 

A happy group of runners passes through the pink flour station at Seminole Estates during 
the Hollywood Red Ribbon color run Oct. 21. 


Beverly Bidney 

A group of Brighton friends brave the wet weather as they walk to show their support for 
Red Ribbon Week during the Brighton Red Ribbon parade. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa Elder Services project coordinator Lola Juarez supports two causes: Red 
Ribbon Week’s drug-free message and Hard Rock’s Pinktober Rock The Pink 
breast cancer awareness campaign. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee students spread the drug-free message during the Big Cypress Red Ribbon parade Oct. 16. 


Ahfachkee essay winners were 
Michaela Cypress, first place; Alex Garcia, 
second; and Troy Cantu, third. Poster 
winners were Sarah Robbins, first place; 
Janah Cypress, second place; and Tommi 
Stockton, third place. 

In Brighton, a downpour didn’t dampen 
the spirits of nearly 300 people who showed 
up for the Red Ribbon march Oct. 2 1 . The 
event, which has been held for more than 
10 years, is popular with all segments of the 
community. 

“We march rain or shine,” Marone said. 

The entire Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School student body - 266 students strong 
- and faculty joined the preschool and 
community members on the annual trek 
through the reservation. Road construction 
and newly laid asphalt was an obstacle 
along the route but was overcome easily. 
Construction was halted for a few minutes 
while the group walked by the momentarily 
idled workers. 

“This is to raise awareness of 
substances in our community,” said Helene 
Buster, director of Family Services. “We 
provide the education for children about 
prevention.” 

Other events during Brighton’s Red 
Ribbon Week Oct. 20-23 included a family 
poster contest, door decorating competition, 
5K color run and S.W.A.M.P. community 
campaign at PECS. 

The cleared grounds of Seminole 
Estates provided an ideal course for 
Hollywood’s Red Ribbon prevention color 
run Oct. 2 1 . Kids and adults participated in 
the event, which featured stations manned 
by volunteers eager to douse walkers 
and runners with vibrantly colored flour 
in shades of pink, red, yellow, green and 
turquoise. 

The splotches of color were a reward for 
making it through the course. Participants 
proudly showed their colors at the end of the 
event sponsored by the Health Department. 

The community also participated in 


other Red Ribbon events from Oct. 20-24, 
including a poster contest, plant a promise 
at the Senior Center, march on the Ball 
Field, youth basketball tournament and 
talent show at the airnasium. 

Red Ribbon Week in Immokalee began 
with community members taking a drug- 
free pledge Oct. 20 and ended with the 
Seminoles in Recovery Red Ribbon Golf 
Classic in Clewiston Oct. 25. 

In between, kids and adults had a blast 
getting beaned with color at the color run 
and cookout. Immokalee youth also teamed 
up and competed in the wipeout challenge 
obstacle course. Challenges included a mud 
obstacle course, tires, bounce house climb 
and slide, hay stacks, balance beam and 


walls to climb over. 

The community enjoyed a spirit night, 
prayer walk and community dinner Oct. 
22 hosted by the First Seminole Baptist 
Church. 

The Tampa Reservation took to the 
bowling lanes to celebrate Red Ribbon 
Week. Community members gathered at 
Oakfield Lanes in Brandon Oct. 1 8 for good- 
hearted competition. The day also featured 
speakers and a family poster contest, which 
was won by McKenna Smith, 9, and Mason 
Foret, 15. 

Tribalwide, reservations took a visible 
stand against substance abuse and paid 
homage to this year’s Red Ribbon theme, 
“Love Yourself. Be Drug Free.” 


Jack Carmichael, 10, shows off the result of a fun time at the 
Hollywood Red Ribbon color run. 


Beverly Bidney 

Timothy Smith takes aim before taking a shot at a candy-filled pinata at the Fort 
Pierce Red Ribbon celebration at Chupco Youth Ranch. 


Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger throws treats to community members on the parade 
route during the Big Cypress Red Ribbon parade. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Identifying 


It’s all in the details: The stories 
are as important as the objects 


SUBMITTED BY REBECCA FELL 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Patchwork pieces contain layers of 
stories and details. On the surface, there 
is the construction, color and design that 
so many people, both Seminole and non- 
Seminole, admire. For those who study 
and create patchwork, there are patterns, 
like fire, rain and lightning, which are used 
over and over again. Then there are unique 
patterns created only by certain Seminoles. 


Sometimes, a skirt or sampler can tell a 
story or hold personal meaning to either the 
creator or the owner. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum holds a 
variety of patchwork pieces - from skirts 
and dolls to headbands and aprons - in its 
collection. Some pieces were created solely 
for commercial purposes, while others were 
donated to the Museum for safekeeping 
because they held a special place in the 
owner’s heart. 

The Museum continues to maintain 


a well-rounded collection. This not only 
includes obtaining important cultural 
artifacts, art and objects but also expanding 
the information and records on those 
objects. 

As the Exhibits Department prepares 
for an upcoming exhibition on modern 
Seminole patchwork, the Museum took a 
close look at many pieces in the collection. 
Fortunately, many document the owner, 
the creator and sometimes even the event 
for which the item was created. Other 
pieces note that they were made for sale or 
purchased by non-Seminoles. 

Also, Museum staff recognizes not 
all patchwork pieces are wearable. This is 
certainly true of one of our mystery pieces. 
The sampler pictured to the left belonged 
to Tampa Reservation’s Coo-Taun Cho- 
Bee Museum and Bobby Henry’s Seminole 
Village, which served as the Seminole 
Tribe’s main museum before the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum opened in 1997. The Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki inherited much of the collection 
when Coo-Taun Cho-Bee closed in the early 
2000s. 

Museum records do not indicate the 
reason this sampler piece was created. 
Samplers are often created to show 
the patchwork creator’s skills and are 
occasionally given as an ornamental gift. 
It may have been made for the Museum to 
exhibit, but sometimes these samplers tell a 
deeper story. 

If you have further information about 
this sampler, please stop by the Museum 
or contact the Collections Department at 
893-902-1113 ext. 12246. As with all the 
Museum’s items, the information you share 
can be restricted to certain people, Clans, 
Tribes or Seminole Tribal members only. 

Look for the Museum’s upcoming 
exhibition in the West Gallery, “It’s Not a 
Costume - Modem Seminole Patchwork,” 
on display Dec. 12, 2014 through Nov. 30, 
2015. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This sampler belonged to Tampa Reservation’s Coo-Taun Cho-Bee Museum, which served as the 
Seminole Tribe’s main museum before the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum opened in 1997. 


Textbooks and administration: 
The Big Cypress BIA Complex 

THPO survey reveals notable artifacts in the area 


SUBMITTED BY MATTHEW FENN0 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

In 1937 the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) constmcted a multibuilding complex 
on the Big Cypress Reservation to distribute 
BIA commodities, offer medicine from the 
clinic and provide a school for the children. 

The BIA Complex was recently 
investigated during a Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office (THPO) survey for the 
future courthouse on Big Cypress. 

The complex included a dwelling 
for the caretaker, small office building, 
warehouse/garage, driveway and school 
building. The main driveway was 100 feet 
long and was lined by ornamental shade 
trees that included bamboo and Cajuput 
trees. 

Virginia Tommie, who attended the 
school as a child, explained that one 
building was also a clinic at one point. 

Another part of the complex was 


Building 314, which was used by the 
Forestry Department in the 1960s. The 
building consisted of a wood foundation 
with plywood exterior and a concrete 
slab for a foundation. To the north of the 
complex was Josie Jumper’s Camp, which 
can be seen on historic aerials. 

The area was selected for its location on 
tree island hammocks, which have higher 
elevations that are not regularly flooded. 
The hammock that contained the complex 
was approximately 8 acres that was cleared 
and fenced in prior to the construction of the 
various buildings. 

While the complex has changed 
considerably since 1937, the area is still 
used as the headquarters of Big Cypress. 

The original caretaker of the BIA 
Complex was William Stanley Hanson, 
a well-known friend of the Seminoles. 
Hanson’s friendship with the Seminoles of 
Big Cypress started as a young boy in Fort 
Myers and continued into adulthood. In 


addition to working for the BIA, Hanson 
was a member of the Seminole Indian 
Association and was a guide for excursions 
into the Everglades for Thomas Edison and 
Henry Ford. 

In 1942, Hanson stepped down as 
caretaker and George Osceola took over the 
position. 

During the survey, THPO archaeologists 
found many artifacts that are likely related 
to the use of the area as the BIA Complex or 
Josie Jumper’s Camp. Notable finds include 
a Macmillan English textbook cover from 
the 1960s, a penny that dates to 1948 and 
a light blue, plastic bead that also dates to 
this period. 

Each site found by the THPO is 
recorded so information is available 
for future generations. If you have any 
information about this site or any other 
historic places on the reservations, contact 
the Tribal Historic Preservation Office at 
863-983-6549. 



Seminoles visit the BIA Headquarters on Big Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of THPO 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the past 

Jumper 

Oh-gu-ba-che 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
October 20, 2000 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

The recent rains ( oh-gu-ba-che ) that 
flooded Big Cypress caught everyone by 
surprise. I was staying with 
(my son) Big Shot and (his 
wife) Laquita and the water 
flooded their yard. 

Big Shot was out of 
town, and Laquita had her 
hands full dealing with the 
water. They lost several 
chickens and a pig that 
drowned in its cage during 
the night. And, their horses 
had wet feet from standing 
in water. 

Two men came one day 
while I was sitting on the 
front porch of Big Shot’s house. They 
asked me what I thought of the water. 

I said, “I think if Big Cypress people 
had better drainage, the water wouldn’t 
lie this long. It would go in the canal 
or into a river the same day as it hit the 
ground. Don’t you think?” 

They said, “You’re right, you’re 
right.” I told them to speak to their 
Councilmen and Board Representative 
and tell them what you all think about the 
rain and how much it put a flood in your 
yards. If the drainage were fixed better, it 
wouldn’t lay around for weeks. 

But, all the rain got me to thinking 
about how things used to be in the old 
days when we lived on the Dania (today 
known as Hollywood) Reservation. Back 
then, living with water was a common 
thing. We made the best of it. 

When I was young, and it rained, 
the water would be knee high where the 
Tribe’s office building is located now. 
At the 7-Eleven, the water would be up 
to your knees. People used to travel by 
boats. 

I remember when it would rain and 
the water would be up and over Stirling 
Road. We used to wait for the water to go 
back and then go out and find fish on the 
road. Bream and catfish. We’d pick them 
up and take them home to eat. 

Us kids would play around and hunt 
custard apples in the canals. We would 
borrow some of the Tommie men’s boats 
- Brownie and Frank and a couple of 


others I can’t remember. We would take 
the canoes and paddle in the canals to 
find the custard apples. 

When it rained hard, the canoes were 
fun to play in. The rain was always nice 
when you were sleeping under a chickee. 
Even though the huts were open, the 
chickees had a raised 
platform where we would 
sleep. They were very 
warm. It was always nice 
to be snuggled in your 
blankets while the rain 
was falling. It was very 
pleasant. 

And, another thing 
about the rain, we would 
use the water for washing. 
The rain would come off 
the comer of the chickee. 
We would shampoo and 
use soap and take a shower 
under the rainwater. 

We also would put out big pails to 
catch the rainwater for washing clothes. 

But, there was also danger. Lightning 
killed my grandfather, Tom Tiger, my 
mother’s father. He was outside building 
a canoe when he was stmck. He’s the 
only Indian I ever knew who got killed 
by lightning. 

My mother was the first Indian to 
purchase a car. It was a Model T, which 
was open on the sides. Whenever it would 
rain, she wouldn’t drive. If she were out, 
she’d find a place at a filling station to get 
under until it would stop raining. If she 
couldn’t wait, she had a couple of pieces 
of canvas to put over the openings. 

But, generally, we wouldn’t go out 
in the rain. The fire would be going in 
the cooking chickee, and sometimes 
you would have to mn quickly from the 
sleeping chickee to the cooking chickee. 

When it was raining hard, we would 
eat under the cooking chickee. 

If it rained for a long time, us kids 
would all be put under a big chickee. 
We would play games, and tell stories. 
And, we would make dolls out of scraps 
of cloth and buttons. The boys would be 
chasing bugs and things. 

Overall, I guess we’re much better 
off today than we were in the old days. 
But, seeing that water at Big Shot’s made 
me realize, you can’t argue with Mother 
Nature. Even today, when it rains, you’re 
going to get wet! 



Chicago executive 
honors Brighton’s 
Alice Micco Snow 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NAPLES — The late Seminole 
medicine carrier Alice Micco Snow 
touched a lot of people in over a half 
century as a Florida traditional herbalist. 

She traveled the state assisting 
Seminole medicine men and women and 
spent much of her time investigating, 
growing and teaching people of all ages 
about Florida plants. 

Duane L. Burnham came up with 
a thoughtful idea to commemorate the 
special times he spent with his friend 
Alice at classes she taught on native 
Florida flora at Naples Botanical Garden. 
The retired chairman and chief executive 
officer of Abbott, a Chicago-based global 
health care company, and his wife, Susan, 
stunned Garden officials earlier this year 
by offering a $1 million donation to the 
Garden if an unnamed lake on the preserve 
could be named for Alice Snow. 

“My wife, Susan, and I have focused 
our giving on medicine, education and 
supporting women. All three of those 
commitments came together in Alice 
Snow,” Burnham said. “She was an 
extraordinary person; a teacher, a healer, 
an environmentalist and a remarkable 
spirit. It’s a great honor to keep her legacy 
alive through the creation of Lake Tupke.” 

On Nov. 15, the Burnhams will join 
Seminole Chairman James E. Billie, other 
Tribal leaders, medicine man Bobby Henry, 
Seminoles from across the state and local 
dignitaries to honor Snow by dedicating 
Lake Tupke at the Garden. Tupke is a 
Creek word (pronounced Th/doop-key) 
that is short for Tefolothokv (pronounced t/ 
dee-foe-lohthoe-k/gah), which was Snow’s 
Indian name. Snow’s daughter Salina 
Dorgan said the phrase translates to “she 
goes around everyone.” 

“She knew everybody and they knew 
her. She had a lot of friends we knew 
nothing about,” said Dorgan, who fondly 
remembers her mother constantly stopping 
to pluck a leaf or a flower from a roadside 
plant while driving on country roads. 

Born in Excelsior, Minnesota in 1942, 
Duane Burnham received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from the University 
of Minnesota. He joined Abbott in 1982 
and rose steadily through the company’s 
senior ranks. He was named chief 
executive officer in 1989 and was elected 
chairman of the board in 1990. He retired 
from Abbott in 1999. 

“Alice Snow loved this land and 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Alice Micco Snow, pictured above in the 1950s, 
will have a lake named after her at the Naples 
Botanical Garden, where she taught classes 
about native plants. 


her knowledge of local flora and her 
extraordinary connectedness with the local 
environment helped make it the beautiful 
place it is today,” said the philanthropist. 
“Susan and I want to help keep alive her 
legacy of understanding and respect for 
nature and her thoughtful and committed 
teaching of others. The Garden does that, 
and we hope Lake Tupke will help people 
enjoy this special place for generations to 
come.” 

The 10 a.m. ceremony will feature a 
Seminole dance demonstration by Henry 
and his family and a tour of the extensive 
Garden, a veritable 170-acre paradise of 
cultivated gardens and preservation land. 
Admission is free to Seminole Tribal 
members and their families. More than 200 
Tribal members have indicated they would 
attend. Bus transportation will be available 
at various reservations. 

For more information about attending 
the Lake Tupke dedication Nov. 15 
contact Salina Dorgan at 863-634-6380 or 
SalinaDorgan@semtribe.com. 
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Health 


>>sa 


Food safety tailgating tips 


Health officials: Nasal spray 
flu vaccinations work better 


SUBMITTED BY CHERYL MCDONNELL-CANAN 
Environmental Health Department 

With football season in full swing, 
pregame tailgating rituals have also 
commenced. These parking lot picnics are 
synonymous with good food, good friends 
and good times. 

But despite the fun, tailgate parties 
can cause serious foodbome illnesses. 
Disease-causing bacteria found in many 
traditional tailgating foods are the usual 
culprits. Most often these bacteria spread 
with improper hand-washing techniques, 
cross-contamination between uncooked 
and prepared foods, incorrect end-point 
temperatures (when hot foods are not kept 
hot and cold foods are not kept cold) and 
inadequate sanitation methods. 

These issues can be tricky when setting 
up parking lot parties. Follow these tips 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A) to ensure food stays safe to eat. 

Handwashing 

• Washing hands is the single 
most effective way to prevent the spread 
of disease-causing bacteria. Wash hands 
with soap and water before handling 
food or before handling a different food. 
Keep in mind that hand sanitizers kill the 
bacteria, but they do not remove dirt and 
dead bacteria. Set up a hand-washing site 


at any tailgate party by placing water in 
an unplugged coffee urn or large insulated 
drink container with a spigot. Be sure to 
include soap, paper towels and a container 
to catch the waste water. 

Packing and traveling 

• Carry cold perishable food like 
raw hamburger patties, sausages and 
chicken in an insulated cooler packed with 
several inches of ice, frozen gel packs 
or containers of ice. Place an appliance 
thermometer in the cooler to ensure the 
food stays at 41 degrees or below. 

• When packing the cooler, wrap 
raw meat and poultry securely to prevent 
juices from cross-contaminating ready-to- 
eat food. 

• Keep perishable cooked food, such 
as luncheon meat, cooked meat, chicken, 
and potato or pasta salads refrigerator cold. 

• If bringing hot take-out food, eat 
it within two hours of purchase (one hour 
if the temperature is above 90 degrees). If 
hot food cannot stay hot during the drive 
to a tailgate party, plan ahead and chill the 
food in the refrigerator before packing it in 
a cooler. Reheat the food to 165 degrees as 
measured with a food thermometer. 

• To keep foods like soup, chili and 
stew hot, use an insulated container. Fill 
the container with boiling water, let it stand 
for a few minutes, empty, and then put in 


the piping hot food. Keeping the insulated 
container closed will keep the food hot 
(135 degrees or above) for several hours. 
If electricity is available, slow cookers are 
also an option for keeping foods hot. 

Cooking and serving 

• Always marinate food in the 
refrigerator, not on the counter. If some 
of the marinade is to be used for basting 
during smoking or as a sauce on the 
cooked food, reserve a portion of the 
marinade. Don’t put raw meat and poultry 
in it. Don’t reuse the marinade from raw 
meat or poultry on cooked food unless it’s 
boiled first to destroy any harmful bacteria. 
Transport marinated meat and any reserved 
marinade in a cooler, and keep it cold until 
grilling it. 

• In addition to a grill and fuel 
for cooking food, be sure to pack a food 
thermometer. Meat and poultry cooked on 
a grill often brown very fast on the outside 
but do not thoroughly cook on the inside. 
With a thermometer, check to make sure 
meat reaches a minimum of 155 degrees 
and poultry at least 165 degrees to destroy 
harmful bacteria. Clean the thermometer 
after each use to avoid cross-contamination. 

• Do not partially cook meat or 
poultry ahead of time at home. Partial 
cooking allows harmful bacteria to survive 
and multiply. Once meat or poultry starts 
cooking, continue cooking until it reaches 
a safe temperature as determined with a 
food thermometer. 

• Include lots of clean utensils for 
preparing and serving food. Bring water 
for cleaning if none will be available at 
the site. Wash cutting boards, utensils and 
other surfaces with hot, soapy water and 
rinse before preparing other foods with 
them. 

• When taking food off the grill, 
use a clean platter. Don’t put cooked food 
on the same platter that held raw meat or 
poultry. Any harmful bacteria present in 
the raw meat juices could contaminate 
safely cooked food. In hot weather (above 
90 degrees), food should never sit out for 
more than one hour. 

• Protect food from insects and 
other contaminants by using lids or covers. 
Make sure that garbage cans with plastic 
liners and lids are available. When it’s 
time to turn up the tailgate, discard any 
perishable foods that have been left out for 
more than two hours. 


SUBMITTED BY BO B LAMEND OLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Health officials now recommend that 
healthy kids ages 2 to 8 years old receive 
the nasal spray flu vaccine instead of flu 
shots because it works better. 

Recent studies show that among those 
children, nasal spray vaccines 
prevented 50 percent more 
illnesses from influenza virus 
than the injections, according 
to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 
(CDC). 

“In addition to hand- 
washing and staying home 
when you are sick, the best 
way to prevent the flu is by 
getting vaccinated,” said Dr. 

Paula Thaqi, director of the 
Florida Department of Health 
in Broward County. “Consult 
your doctor about which 
vaccine is right for you.” 

Using the spray instead of the needle 
may result in more vaccinations among 
kids. 

“A lot of children are fearful of the 
injections, so it’s easier to get them to be 
vaccinated with the spray,” said Marie 
McMillan, executive community health 
nursing director at DOH-Broward. 

Last flu season, 48 percent of Native 
Americans (and 65.5 percent of children) 
were vaccinated - the second highest behind 
Asian Americans, the CDC said. 

The new policy on nasal spray for 
children is the highlight of the 2014-15 flu 
season, which kicked off in August when 
retail stores began vaccinating. The CDC 
said influenza annually causes hundreds of 
thousands of illnesses - sometimes severe - 
and leads to 3,000 to 49,000 deaths a year. 

Flu cases typically peak in December 
through February but can show up 
unpredictably earlier or later. The vaccine 
generally takes two weeks to spark an 
immune response. The CDC urges flu 
vaccines for everyone older than 6 months. 

Along with vaccines, the flu can be 
prevented with simple precautions. Wash 
your hands often for at least 20 seconds, 
avoid close contact with sick people, stay 
home when sick and cover coughs and 
sneezes with a tissue or your elbow. 

The nasal spray was originally 
approved for healthy people 5 to 49 years 
old, and many children were already getting 


it instead of shots. The new recommendation 
expands those able to receive it. 

Side effects of the spray vaccine are 
generally mild and can include runny nose, 

headache, wheezing, vomiting, muscle 

aches and fever. 

It is not recommended for children 
who are on aspirin therapy, have asthma 

or had recent episodes 
of wheezing. It is also 
not recommended for 
individuals who are 
pregnant, have weakened 
immune systems, have 
egg allergies or have long- 
term health problems. 

Unlike flu shots, the 
nasal spray vaccine is 
made with live virus - but 
it is greatly weakened and 
cannot cause illness. One 
of the biggest myths about 
the flu vaccine is that it 
can cause the flu. 

Vaccine advocates hope the nasal spray 
will help boost flu vaccinations, which they 
say are far too low. 

Last year, 59 percent of U.S. children 
and 43 percent of adults 1 8 years of age and 
older received a vaccination. The CDC said 
that even among seniors over age 65, who 
are at higher risk from flu, only 65 percent 
were vaccinated. Vaccination rates were 
lowest among healthy adult men, black 
adults and Hispanic adults. 

Some children ages 6 months to 8 years 
may require two doses this season, at least 
four weeks apart. If they did not receive two 
or more doses of flu vaccine in total since 
July 1, 2010, they may need a second dose 
this year. Ask your doctor for guidance. 

Another new wrinkle this flu season 
is that most versions of flu vaccine protect 
against four strains of flu, two strains each 
of A-type and B-type viruses that may be 
circulating. The four-strain vaccine may 
be harder to find. The CDC recommends 
against waiting for it if you can’t find it. 

If you cannot get vaccine from your 
doctor or regular health source, other 
sources are available at http://vaccine. 
healthmap.org. Vaccine should be plentiful. 
The CDC expects more than 150 million 
doses to be available. 

For more information, call the Health 
Department at 954-962-2009 or visit www. 
SemTribe.com/Services/Health.aspx. Also 
DOH-Broward at www.BrowardCHD.org 
or 954-467-4705. 



Sporting pink for awareness 




Photo courtesy of Barbara Boling 

Brighton employees show their support for the fight against breast cancer by wearing pink Oct. 17. In 2014, it is estimated that about 
232,670 new cases of invasive breast cancer will be diagnosed in women and about 2,360 new cases in men. 




Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas photo courtesy of Mjche|e Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students, both girls and boys, wear pink for Breast Cancer Awareness Month in October. 


Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 


SUB MITT ED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Department 

• Show your STOF Member Health 
Plan card to medical, dental and pharmacy 
providers prior to receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another 
primary health insurance plan, such as 
Medicare, show that card as well. The 
STOF Member Health Plan is always the 
payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan 
card that looks like this, contact a STOF 
Health clinic to request your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or 
call the Health Plan office to ensure your 
health care is covered by the Health Plan. 
Some services are limited or excluded from 
coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from 
the STOF Health Plan, please complete the 
form and return it to the STOF Health Plan 
office to ensure timely processing of your 
bills. Make sure to indicate whether care 
received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement 
for health care services in the mail, call the 
service provider and have them mail a copy 
of the itemized bill to STOF Health Plan 
Administration, P.O. Box 173129, Tampa, 
FL 33672 to process your bill. This address 
is also on the back of your Health Plan card. 
In addition, bring the bill to a STOF Health 


clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from a 
collection agency for an unpaid health care 
bill, call the collection agency and ask that 
they submit an itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration to process your bill. 

In addition, please bring the bill to a 
STOF Health clinic. We may ask you to 
sign a release form to allow the collection 
agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if 
necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of 
benefits statement which provides detailed 
information about each medical and dental 
bill processed on your behalf. Please note 
that you are responsible to pay the service 
provider the amounts listed under the 
patient responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health 
care bills on your credit report, the STOF 
Health Plan office will attempt to resolve 
these debts for you. Contact the STOF 
Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of 
your credit report listing the unpaid health 
care bills and a signed release form allowing 
them to contact the collection agency on 
your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for 
processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health 
Plan office. 



SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA SELF-FUNDED 
SUPPLEMENTAL HEALTH PLAN 


Q First Health. dentemax rA EXPRESS SCRIPTS 


Member 

Member ID: Group: 001 


Call Plan for eligibility, benefits & claim status: (866) 505-6789 or (954) 981-7410 


Photo courtesy of Connie Whidden 

Pictured is the STOF Member Health Plan card. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 





Beverly Bidney 

NO PAIN, NO GAIN: Jason Don Billie voluntarily struggles through 200 meters of walking lunges while 
holding a 75-pound weight Oct. 20 on the Hollywood Ball Field. The exercise is part of the CrossFit 
program, which includes a mix of weight lifting, gymnastics and aerobic exercise. 


Beverly Bidney 

EYE ON THE CONE: Lawanna Osceola-Niles focuses on the cones under the airnasium in Hollywood 
during a practice for the Senior Trike Fest in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

RELAY FOR CHRIST: Biblical learning is mixed with fun and games 
every Wednesday night at First Baptist Church youth group night on 
Big Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of Demi Garza 

PEDAL TO THE METAL: Immokalee Council project manager Raymond Garza Sr. moves 
earth and water to prepare for upcoming activities on the Immokalee Reservation lake 
during Indian Day festivities. 


Beverly Bidney 

ROW, ROW, ROW YOUR ABS: Hollywood workout enthusiasts take the rowing machines 
out of the fitness room for some fresh air Sept. 26. From left are Resha Doctor, Demetria 
Tigertail, Angel Young and Clint Holt. 


Eileen Soler 

CHOPPER POPPER: A Seminole chopper equipped 
with a dumping device makes training rounds 
over pastures on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of Mark Jock 

STEPS IN TIME: Immokalee elders enjoy sightseeing at Fort Matanzas during a senior 
trip to St. Augustine. The fort was built in 1742. 


Beverly Bidney 

FLOWER POWER: A spectacular show of black-eyed Susan wildflowers 
lines Florida Highway 78 near Brighton Reservation. The seasonal bloom, 
which occurs from summer to mid-autumn, resembles a carpet of color in 
the fields. Black-eyed Susans can be found in every state except Hawaii. 


Eileen Soler 

CRACKER ON THE RUN: Seminole Police and cowboys chase 
down a runaway horse along Josie Billie Highway on the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of Kathreen Martinez 

EIGHT-SECOND RIDE: Shamy Tommie takes a ride on a mechanical bull during the third annual 
Chupco Youth Ranch Fun Day Sept. 20 in Fort Pierce. The event also featured archery, skillet toss 
and ax throwing competitions, water games, and popcorn and snow cones. 


Photo courtesy of Tom Craig 

ROCK OUT: A longtime fan of Jimi Hendrix, Cameron Osceola, right, joined the Experience Hendrix 2014 Tour onstage Sept. 19 at the Hard 
Rock Live. The show pays homage to the legendary guitarist and features an all-star compilation of talented musicians, including blues 
guitarist Eric Gales, left. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Tribal sovereignty strengthened 
by recent rulings 

WASHINGTON — In late 
September, the U.S. government agreed 
to pay the Navajo Nation $554 million for 
the mismanagement of Tribal funds and 
resources from 14 million acres of trust 
lands - the largest settlement ever to a 
Native American Tribe. 

In October, Congress passed the 
Tribal General Welfare Exclusion Act, 
mandating that the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) stop taxing Tribal citizens 
who receive Tribal government services 
such as education, health care, elder care, 
child care and housing. 

Coming on the heels of several other 
multimillion-dollar settlements with other 
Tribes, the agreement is a landmark for 
government accountability and Tribal 
sovereignty. The recent congressional 
action provides another sign that the 
federal government is moving in the right 
direction in building better relations with 
Indian nations. Under the new act, IRS 
field agents must undergo training in 
federal Indian law and the government’s 
legal treaty and trust responsibilities, a 
provision intended to help IRS officials 
understand the unique nature of the U.S. 
government’s relationship with Indian 
Tribes. 

At the signing of the Navajo 
agreement, Secretary of the Interior Sally 
Jewell cited President Barack Obama’s 
support for Tribal sovereignty and the 
nation-to-nation relationship. Congress 
affirmed this position with the passage of 
the Tribal Welfare Exclusion Act. Both 
events signal that Obama’s words will 
be backed by actions that support Tribal 
self-determination and promote Native 
American well-being. 

-Source: Aljazeera America 

Pojoaque Pueblo 
can’t get compact 

POJOAQUE, N.M. — U. S. District 
Judge James Parker has ruled against the 
Pueblo of Pojoaque’s effort to bypass state 
negotiations and obtain a new gambling 
compact directly from the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The Pojoaque’s current compact runs out 
in June 2015. Judge Parker ruled that the 
federal government does not have legal 
standing to intervene in the current dispute 
between the Pueblo of Pojoaque and Gov. 
Susana Martinez’s administration. 

-Source: Kob.com 

Ho-Chunk Nation shuts down 
poker after losing lawsuit 

MADISON, Wise. — The Ho- 
Chunk Nation, formerly the Wisconsin 
Winnebago Tribe, will shut down its 
electronic poker room in November 
after losing a lawsuit with the state of 
Wisconsin. The Tribe installed PokerPro at 
the Ho-Chunk Gaming Madison. Seventh 
Circuit Federal Judge Barbara Crabb ruled 
that the machines fall into the Class III 
category, which the Tribe’s compact does 
not allow at the Madison location (Ho- 
Chunk Gaming operates six casinos in 
Wisconsin). Ho-Chunk is appealing the 
decision. 

-Source: IndianZ.com 

Oglala Sioux seek expanded 
gaming at Pine Ridge 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. — The South 
Dakota Gaming Commission held a public 
hearing Oct. 1 6 on a proposed agreement 
between the Oglala Sioux Tribe and the 
state. The Tribe wants to expand gaming 
on its Pine Ridge Reservation, where it has 
two casinos. 

The commission’s decision is 
expected in about two months. Under the 
proposed compact, the Tribe could increase 
the number of gambling machines to 750. 
The current compact allows the Tribe to 
operate only 250 machines. 

“This would open up the door for us 
to expand gaming,” Tribal President Bryan 
Brewer said. “Right now, we could use a 
few more machines here, but this would 
give us the opportunity to look at opening 
up another casino.” 

-Source: KEVN-TV 

Decayed buildings hold back 
Native education initiative 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Indian 
Education owns and operates 183 Indian 
Schools spread across the nation in 23 
states. Many schools are located in remote 
places, such as the Havasupai school at the 
bottom of the Grand Canyon, reachable 
only by donkey or helicopter. Most have 
fewer than 150 students; 48,000 Native 
students attend a federal school - around 
7 percent of all Native American students 
nationwide. 

“These are schools,” Secretary of the 
Interior Sally Jewell told the Santa Fe New 
Mexican, “that you or I would not feel 
good sending our kids to, and I don’t feel 
good sending Indian kids there, either.” 

National and state assessments are 
clear: Native Americans perform better 
in schools that are not overseen by the 


federal bureau. President Barack Obama 
visited Standing Rock Reservation in 
North Dakota in June when he announced 
his school improvement plan, which 
allows Tribes to manage the schools, while 
Washington shifts to more of a support 
role. The plan calls for more board- 
certified teachers, better Internet access 
and less red tape, making it easier to buy 
books and hire teachers. Accelerating the 
use of Native American languages and 
culture were also key points. 

But the rundown physical state of 
many schools is holding back the whole 
initiative. More than 60 are listed in poor 
condition. Less than one-third have the 
Internet and the computer capability to 
administer new student assessments that 
are rolling out in much of the country. 
An estimated $1.3 billion is needed to 
replace or refurbish these schools, or at 
least hundreds of millions to fix parts of 
them. But since the 2009 release of about 
$280 million in stimulus money, little 
has gone to major school construction or 
renovation. 

Jewell recently visited Depression- 
era-built Crystal Boarding School on 
the Navajo Reservation in Crystal, New 
Mexico. The school is now primarily 
a day school, but about 30 kids stay in 
dorms in part because they live too far to 
catch buses that begin running at 5:30 a.m. 
There’s a waiting list for dorm space, but a 
second dorm was condemned. 

Jewell was met by hugs from the 
kids, who performed songs in the Navajo 
language. She thanked the students for 
“making do with this school the way it is.” 
Later, she told school leaders she couldn’t 
promise the money will be there to build a 
new school. 

“For schools throughout Indian 
country, this is a chronic problem,” she 
said. “I don’t want to stand here and make 
promises I can’t keep. What I want to say 
is, I get it.” 

-Source: Santa Fe New Mexican 

Maori soon to be 
on Google Earth 

WHAKATANE, New Zealand — 

Researchers associated with the Maori, 
the indigenous Polynesian people of New 
Zealand, are meeting with the Google 
Earth team to learn how to include their 
own world of story sites and sacred places 
onto digital maps. 

The once highly secretive Maori left 
eastern Polynesia in waves of canoes 
sometime between A.D. 1250 and 1300 
and lived several centuries in complete 
isolation, developing their own language, 
rich mythology, distinctive crafts and 
performing arts. 

A workshop in November will teach 
Maori groups how they can include 
important Tribal information on maps by 
using free online tools. 

Lilliana Clarke-Hahipene, an 
environmental science lecturer at 
Awanuiarangi, said the workshop will 
help researchers add Maori things 
such as “wahi tapu” (sacred places) to 
Google Earth Outreach. She said Maori 
iwi (“peoples” or “nations,” most often 
translated as “Tribe” or “confederation of 
Tribes”) would now have the possibility to 
use the new technology themselves. 

-Source: Radio New Zealand 

Oglala Sioux take first-ever 
Tribal National Park to voters 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. — The Oglala 
Sioux Tribal Council has reversed itself 
and has voted to send a decision to build 
a first-of-its-kind Tribal National Park to a 
referendum vote. 

A series of negative news articles 
forced Tribal leaders to defer their vote 
and, as Oglala Sioux Tribal President 
Bryan Brewer stated, send the issue “to the 
people to decide.” 

According to IndianZ.com, the 
articles erroneously insinuated that 
the Tribe intended to evoke its right of 
eminent domain on privately held lands. 
That stopped development of the project 
and left in limbo the estimated millions of 
dollars that were expected to be generated. 

Part of the controversy surrounding 
the park had to do with Ordinance 13-21 
that included language highlighting the 
Tribe’s sovereign right to use eminent 
domain. Longtime leasers and ranchers on 
the property met the proposal with disdain 
and protests despite a warning being sent 
out to lease holders five years in advance 
that their lease would be terminated. 

Oglala Sioux Tribal President Bryan 
Brewer, who had been an ardent supporter 
of the project, told Native Sun News that 
this was a decision that “would go to the 
people to decide.” 

-Source: IndianZ.com 

After R-word ban, student paper 
in First Amendment fight 

LANGHORNE, Pa. — A year after 
being suspended for banning the word 
“redskin” in the Neshaminy High School 
Redskins student newspaper, editor-in- 
chief Gillian McGoldrick is returning to 
her position. 

In October 2013, the staff of the 
Playwickian became one of the first in 
the country to ban the word in response 


to a Native American parent who began 
attending school board meetings and 
expressing concern over the mascot 
Neshaminy High shares with the NFL’s 
Washington team. 

McGoldrick told Indian Country 
Today Media Network (ICTMN), “At 
this same time, (President) Obama had 
publicly spoken against the mascot name. 
We decided that maybe we should have 
some conversation about what the true 
meaning of the mascot was and if it were, 
indeed, a racial slur.” 

In June 2014, the Playwickian 
received a letter to the editor arguing 
against the new policy and repeatedly 
using the term. Despite an order from 
the school principal to publish the letter 
verbatim, the staff withheld publication 
and instead printed their reasoning. 

The school board jumped into the 
fray, claiming that the board’s intentions in 
permitting the mascot were not racist, and 
therefore the newspaper was violating the 
First Amendment rights of other students 
by banning the use of the word. 

“To be clear,” said Frank LoMonte, 
executive director of the Student Press 
Law Center, “the school district - 
operating under the guise of protecting 
the free-speech rights of students to say 
‘redskins’ in the newspaper - has entirely 
stripped away all free-speech rights from 
student journalists by way of a retaliatory 
‘publications policy’ so that the word 
‘redskins’ is literally the only word that 
any student can confidently say without 
fear of punishment.” 

The principal, who refused to speak 
with ICTMN, restricted staff access 
to the Playwickian website and social 
media accounts and finally suspended 
McGoldrick and the paper’s adviser Tara 
Huber. 

“This will have to be settled in the 
courts,” LoMonte said. “[It is] literally 
the most extreme anti-student policy we 
have ever seen in any school district in 
America.” 

A letter signed by 18 organizations, 
including the Native American Journalists 
Association and the Society of Professional 
Journalists, stated: “Journalism education 
is an irreplaceable part of a well-rounded 
public education and a civically healthy 
school. The teaching of journalistic skills, 
ethics and values is more essential than it 
has ever been, now that essentially every 
student has access to the power of digital 
publishing and is bombarded with online 
information of varying reliability.” 

-Source: Indian Country Today 
Media Network 

Oklahoma Tribal nations 
embroiled in sales tax battle 

SHAWNEE, Okla. — The city of 
Shawnee and area Tribes such as the 
Citizen Potawatomi Nation, Sac and Fox 
Nation, the Absentee Shawnee Tribe and 
the Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma are 
locked into bitter disputes over Shawnee’s 
efforts to impose sales taxes on their Tribal 
trust lands. Oklahoma’s relationship with 
Tribal nations has warmed in recent 
decades with economic success, but 
tensions are rising over education funding 
and sales taxes. 

Originally the forced homeland to 
more than 200 Indian Tribes, Oklahoma 
is now home to 39 of the country’s 567 
federally recognized Tribes and has the 
second largest Indian population. And 
while denied citizenship until 1924, now 
more than 1 0 percent of Oklahoma citizens 
are Indian. 

The current situation involving the 
Citizen Potawatomi Nation is a microcosm 
of the larger situation. The acrimony 
between the Tribe and the city of Shawnee 
has grown intense enough that the 
Potawatomis seek to de-annex themselves 
from the city limits. News sources 
reported that Shawnee City Commission 
members have proposed excluding other 
City Commission members from voting 
on Commission business involving Tribal 
issues based solely on Tribal membership. 

The Potawatomis operate 
supermarkets, casinos, fuel stop and 
convenience stores, a museum, putt-putt 
and softball facilities on 1,150 acres of 
trust land in Shawnee. The United States 
maintains that Tribes exercise jurisdiction 
over trust lands and are generally exempt 
from local and state jurisdiction. The city 
maintains that the Tribes should collect 
city sales tax on purchases made by non- 
members on trust lands. 

-Source: NewsOK.com 

Billy Mills offers new grants 
for Native youth 

BISMARCK, S.D. — On the 50th 
anniversary of his Olympic win, famed 
Oglala Lakota runner Billy Mills - the 
first American to win the 10,000-meter 
race - announced a new grant program for 
American Indian youth. 

Running Strong for American Indian 
Youth, co-founded in 1986 by Mills, will 
award 50 grants of $10,000 each to youth- 
oriented community groups and nonprofit 
organizations over the next five years. 

Applicants need only outline a 
proposal for a project, its funding needs 
and its impact on youth. At the end of the 
five-year grant period, Running Strong 
will choose five projects to be eligible for 


an additional $50,000 grant. Youth team 
members of successful applicants have a 
chance to receive an extra $500 reward. 

Applicants can apply starting Nov. 1 . 

“We wanted to celebrate the 50 years 
of giving back, and what better way 
helping young people,” Mills said. 

Running Strong focuses the majority 
of its resources on providing American 
Indian youth with their basic needs and 
inspiration. 

-Source: Bismarck Tribune 

Pope says Mass for 
two Canadian saints 

VATICAN CITY — Pope Francis 
held a Mass of thanksgiving for the 
canonization of two 17th-century 
missionaries who spread Roman 
Catholicism through what is today Canada. 

Francis said in his homily Oct. 12 that 
Saint Francis de Laval and Saint Marie 
of the Incarnation spread their faith “to 
the smallest and most remote.” The two 
missionaries were elevated to sainthood in 
April. 

The pope also welcomed Canadian 
pilgrims who had traveled to Rome during 
his traditional Sunday blessing in St. 
Peter’s Square. 

Saint Francis de Laval was the first 
bishop of New France and known for his 
work to defend Native Americans from 
exploitation. 

Saint Marie of the Incarnation was an 
Ursuline nun who founded a convent and 
school that provided equal education to 
the daughters of French settlers and Native 
Americans. 

-Source: Associated Press 

Mi’kmags hold fishing derby 
to stop gas project 

NEWFOUNDLAND, Nova Scotia 

— Waving signs that read “Save Our Bass, 
No More Gas,” a group of Mi’kmaq fishers 
and their families held a fishing derby 
recently in an effort to stop a natural gas 
project that threatens the Shubenacadie 
River, the province’s major waterway. 

Alton Gas has already begun digging 
out underground salt caverns to store 
natural gas and releasing the brine at high 
tide. The Mi’kmaq are trying to stop it. 
At least one band, the Sipekne’katiks is 
considering legal action. The Maritime 
Aboriginal People’s Council is also 
keeping close watch on the project. 

Alton has met with the assembly 
of chiefs and other groups but Mi’kmaq 
leaders say that consultation hasn’t been 
meaningful. Some Tribal citizens are 
pointing their fingers at the Mi’kmaq 
leaders who sit at the negotiation table. 

The Mi’kmaq are a First Nations 
people, indigenous to Canada’s maritime 
provinces and the Gaspe Peninsula of 
Quebec. 

-Source: MaoriTelevision.com 

Former Choctaw Chief 
wins AARP award 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 

Former Choctaw Nation Chief Gregory 
E. Pyle was named the inaugural recipient 
of the Dr. John Edwards Memorial 
Leadership Award in recognition of more 
than 30 years of service to his people. 
The award is named after longtime AARP 
Oklahoma Executive Council member 
John Edwards, who passed away earlier 
this year. Edwards, a former governor 
of the Absentee Shawnee Tribe, was 
instrumental in AARP’s work with Native 
Americans in Oklahoma. 

This year’s class of Indian Elder 
Honorees marks 300 elders representing 
all 39 federally recognized Tribes and 
nations in Oklahoma who have received 
the recognition since AARP began the 
program in 2009. 

“Since its inception, we have been 
so blessed to recognize the extraordinary 
accomplishments of elders from all walks 
of life,” said AARP Oklahoma State 
President Marjory Lyons. “Some have led 
high profile lives and others have quietly 
passed on their gentle wisdom and culture. 
Collectively, this year’s AARP Oklahoma 
Indian Elder Honorees represent what 
is best about Native American people in 
Oklahoma: love of family, dedication to 
culture and respect for all people.” 

-Source: DurantDemocrat.com 

Kitsap waters ready 
for salmon arrival 

CHICO, Wash. — The annual 
migration of chum salmon into the streams 
of Puget Sound has started earlier than 
usual. 

“Chum are spawning throughout the 
system,” Jon Oleyar, a biologist with the 
Suquamish Tribe who keeps track of the 
local salmon migration, told the Kitsap 
Sun. “This is the earliest they have been 
in Chico Creek for the past eight years.” 

Oleyar said he can’t explain why 
chum salmon have arrived in Chico Creek 
at least two weeks earlier than normal, 
but it could be a combination of rainfall 
at the beginning of October along with 
groundwater flowing into the stream 
from rains during the summer. Adequate 
streamflows encourage salmon to move, 
he said. 



The total number of chum coming 
back to central and south Puget Sound is 
expected to be about 650,000 fish this year, 
said Jeromy Jording, of the Washington 
Department of Fish and Wildlife. That’s 
less than the record run of 1 million fish in 
2007, but more than the 338,000 that came 
back last year. 

-Source: Kitsap Sun 

Landowners on Crow 
Reservation get buyback offers 

HELENA, Mont. — The U.S. 
government has made offers worth a total 
of $298 million to nearly 4,000 landowners 
on the Crow Indian Reservation to buy 
their fractionated parcels and turn them 
over to the Tribe. 

The nationwide buyback program 
is voluntary and the second phase of the 
$3.4 billion Cobell class-action lawsuit 
settlement over mismanaged royalties that 
were held in trust for Indian landowners 
by the government. 

The Crow landowners have until Nov. 
21 to accept or reject the offers, the U.S. 
Department of Interior said in a statement. 

The $1.9 billion program aims to buy 
land parcels owned by multiple individuals 
- sometimes hundreds or thousands of 
people - and turn them over to Tribal 
governments. 

The problem started when the 1887 
Dawes Act split Tribal lands into individual 
allotments that were inherited by multiple 
heirs with each passing generation. Often, 
that land sits without being developed or 
leased because approval is required from 
all the owners. 

There are nearly 3 million fractional 
land interests owned by 250,000 people 
spread over 150 reservations that are 
eligible for the program. The government 
also has offers pending with landowners 
on Montana’s Northern Cheyenne and 
Flathead Reservations, along with 
Oregon’s Umatilla Reservation and 
Arizona’s Gila River Reservation. 

Interior officials said last month the 
program has turned over nearly 270,000 
acres to Tribal governments. 

The lawsuit by Elouise Cobell of 
Browning claimed Interior Department 
officials mismanaged trust money held by 
the government for hundreds of thousands 
of Indian landowners. 

-Source: Associated Press 

Standing Rock Sioux grant 
nets $1.4 million for museum 

MOBRIDGE, S.D. — The Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe’s paleontology 
department has been awarded a $1.4 
million grant from the Administration of 
Native Americans Sustainable Economic 
and Employment Development program 
to help establish the SRST Institute of 
Natural History. During the four-year 
grant period, the Tribe plans to showcase 
its unique fossil collection and relate the 
story of the relationship of the Dakota, 
Lakota and paleontology. 

The grant will also fund a four-year 
paleo field crew. A significant fossil 
resource is on the Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation and the chance of a major 
fossil discovery increases with additional 
field crew looking for fossils. 

“The community was surveyed before 
submitting the grant,” Tribal Chairman 
Dave Archambault II said in a statement 
published in the Bismarck Tribune, “and 
the majority of people said they not only 
wanted to see fossils and learn more 
about paleontology but also wanted to see 
Dakota and Lakota cultural exhibits. The 
combination of fossils and Dakota/Lakota 
culture will make this museum one-of-a- 
kind.” 

-Source: Bismarck Tribune 

Pequot museum to close 
for the winter 

MASHANTUCKET, Conn. — 

The Mashantucket Pequot Museum and 
Research Center announced Oct. 16 that 
it will close during the upcoming winter 
months and begin recruiting a “formal” 
board of directors. The museum will be 
closed from Dec. 1 until the end of April. 

Rodney Butler, Chairman of the 
Mashantucket Pequot Tribal Council, said 
in a statement the closing will take place 
during the museum’s “slow season.” 

The council oversees management 
of the Mashantuckets’ Foxwoods Resort 
Casino. 

Ongoing studies, which will be 
continued while the museum is closed, 
include work on the “Battlefields of 
the Pequot War” project, for which the 
museum has received federal grants 
totaling more than $360,000. Research 
into Indian mariners and other work also 
will continue, the museum said. 

The museum’s library catalog will 
continue to be available online at www. 
MPMRC.com, and its research library 
and archival collections will be accessible 
by appointment. The museum also will 
continue to be available for private and 
corporate functions during the seasonal 
closure. 

-Source: TheDay.com 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Age is no barrier for Tampa’s 
latest high school graduate 


Photo courtesy of Lola Juarez 

Anita Osceola, center, of Tampa, is surrounded by love from Peggy Cubis, Nancy Frank, Susie Doctor Osceola and Linda 0. Henry during a celebration 
dinner in honor of her recent high school graduation at age 56. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

TAMPA — Anita Osceola admittedly 
spent too many of her 56 years living on the 
edge. 

“I wanted to party and that’s what I 
did,” she said. 

Fast forward to August 2014 when the 
Tampa resident received an envelope in the 
mail that held the long-awaited proof that 
the “party” was over but a richer, more 
celebratory life was surely in the works. 

Anita Osceola, the devoted daughter 
of Jane Jim Osceola, mother of three adult 
children and grandmother of 1 1 , finally and 
officially, held in her hands a very real and 
justifiably earned high school diploma. 

Lola Juarez, Elder Services project 
coordinator in Tampa, said Osceola had 
prepared for several years to achieve a 
GED certificate, but after some stops and 
stalls, decided instead to earn an accredited 
diploma from the online Stepping Stones 
High School. 

“Four years ago Anita began coming 
to senior programs as a chaperone for her 
mother. Then last year, when she became 
a senior herself, I saw she was more 
determined and wanted this and wanted 
that. Whatever we could do to help, we 
did,” Juarez said. 

Juarez and Osceola sent requests and 
forms after forms to department heads in 
Recreation and Education that paved the 
road. She needed permission to work out in 
the gym - granted. Needed books for study 
- granted. Needed computer access and a 
tutor - granted. 

Osceola studied with tutor Dee Anna 
Hanscom using a semiprivate computer 
cubicle at the Tampa Field Office. Hanscom 
described her student as persistent - but 
only after eliminating her basic fear of math. 

“Each month passed with Anita 
practicing more and more, honing her 
educational skills, becoming more 
confident,” Hanscom wrote in a letter to 
Juarez. “Math finally needed to be conquered 
and slowly but surely Anita persevered 
through each topic. She used each building 
block to solidify her techniques solving 
multiple problems with no help from me.” 

Osceola said she was driven from the 
inside out. In fact, the woman accustomed 
to calling a taxi for transport to the senior 
office, also studied for her driver’s license, 
passed the test and then bought a new car. 


“I had to prove I could do this thing for 
me and for my dad,” she said. 

Born in Miami at Jackson Memorial 
Hospital, Osceola grew up in the Everglades 
in a Seminole camp close to where her 
grandfather raised her mother. Osceola was 
sheltered though age 6 when she was forced 
by her parents to attend Flagami Elementary 
School. She never liked school, so as a 
senior at Coral Park High School she defied 
her mother and father, Albert Osceola Sr., 
and simply quit. 

Without a diploma, Osceola worked for 
the Miccosukee Tribe nearly 20 years as a 
secretary but never earned more than $13 
an hour. 


In 1990, after her beloved father was 
tragically struck by a car and killed and 
then buried on her birthday, Osceola began 
drinking heavily in what she called “a very 
long pity party.” 

She went into rehab to detox in 2010, 
but the stress to her body was too much 
and she landed in the hospital with a heart 
attack. Months later while staying in a 
halfway house, she caught an infection that 
sent her back to the hospital for three more 
months. 

“After all those years when I thought I 
was too cool for school, I decided I had seen 
all the cool I was going to see,” she said. 

Osceola took her life back by restoring 


her health first. 

Sobriety, healthy diet and exercise led 
to a clear head for learning and a 20-pound 
weight loss. She thinks frequently about 
eventually taking an office job with the 
Tribe. 

College maybe? 

“My life is still about taking baby steps 
- one step at a time,” she said. 

But Osceola has a vivid dream of how 
she will spend vacations for the rest of her 
life - in peace and at rest on a wide, sandy 
beach. 

“I am in the Caribbean looking at the 
whitest sand and swimming in the clear, 
blue ocean,” Osceola said. 



Brighton, Big Cypress students pray at the pole 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Decades have passed since 1990 when 
a handful of Texas teens gathered under the 
cover of night to pray at school flagpoles 
in spite of laws that prohibited organized 
prayer in the classroom. 

This year, more than 3 million students 
worldwide met Sept. 24 for the national 
See You at the Pole, outside schools and 
before classes began, under flags that waved 
freedom, courage and strength. Included 
were dozens of students from Ahfachkee 


School in Big Cypress and Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 

“Every one of us knows there is a God, 
a Creator, a Son who loves us and sacrificed 
for us and that we are free to honor Him,” 
said Pastor Salaw Hummingbird, of Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church, during the 
Ahfachkee student assembly held at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium flagpole 
memorial. 

At PECS, about 60 students and 
staff mustered in a breezeway where the 
school’s Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
club sponsors Chris Goodwin and Diana 
Harrison led prayer 
and songs with 
Luke Enfinger, a 
music leader from 
More 2 Life Church 
in Okeechobee. 

There, sixth- 
grader Caylie 
Huff read a poem 
she wrote for the 


occasion that included the line, “The Lord is 
first in my life, my family second and some 
things in my life are going to be hectic but 
it will all be OK because Jesus Christ will 
lead the way.” 

The United States Supreme Court 
banned prayer in public schools through two 
rulings, one in 1962 and another in 1963. 
However, according to the United States 
Department of Education website, “students 
may organize prayer groups, religious clubs 
and ‘see you at the pole’ gatherings before 
school to the same extent that students are 
permitted to organize other non-curricular 
student activities groups.” 

Ahfachkee and PECS students chose 
to observe See You at the Pole, though the 
schools are on Tribal land and sovereign by 
most standards. 

“It is for that freedom that we are here. 
That is what we stand for,” Hummingbird 
said. 

Hummingbird, Big Cypress New 
Testament Baptist Church Pastor Arlen 


Payne, Jonah Cypress and Big Cypress First 
Baptist Church’s new youth director Tracy 
Hernandez pooled children to stand hand in 
hand in prayer. 

Hernandez compared the event to the 
biblical story of David and Goliath in which 
David, a mere youth, puts his faith in God 
to defeat the seemingly invincible giant 
Goliath. 

“The theme this year is, ‘Never Stop 
Praying,”’ Hernandez said. “We have many 
reasons to pray and we pray to win against 
our hugest giants.” 

Children were urged to pray daily for 
each other and their families, schools and 
Tribal leaders. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
and Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
further encouraged the students. 

“We are all here because we are the 
answer to someone’s prayer,” Rep. Frank 
said. “Whether you call Him Jehovah, the 
Creator, God, Allah or Yahweh, don’t be 
afraid to talk to Him.” 


Eileen Soler 

More than 100 members from the Big Cypress Reservation gather for 
prayer at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium flagpole. 


Photo courtesy of Brian Greseth 

Students from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School gather for prayer and song Sept. 24 during See You at the Pole, a national 
day of student prayer. 


Native 

language bills 
could mean 
more school 
dollars for 
Indian Country 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — Two bills 
pending in Congress could deliver 
millions into education budgets to 
ensure the survival of Native American 
languages via Native schools nationwide. 

The Native American Languages 
Reauthorization Act of 2014, sponsored 
by Sen. Tim Johnson, D-S.D., would bring 
$17 million in grants to eligible Tribal 
language programs. The Native Language 
Immersion Student Achievement Act, 
sponsored by the Chairman of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs Sen. 
John Tester, D-Mont., could provide $20 
million in $5 million increments through 
2019 for Native schools that drive 
curriculum through indigenous language. 

The funding, however, is for full- 
year, full-time immersion programs. 
Ahfachkee School in Big Cypress and 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
in Brighton are not currently eligible 
because neither includes Native language 
enough throughout the curriculum to be 
considered immersion schools. 

But that could change in time. 

During a joint meeting in early 
September, Chairman James E. Billie 
directed Tribal department heads to 
brainstorm ways to incorporate Native 
language across reservations and support 
language use throughout the Tribe’s 
schools and youth programs. 


“This bill will not 
only revitalize 
Native languages, 
it will also keep 
kids in school and 
lead to greater 
pride, academic 
achievement 
and economic 
growth in Indian 
Country.” 

- Sen. John Tester, 
U.S. Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs Chairman 


At Ahfachkee, Mikasuki is already 
laced in throughout the day, especially 
during culture classes, but the language is 
not offered as a formal class. 

PECS purposefully immerses 
children 30 minutes daily in Creek 
language classes. Separate 3 5 -minute 
culture classes also engage children to 
deliberately speak the language. Further, 
the language is peppered into the school 
day from the morning announcements 
and Seminole Pledge to “phrases of the 
week” and school sports competitions, 
where fans cheer and athletes and coaches 
call plays in Creek. 

PECS principal Brian Greseth and 
culture language instructor Jade Braswell 
Osceola said the groundwork is being laid 
regardless of congressional money for a 
future where the entire student body will 
speak fluent Creek. 

“In a perfect world we would 
love to arrive at school, park our car, 
walk through the doors and be totally 
immersed,” Braswell Osceola said. 

But the language, in addition to being 
considered an endangered language, is 
still evolving in translation and has only 
in recent decades been recorded in written 
words. The first Creek dictionary, in fact, 
is in the publication process. 

Still, PECS officials this year have 
formally requested that the Florida 
Department of Education recognize Creek 
academically as a foreign language so that 
PECS seventh- and eighth-graders can 
claim two high school foreign language 
credits by the time they leave PECS. 
Convincing colleges to accept Creek 
language credits will also be tackled. 

+ See LANGUAGE on page 5B 
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Students celebrate culture on Indian Day 



Photo courtesy of Jill Carrier 

Jimi Lu’s second-grade Creek class at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School show off the mvntelv, the Creek word 
for Seminole flag, that they made in preparation of Indian Day. 


Photo courtesy of Jill Carrier 

Jennie Shore helps Ferron Sampson make his Tribal key chain 
in Creek class at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


Beverly Bidney 

Children take turns grinding corn for sofkee at the Hollywood Preschool Indian Day celebration Sept. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers show they know their numbers as they search for the numeral to match the word 
given to them in Mikasuki. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Photo courtesy of Jill earner 

Naleah Billie holds up the mvntelv she colored at PECS. 


Photo courtesy of Jill earner 

PECS third-grader Jahdee Arnold proudly 
displays the Tribal key chain and his 
este cate hopuetakes , Creek for Indian 
children, that he made for Indian Day. 


Redfeather Robbins, 4, proudly wears her 
finest traditional clothing at the Hollywood 
Preschool Indian Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers line up for the clothing contest during their Indian Day festivities. 


Toddlers arrive in style for the Hollywood Preschool’s Indian Day celebration in the airnasium. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschooler Eli Odem, 4, participates in the frybread 
throw during the school’s Indian Day celebration. 


Photo courtesy of Jill earner 

Creek culture staff at PECS roll out dough for frybread. The 
staff cooked a traditional lunch for the students. 
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Eileen Soler 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students and teachers pack jackets for donation to 
underprivileged children from schools in towns surrounding Brighton Reservation. 


PECS Jacket Drive to 
send warm message to 
poor families: We care 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — When temperatures 
dip to chilly this winter, underprivileged 
children from towns surrounding Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School won’t be left out 
in the cold. 

“We have to be grateful for all we 
have and share,” said seventh-grader Silas 
Madrigal. 

Silas is among dozens who responded 
generously to the school’s latest Parent 
Teacher Student Organization (PTSO) 
charity effort - the PECS Jacket Drive. 
Led by reading teacher Sarah Williams and 
classroom assistant Brandi Johns, the effort 
has so far amassed about 125 hoodies, 
fleece, sport and sweater jackets. 

Williams said she was prompted to 
launch the charity after hearing stories 
from teachers of less fortunate schools 
who revealed that they often spent their 
own money to provide jackets and coats 
to underprivileged students. Most of the 
children come from families of migrant 
workers. 

“When we talked to our students about 
it, it dawned on them that poor children 
don’t only need the jackets during the day, 
but at night, too, even when they sleep,” 
Williams said. “Families that don’t have 


money for jackets probably don’t have 
money for heat.” 

All the jackets, from tiny toddler sizes 
to extra-large adult sizes, will be laundered, 
folded and placed neatly in boxes before 
being delivered in November to teachers 
at needy schools for distribution as soon as 
possible. 

Meanwhile, November at PECS 
will be dedicated to collecting food for 
poor families in Okeechobee and Glades 
counties. 

Last year the PTSO donated 2,000 
canned goods that went to food pantries and 
other organizations that feed the hungry. 

PECS guidance counselor Jeanine 
Gran said students and parents continue 
showing generosity through Christmas 
when they donate gifts to Real Life 
Children’s Ranch, a residential group home 
for about 40 children in Okeechobee. 

“Our families always make us proud,” 
Gran said. 

Silas said helping with the jacket 
drive was easy. He cleaned out closets and 
drawers to gather 15 jackets that formerly 
belonged to him and to his sister Alyssa 
Madrigal. 

“Em just hoping the other children 
stay warm. I didn’t have to think hard about 
it; I still have plenty of jackets at home and 
it makes me happy to help,” Silas said. 


PECS September 
students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary students of the month: Kiera Snell, Jaliyah Kroeplin, Rylee Bowers, Lason Baker, 
Ayana Fonseca, Chaka Smith, Bryson Smith, Kobe Micco, Saniya Rodrigues, Lexi Thomas, 
Jesseca Jimmie, Winnie Gopher, Cheyenne Lara, Mariana Mora-Lara, Dakoya Nunez, Kyandra 
‘Ta-fv’ Harris, Alliana Brady, Lupe Mora-Lara and Serenity Micco. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Morgan Yates, Jathan Tommie and Aidan Tommie. 


Fire Prevention Week sends 
firefighters back to school 



Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School kids wait their turns for a try at handling a real fire hose with 
help from wildland firefighter Keith Yeates. 



Eileen Soler 

Children have a blast using a Seminole Tribe rescue ambulance as an art canvas Oct. 15 during a 
Seminole Tribe Fire Department presentation for National Fire Prevention Month. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

No one can doubt the fun that comes 
when firefighters let kids aim real fire hoses 
at orange hazard cones with powerful jet 
streams of water. 

For Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 
crews, it happened in the line of duty 
during National Fire Prevention Month 
educational activities for scores of children 
at six Seminole reservations. 

“Our job today is fire safety and 
injury prevention education. Everything 
we’re doing is for the kids,” said Deputy 
Fire Marshal Bruce Britton wrapping up a 
presentation at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School in Brighton. 

From Naples to Hollywood to Fort 
Pierce, hundreds of Tribal youth were 
treated to hours of serious education cloaked 
in exciting activities that represented the 
national theme, “Working Smoke Alarms 
Save Lives: Test Yours Every Month.” 

Children played while learning at a 
felt, wall- size house diagram where they 
posted Velcro smoke alarms in strategic 
locations: on ceilings or high on walls at 
least 4 inches from corners; outside every 
sleeping room; on every level of the home; 
and inside every bedroom. 

At a fire ladder truck, kids were 
fascinated by an array of rescue tools that 
included super sharp axes to break through 
wood, heavy-duty metal cutters and 
spreaders for extricating people from cars, 
and yards of yellow hoses that carry gallons 
of water to snuff out fire. 

Firefighter Brian Lenhart said the truck 
demonstrations gave children a chance to 
become familiar with firefighters and the 
tools they use. Firefighter Keith Rohan 
agreed. 

“It gives the kids some experience with 
us so that if we have to be called out to help 
them in an emergency they will be more 
comforted and less afraid,” Rohan said. 
“They will know what’s inside the truck 
and how we use it.” 

Wildland firefighters Keith Yeates and 
Chris Kemp had a blast letting kids blow 
off fears of the fire hose by shooting off 
streams of water at cones. But Yeates said 
it also gave the crew a chance to teach that 
wildfire prevention is as important as home 
fire prevention. 

“You know that you should never play 
with matches at home, but don’t play with 
matches in the woods either because the 
woods is home for animals,” Yeates said. 

On some reservations, wildland is also 
home to endangered plants and creatures, 
Tribal ceremonial grounds and significant 
markers in Seminole history. 

For laughs, the kids shrouded a 
Seminole Tribe rescue ambulance in child- 
friendly Crayola paint. Handprints, flowers, 
hearts, rainbows and geometric shapes 
covered the human transport wagon from 
roof to wheels - and also covered a few 


children. 

Wearing a red, plastic fire helmet, first- 
grader Choviahoya Weimann raised his hand 
high when Lenhart asked if the children 
had any questions. The former Little Mr. 
Seminole, who wants to be a firefighter 
when he grows up, said he already knows a 
few things about escaping fire. 

“You touch the door and if it’s hot, 
there is fire on the other side. If it’s cold, 
then you can open it. If there is smoke, you 
get as low to the floor as you can and crawl 


out,” Choviahoya said. 

Parents may have learned a few things, 
too, said Reagan Bauman, the department’s 
public educator. 

In Immokalee and Hollywood entire 
families attended presentations. All the 
children received giveaway bags with 
games, crayons, paper folding fire engines 
and fire prevention literature packed inside. 

“We hope kids will talk with their 
parents about what they learned and parents 
will read the literature,” Bauman said. 


Science, engineering conference 
coming to Orlando Nov. 13-15 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

ORLANDO — Tribal member Danny 
Tommie, Chairman’s administrator, will 
welcome participants and Tampa elder 
Bobby Henry will offer a blessing to open the 
American Indian Science and Engineering 
Society (AISES) National Conference that 
will be held in Orlando Nov. 13-15. 

AISES aims to increase Native 
American representation in science, 
technology, engineering and math (STEM) 
studies and careers. The organization helps 
students secure internships and assists 
graduates with job placement by working 
with partners including NASA, Boeing, 


Lockheed Martin, Northrop Grumman, 
Chevron, ExxonMobil, IBM, Intel, Army 
Corps of Engineers and others. 

More than 1,600 people from around 
the country are expected to attend the 
conference, which has been held annually 
since 1978. Attendees will include high 
school juniors and seniors, college and 
graduate students, teachers, working 
professionals and AISES corporate partners. 

Native Americans Notah Begay III and 
John Herrington will be keynote speakers at 
the conference. Begay, a four-time winner 
on the PGA Tour and current analyst for The 
Golf Channel, founded the Notah Begay III 
Foundation, which fights childhood obesity 
and Type 2 diabetes. Herrington, the only 


Native American astronaut to fly in space, 
was aboard the space shuttle Endeavour in 
2002. 

In their first off-reservation appearance, 
the Miccosukee Tribe’s Stomp Dancers will 
perform during the traditional cultural event 
on the final day as part of the conference’s 
conclusion. 

Members of the Miccosukee Indian 
School’s student government will attend 
as high school participants and introduce 
the dancers before the performance. 
Miccosukee Tribal member Lee Tiger will 
present the history of the Seminole and 
Miccosukee Tribes in Florida. 

For more information about AISES, 
visit www.aises.org. 


Congratulations, graduates 
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Photo courtesy of Amanda Lowman 

Through hard work and dedication, Randy Marc Shore earned his high school diploma from Okeechobee 
High School in July 2014. Randy is the son of Elton Shore and Farrah Branthoover, and the grandson of 
Eddie and Jennie Shore and Parker and Rose Jones. 



Photo courtesy of Amanda Lowman 

Imillakiyo Osceola earned his GED on Sept. 
25. Imillakiyo is the son of Richard and 
Dana Osceola, and the grandson of Roger 
(deceased) and Diane Smith and Johnny 
and Faith (deceased) Osceola. 
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Students dress to the nines at annual clothing contest 








Peter B. Gallagher 

With the help of his mother, Stephanie Johns, young 
Carissa Johns puts on his Seminole traditional outfit. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole clothing contests are fun. Ask Brighton 
residents, from left, Jrayko Billie, Carissa Johns and 
Bryce Baker who show off their finest attire Sept. 25 
during the annual Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
clothing contest. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Joleyne Nunez stands silent and stoic as the 
judges make their decision. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Cyndl Purvis, Oddessie Sheets, Rylee Bowers, Bailey Bowers, Charisma Micco and Joleyne Nunez line up for Kaleb Doctor shows off his first-place ribbon, 
the judges in their best Seminole clothing during the annual contest at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Alyke Baker steps out Seminole style. 
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New Student Council installed at Pemayetv Emahakv 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Peter b. Gallagher First-grade Student Council Rep. Lason Baker listens intently as Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 
New Pemayetv Emahakv Student Council Chairwoman Aleina recites the official words of oath during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council inauguration. 
Micco addresses the audience. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. gives the oath of office to third-grade Rep. Sydney Matthews 
during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council inauguration Sept. 25 at the Brighton 
Veteran’s Building. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard shakes hands with Joleyne 
Nunez as students and guests lined up to greet Tribal leaders during 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council inauguration. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School hosted its annual Student 
Council inauguration Sept. 25 at the 
Brighton Veteran’s Building. 

With their right hands raised and 
their left hands on the Bible, the 10 
Student Council members repeated the 
oath of office as administered by Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. The 
students were elected by their peers after 
they successfully entered signed petitions 
and made campaign speeches. 

The new Student Council members 
each received a sash from the outgoing 
representatives and shook hands with Tribal 
officials, including Councilman Bowers 
and Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard. 

A colorful Seminole clothing contest 
followed the inauguration. 


Members of the 2014-15 
PECS Student Council 

Chairwoman Aleina Micco 
Eighth-grade Rep. Alyke Baker 
Seventh-grade Rep. Kaleb Doctor 
Sixth-grade Rep. Caylie Huff 
Fifth-grade Rep. LaShae King 
Fourth-grade Rep. SirMarcus Osceola 
Third-grade Rep. Sydney Matthews 
Second-grade Rep. Carlee Osceola 
First-grade Rep. Lason Baker 
Kindergarten Rep. Charisma Micco 



Simone Berger 

Ahfachkee School Student Council members, in red shirts, pay close attention and take notes at the 
Oct. 10 Tribal Council meeting in Big Cypress. 


Ahfachkee Student Council 
geared for school, service 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Members of 
Ahfachkee School Student Council got a leg 
up on leadership by paying close attention 
Oct. 10 during a Tribal Council meeting. 

“It was a great experience,” said 
Jazmine Billie, eighth-grade representative. 

At the Big Cypress Public Safety 
Complex, the group’s seven-member 
Student Council led by President Kaitlin 
Osceola was privy to formal Tribal meeting 
decorum that included roll call, issues read 
according to a set agenda, discussion, 
colorful debate and important decision 
making by Council vote. 

Councilmen Mondo Tiger, Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr., Chris Osceola, Chairman James 
E. Billie and President Tony Sanchez Jr. all 
aware of the student attendees, explained 
the process as it unfolded. 

Student Council adviser and Ahfachkee 
teacher Jarrid Smith escorted students to the 
meeting. 

“Watching the decisions be made was 
very exciting but a little embarrassing 
because sometimes the attention was on 
us,” Kaitlin said. 

Still, Kaitlin and Jazmine said the 
students became more comfortable as the 
meeting took course and some envisioned 
themselves as being the leaders of the 
future. 

That’s the point, Kaitlin said. They 


already meet high academic standards, 
outstanding attendance and excellent 
behavior expectations. And all have been 
elected to positions by their peers. 

Other members of the Ahfachkee 
Student Council are Eden Jumper, 11th 
grade; Nashoba Gonzalez, 10th grade; 
Elisah Billie, ninth grade; and Leilani 
Gopher, seventh grade. 

This year, the Student Council’s plan for 
community participation and fundraising for 
school events is still evolving, Kaitlin said, 
but some events have already happened. 

The group took leading roles in 
the school’s Red Ribbon and Bullying 
Awareness campaigns and is starting to 
spread the word about a potential grades 
race that will cap the year with an expensive 
dinner at a fancy restaurant for the student 
who achieves the highest GPA. The dinner 
will likely be financed through candy gram 
sales. 

And then there is prom. Kaitlin said the 
Student Council will soon put ideas together 
for the gala night’s theme. 

“We’re really looking forward to this 
year,” said Kaitlin, who is among eight 
seniors in the class of 2015. At Ahfachkee, 
all high school students are invited to prom. 

Jazmine is already hoping classmates 
will re-elect her next year. 

“Being a leader makes me feel good. 
Yes, it can make a person nervous because 
of decisions to be made, but that’s why 
classmates voted for me,” Jazmine said. 


filled with joy. 

“I was so proud. The children were 
speaking and not even thinking about it - it 
just came,” she said. “We tell them they are 
the only ones, the only Tribe in the whole 
world who has this one language - use it.” 




♦ LANGUAGE 

From page IB 


Braswell Osceola said PECS could 
become an immersion school but only after 
a generation of students becomes certified 
teachers and Creek speakers, such as 
herself. 

“It’s a circle of knowledge. We always 
push the students to become college 
graduates then come back to the Tribe,” 
said Braswell Osceola, 
who has a teaching 
degree from Indian River 
State College in special 
education. 

Meanwhile, according 
to the office of the U.S. 

Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, the Native 
Language Immersion 
Student Achievement Act 
may be heard by the end 
of the current legislative 
session. If not, it will be 
resubmitted to the next 
Congress. 

“This bill will not 
only revitalize Native 
languages, it will also 
keep kids in school and 
lead to greater pride, 
academic achievement 
and economic growth in 
Indian Country,” Tester said in a statement 
provided to The Seminole Tribune. 

Identical bills were also referred 
respectively to the House by Rep. Tom 
Cole, R-Okla., who is a member of the 
Chickasaw Nation and staunch supporter 
of Native issues and Tribal 
government, and Rep. 

Ben Ray Lujan, D-N.M., 
whose district contains 
15 Pueblo Tribes and the 
Tribal lands of the Jicarilla 
Apache Nation and the 
Navajo Nation. The bills 
will see the Senate floor 
first, but because the bills 
exist in both congressional 
chambers, the chances for 
passage are high. 

Both bills have 
garnered support 

from major Native 
organizations throughout 
Indian Country. 

In a joint letter from 
the National Indian 
Education Association 
(NIEA) and 32 Native 
groups - including the 
United South and Eastern 
Tribes (USET) to which 
the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida belongs - NIEA 
President Pamela Agoyo 
implored Congress to 
pass the Native Language 


Immersion Student Achievement Act. 

“Every Native child should have the 
right to be educated in his or her own 
language. Today, we have the opportunity 
to make that a reality,” Agoyo said in a 
Sept. 16 statement on Native languages. 

Data compiled by NIEA reveals 
that Native student achievement rates 
are higher when they are taught through 
immersion programs. The Rough Rock 
English-Navajo Language Arts Program, 
for example, reported that after four years 
in the program, student 
scores in English 
comprehension jumped 
from 58 percent to 91 
percent. The program 
serves 200 students per 
year. 

Agoyo also 

called for Congress to 
modernize the Indian 
Education Act of 1972 
- designed to meet the 
unique needs of Tribal 
children then to now - 
to “include the growing 
body of educational 
research that established 
Native language 

immersion schools as an 
emerging ‘best practice’ 
in the field of Indian 
education.” 

Proof that teaching 
Native language classes in Tribal schools 
helps children grow academically 
and culturally comes with everyday 
experiences, Braswell Osceola said. During 
a recent school pep rally when students 
cheered for classmates in Creek, she was 


“We tell them 
they are the only 
ones, the only 
Tribe in the whole 
world who has this 
one language - 
use it.” 

- Jade Braswell Osceola, 
culture language instructor 


Eileen Soler 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School language 
teacher Jimi Huff reviews the Creek alphabet 
during a recent language class. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School first-graders recite the Seminole Pledge in Mikasuki before starting a cultural gardening class. 
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Why Hire Us? Arrested? 


Former State Prosecutors 

Representing tribal members for over a decade 

Litigated thousands of criminal cases 

Available day and night 

Handling all state and federal cases 


Don't speak to anyone 
Do not argue with the police 
Write down specific details of the incident 
Request to speak with an attorney 

Call Hager & Schwartz , PA immediately 


-f HAGER 

SCHWARTZ 

PROTECTING YOUR RIGHTS. DEFENDING YOUR FREEDOM 


Martindale-Hubbell* 
Peer Review Rated 

For Ethical Standards and Legal Ability" 


Super Lawyers 


1-888-FL-NO-JAIL 

1-888-356-5245 


FLORIDA'S PREMIERE 

CRIMINAL DEFENSE TEAM 


John Hager is an amazing lawyer. My case was handled with care and professionalism, two terms that don't often appear in 
the same sentence when speaking of law & lawyers. The payment terms were adjusted so that the impossible was made 

possible. 5 stars here. 


★★★★★ 


can't begin to express how grateful I am that we hired Brett Schwartz. Brett worked through the night and never stopped 

working hard on our case. Not to mention, he was ALWAYS available. 


★★★★★ 


WM 


John Hager was amazing throughout the process of a case for one of my family members. He was very aggressive in 
pursuing all of the necessary evidence. Not only that, but he really showed that he cared. 




Mr. Schwartz was never too busy to take our calls and answer all of our questions. He guided me through the worst 
experience of my life and achieved the best outcome possible. Mr. Schwartz is a skilled and talented professional. 


★★★★★ 
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Future bright for Ahfachkee golfers 



Youth, new range 
will help benefit 
Warriors golf team 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Birdies and bogeys 
weren’t the most vital parts of the season 
for Ahfachkee School’s golf program. With 
fairways full of inexperience, Ahfachkee 
used this fall to absorb and to have fun. 

“They’re learning and enjoying it; 
that’s the important thing,” Ahfachkee 
coach Amos Mazzant said before the senior- 
less Warriors played their final rounds in 
mid-October. “We’re inexperienced. We’re 
doing a lot of work learning fundamentals. 
They’ve been practicing hard. The hardest 
thing for us on the course is experience.” 

A few rookies new to golf donned 
the teams’ red shirts and began playing a 
sport that can last a lifetime. Experience 
generated from this season’s matches - 
including being represented by four players 
in district tournaments - should pay off in 
the future because all the players could be 
back next year, including the program’s No. 
1 player Troy Cantu. 

Even though he’s just a freshman, Troy 
brought the most experience to the team. 
As an eighth-grader last year, he competed 
in his first district tournament. This season 
he served as the captain. Mazzant said Troy 
usually shot in the low 50s for nine-hole 
matches, which bodes well considering he 
has three more years of high school golf and 
ample time to lower his scores. 

“He’s really played well. He’s swinging 
good. I expect him to be real dominant,” 
Mazzant said. 

The Alvarado brothers - Jonah and 
Isaiah - comprised the remainder of the 
boys team. 

Jonah, a sophomore, was with the team 
all season. Isaiah, a seventh-grader, joined 
during the final weeks. But they weren’t the 
only Alvarados to tee it up. 


Their sister, Chelsey, played on the 
girls team along with sophomore Nashoba 
Gonzalez and eighth-grader Thomlynn 
Billie. 

Ahfachkee was represented by two 
golfers each in the boys and girls Class 
lA-District 18 tournaments in Naples. 
Troy and Jonah played at Golf Club of the 
Everglades Oct. 14. 

Troy shot a 119 for 18 holes and 
finished 37th in the 41 -player field. Jonah 


shot a 129 and finished three spots behind 
Troy. 

The girls played their district match 
at Vasari Country Club Oct. 13. Chelsey, a 
junior, led Ahfachkee with a 136. Nashoba 
shot a 144. 

Although no Ahfachkee golfer 
advanced to regionals, the players not only 
can build from the experience on the courses, 
but they can also benefit from a new driving 
range on Big Cypress Reservation. 


The range features a hitting area to 
smack drivers and irons. It also contains 
two practice putting greens and a sand trap 
that allows players to hone their short-game 
skills. 

Mazzant said the range will help his 
players and could attract other students to 
the sport. 

“Hopefully this might encourage other 
kids to see other phases of the golf game,” 
he said. 


From star! to finish, PECS produces perfection 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Unstoppable. 
Undefeated. Unconquered. 

Take your pick. 

They all sum up a perfect season for the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School girls 
volleyball team. 

The Lady Seminoles finished a 
memorable season with a 10-0 record that 
included nine shutouts. Only one team - 
Yearling Middle - managed to win a set; 
the other 20 sets belonged to the girls from 
Brighton. 

Coached by Kim Jackson and assisted 
by Pam Matthews, PECS started its season 
Sept. 3 with a win against Moore Haven 
that was highlighted by 1 0 aces from Alaina 
Sweat. The Lady Seminoles were just 
starting to get revved up. 

Three kills from Raeley Matthews and 
five aces from Julia Smith paved the way 
to victory against Everglades City Sept. 11. 

The closest match of the season came 
Sept. 17 when Yearling - the only team 


that beat PECS in the 2013 season - won 
a marathon second set to force a third set, 
which PECS won 15-8. Aleina Micco’s 
12 aces and six kills, and Raeley ’s nine 
kills proved to be pivotal. Other strong 
performances came from Julia with four 
aces and two kills, Krysta Burton with three 
aces, Cady Osceola with three kills and 
Aubrey Pearce with one ace. 

PECS blanked opponents for the 
remainder of the season. The team sizzled 
in the serving department with more than 
20 aces against Clewiston Sept. 25. Alaina 
led the way with 10 aces followed by seven 
from Aleina and three from Janessa Nunez. 

Raeley drilled 12 kills, Julia had four 
aces and Madisyn Osceola had four kills 
and one ace Sept. 30 in a tough win against 
Osceola as the Lady Seminoles headed into 
October with a 6-0 record. 

Two days later, Raeley delivered a 
season-high 13 kills against Everglades 
City. Aleina notched seven of the team’s 15 
aces. 

A rematch against Yearling Oct. 8 
wasn’t as close as the first meeting. This 


time PECS won in two sets behind six aces 
and two kills from Aleina, three aces and 
three kills from Raeley, and one ace and 
three kills each from Julia and Cady. 

PECS won its final home match of 
the season against Osceola Oct. 13. While 
wearing pink shirts and using a pink ball 
in recognition of breast cancer awareness, 
PECS made its eighth-grade parent night 
a success thanks to its four eighth-graders. 
Raeley led the squad with seven aces and 
six kills, Aleina contributed four aces and 
three kills, Krysta notched two aces and 
Cady had one kill and one ace. 

The Lady Seminoles put the finishing 
touches on their undefeated season with 
a win at Westglades in Parkland Oct. 14. 
In their final match as Lady Seminoles, 
Aleina had seven kills and one ace, Raeley 
contributed four kills, three aces and one 
block, Krysta notched one ace and one kill 
and Cady had one ace. 

Alaina, Julia, Jacee Jumper and Jenna 
Brown - among the core that will try to 
keep the winning ways alive next season - 
combined for seven aces. 


The path to 
perfection 

9/3 PECS 2, Moore Haven 0 
9/11 PECS 2, Everglades City 0 
9/17 PECS 2, Yearling 1 
9/24 PECS 2, Moore Haven 0 
9/25 PECS 2, Clewiston 0 
9/30 PECS 2, Osceola 0 
10/2 PECS 2, Everglades City 0 
10/8 PECS 2, Yearling 0 
10/13 PECS 2, Osceola 0 
10/14 PECS 2, Westglades 0 


2014-15 PECS girls 
volleyball team 

Aubee Billie 
Jenna Brown 
Krysta Burton 
Jacee Jumper 
Raeley Matthews 
Aleina Micco 
Janessa Nunez 
Cady Osceola 
Madisyn Osceola 
Aubrey Pearce 
Julia Smith 
Alaina Sweat 
Head coach: Kim Jackson 
Asst, coach: Pam Matthews 



Beverly Bidney 


Alaina Sweat sets the ball Oct. 14 during PECS volleyball team’s last home game of the season against Osceola Middle School, 


Life as a Seminole 
on the defending 
championship team 


SUBMITTE D BY JUSTIN M0TL0W 
Florida State University 

My routine for the FSU football team 
is pretty much set right now. At practice, 
I’m on the scout team lining up against 
the best defense in 
college football and 
running the routes of 
the opposing team 
receivers all week. 
I’ll be doing that the 
rest of the season. 

I feel like I 
am doing really 
well. I’ve had some 
favorable comments 
from the defensive 
guys covering me, 
things like “good route” or “great catch,” 
and just recently, I’ve had the guy who 
runs the scout team tell me I had a good 
week. But, I can’t emphasize how much 
different it is when you are going from high 
school, where you can make an impact 
on the team and every game, to your first 
year in college, where you can still make 
an impact, but as a member of the scout 
team. I feel good realizing that what we 
are doing at practice all week contributes 
to our success in the actual games. 

It’s hard, personally, to accept that 
role because you constantly imagine 
yourself out there in the actual game, but I 
have had to accept it. That’s the way it has 
to be for me right now. I try to concentrate 
on the great experience I am earning by 
competing against the top players in 
football. 

I know the polls have us at No. 2 right 
now, but that doesn’t make sense to me. I 
believe we deserve to be No. 1. Looking 
at our team’s overall performance, one 
thing I do not understand is how we can 
be undefeated, with the longest winning 
streak in the country and still be ranked 
No. 2. Sure, I don’t think this team has 
played up to its potential, but we have won 
all of our games, including a solid win 
over Notre Dame, which was ranked No. 
5 at the time. I was shocked when I got up 
the next day and found out we were still 
No. 2 behind Mississippi State. 

We don’t really dwell on it. What 
can you do? Coach Fisher tells us that 
when you are on the top, everyone is 
automatically against you; everyone 
wants to knock you off. He said no one is 
rooting for FSU because we’ve been on 
top so long. Keep doing your job, he tells 
us, and don’t worry about the polls. The 
polls seem to favor the SEC. With the new 
playoff system in place, it doesn’t really 
matter that much anyway. 

I feel like I am doing pretty well in 
school. I am holding B’s in all my classes 
and we’re not even halfway through the 
semester. I’m taking business statistics, 
principles of macroeconomics, world 
religions and introduction to archaeology. 
I enjoyed some time off when the team 
went to Syracuse recently. I only dress 
up for the home games, so I went back to 
Tampa for a couple days and spent some 
time with my family and some old friends. 
And stayed out of trouble. 

I’ve never had any problems in that 
area. But, it’s out there everywhere you 
go. Believe me, everybody on the FSU 
football team knows we have to keep 
away from trouble. 

Justin Motlow is a freshman at 
Florida State University and the first 
Seminole Tribal member to play football 
for the FSU Seminoles. 



Sanchez brothers 
help Fort Gibson 
to fast start 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT GIBSON, Okla. — One of 

the top-ranked high school football teams 
in Oklahoma includes Jesse Sanchez and 
Samuel Micco Sanchez. The Seminole 
brothers, who used to live in Hollywood, 
play for Fort Gibson, which was 7-0 and 
ranked No. 2 in Class 4A as of Oct. 23. 

Jesse, a sophomore running back, has 
rushed for three touchdowns. Two of his 
touchdowns came in a 42-12 win against 
Broken Bow Oct. 3 when he rushed for 
55 yards on 10 carries. He also scored 
the following week in a 42-6 win against 
Tulsa-Central. 

Samuel, a linebacker, is one of a few 
freshmen on a team loaded with seniors 
and sophomores. In August, Samuel won 
a gold medal in wrestling for Team Florida 
at the North American Indigenous Games 
in Canada and Jesse captured silver. 

Fort Gibson, which already surpassed 
its win total of six from last year, is 
scheduled to conclude its regular season 
Nov. 7 at Stilwell. 
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Hollywood Christian’s Tyler, Pierce tackle the gridiron 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Maurice Tyler II 
wasn’t certain if football would suit him. He 
has the size coaches love in a lineman, but 
whether Maurice would love playing the 
game was another story. 

Todd Pierce, on the other hand, didn’t 
need any arm-twisting to put on pads. He’s 
used to revving up his adrenaline in sports, 
namely the one he’s most familiar with: bull 
riding. 

“It gets your momentum pumping,” 
said Todd, a sixth-grader who qualified for 
the Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR) 
that will be held in November. 

Before Todd set his sights on the 


Success on the 
road for Jumper, 
American 
Heritage 

BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

PLANTATION — Andre Jumper 
and the American Heritage School 
varsity football team made the most out 
of two lengthy road trips in October. 

American Heritage notched a 
win against The Bolles School in 
Jacksonville Oct. 10. Seven days later 
the Patriots traveled north of Orlando 
and defeated Apopka High. 

Jumper, a senior defensive end/ 
linebacker from Big Cypress, notched 
10 tackles in the victories. He had three 
solo tackles, one assisted tackle and 
forced a fumble in a 35-20 win against 
Bolles. 

Jumper recorded a season-high six 
tackles in a 30-20 win against Apopka 
that upped American Heritage’s record 
to 5-2. 

Through seven games, Jumper had 
28 tackles, including four and a half for 
losses. 

American Heritage will host 
Cardinal Gibbons Oct. 31 at 7:30 p.m. 
in Plantation. The final regular season 
home game for Jumper and his senior 
teammates will be Nov. 7 against 
Kathleen at 7:30 p.m. 


national competition in Las Vegas, he 
tackled his first football season. Todd and 
Maurice are in middle school, but both 
Seminoles tasted high school football on the 
junior varsity team at Hollywood Christian 
School this fall. 

The school didn’t field a varsity squad 
this season - it’s expected to be back next 
year - but a junior varsity team sprinkled 
with middle schoolers played in an eight- 
on-eight league. 

“We call it JV. It’s sixth through ninth 
grade. Technically, it should be middle 
school,” said Hollywood Christian football 
coach and athletic director Joel Dunn. 

Thanks to Dunn’s encouragement, 
Maurice came out for the team last season. 
He returned this year with a boost in 
confidence. 

“I invited him to come out (last year). 
I didn’t know what to expect because he’s 
quiet, he’s shy,” Dunn said. “Now I’m 
seeing a whole new side of him. In his 
own ways, he’s come out of his shell. He’s 
attending basketball and volleyball games 
and mingles with the guys.” 

The eighth-grader said he’s glad he 
joined the team. 

“Everybody kept asking me to play,” 
said Maurice, who worked double-duty 
this season protecting the quarterback 
and opening holes for running backs as 
an offensive lineman, and seeking out 
opponents to sack and tackle as a defensive 
lineman. 

At 5-foot- 10, 291 pounds, Maurice and 
his purple No. 70 jersey bring a significant 
presence to both sides of the ball, but size is 
only one aspect that makes him appealing. 

“He’s very athletic,” Dunn said. “I have 
him for (physical education class). He tests 
out in jumps better than any of my linemen. 
He’s got better vitals and stats as far as 
physical assessment - better than any other 
of the linemen.” 

Dunn expects Maurice to continue 
to improve on the field as off-the-field 
regimens - such as conditioning and weight 
lifting - begin to play a bigger role. 

“When he finally gets to where he’s 
got enough wind to go the entire game, 
he’s going to be outstanding,” Dunn said. 
“The goal for him is to keep him busy in 
the offseason, lifting weights and that kind 
of stuff.” 

Days after he punched his ticket to 
INFR in a rodeo arena, Todd was back on 
the football field at Hollywood Christian 
chasing down running backs during a game 
against Fort Pierce’s Golden Rule Academy. 
He made four tackles and helped pave the 
way for a touchdown by the defense. 

Todd spent most of the season in the 
joker position on defense. The hybrid role 
is a cross between a defensive back and 
linebacker. 

“He’s only in sixth grade and he’s 


playing against ninth-graders,” Dunn said. 
“He’ll be one of our key players moving 
forward. He knows the plays real well. He 
helps line people up on defense.” 

Todd’s duties extend beyond defense. 
On offense, he earned a spot as a starting 
fullback. He scored in a preseason 
scrimmage. 

His versatility was evident on special 
teams, as well. 

He was the punter this season and 
played on the kickoff squad. 

Whatever role was required of him, he 
filled it. 

“Todd has one of the best attitudes I’ve 
got. He’s gung ho,” Dunn said. “He has 
learned so much over the last few weeks. 
He came out a little late, but he picked it 
up right away and moved into the starting 
lineup at fullback.” 

Now that Hollywood Christian’s 
football season has ended, Todd will shift 
his focus back to rodeo. He is scheduled to 
compete Nov. 6-7 in the Jr. Bulls division 
at INFR. 

“This is the first bull rider I’ve ever 
coached,” Dunn said. 



Photo courtesy of Maurice Tyler II 

Eighth-grader Maurice Tyler II (No. 70) is an offensive and defensive lineman for the Hollywood 
Christian School JV football team. 
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Hollywood Christian School sixth-grader Todd Pierce (No. 33) prepares to make a tackle against Golden Rule Academy Sept. 30 in Hollywood, 
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2006 HUMMER H3 
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Pierce sisters steer Hollywood Christian in right direction 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Christian School sophomore Shae Pierce (No. 6) celebrates a point against Somerset Academy Sept. 23. 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Christian School sophomore Shae Pierce drills the ball during a high school varsity 
volleyball match against Somerset Academy. 


BY KEVIN JO HNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Even though 
his team made substantial progress a year 
ago, Hollywood Christian School girls 
volleyball coach Joseph Hernandez knew 
he needed something else to continue the 
march forward. 

Shae Pierce arrived just in time to 
become, as Hernandez noted, the “missing 
piece of the puzzle.” Shae, who learned to 
play volleyball on the Brighton Reservation 
while playing for teams coached by her 
aunt Holly Johns, didn’t waste any time 
to positively impact her new team. She 
debuted with 19 kills, seven aces, six assists 
and five digs in the season-opener Aug. 26. 

Throughout the season, Shae has been 
the team’s leader in several categories, 
including kills, digs, aces and serving 
percentage. She belted a season-high 20 
kills in a district semifinal victory against 
Edison Private Oct. 21 as Hollywood 
Christian clinched a spot in the Florida 
High School Athletic Association’s regional 
playoffs for the first time since 1998. 

Hollywood Christian’s ascension in 
the win column - from two victories two 
years ago to nine last year - has continued 
this season with 14 victories heading 
into regionals as the Class 2A-District 
14 runner-up. Shae, a sophomore middle 
hitter and outside hitter who cranked out 
double-digit kills in 13 of 22 matches, 
has been a welcomed addition since she 
transferred from American Heritage School 



Kevin Johnson 

Sisters Burgundy and Shae Pierce have both 
made valuable contributions to the varsity 
volleyball team at Hollywood Christian School. 


in Plantation this summer. 

As of Oct. 22, Shae had 221 kills, 116 
digs and 81 aces. 

“Last year we made some strides,” 
Hernandez said, “but we still needed that 
go-to player, and she’s been that ever since 
she’s been here.” 

Shae was named co-captain with junior 
Celeste Grimmett and sophomore Amber 
Smith on a young team that started fast with 
seven wins in its first eight matches. 

Shae is not the only Pierce who has 
made significant contributions. Her sister 
Burgundy earned a spot on the varsity 
squad this season as a seventh-grader. 
Burgundy, who could wind up playing six 
years of varsity volleyball, has fit right in 
as a starting right-side hitter and defensive 
specialist despite facing opponents four or 
five years older. 

“The best thing about Burgundy is 
that most people think she’s a freshman 
or sophomore in high school,” Hernandez 
said. “Sometimes she forgets she’s in 
seventh grade. Even though she’s a seventh- 
grader, she’s starting at the varsity level and 
contributing to the team.” 

Those contributions include being in 
the top five on the team in most categories. 
She had 57 assists, second most on the team, 
after the district semifinals. 

“I told her to be confident but stay 
humble about it because at the end of the 
day you’re still a seventh-grader. How many 
seventh-graders can say they’re starting 
at the varsity level in the county. There’s 
maybe a handful, if that,” Hernandez said. 

Until this season, the Pierce sisters had 
never played competitive volleyball on the 
same team. As for whacking a ball at their 
house, they’ve done that for years and it’s 
paid off. 

“We have a lot of chemistry because 
we’re always bumping at the house with 
our volleyball and going to the gym and 
playing,” Shae said. 

Strength in chemistry equals impressive 
math. In a match against rival Sheridan Hills 
Christian School on Oct. 3, Shae notched 
13 kills and 12 digs, while Burgundy 
contributed 10 digs and 10 assists. 

A mid-season injury relegated 
Burgundy to the sidelines during a match 
Sept. 18 against Somerset Academy. 
Hernandez said Burgundy’s absence hurt 
the team, which lost the match, but not 
before a gallant comeback effort was led by 
Shae. 

With her mother, Claudia Gore, and 
younger brother Todd Pierce watching 
from the stands, Shae’s poise in the serving 
department was tested because Somerset 
was only one point away from winning the 
match. Any miscue by Shae would have 
ended the match, but she promptly reeled off 
six consecutive service points - including a 
few aces - to put Hollywood Christian in 
front. 


Although Somerset went on to win, 
Shae’s sizzling serves at a critical juncture 
served as examples of her intense desire to 
win. 

“The biggest thing with Shae is that 
she’s been kind of like the heart and soul of 
our team,” Hernandez said. 

“Sometimes the girls get down and 
you’ve just got to talk to them and they 
pick up. Once we get it together, we’re 
unstoppable,” Shae said. 

As a multisport student-athlete, Shae 
said her first passion is basketball - she was 
a standout at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School - but she also enjoys volleyball. 

“It’s my second sport,” Shae said. “It’s 
not as challenging as basketball, but there 
are things more particular that you have to 
focus on in volleyball like your approach or 
your setting or bumping and serving.” 

Hernandez said Shae gets the most out 
of her 5-foot-7 frame. 

“She definitively plays bigger than 
her height,” Hernandez said. “If she can’t 
outjump them or outplay them, she’ll 
outsmart them. The IQ she has on the court, 
you can’t teach that.” 

Burgundy has benefited from being 
teammates with her older sister while 
making a smooth transition in the large 
leap from middle school volleyball to high 
school varsity. 


“She has a great attitude about it,” 
Hernandez said. “Having her sister here 
has been a great turnaround for her. She’s 
been much more focused and determined. 


She was kind of young last year (on the 
middle school team), but now she’s much 
more serious about the sport. That’s the 
accountability level from her big sister.” 
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Seminole connections flourish 
for Okeechobee High football 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — Seminoles have 
played prominent roles on the Okeechobee 
High football team in the past, and this year 
is no different. 

On the same field that used to be 
home to Garrett Madrigal and Jarrid Smith 
- two of the program’s all-time greats - 
other Seminoles including Daniel Nunez 
Jr. and Drayton Billie have continued a 
pipeline that Okeechobee head coach Chris 
Branham appreciates. 

“Throughout my history of being here, 
any of our kids who are Tribal kids I loved 
coaching them,” Branham said. “There’s a 
lot of different things you have to juggle 
with the fact of the distance and time and 
things that we require of them to be here 
during the summer, but we’ve never really 
had any issues with that. I’ve always been 
proud of them for their dedication and their 
hard work and the contributions they’ve 
given to us in this football program.” 

Branham was head coach during 
Madrigal’s career and an assistant coach 
when Smith played. Madrigal’s name is 
still atop the school record book as the 
team’s career leader in passing yards 
and touchdown passes. Smith played for 
Okeechobee before he embarked on an 
outstanding career as an offensive lineman 
at Florida Atlantic University. 


This season Daniel and Drayton and 
fellow Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
alum Zeke Matthews have been key players 
for Okeechobee, whose 2-4 record through 
six games could easily have been reversed 
considering three of the losses were by a 
touchdown or less. 

“We’re growing and improving. We’re 
a little young,” said Branham, whose squad 
reached mid-October with only 26 healthy 
players. 

Daniel, whose sister Cheyenne is a 
multisport standout at the school and Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole, earned a spot on 
the varsity squad his freshman year in 201 1 
and has been a fixture at linebacker and 
part-time running back ever since. 

“On the field, you never have to worry 
about him giving his best effort,” Branham 
said. “As far as his attitude and work ethic 
at practice, he’s a joy to be around. You 
hate to lose somebody like that who has 
been around for so long, but it’s been a 
pleasure to have him with us.” 

Daniel is one of eight seniors on the 
team. 

“It’s been a lot of fun. It’s a good time. 
I’ll probably miss it,” said Daniel, who is 
eyeing a potential career in the military. “I 
want to go to the Navy.” 

Similar to Daniel, Drayton also made 
varsity as a freshman. 

“Drayton proved that he could handle 
it, and he got to come up and play running 


Kevin Johnson 

This year’s Okeechobee High varsity football team includes, from left, sophomore Drayton Billie, senior 
Daniel Nunez Jr. and junior Zeke Matthews. All three graduated from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


back,” Branham said. 

Now in his sophomore season, Daniel, 
who also wrestles, has seen his work load 
increase in the team’s deep backfield. He 
rushed for a season-high 50 yards on eight 
carries in a 20-14 win against Port St. Lucie 
Oct. 10. 

On a team that doesn’t have much size 
- excluding 6-foot-3, 410-pound center 
Edrick Neal - both Daniel and Drayton 
play bigger than their 5-foot-5 frames. 

“Drayton, for as small as he is, runs 
with a lot of power,” Branham said. “Daniel 
doesn’t play like he’s a 5-5 kid. He’ll hit 
anybody. We’ve got about 15 kids 5-5 to 
5-7. We’re a short team.” 

While Drayton plays mostly on offense 
and Daniel plays mostly on defense, Zeke 
plays both as a wide receiver and safety. 
Filling more than one role isn’t anything 
new to Zeke, who is also a pitcher and 
shortstop on the baseball team. 

“Zeke is a good all-around athlete,” 
Branham said. “He plays baseball. He could 
probably play basketball if he wanted.” 

Although he doesn’t see the ball 
too much as a receiver on a run-oriented 
offense, the 5-10, 180-pound junior has the 
tools to haul in whatever comes his way. 

“Zeke has probably got the best 
overall hands, the most reliable hands on 
the team,” Branham said. 

On defense, those hands can be used in 
the secondary or elsewhere. 

“He’s tough enough he can even 
roll up as a linebacker at times for us,” 
Branham said. 

With Drayton and Zeke among a 
solid core coming back, next season 
looks promising for Okeechobee. 

“We’re excited about the future,” 
Branham said. “We only lose eight 
kids; we’ll return everyone else.” 

Part of that excitement about the 
future includes a trio of Pemayetv 
Emahakv graduates who could be 
battling for varsity spots. Sophomores 
Demetrius Clark and Trevor Thomas 
and freshman Richard Harris have 
spent the season on the junior varsity 
team. 

Trevor handled quarterback duties 
until a broken finger sidelined him. 

“They’ve got three quarterbacks. 
They’re very young and very talented, 
and Trevor is one of them,” Branham 
said. “Richard has had a very good 
season as a defensive end. Demetrius 
has had a great season as a receiver and 
a safety. We’re hoping they maintain 
their grades and get to move up with 
us and help be impact players over the 
next couple years.” 



Eileen Soler 

From left, Leroy Mason, Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger and Immokalee Fire Chief Paul 
Anderson meet Oct. 21 to discuss plans for the first Seminole Tribe PRCA Pro Rodeo Series to be 
held in January 2015 on the Immokalee Reservation. 


Seminoles help launch 
rodeo series in Florida 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Mason Pro 
Rodeo, Immokalee Seminole Casino 
and Immokalee Volunteer Firefighters 
Association are corralling efforts for a 
professional rodeo series that could draw 
competitors and audiences nationwide. 

Sanctioned by the Professional Rodeo 
Cowboys Association (PRCA) and the 
Women’s Professional Rodeo Association 
(WPRA) the three-event series will award 
individual event prize money and points 
toward the $10 million 2015 Wrangler 
National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 

The first Seminole Tribe PRCA Pro 
Rodeo Series will feature three weekends 
of rodeo competitions: the Lakeland Pro 
Rodeo Classic in Lakeland (Jan. 16-17); the 
Peace River Pro Rodeo Classic in Wauchula 
(Jan. 23-24); and Immokalee Firefighters 
Pro Rodeo Classic - the series finale - at the 
Seminole Youth Ranch Arena in Immokalee 
(Jan. 30-31). 

Leroy Mason, owner of Mason Pro 
Rodeo and a 50-year veteran of the rodeo 
business, said the first pro series with the 
Tribe is a pilot effort that could lead to an 
expanded series in 2016. 

“What we do is go in and help 
organization committees add entertainment 
into the amateur or professional rodeo 
sport,” Mason said. “In this case, we’ll have 


everyone from barrel racing on up coming 
out to compete from all the way out West 
and people in the East, who might not 
even understand rodeo, come out for the 
experience.” 

Mason and Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger, who also represents 
Immokalee, met Oct. 21 at the Frank Billie 
Field Office to further discuss plans. 

Councilman Tiger said he hopes the 
rodeos will bring publicity to the new 
Immokalee hotel and casino still under 
construction but expected to open in late 
December. 

“It’s a great way to get the word out 
about what Immokalee has to offer and 
hopefully start up something that could 
become an annual event,” he said. 

Mason said entertainment will include 
veteran rodeo announcer and former 
competitor Jerry Todd; horse trainer 
Tommie Turvey and his extreme equine 
show; Tim “Wild Thing” Lepard and his 
horse riding monkeys; and PCRA rodeo 
clown Mark Swingler. 

Talks are in the works with iHeart Media, 
formerly Clear Channel Communications, 
to include musical entertainment featuring a 
nationally recognized country music artist. 

“For those who follow rodeo it will be 
a great series; for those who don’t follow 
rodeo as a sport but like being at the rodeo, 
it’s the best family entertainment around,” 
Mason said. 
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Positivity helps Cheyenne Nunez 
excel on and off the volleyball court 

Brighton junior shines at Okeechobee High School 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — This summer 
Cheyenne Nunez arrived in Italy with a 
volleyball team full of strangers. 

Two weeks later she departed with 
lifetime friendships. 

“I was the only girl from Florida,” said 
Cheyenne, who was selected to play for 
a team comprised of high school players 
from around the U.S. “I had to meet them 
and become best friends with them because 
they were about to become my teammates 
the next day. That’s a fast learning process.” 

Adaptability and affability are 
ingredients that the new Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole brings with her on the volleyball 
court at Okeechobee High School and in the 
court of royalty representing the Tribe. 



Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee junior Cheyenne Nunez serves the 
ball during a match against Sebastian River Oct. 
16 at Okeechobee High School. 


“I think it shows that she is very versatile 
and she can relate to different groups of girls 
and people,” said Okeechobee volleyball 
coach Taylor Pritchard. “I think that’s 
what’s so cool about her and that’s why so 
many people love her because she can get 
along with so many different people.” 

Cheyenne is a junior outside hitter for 
Okeechobee, which won 16 games in the 
regular season, finished as 6A-District 13 
runner-up and qualified for the regional 
playoffs for the seventh straight year, all 
amid a season of cohesiveness. 

“We’re literally the definition of a 
team,” Cheyenne said. “We’re best friends 
on and off the court. The bond is just 
amazing. I’ve never had a team that has 
bonded so well together. It’s amazing. I 
love it.” 

It’s tough to find a weakness in 
Cheyenne’s game. She played the entire 
match against Sebastian River Oct. 16, 
displaying the versatility that Pritchard 
admires by delving into just about every 
facet, from blocking at the net to receiving 
in the backcourt to hitting from the outside. 
On a few occasions, Cheyenne even hurled 
her body to the court while diving to keep 
points alive. 

“She’s got a great attitude, and she’s 
constant. Her attitude never falters,” 
Pritchard said. “She’s not someone who 
gets down. Even when she’s having an off 
game, her attitude stays positive. She’s a 
kid I can scream at and she’s not going to 
cry about it.” 

But ask Cheyenne about saying 
goodbye at the end of the season to the 
team’s two seniors - Lexi Ward and Sarah 
Hurst - and a tear or two is likely to appear. 

“I hate talking about it because I’ve 
been playing with those two seniors since I 
was like 7 years old,” Cheyenne said. “It’s 
heartbreaking.” 

Lexi and Sarah won’t be back next 
season, but Cheyenne and her Tribal 
teammate Odessa King, a sophomore, still 
have time left on the squad. Similar to 
Cheyenne, Odessa is an outside hitter and 
can fill other roles while coming off the 
bench. 

“She also keeps a positive attitude,” 


Pritchard said. “She’s super respectful. She 
never gets upset about being on the bench. 
(Against Sebastian River) we used her as a 
middle. She’s not usually a middle; she’s 
usually a left side, but she never complains. 
She’s always at practice working. She wants 
to get better. She’s got a great attitude.” 

As for Cheyenne’s new role among 
Tribal royalty alongside her cousin - 
Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez - 
Cheyenne admitted that the balancing act 
with academics, volleyball, basketball, 
softball, searching for colleges, Tribal 
functions and everything else that comes 
with being a high school junior can be 
overwhelming at times. 

“That has been a struggle with me,” 
she said. “I understand how important it 
is to hold a title, especially representing 
my Tribe, and I know I have to hold 
higher responsibilities for myself, but it’s 
a struggle because of the sports and my 
grades and then I have all this going on here 
and with homecoming.” 

The list goes on, but so does Cheyenne. 

“It’s tough, but I can handle it. I’m 
enjoying it a lot,” she said. 

Daniel and Peggy Nunez’s daughter 
keeps things in perspective by keeping up 
her grades. 

“My grades are amazing,” Cheyenne 
said. “My mom and my dad stay on my butt 
24/7. If they didn’t, I don’t know where I’d 
be without them.” 

Cheyenne’s affection for volleyball 
was evident this summer thanks to a busy 
itinerary. She attended volleyball camps 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, Florida Gulf Coast University 
in Fort Myers and Florida State, which is 
where she and Brianna are scheduled to 
participate in a ceremony at the Seminoles’ 
homecoming football game in November. 

And there was the trip to Italy. The 
team gathered in a hotel room its first night 
and became acquainted the old-fashioned 
way - by talking. 

“We became instant sisters,” Cheyenne 
said. “I still talk to the girls, almost on a 
daily basis. I never thought in a million 
years I would become so close to somebody 
within two weeks.” 
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Beverly Bidney 

Aleina Micco, center, beams with her parents, Reina and Joey Micco, as she is honored during 
eighth-grade parent night before the PECS volleyball home game Oct. 13. 


PECS eighth-graders 
honored during last 
home game of season 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s eighth- grade volleyball 
players and their parents were honored 
for their commitments to the sport and 
the school Oct. 13 at the team’s last home 
game in Brighton. 

“We want to recognize the players and 
their parents and thank them for all the 
hard work and dedication to the team,” said 
principal Brian Greseth. 

The volleyball team, which has four 
eighth-grade players, went on to win the 
match 2-0 against Osceola Middle School 
and finished the season undefeated with a 
victory the following night. It’s been a big 
year for the girls who will move on to high 
school next year. 

“We’re the oldest and we have to lead 
and show the younger girls what needs to 
be done,” said Aleina Micco, 14. “They 
look up to me.” 

“It feels better than being in sixth 
grade,” added Raeley Matthews, 13. “Now 
we’re the big dogs.” 

Coach Kim Jackson presented each 
eighth-grader with a bouquet of roses 
as their parents accompanied them. The 
parents have relentlessly cheered for their 
children and the team. 

“She is doing what she likes and we 
are happy just to support her,” said Reina 
Micco, Aleina’s mother. “She’s one of the 
leaders of the team and chairman of the 
Student Council. She’s coming out of her 
shell.” 

“She’s a lot more confident and is 
feeling good,” added Joey Micco, Aleina’s 



Beverly Bidney 

Volleyball coach Kim Jackson hugs Cady 
Osceola after presenting her with a bouquet of 
roses during the PECS volleyball game. 


father. 

The players deservedly feel good about 
their contributions to the team’s season. 

“It feels great to leave the team in good 
hands,” said Krysta Burton, 13. 

“We are leaving with a good record, so 
they can carry it on next year,” added Cady 
Osceola, 14. 



Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee junior Cheyenne Nunez goes airborne for a kill attempt during a match against Sebastian River at Okeechobee High School. 


Beverly Bidney 

PECS volleyball coach Kim Jackson presents Krysta Burton, center, with a bouquet before the 
team’s volleyball game in Brighton. Her parents, Chris and Micki Burton, accompany her. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FGS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

L— ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

{Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza J 


TW PATIENT mo any OTHER person responsible for payment has a right to refuse to ray, cancel payment, or be reimbursed for rayment fqh any OTHEH SEHV1CE, EXAMINATION, 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR. THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SEWICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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Please visit our website today 

i for updated project information 

on all of the reservations! 
www.tcd.semtribe.com 
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6365 Taft Street, Suite 3005 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 

Tel: 800-683-7800 
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St. Joseph Manor 

New Apartments for the Elderly 

Sponsored by Catholic Housing Management 
A Ministry of the Archdiocese of Miami 

300 pre-applications will be distributed for St. Joseph Manor, Inc. located at 1210 
NW 6 th Avenue, Pompano, Florida 33060. The facility consists of 62 one- 
bedroom apartments: 5 are designed for the mobility impaired and 2 for the 
visually and/or hearing impaired. 

Eligibility requirements include: 

1 . 62 years of age or older 

2. living on a limited income-$24, 150.00 or less annually for one 
person, and $27,600 or less annually for two people, and 

3. the ability to care for yourself and your apartment 

There is a Residency preference for City of Pompano Beach residents and/or 
workers within the city of Pompano Beach. All the apartments are subsidized. The 
rent will calculated as 30 % of the residents’ adjusted income. 

We will be taking pre-applications on-site only at St. Joseph Manor. Inc, located 
at 1210 NW 6 th Avenue. Pompano. Florida 33060 starting Tuesday, November 
11, from 8:30 AM to 4:00 PM. The waiting list will close on Thursday November 
13, 2014 at 4:00 PM or when all 300 pre-applications are received, whichever 
comes first. 

Applicants will be selected by date and time of application and residency 
preference. 

**ST. JOSEPH MANOR IS A NON-SMOKING HOUSING FACILITY** 

THIS IS AN EQUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 



EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 




I’m Ollie Tiger Balentine, a 
proud Elarley Davidson Rider. I’ve 
been riding for many years on my 
2010 Harley Davidson Ultra Classic 
Trike - engine size is 103/ 1690cm 
and it weighs 1,200 pounds. 

I’ve been to Sturgis, S.D.; 
Cherokee, N.C.; Daytona, FL; and the 
Key West Poker Run. I love riding! 

I’m a “happy-go-lucky” mother 
of six, a grandmother and a great- 
grandmother. 

There are NO plans of stopping 
anytime soon! This is my hobby - I 
Live To Ride and I Ride To Live... 
like the Johnny Cash song says - 
I’VE BEEN EVERYWHERE! 





Florida Seminole 

Antiques & Collectibles Extravaganza 


Featuring Live Collectibles 
& Memorabilia Auction 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29th 

Antiques & Collectible Show & Sale 9am-3pm 
Live Auction to Follow 3:30pm - 6pm 

5701 Stirling Road Davie, FL 33314 


Antiques, Collectibles, 

Rock & Roll Memorabilia, Sports Memorabilia, 
Authentic Autographs, Artwork 
Native American Arts & Crafts, 

Plus Much More 


reed Truck rally 


Vender / Dealer Limited Space Still Available. 
Tribal Members - Free 

Non- Tribal Members - $ 60 for Table Space. 
Call Mike @ 954 434-4484 
to reserve dealer space. 


View Website for More Info 
www.JaySugarman.com Scott Grasso 954-464-3434 

AB1971 AU4220 18%BP 7% Sales Tax $100 Deposit Cash, Visa, MasterCard 


THRIFT ARELLA'S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 






MILEAGE/ 


STARTING BID 


LAST SIX OF VIN# YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS 

CONDITION 

PRICE 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LTD QTYON HAND 

NA 

BRIGGS & STRATON PORT GENERATOR 

5550W 

N/A 

Good 

$300.00 

LTD QTYON HAND 

NA 

BRIGGS & STRATON PORT GENERATOR 

5550W 

N/A 

Does not start 

$200.00 

A47658 

2004 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLTNBX4WD(V8) 

275,332 

Poor 

$1,763.00 

B39475 

1996 

FORD CUTAWAY BOX TRUCK 

E350 (V8) 2WD 

213,170 

Poor 

$1,168.00 

057918 

NA 

E-Z GO GOLF CART 

CLUB CAR 

N/A 

Poor 

$230.00 

057915 

NA 

E-Z GO GOLF CART 

CLUB CAR 

N/A 

Poor 

$230.00 

152730 

NA 

E-Z GO GOLF CART 

CLUB CAR 

N/A 

Poor 

$230.00 

007673 

1996 

CROSLEY UTILITY TRAILER 

5X8 

N/A 

Poor 

$375.00 

029649 

2005 

ANDERSON UTILITY TRAILER 

LS612 6X12 WITH LIFT GATE 

N/A 

Good 

$650.00 

217446 

NA 

CASE BULLDOZER 

850G 

HRS 2,766 

Poor 

$9,700.00 

681232 

2007 

BIGTEX DUMP TRAILER 

BT25DU-20 

N/A 

Good 

$5,000.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed Assets Dept. 
954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 
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Tradition triumphs at tribalwide Indian Day events 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Tracy Smith, Anthony Young, Everett Osceola and Brian Billie make frybread for the men’s competition during Hollywood Indian Day Sept. 26. 



Eileen Soler 

Spencer Jock is determined to take home first place in spear throwing during Indian Day festivities 
at Immokalee Sept. 26. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Revelry, culture and the Unconquered 
spirit prevailed in September as Seminole 
communities tribalwide gathered to 
celebrate Indian Day. Festivities included 
canoe races, log peeling, clothing contests, 
archery, skillet tossing and frybread 
competitions. 

Arthur Caswell Parker, an 
anthropologist of Seneca descent, proposed 
the first American Indian Day in the early 
1900s. The Boy Scouts of America had 
already started setting aside a day to 
honor the “First Americans” when Parker 
suggested that they do so annually. 

In 1914, the Rev. Red Fox James, 
another Native rights advocate, traveled 
4,000 miles on horseback across the U.S. 
to Washington, D.C. to petition President 
Woodrow Wilson for Indian Day. In 1915, 
James went state to state on horseback again 
garnering support from 24 governors to 
extend citizenship to Native Americans. 

According to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs website, the first American Indian 
Day likely occurred in New York in 1916 
when the governor decreed that every 
second Saturday in May be designated as 
such, though several other states began 
commemorating the day on the last Friday 
in September. Indiana followed in 1919. 
Massachusetts made it law in 1935. 

In 1968 California Gov. Ronald Reagan 
signed a resolution for American Indian Day 
and in 1998 the California State Assembly 
legislated that it be an official state holiday. 
In South Dakota, American Indian Day was 
ordered to replace Columbus Day. 

Fort Pierce 

On Sept. 25 in Fort Pierce, Indian Day 
extended beyond the grand opening of 
Chupco’s Landing Community Center. After 
the new facility debuted amid speeches, 
tours and lunch, attention shifted a few 
hundred yards away to outdoor activities, 
including horseshoes and archery at Chupco 
Youth Ranch. 

The games for adults provided a chance 
for participants such as Derrick Timothy and 
Neko Osceola to pick up a horseshoe for the 
first time. Timothy finished in third place in 
the men’s division followed by Osceola in 
fourth. Still, they were no match for the top 
two players: champion Leon Wilcox Sr. and 
runner-up George Micco. 

Next to the horseshoe competition, 
archers set their sights on decoy targets, 
including an alligator, snake and deer. 
Celeste Stockton proved that the instruction 
she received from Joe Collins, of the 
Hollywood Recreation Department, was 
right on target. After Collins showed her 
how to properly hold a bow and load an 
arrow, Stockton promptly hit a bull’s-eye 
on one of her early attempts, much to the 
amazement of fellow competitors. 

Indian Day also included bingo for 
adults and a handful of portable amusement 
activities for kids on the lawn next to the 
community center. In the evening, the 
community center’s gymnasium hosted its 
first dinner. 

Hollywood 

Hollywood’s new construction - 
the Howard Tiger Recreation Center, 
aimasium, and cooking and dining chickees 
- took center stage as Tribal members 
gathered Sept. 26 to celebrate Indian Day 
with friendly competitions, activities and 
traditional fare. 


The sexes each had plenty of 
opportunities to compete. Men took their 
turn at the fire in the frybread cooking 
contest, while women served up their best 
pumpkin bread. 

An athletic challenge, replicating the 
effort it takes to gather materials in the 
Everglades for chickees, was a popular 
new event. On the field, men ran through 
an obstacle course carrying heavy cypress 
logs as women hauled piles of palm fronds 
through their own course. 

Language, clothing and arts and crafts 
contests, horseshoe tournaments, skillet 
and hatchet throwing matches and plenty 
of youth activities (including a chicken 
chase) made for a well-rounded, traditional 
day. The Howard Tiger Recreation Center 
opened for a portion of the day to give 
community members a look at the ground 
floor, which will house the Recreation and 
Culture Departments. 

“All of this is for you and our kids 
for many years to come,” said Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola. 

Music in the airnasium was provided 
by Paul Buster and RC North Jr. during 
lunch and dinner. 

Immokalee 

From the first paddle boat race to the 
last skillet toss, Indian Day in Immokalee 
was surely a family affair. 

Almost everyone from the community 
turned out at the gym, lake and ball field 
chickee for two days of entertaining contests 
Sept. 25-26 that tested Seminole might and 
humor. For instance: Allen Vendor and 
Josh Garza thrashed opponents Jonathan 
Rodriquez and Ray Yzaguirre III in the 
paddle boat contest, but Vendor drew major 
laughs at the finish line when he voluntarily 
rolled himself out of the boat and into the 
drink. 

“We’re all competitive but we’re really 
here to celebrate Indian Day, visit with each 
other and enjoy our family and friends. It’s 
OK to just have fun,” said Council project 
manager Raymond Garza Sr. 

Games that included chickee palm 
tacking, log peeling, archery and turtle 
races, gave plenty of opportunity for cheers 
and camaraderie. A barbecue lunch from 
Cracker Cookin’ & Caterin’ was served up 
with traditional homemade frybread and 
spam in tomatoes. 

Manuel Garza said he most enjoyed 
seeing entire families come out to celebrate 
the day. 

“We show the Indian way and we 
always share like a big family. That’s the 
way it’s always been,” he said. 

He said the younger generation had a 
blast competing in the games but at the same 
time, they were practicing how ancestors 
survived. 

“I love to see the kids involved in 
learning how to thatch a chickee, gig for 
fish and hunt ... we cannot lose our culture,” 
Manuel Garza said. “If the world as we 
know it should end, we’d still be here. We 
would survive but we have to teach our 
children the same.” 

Big Cypress 

Storm-threatening clouds couldn’t cast 
a shadow on Indian Day festivities at Big 
Cypress - at least not for long. 

Dozens gathered Sept. 25 at the 
chickees at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena for 
an afternoon of fun that included gigging 
and skillet tossing contests and plenty of 
Seminole flavored fare such as frybread 
and com on the cob smothered in mayo and 


Everglades seasoning. 

Cooking contests provided wafts of 
firewood smoke that breezed through the 
arena grounds dotted with department 
displays. The Health Department offered 
blood sugar screenings and fruit. Boys 
& Girls Club furnished ceramic art for 
painting. Vendors sold patchwork clothing 
and beaded jewelry. 

Wovoka Tommie, emcee for the event, 
reminded the crowd that the Seminole Tribe 
is “Unconquered not just because we didn’t 
sign a treaty” after the Seminole Wars but 
because of all the successes - economic and 
social - that came and continue decades 
since. 

Children and adults crowded around a 
large animal pen where Sarah Hall, of Billie 
Swamp Safari, wrestled a huge alligator. 
Almost everyone wore T-shirts emblazoned 
with artwork created by children from 
Ahfachkee School. 

“Native Pride” read the front of the 
shirt. The Seminole flag, Clans, patchwork 
clothing, sweetgrass basket, Seminole doll, 
chickee and stickball were all represented. 

“It doesn’t matter what you call today, 
Indian Day or Native American Day, it’s our 
day,” Wovoka Tommie told the crowd. 

Tampa 

Storms also threatened to dampen 
the Tampa Reservation’s Indian Day 
celebration, but good times triumphed. 

“It’s been a wet day,” young Sarafina 
Billie said, resplendent in a pink top and 
Seminole skirt. “But we had fun anyway.” 

Tampa Seminoles gathered at the 
Seminole Tribe’s Lakeland property for a 
day filled with games and activities as part 
of the tribalwide celebration of the national 
event. Community members competed in 
log peeling, skillet tossing, archery and 
horseshoes. Everyone gathered beneath 
a large tent, where arts and crafts, basket 
making, woodcarving, beading, musical 
chairs, clothing contests and storytelling by 


special cultural guest Pedro Zepeda helped 
pass the time. 

“You put together a couple days of 
the hard rain we’ve had recently, and this 
is what you get,” said Tampa maintenance 
manager Paul Simmons, pointing to several 
new small “lakes” that prevented any 
stickball, football tossing, kickball or racing 
across the wide grassy pastures. “But, you 
know, I don’t hear anybody complaining.” 

The highlight of the afternoon was 
the Seminole language demonstration 
conducted by cultural language coordinator 
Herbert Jim. Seminole kids lined up to 
pronounce words in Seminole Creek and 
Mikasuki, as well as identify pictures of 
animals and objects in native language. 

As always, food was plentiful, both 
catered for lunch and dinner, and the 
native foods from the traditional cooking 
demonstrations topped off the meals. 

Reservation administrator Richard 
Henry spent most of the day driving folks 
around on a four-wheeler: “It’s not too bad 
if you keep moving,” he laughed. “Stop too 
long and you’re in trouble, man.” 

Brighton 

The Brighton Reservation celebrated 
Indian Day with an entire week of fun-filled 
activities. Festivities kicked off Sept. 20 
with a fishing tournament near the Brighton 
4-H Bam and a co-ed canoe race at Tucker 
Ridge. 

Sept. 25, however, was the all-day, 
main-day Indian Day centerpiece, featuring 
games and activities for all ages at the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena grounds, where 
the large shelter protected Tribal members 
from stormy conditions that lasted from the 
morning’s 5K walk/run until the evening’s 
turtle races. 

“You wouldn’t believe a turtle race 
could be exciting, but here in Brighton, it is 
huge,” laughed Chairman’s special assistant 
Norman “Skeeter” Bowers. 

Bowers was right. After a day of 
horseshoes, comhole, archery, log peeling, 
skillet throwing, basketball shootouts, and 
frybread and pumpkin bread making, the 
energy was sky high when contestants of all 
ages brought their tortoises into the official 
chalk ring. The tortoises were all colors and 
designs. One, which appeared to be a young 
alligator snapping turtle, was disqualified 
by race conductor Bowers for being “too 
mean.” 


“Everybody had a great time and that’s 
what counted,” said Bowers, who admitted 
he felt a wave of sadness when he looked 
over at the cooking area and, for the first 
time in his life, did not see his mother 
bending over and ladling her frybread 
cooking over the fire. Tribal cultural leader 
Lorene Gopher, 69, died in August. 

“Mom would have been here today. She 
sure would’ve. And she would have wanted 
us all to have a good time,” he added. “So 
that’s what we did.” 

The Brighton Seminole Princess 
Pageant at the Veteran’s Building auditorium 
Sept. 26 capped off the weeklong celebration 
with Harley Johns winning the Brighton 
Miss crown and Alliana Brady taking 
Brighton Jr. Miss. 

Trail 

The Trail Seminole Indian Day 
celebration featured activities under 
chickees, tents and trees on a sun-drenched 
Sept. 26. The event, which spanned 
breakfast and home-cooked lunch and 
dinner, kicked off with opening comments 
from Trail Liaison Norman Huggins. 

An enclosed white tent with a stage 
and long tables served as a hub for many 
contests. From kids to seniors, participants 
competed in clothing contests that consisted 
of Seminole or Miccosukee-made long 
dresses, short skirts, jackets and shirts. A 
trio of young siblings - Jamere, Nicki and 
Rickkel Osceola - caught the attention of 
the judges as each earned first-place prizes. 

Kids also had opportunities to bounce 
basketballs on an outdoor court or just 
bounce around in a giant inflatable bounce 
house. A watery inflatable slide also proved 
to be a popular destination to cool off. 

Displays included arts and crafts, whose 
contests were open to all Native Americans. 
Other contests included pumpkin bread 
making under a chickee and log peeling. 

Amos Billie led a fish-skinning 
demonstration by carving open large bass 
on a picnic table. A deer was also skinned. 

The Andy Buster Band, featuring 
guitarists Andy Buster, Raiford Starke and 
Bill Striker, and drummer Miguel Cantu, 
provided rustic music throughout the day in 
the middle of the camp. 

Beverly Bidney, Kevin Johnson and 
Peter B. Gallagher contributed to this 
article. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jessica Osceola doesn’t let the rain slow her down as she runs through the obstacle course loaded down with palm fronds during the athletic 
challenge at the Hollywood Indian Day celebration Sept. 26. 
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Kevin Johnson 


Neko Osceola eyes an archery target during Indian Day activities in Fort Pierce. 


Kevin Johnson 

Latravion Dorvilien, 14, scales the wall of a rock-climbing obstacle 
Sept. 25 during Indian Day activities at Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce. 


Kevin Johnson 

Derrick Timothy competes in a horseshoe competition. 


Kevin Johnson 

Leon Wilcox Sr. lines up his target during an Indian Day archery 
competition at Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce. 


Kevin Johnson 

K’Myla Timothy, 8, soars above the ground during Indian Day activities at Chupco’s Landing. 


Kevin Johnson 

Timmy Smith, 9, enjoys the altitude from a bungee device during Indian Day 
activities at Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce. 


Kevin Johnson 

George Micco winds up for a delivery in the 
Indian Day horseshoe competition. 


Kevin Johnson 

Celeste Stockton receives an archery lesson from Joe Collins, of the Hollywood Recreation 
Department, during Indian Day activities in Fort Pierce. 


Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


As Valerie Snow looks on, Margaret Wilcox tosses a horseshoe during Indian Day activities at Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce. 


Youngsters get in line on a rain-soaked field for water games. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Hali Garcia starts the obstacle course with an armload of palm fronds during the athletic challenge at the 
Hollywood Indian Day celebration Sept. 26. 


Beverly Bidney 

Logan Wilcox proudly carries the chicken he caught during the chicken 
chase. 


Beverly Bidney 


The skillet throw is a good time for competitors and observers alike at the Hollywood Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids make their own fun between organized events at the Hollywood 
Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids attempt to catch a chicken during the chicken chase at Hollywood Indian Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

Angelina Yzaguirre, 6, holds Delilah Hall, 1, during lunch at Hollywood Indian Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

Leon Wilcox Jr. swerves through the obstacle course carrying a cypress log 
during the athletic challenge. 


Beverly Bidney 

Anthony Young checks his frybread during the men’s frybread 
competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Official games are not necessary for these two who race for fun 
during the Hollywood Indian Day celebration at the Ball Field. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Martha Tommie, of Brighton, throws a horseshoe as Kevin Osceola 
watches during Hollywood Indian Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cisco Rodriguez gets tips from Maydell Osceola as he makes pumpkin bread at the 
Hollywood Indian Day celebration. 
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Eileen Soler I 

Juanita Martinez, left, and Cecilia Pequino laugh and paddle in a paddle boat race across 
the Immokalee Reservation lake in the first of many contests Sept. 26 to mark Indian Day. 


Eileen Soler 

Kenny Joe Davis puts his entire body into a cypress log peeling contest Sept. 
26 during an Immokalee Indian Day contest. 





Photo courtesy of Demi Garza 

Council project manager Raymond Garza Sr. hugs his daughter 
Raylin Sept. 25 during Immokalee’s Indian Day clothing 
contest. 


Eileen Soler 

Jordan Rodriguez shows near perfect form for the spear throw competition 
Sept. 26 at the Immokalee Indian Day celebration. 



Eileen Soler 

Manny Garza eyes the bull’s-eye in a Sept. 26 Indian Day archery contest at the Immokalee 
Reservation. 


bcwmole Tribe ot riot 




Eileen Soler 

Willie Callins Jr. pays close attention to his mother, Bonnie Davis, while 
she competes in the chickee fan tacking contest Sept. 26. 


Photo courtesy of Mark Jock 

Immokalee residents line up Sept. 25 for the men’s clothing contest. 


Eileen Soler 

Ray Yzaguirre III leans into the wood during a log peeling contest 
Sept. 26 at the Immokalee Indian Day celebration. 




Eileen Soler 


Becky Martinez keeps a crowd in suspense as she winds up to toss a skillet during Indian Day games played Sept. 26 at Immokalee Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Jazmine Garcia, left, and MaryJane Martinez can barely wait to sink their 
teeth into Indian Day cake Sept. 25. 
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Photo courtesy of Mary L. Billie 

Kalina Cavazos is sweet and proud at the same time while competing in the 
Big Cypress Indian Day clothing contest. 


Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress boys dodge wind and rain for a bit of skateboarding fun at the Big Cypress 
Indian Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 


Alligator wrestler Sarah Hall drags 
a massive reptile before a crowd 
during Indian Day on Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, left, and Jonah Cypress put their feet to the pedals in an Indian Day 
trike race sponsored by the Health Department. 


Photo courtesy of Mary L. Billie 

Little girls line up in their finest traditional contemporary patchwork dresses for an 
Indian Day clothing contest on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Mary Tigertail keeps skillet throw competitors on their toes with tip- 
top tossing form. 


Eileen Soler 


Issaiah Billie puts his muscle to work at log peeling during a 
contest at Big Cypress Indian Day festivities. 


Eileen Soler 

From left, Jennifer Billie, C.J. Hall and Marlin Miller prepare traditional foods on an open fire for a 
cooking contest Sept. 25 during the Big Cypress Indian Day celebration. 


Lance Howard has his eyes on the bull’s-eye during an archery competition. 


Eileen Soler 



Eileen soler Boys lined up for a gigging contest get an impromptu tutorial from Hank Osceola during Indian Day festivities. 
Big Cypress Preschool students stroll hand in hand past Indian Day vendor and activity chickees at the Big Cypress celebration. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Paparazzi swarm around, from left, Sierra Simmons, Stacy Smith and Tina Smith during the clothing contest at Tampa Indian Day. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Language coordinator Herbert Jim tests Sarafina Billie’s Mikasuki and Creek during a word 
game. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Robbie Jimmie hides beneath the event schedule sandwich board during 
Brighton Indian Day festivities at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Lewis Gopher Jr. takes aim during the archery contest during Brighton Indian Day festivities. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Adults, children and turtles watch a winner cross the line during the Brighton turtle races. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Salina Dorgan kneads her famous frybread dough into 
perfect shape during the Brighton Indian Day event. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Sandy Billie Jr. is the picture of concentration as he scrapes skin off his pole in the log peeling 
competition at the Brighton Reservation Indian Day celebration. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Clayson Osceola chooses his pan and waits patiently for his 
turn during the kids’ skillet toss competition. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tawnee Baker has got her mama’s back as she celebrates Indian Day in 
Brighton Sept. 25. The reservation kicked off the celebration earlier in 
the week with a fishing tournament and concluded festivities with the 
Brighton Princess Pageant. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

With a strong grip on the horseshoe, Crystal Weimann aims for the pole. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

In the warm glow of the Seminole cook chickee, Jaryaca 
Baker Rosario tends to her frybread. 


Bryce Baker scorches the ground in the Indian Day 100-yard dash at the Brighton Reservation’s Indian Day celebration. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Omar Billie, 6, splashes his way down a waterslide at the Trail Indian Day celebration. 



Kevin Johnson 

Youngsters take a break from activities to rest on a bench during the Trail Indian Day 
celebration. From left are Shawna Frank, Annora Osceola, Kashmir Hughes and Waylon 
Osceola. 


Kevin Johnson 

Women compete in a pumpkin bread contest at the Trail Indian Day celebration Sept. 26 at the Huggins Camp. 


Annie Tim prepares lapale at the Trail celebration. 


Kevin Johnson 

Kevin Johnson Frances Osceola competes in a clothing competition at the Trail 
Indian Day celebration. 


Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 

Kingston Billie, 6, center, and Paris Huggins, 8, left, enjoy a friendly 
basketball game with Kelvin Huggins Jr., 8. 


Kevin Johnson 

Andy Buster, from the Andy Buster Band, sings and plays guitar at 
the Trail Indian Day celebration. 


Kevin Johnson 

Jamere Osceola stands before judges while competing in the clothing contest’s jacket 
category. 


m 




- 




Zaiden Frank, 6, enjoys the bounce house at the Trail Indian Day celebration. 


Kevin Johnson 


Amos Billie teaches his son, also named Amos, how to skin a fish at the Trail Indian 
Day celebration. 
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Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center 
opening evokes 
fond memories 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Nov. 20 
grand opening of the 39,000-square-foot 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center signaled 
the beginning of a new generation’s home- 
court advantage in sports and in life. 

The late Howard Tiger, a decorated 
Marine who devoted his life to serving his 
country and community, created the Tribe’s 
Recreation Department and coached a 
generation of youth. During the facility’s 
dedication ceremony, his family and some 
of those now grown-up kids paid tribute to 
him for positively influencing their lives. 

“He was a great coach and Tribal 
member,” said Howard Tiger’s son 
Mike Tiger. “He started the Recreation 
Department for us when the field was all 
pine trees and palmettos. We thought we 
were on cloud nine. It was great, and it will 
continue to be great for our people. This 
will help keep our youth out of trouble and 
set them on the right path, which was my 
father’s biggest message.” 

Visitors to the center will see a likeness 
of Howard Tiger in bronze thanks to the 
skills of Bradley Cooley Sr., who with the 
help of Mike Tiger, sculpted a bust for the 
occasion. Through photos and videos, Tiger 
consulted with Cooley on the details of his 
father’s face. 

Memories of the old Hollywood gym, 
built in the 1970s, were shared during the 
ceremony. 

“That gym served its purpose for many 
years,” said Moses Jumper Jr., master of 
ceremonies and former Recreation director. 
“It was the center of everything that 
happened on the reservation.” 

The new two-story building houses 
the Culture, Fitness and Recreation 
departments, gym, and Boys & Girls Club. 
Construction by Seminole/Stiles began in 
January and finished more than a month 
ahead of schedule. 

♦ See GRAND OPENING on page 5A 


Tribal members: 
Register to vote 
before Jan. 31 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For the first time, Tribal members must 
register to vote or they will be turned away 
at the polls. 

The deadline to register is Jan. 31 to 
vote in the May 1 1 General Election. 

Naomi Wilson, supervisor of elections, 
said the change is due to a voting ordinance 
that was rewritten in 2012 for the first time 
since 1964. Council passed the law and the 
BIA approved it in 2013. 

According to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Election Ordinance (C-06-13), “in 
order to vote in any Regular of General 
Tribal Election, all Tribal Members must 
register to vote any time within the five 
(5) months from Sept. 1 through Jan. 31 
preceding the date of a Regular of General 
Tribal Election.” 

To register, Tribal members must be 1 8 
years old by April 11, 2015 and must show 
proof of residency, such as a valid driver’s 
license, valid state ID card or valid voter 
registration card. Members who cannot 
produce any of those items may submit a 
Tribal ID, along with a statement from an 
Election Board member from the same 
reservation verifying residence. 

Wilson mailed letters to every Tribal 
member to explain the process and provided 
each with a voter registration form. She 
has also been to Big Cypress, Brighton, 
Hollywood, Naples and all senior centers 
to register people. More opportunities will 
be available on all reservations before the 
deadline. Wilson said 2,146 Tribal members 
are eligible to vote. 

Tribal members may also register 
in the Secretary’s Office at Tribal 
Headquarters in Hollywood. For more 
information, contact Naomi Wilson at 
GeneralTribalElection2015@semtribe.com 
or call 954-966-6300 ext. 11461. 



Seminole Tribe members revel in 
Florida State homecoming spotlight 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — The tradition 
of Seminole princesses crowning Florida 
State University’s homecoming chief 
and princess at Doak Campbell Stadium 
has endured since 1976. As 82,325 fans 
watched from the stands Nov. 8, Miss 
Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez and Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez 
crowned the school’s latest royalty on the 
field during halftime. 


The spectacle of FSU’s iconic 
Osceola riding Renegade onto the field 
fired up the crowd, paying homage to 
this year’s homecoming theme “Fueling 
the Flame.” 

Osceola threw his flaming spear into 
the 50-yard line of Bobby Bowden Field 
to start the game, and the crowd erupted. 
Seminole fans had plenty of reasons to 
cheer throughout the evening as FSU 
topped Virginia, 34-20. 

Two new traditions may have been 
born this year at FSU: Tribal seniors as 


part of the homecoming parade and a 
Tribal member on the team roster. 

The Immokalee and Big Cypress 
seniors had such a good time as 
participants in the homecoming parade 
they want to return next year, said 
Angie Arreguin, elder services activities 
coordinator. 

The float featured a 6-by-6-foot 
chickee, which was built Nov. 6 in 
Tallahassee the day before the parade. 

♦ See HOMECOMING on page 3C 


Seminole Country 


Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress and Immokalee seniors wave from a chickee-inspired float Nov. 7 during the FSU homecoming parade in Tallahassee. 


Creek language 
added to Florida 
Course Code 
Directory 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Muscogee Creek is 
now recognized by the Florida Department 
of Education and fulfills the high school 
requirement as a foreign language for 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
in Brighton. 

In July, the school requested the 
language be added to the Florida Course 
Code Directory (CCD), the state’s list of 
approved courses, so students could earn 
foreign language credit toward high school 
graduation and college admission. The 
Florida Department of Education approved 
the request Oct. 24. 

“The students already think learning 
their language is very important,” said PECS 
principal Brian Greseth. “Allowing them to 
earn high school credit will encourage them 
to take the Creek language classes even 
more seriously.” 

PECS began language classes for all 
students about two years ago. Daily culture 
classes include at least 30 minutes of Creek 
language instruction, and the rest of the 
75-minute class includes conversational use 
of the language. 

“The state is recognizing our language 
with all other languages,” said Jade 
Braswell Osceola, PECS Creek teacher. 
“It’s a chance for kids to go to any college 
in the state. They aren’t limited, which is 
what we want.” 

According to state statute, two credits 
of foreign language instruction at the 
secondary level are required for admission 
to Florida state colleges and universities. 
Creek 1 and Creek 2, which are included in 
the CCD as foreign language credits along 
with Spanish, French, German, Italian and 
Mandarin Chinese, fulfill that requirement. 

PECS’ charter mission is to develop 
students’ abilities in Creek language and 
Seminole culture. Creek is woven through 
the culture curriculum, including Florida 
Seminole history and arts and crafts classes. 
The language is used in daily morning 
announcements, and each week a common 
phrase, such as “are you hungry” or “how 
are you feeling today,” is used throughout 
the school. 


♦ See LANGUAGE on page 4B 


Alice Micco Snow honored with 
Naples Botanical Garden lake 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NAPLES — The late Seminole 
herbalist and medicine carrier Alice Micco 
Snow received an honor no other Seminole 
has ever been granted when a Florida lake 
was named for her in a moving ceremony 
Nov. 15 at Naples Botanical Garden (NBG). 

Tiger-striped butterflies flitting about 
the cool breeze, ospreys soaring beneath 
blue Florida skies and 170 acres of plants 
and trees created a picturesque landscape 
as Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry 
removed a patchwork dress covering a 
permanent plaque dedicated to Snow. A 
photo of her as a young woman - hoisting 
a huge stalk of bananas - adorns the sign. 

Dignitaries and members of the 
Tribe, tourists, workers and the curious 
saluted the newly named Lake Tupke amid 
applause in the pastoral scene. As a child, 
Snow received the nickname Tupke from 
her father. Tupke is a derivative of Snow’s 
Indian name Tefolothok , which is Florida 
Creek for “go around each other.” 

And “go around” Snow did in more 
than 75 years of finding, preserving and 
carrying natural Florida medicine plants 
and herbs to Tribal medicine men across 
Seminole Country. 

“A lot of people knew Alice Snow. She 
traveled to all of our reservations,” said 
Chairman James E. Billie. “But they knew 
her all over Indian Country; all the way out 
to Oklahoma, Tribes knew about her and 
sought her advice.” 


Her impact was felt outside Indian 
Country as well. Duane L. Burnham, a 
retired CEO with the Chicago-based global 
pharmaceutical giant Abbott Laboratories, 
and his wife, Sue, donated $ 1 
million to Naples Botanical 
Garden for dubbing the 
previously unnamed lake 
after Snow. 

“Sue and I both met 
Alice at the very beginning 
of our association with the 
NBG,” Duane Burnham said. 

“She gave us our first tour, 
and we were so impressed 
with her knowledge, her 
passion for Florida’s natural 
healing plants.” 

The Burnhams, well- 
known philanthropists, 
revisited the area last spring. 

“We took another tour 
down the same road through 
this undeveloped area and I 
could visualize Alice leaning 
down and explaining each of 
the herbal plants, what their 
function was and how they 
could be used for medicinal 
purposes,” Duane Burnham 
said. “I worked in the 
pharmaceutical industry for 
a great portion of my career. 

Our whole industry started 
with medicinal and natural 
plants before chemical 
drugs were ever invented. 


The things Alice Snow knew were the 
foundation of this industry. When it became 
time to memorialize our gift, we both knew 
it should be to recognize Alice Snow.” 


Snow, the daughter of Charlie Micco 
and Emma Micco, spoke both Creek and 
Mikasuki, an important skill when dealing 


♦ See LAKE TUPKE on page 8A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Accompanied by Tribal dignitaries, family members of Alice Micco Snow and Naples Botanical Garden staff, Bobby 
Henry removes a patchwork dress covering a permanent plaque dedicated to Snow during the lake dedication 
ceremony honoring the late Seminole medicine carrier Nov. 15. 
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Seminole Tribe celebrates Halloween. 
See page 6A for photo coverage. 
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Editorial 


Thanksgiving 
Day is here!!!! 

• James E. Billie 

ALL IS WELL!!!! 
ALL IS WELL!!!! 
Whatever The Situation 
ALLIS WELL!!!! 
ALLIS WELL!!!! 
Sho-naa-bish! 


A time for thanks 
and reflection 



James E. Billie is 
Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 


The Russell Means I knew 



Photo courtesy of Robert Chanate 

A portrait of Russell Means done by Andy Warhol for his American Indians series in 1976. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T hanksgiving is a time to reflect 
and give thanks for all that God 
has given us. It is the special day 
to give thanks to our families, our friends 
near and far, to all close to our hearts. 

Giving thanks is healthy, both 
spiritually and physically. Instead of 
obsessing about the things we don’t like and 
blaming each other when things don’t go 
our way, we should focus on our blessings 
and the people and events that bring joy to 
our lives. 

The holiday season is upon us. Like it 
or not, there is anxiety associated with the 
pressure to finalize projects, dinner parties, 
getting that ideal gift and traveling to see 
loved ones. 

During this month of Thanksgiving, I 
have been reflecting on the things I am most 


grateful for. 

This year has 
been challenging 
for us, but we are 
turning challenges 
into successes. 

Let this serve 
as a reminder that 
life is about living 
with joy and 
sharing love. 

I hope your 
day is filled with 
blessings. I also 
ask you all to say a prayer of thanksgiving 
for those serving our country who cannot be 
with their families for the holidays. 

Have a wonderful Thanksgiving! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


• Robert Chanate 

R ussell Means was not only a 
visionary, he was also keeper 
of memories. Russell was both 
an orator and a man of action. Inspired 
by a legacy of strength, Russell was one 
who walked his talk and inspired others to 
follow his example. 

Many words have been written 
and spoken about his highly publicized 
leadership roles during the Red Power era. 
This is important but just as significant 
were the little-known or unheralded actions 
Russell did to support Indigenous Peoples. 

Russell was one of a very small group 
of leaders who responded to many calls 
from Indigenous Peoples and arrived 
to help out in whichever way he could. 
From personal experience, I’ve witnessed 
Russell travel at his own expense to 
support a cause even when it was not 
something that he had a personal stake in. 
The compelling reason was often that a 
small group of Natives were attempting to 
stand up to some injustice and decided to 
reach out to Russell. 

Russell was often described as a figure 
of publicity but I’ve seen him avoid the 
spotlight in many public gatherings and 
rallies. At other times, organizers would 
have to encourage him to take a turn on 
the microphone or suggest that he share 
words of inspiration with those on hand. 
When news cameras were on hand, Russell 
wouldn’t hesitate to do an interview and 
call out the local media if they had an anti- 
NDN bias in their reporting. His concern 
was not with being a media NDN darling 
but giving NDNs a voice in the media. 

Another trait of Russell’s that I 
witnessed was that he led from the front 
and took the same risks as anyone else. 
Whether that meant going to jail, standing 
vigil in uncomfortable weather or carrying 
out tasks while exhausted, Russell wasn’t 
one to skip out on us. Many times we’d 
complete a rally and Russell would jump 
in his van to travel to a different state so he 
could fulfill another request for his support. 
A friend and I had discussion about this and 


we agreed that Russell was someone we 
could depend on while many young NDN 
men we knew who spoke loudly about 
supporting Native Peoples always seemed 
to have good excuses for never showing up 
for anything. 

Russell was also someone who was 
willing to share a needed perspective 
for young people. He often spoke to 
small groups of Native youth about what 
motivated and inspired him. I’ve listened 
to Russell share lessons from his personal 
history about the early AIM days up to 
the present and what he’s learned from 
that. Often those lessons had to do with 
perseverance, sacrifice and compassion. 

Several years ago I was struggling with 
how one overcomes anger and hatred when 
violence is inflicted on them for seeking 
justice for Indigenous Peoples. It was a 
period when many Native friends were the 
victims of police brutality and they were 
wondering if the pain was worth it. 

Russell was visiting in town so I 
sought him out and had a discussion with 
him. I related that many of my friends were 


questioning their choices - choices that 
brought public attacks from other NDNs 
for some, physical violence for others 
and for all, an overall sense of personal 
setbacks bordering on humiliation. 

After listening and thinking about it 
for a bit this is what he said: “The way I’ve 
seen it is that every injury I took, every 
sacrifice I made and every personal cost I 
paid has been done on behalf of our people 
and ancestors. So I take these things as a 
badge of honor and they are things that I 
am proud of.” 

He continued on with giving advice 
about how I could help out those who were 
going through tough times. He drew on 
his firsthand experience and shared stories 
of his younger years. As we sat there I 
realized how much of an honor it was to 
know this man: Russell Means, Oglala and 
Indigenous Patriot. 

Robert Chanate, a member of the 
Kiowa Nation, is a contributor to Indian 
Country Today Media Network, where this 
column first appeared. 


Foxwoods: A modem 
Pompeii in the making? 



Thanksgiving cartoon 
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• David Collins 

V ast is a word that comes close 
to describing the expanse of 
the (Mashantucket Pequot 
Tribal Nation’s) sprawling Foxwoods 
Resort Casino. But even “vast” comes up a 
bit short in describing this little “city” that 
has grown up along the borders of three 
rural New England towns here. 

I took a self-guided tour of Foxwoods 
(in early November) trying to put the news 
from the recent election in Massachusetts, 
which gave a final green light to casino 
gambling there, in some perspective. 

Some industry analysts have said 
Massachusetts players probably account 
for about one-third of the gamblers at 
Foxwoods, a higher percentage, most 
suggest, than at nearby Mohegan Sun. Of 
course, the casinos, which keep close track 
of their players and their habits, know quite 
precisely the percentage of their customers 
who come from Massachusetts. 

One wonders if it was that insider 
knowledge of the number of Foxwoods 
gamblers from Massachusetts that was part 
of the reason Foxwoods’ chief executive 
recently announced his departure. Who 
could blame him for not wanting to 
preside over a business sinking that has the 
makings to be of Titanic proportions? 

I applied a little license plate test 
to the question of assessing the possible 
scope of Massachusetts gambler flight 
from Foxwoods, and it wasn’t very pretty. 
I wouldn’t say that Massachusetts license 
plates account for one in three plates in 
Foxwoods’ many parking lots and garages. 
But it’s close. I parked between two 
Massachusetts cars, one with a Seekonk 
car dealer sticker and another with a 


Boston parking permit. Flash forward 
two years, and you can be pretty sure they 
won’t be here. Indeed, the vast gaming 
halls and corridors, already looking a little 
underpopulated after long recession years 
of declining attendance and revenue, would 
be eerily empty if you suddenly removed 
one in three people. 

It makes you wonder how the Tribe 
will eventually be able to sustain the whole 
enormous enterprise, which is already 
buckling under a crushing debt burden 
taken on to make it so big in the first place. 

The folly of the yearslong expansion 
strategy at Foxwoods is most evident at 
the newly christened Fox Tower - what 
was MGM at Foxwoods until MGM took 
back its branding, ready to install it on a 
new, competing Massachusetts casino in 
Springfield. The Fox Tower is located well 
beyond the original Foxwoods complex, 
at the end of an endless and largely empty 
corridor that is so long, there are moving 
sidewalks, like an airport terminal without 
gates. 

One of the cavernous Foxwoods slot 
halls is closed most weekdays, a dark 
and empty reminder of what may come. 
Some restaurants are closed many days. 
I couldn’t help but think of what may 
become a modem Pompeii, after the 
volcano of Massachusetts casino openings 
finally empts. 

The strategy of partnering with a retail 
outlet giant for a new mall at Foxwoods 
was probably as close to brilliance as 
we’ve seen in any of the Tribal business 
planning in recent years. 

But will it stave off what may be the 
inevitable? 

The entire facility still looks tended, 
well maintained and adequately staffed. 


But how long will the Tribe be able to 
sustain such a big enterprise when a large 
piece of the revenue mg is pulled out? 
We might look to Atlantic City to plot a 
model of casino industry decline. But the 
Connecticut casinos are unique in that they 
are allowed to be mn by sovereign Tribes 
and can’t simply be sold off to the highest 
bidder. 

On my way into Foxwoods, I stmck 
up a conversation with Ron Beaulieu, who 
had just driven down from his home in 
Hudson, New Hampshire - a trip that took 
him two hours and 40 minutes. He most 
certainly will go instead to Steve Wynn’s 
new Everett, Massachusetts, casino - less 
than an hour’s drive from home - when it 
opens, he said. 

I also chatted with a Massachusetts 
resident who made one of his regular trips 
to Foxwoods for some hands of poker. 
He actually voted recently to repeal the 
Massachusetts casino law because he 
figures it is better not to have one too close 
to home. 

Still, he said, he will stay close to 
Boston when Massachusetts gets into the 
casino business. 

After that, he added, New England 
will begin to find the saturation point for 
new gambling. “They’ll find it,” he said, 
still in good spirits after some profitable 
hands of Texas Hold ‘Em. “Don’t worry. 
They’ll keep going until they find it.” 

I worry we will know here, first. 

David Collins, a resident of 
southeastern Connecticut and graduate 
of Connecticut College, is a columnist 
for The Day newspaper in New London, 
Connecticut, where this column was first 
published. 
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Art, culture, dance, music fills Big Cypress 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Buyers who 
purchased Marty Bowers’ photography 
at the American Indian Arts Celebration 
(AIAC) can thank - to a certain degree - 
Howard Stem. 

Bowers, who grew up on the Big 
Cypress Reservation where AIAC was held 
Nov. 7-8, followed in the footsteps of his 
favorite radio personality. 

“Howard Stem’s hobby was 
photography, so I took it up,” said Bowers, 
who was among nearly 40 vendors at the 
annual celebration that highlights American 
Indian arts, culture, dance and music. 

Bowers’ portfolio of work - most 
of which are photos on canvas - includes 
peaceful landscape images from remote 
areas of Big Cypress, such as the Kissimmee 
Billie Slough. Bowers literally immersed 
himself in his work by wading into a wet 
portion of the slough to get the shot he 
wanted. 

The extra effort paid off at AIAC 
because his work from the slough proved to 


be popular with festival attendees. 

Bowers, 43, arrived during AIAC’s 
second day as a rookie vendor, setting up 
a display for the first time anywhere. The 
Tampa resident had never sold any of his 
work but that quickly changed. Within the 
first five hours, six of his pieces, including a 
canvas print of the slough that fetched $350, 
were bought. 

“It’s humbling and gratifying,” Bowers 

said. 

The financial rewards for hard work 
in the field wasn’t what made Bowers 
bask while he sat encircled in his display. 
Instead, he said chatting about photography 
with people who stopped by was his biggest 
thrill. 

“The thing I’m enjoying the most are 
the questions,” he said. “They take out their 
phones and show you their photos. They’re 
letting you into their lives.” 

While Bowers and other vendors 
worked under tents, lively entertainment 
filled a nearby patch as Van Samuels served 
as emcee. Performances ranged from a 
stomp dance led by Seminole medicine man 
Bobby Henry - whose procession included 


spectators - to the folksy sounds of the 
Chief Jim Billie Band to a dazzling display 
of hoop connectivity by world hoop dance 
champion Nakotah LaRance. 

AIAC organizer Carrie Dilley said 
the event featured more performers this 
year compared to last. She added that with 
almost 40 vendors, it was a “full house.” 

The 1 7th annual event also paid homage 
to skateboarding. With the “Ramp It Up: 
Skateboard Culture in Native America” 
exhibit from the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service nearing its 
final weeks at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
young skateboarders took part in a parade, a 
Museum tour and a competition. 

Motor vehicle traffic at the comer 
of West Boundry Road and Josie Billie 
Highway was briefly shut down in front of 
the Museum to allow the “rolling parade” 
to commence. The parade attracted about 
a dozen skateboarders - including a few 
Museum employees - and kids on scooters. 

Under the guidance of Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki and Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
trainee Quenton Cypress up front and Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki director and THPO Officer Paul 



Kevin Johnson 

Photographer Marty Bowers, of Tampa, glances at his work Nov. 8 at the American Indian Arts Celebration on the Big Cypress Reservation. The event 
marked the first time Bowers, a former Big Cypress resident, sold his photographs. 


Broward mayors honor Florida 
firsts, Seminole Tribe included 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Fort 
Lauderdale’s foremost conference center 
sparkled on a recent Saturday thanks to the 
United Way of Broward County Mayor’s 
Gala and a guest list of movers and shakers 
from the county’s 3 1 municipalities. 

The Oct. 25 fundraiser at the Greater 
Fort Lauderdale/Broward County 
Convention Center also helped mark 
Broward County’s 100th anniversary. 

“Tonight is about 100 firsts and tonight 
we pay tribute to Broward County firsts who 
have also been pioneers,” said Broward 
County Mayor Barbara Sharief. 

But the black-tie affair was not about 


the pioneers of a century past, she said. 

The mayor’s “Celebration of Firsts” 
heralded 27 people to the stage to accept 
crystal-engraved awards for being the firsts 
of modern times, including Bobbie H. 
Grace, the first female African-American 
mayor of Dania Beach; Kathy Kenyon 
Conover, the first female police officer of 
Hallandale Beach; and John Fiore, the first 
openly gay elected official in Broward 
County. 

Seminole artist Elgin Jumper, also 
called to cross the spotlight, was honored 
for an entire people that long predate 
the county’s existence. His crystal was 
inscribed: “Member of the True First 
Floridians - Seminole Tribe of Florida.” 

Jumper was the only Native American 


“Tonight is about 
100 firsts and 
tonight we pay 
tribute to Broward 
County firsts who 
have also been 
pioneers.” 



Eileen Soler 

Elgin Jumper accepts a crystal award Oct. 25 from Broward County Mayor Barbara Sharief during 
the United Way of Broward County Mayor’s Gala in Fort Lauderdale. 


- Barbara Sharief, 
Broward County mayor 


honored at the event attended by more than 
a dozen Broward mayors, including Mayor 
Lori Moseley of Miramar, Mayor Walter 
Duke of Dania Beach and Mayor Frank 
Ortis of Pembroke Pines. 

“Here, we have people who are the best 
of the best. Tonight we celebrate the past, 
present and the future while raising money 
for people who are suffering,” Sharief said. 

Well-known and respected in South 
Florida art circles for his vivid, modernistic 
depictions of Seminole pride, culture and 
history, Jumper said he was surprised 
when he was invited to attend the event as 
a special guest. He was further “amazed” 
when called to the stage to stand amid 
others lauded for individual achievements. 

“I am speechless, maybe for the first 
time in my life,” Jumper said after the 
ceremony. “A lot of good things have 
happened in my life during the last few 
years. I hope the good things keep coming.” 


Backhouse in the back of the pack, the group 
exited from the western driveway of the 
complex, cruised onto an open straightaway 
and then hung a right into the Museum’s 
main entrance. 


Inside the Museum, the kids carried 
their skateboards as they toured the “Ramp 
It Up” exhibit before it was scheduled to 
depart later in the month. 


Chief Jim Billie Band 
strikes familiar chord 
at 1 7th annual AIAC 


BY PETER B. GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — James E. 
Billie’s musical career, dormant for 
nearly three years while he recovered 
from complications sustained in a 
horse training accident, came alive with 
fervor Nov. 8 when the Chairman of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida and his 
longtime six-piece band took the stage 
at the American Indian Arts Celebration 
sponsored by the Tribe’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 

“About three years ago I caught 
myself a stroke and it took away a whole 
bunch of things that I used to enjoy 
doing. The things I liked to do back in 
the old days was fly the helicopter and 
the airplanes, play my guitar and sing,” 
Chairman Billie told the crowd. “For 
about two months there I lay in bed. I 
could hardly talk, could barely get up to 
eat or go to the bathroom or anything. 
It’s been about three years since I tried 
to sing a song, so if it don’t sound quite 
right, we might give you a CD.” 

Under breezy blue skies, around 
200 people waited to hear from the 
singing Chairman, a Grammy nominee 
who was named a Living Legend at the 
1999 Native American Music Awards 
and was given the Outstanding Music 
Achievement award the same year 
by the First Americans in the Arts. 
The crowd included dozens of young 
Seminole children who have listened to 
Chairman Billie’s records but had never 
seen him perform live. 

During the 1980s and ’90s, 
especially, the Chief Jim Billie Band 
was in great demand at indigenous 
events, pow-wows and music festivals 
both inside and outside Indian Country. 

The band warmed up with “Girl 
From Immokalee” sung by guitar whiz 
Raiford Starke, before Chairman Billie 
took over with his familiar catalogue 
of stories and original songs - his 
trademark since he first began appearing 
on stage at the Florida Folk Festival in 
the early ’70s: “I wrote a song one time. 
I think it was about 1982 and I was flying 
my airplane over Lake Okeechobee and, 
man, Lake Okeechobee was dryin’ up. 

“That son of a gun was shrunk to 
about 100 yards from the center and I 
took my airplane down - I was about 
a mile and a half up - to see what was 
going on. I put the airplane in a stall, 
went way down to 50 feet and flew over 
thousands and thousands and thousands 
of alligators. Back when we were selling 
hides, I would have been a billionaire 
that day. I went back up to 10,000 feet 
and on to Tampa. As I was flyin’, words 
came into my head. 

“Now (Seminoles) do things in a 
sequence of fours. Yellow, red, black 
and white - everything is a sequence of 
fours and we do things counterclockwise 
when we dance. I came up with the idea 
that in my business there were a lot of 
alligators that used to help me out, so 
here is what I came up with - it sounds 
like this: 

“Big Alligator, he’s mysterious. Big 
alligator, he’s amphibious. Big alligator, 
he’s dangerous. But, with a big alligator 
you can be prosperous ...” 


From his signature song “Big 
Alligator” to his yearnings for his 
favorite Florida places in “High Tide at 
Chokoloskee” and “Sawgrass Flower,” 
and from his deep-voiced rendition 
of Joe Dan Osceola’s “Josie Billie: 
Seminole Medicine Man” to his poetic 
salute to nature’s predators and prey in 
“Ways of the Glades,” the Chief Jim 
Billie of yesteryear was back in great 
form. Each song carried a story, a history 
lesson, a Florida Seminole theme. 

As a surprise, Chairman Billie’s 
19-year-old son Kowako appeared 
on stage with a guitar and rocked the 
joint with a boisterous rendition of 
“Seminole Man” and a sensitive version 
of his father’s tender ballad “Try and 
Try Again.” Another son, 13-year-old 
Eecho, jumped up on stage as well, 
singing along in his father’s microphone. 

“That was the tightest we’ve ever 
played,” said pianist Bob Taylor after 
the show, “and we really haven’t played 
together in years.” 

“I didn’t know what to expect,” 
admitted Texas fiddle champ Erik 
Hokkanen, who flew in from Austin for 
the occasion. “But what we saw today 
was vintage Chief Billie. That voice and 
those wonderful stories and songs, it all 
came back to me - all the memories we 
have shared in music.” 

Other than strumming a few tunes 
with the Chairman at his home during a 
recent filming, guitarist Starke admitted, 
“We really never rehearsed. I was a little 
wary of what might happen.” Starke put 
together the original band, including 
Hokkanen, Taylor, drummer Jeff Renza, 
guitarist/percussionist David Shelley 
and bassist Stevie Grandmaison. 

“Those guys are the best around,” 
Starke said. “I figured we could pull it 
off. But, as it turned out, we really didn’t 
need to worry. From the first note he 
sang until the end, it was a great show.” 

“That was fun,” said the Chairman, 
who was surrounded by well-wishers 
and smiling broadly after the show. 
“Let’s do it again.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Chairman James E. Billie performs Nov. 8 at 
the American Indian Arts Celebration in Big 
Cypress. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Kowako Billie, Erik Hokkanen, Eecho Billie, Chairman James E. Billie, Raiford 
Starke and David Shelley perform at the American Indian Arts Celebration in Big Cypress. 
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ERMD workers praised for years of labor 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Environmental 
Resource Management Department 
(ERMD) did not wait until Thanksgiving to 
give thanks to scores of employees. 

“We already and always have had an 
excellent staff and a cohesive team made up 


of dedicated individuals. Today, the Tribe 
asked us to show appreciation and thanks 
for all you do,” ERMD director Cherise 
Maples told a room filled with workers 
during an Oct. 27 meeting in Big Cypress. 

From those who work at desks to those 
who toil in the trenches, employees with 
five or more years employment with the 
Tribe were recognized with service awards, 


Under construction: Tribe 
communities flourish, expand 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Major construction projects have 
sprouted new buildings and infrastructure 
throughout Tribal communities this year 
and more growth is forecast for 2015. 

From high visibility structures 
to less noticeable below-ground 
improvements, the projects are keeping 
the Tribal Community Development and 
Public Works departments busy. 

“It’s been a long time coming,” 
said Adam Nelson, Tribal Community 
Development executive director. “It 
takes the right team to put these projects 
together. Seminole Stiles has helped the 
Tribe see them get off the ground, but 
a dozen departments work to put these 
projects together.” 

Hollywood projects begun in 2014 
include the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center, Tribal member homes, privacy 
wall on 64th Avenue and 4-H facility 
that features hog pens and a rodeo arena 
with horse barn, tack room and meeting 
room. Fort Pierce saw the building 
and completion of the Chupco’s 
Landing Community Center, while new 
townhomes and the renovation of Josie 
Billie Highway were improvements 
made in Big Cypress. 

In Brighton, the Public Safety 
Administration Building nears 
completion and Harney Pond Road 
improvements were finished. 

“Pre-construction planning takes 
longer than actual construction,” Nelson 
said. “We’ve found a more efficient 
process and schedule and have stepped 


it up in the last year and a half.” 

Projects set for 2015 include 
townhomes in Hollywood, Immokalee 
and Brighton; medical center and new 
Ahfachkee School in Big Cypress; 
Okalee Village and medical center in 
Hollywood; and new gym at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in Brighton, 
complete with locker rooms, classrooms 
and music hall. 

Water, wastewater collection, 
sewer lines, lift stations and a master 
plan are all part of an ongoing Public 
Works Department project to bring 
equipment and facilities up to standard. 
The Tribe has been responsible for water 
treatment since 2006 and follows the 
Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) standards. 

“As a sovereign nation, we don’t 
have to (follow DEP standards),” 
said Anthony Osceola, Public Works 
director. “But as a good general practice 
we adhere to those standards to be good 
stewards of the environment.” 

A challenge for Public Works is 
locating projects from 20 years ago 
while undertaking general maintenance 
and expanding facilities for additional 
development. 

“Waste treatment needs to grow 
along with the growth of the Tribe,” 
Osceola said. 

Nelson said the Tribe will continue 
to see growth. 

“It’s like when a family grows, you 
get a van instead of a four-door car,” 
he said. “We are working to get the 
equipment updated to meet the needs of 
the Tribe.” 


applause and huge slices of vanilla and 
chocolate cake. 

Roberto Castillo and Tribe members 
Linda Billie and Debbie Carter received 
special honors with crystal plaques for 21, 
24 and 37 years of service, respectively. 

“Some people in this room aren’t even 
37 years old yet,” joked Carter, who was 
hired in 1 977 and now works in water quality 
as the administrative service manager. 

The laughs kept coming when some 
names that were called to receive pins 
seemed oddly unfamiliar. 

“Who are these strangers, anyway?” 
called someone from the crowd. 

Few knew that “Cotton” is actually 
Scotty Baxley, “Eric” is really Norman 
Johns and “Jeri” is a nickname for Edith 
Eshkibok. 

Johns, the ERMD supervisor for 
Brighton Reservation, earned a 15 -year 
service pin. 

Maples said the department operates 
with about 40 employees assigned to various 
sub-departments that include operations and 
maintenance, administration, water quality, 
environmental science (wetlands and 
wildlife) and environmental compliance. 

Surface water management, caring for 
wetlands and wildlife, and protecting the 
Tribe’s water rights are the department’s top 
three priorities. 

During the past year, ERMD completed 
all project goals that included the removal 
of invasive species in designated areas 
tribewide and the installation of drainage 
pipes in Brighton south of Harney Pond 
Road. 

Many daily tasks demand hours of 
hard labor in sweltering heat and relentless 
wetlands that teem with insects and wildlife. 
Castillo, for example, is a geographic 
information systems (GIS) specialist, which 
requires his frequent presence in the field 
for data collection and other duties. 

“We’re a close group that watches out 
for each other. We try to never send anyone 
into the field alone. We travel together and 
protect each other,” Maples said. 

Some hazards, like Africanized bees 
and poisonous snakes, require employees 
to depend on each other for additional eyes 
and ears. 

Carter said she has been called on by 
workers who “ pick my brain.” 

She served on the land use commission 
for two decades, attended business college 
part time in Sunrise and labored with a 
skeleton crew under the first director Craig 
Tepper for more than 25 years. In the early 
days, when two or three people made up 
the department staff, Carter sprayed ditches 
for mosquitoes, ran the office, dug drainage 
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Environmental Resource Management Department employees honored for decades of service pose 
with awards Oct. 27 and department director Cherise Maples. From left are Linda Billie (24 years), 
Debbie Carter (37 years) and Roberto Castillo (21 years). 


culverts and did anything and everything 
that needed doing. 

“We went out there and we did it 
ourselves. It was always an honest day’s 
work,” Carter said. “It became part of my 
life. I can’t retire. I wouldn’t know what to 
do with myself.” 

For Billie, two dozen years with the 
department seems like no time at all. 

“I am just happy to still be here,” she 

said. 

Billie has held many positions. She 
started as a laborer who cut paths through 
woodland for land surveyors. Soon, she 
began teaching others how to use the 
surveyor rod. Later, she collected water for 
samples to be tested at laboratories. Much 
later, she became a department cultural 
adviser. Today, she records rainfall at 
scattered water gauges. 

Working for ERMD is not for everyone, 
Billie said. Employees need to be good 
swimmers, be aware of existing allergies to 
plants and creatures, and be willing to spend 
long, hard days under the broiling sun while 
wearing layers of protective clothing. 

“A lot of people find that the job is 
not their cup of tea. But today, here are the 
people who stayed because they love the job 
and the challenge. When you love what you 
do, it’s not like work at all,” Billie said. 



Eileen Soler 

Norman ‘Eric’ Johns, ERMD supervisor for 
Brighton Reservation, receives a 15-year service 
pin from ERMD director Cherise Maples. 
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What: All eligible 
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Seminole Tribe 
of Florida must 
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by January 31, 
2015 for the 
General Tribal 
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May 11,2015 
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Tribal Ordinance 
C-06-13 
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6300 STIRLING ROAD 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33024 
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(954) 967-3420 Direct 
(954) 967-3488 Fax 
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If you did not receive a form in the mail, please contact the 
Supervisor of Elections office at 954/966-6300, ext. 11461 
or at Genera ITYibalElection20 15@semtribe.com. 

★★★★★★ ★★★★★★ 

You may also come by the Secretary’s Office to complete 

your Voter Registration form. 

IN ORDER FOR TRIBAL MEMBERS TO SHOW RESIDENCY, AT LEAST A COPY OF 
ONE OF THE FOLLOWING MUST BE SUBMITTED WITH YOUR REGISTRATION 
FORM: valid State Drivers' License, valid State ID card, valid Voter Registration card, 
or for those who cannot produce any of the aforementioned items, a Tribal ID along 
with a statement from an Election Board member from the same reservation verifying 
residence. Please ensure all information is current and valid as they will be used in 
determining the Tribal Member’s voting location/residence. 

Supervisor of Elections Office • Seminole Tribe of Florida 
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Traditional meets modern at culture camp 




BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — To help ensure 
the longevity of Seminole culture, a new 
community culture camp was erected in the 
shadow of Hollywood’s newest building 
just in time for the reservation’s Indian Day 
celebration Sept. 26. 

Located on the east side of the Howard 
Tiger Recreation Center, the camp features 
one eating/meeting chickee, one cooking 
chickee and six smaller living chickees. It 
took nearly a month to complete. 

“It was designed as a living camp 
and will teach our young ones how we 
used to live in the early days,” said Bobby 
Frank, Hollywood culture center manager. 
“We brought it here so they can see it and 
understand it.” 

Miccosukee and Seminole Chickee 
Builders, owned by Trail Liaison Norman 
Huggins, built the cooking and eating/ 
meeting chickees using raw materials from 
Big Cypress Reservation. The company 
used 160 cypress trees and about 9,300 
palm fronds for the two chickees. 

The 26-by-24-foot cooking chickee has 
an 8-foot area that can be used for storage. 
The 40-by-20-foot eating/meeting chickee 


can easily accommodate a hungry crowd, 
as demonstrated on Indian Day. During 
the daylong celebration, Tribal members 
prepared flat bread, lapale, frybread and 
pumpkin bread for the community in the 
cooking chickee, while residents escaped 
from the heat under the eating/meeting 
chickee. 

The camp’s 12-by- 12-foot living 
chickees were built by Frank Billie’s 
company. 

It took 178 cypress trees and 5,600 
palm fronds - also collected from Big 
Cypress - to build them. 

Since the Seminole Wars in the 1 800s, 
chickees have served as the heart of Tribal 
life, Frank said. As the traditional and 
modern worlds intersect, the chickee still 
serves as a symbol of the Tribe; it even has 
a prominent place on the Seminole flag. 

The Hollywood culture camp will 
evolve, much like old villages when 
chickees were added as needed. There is 
space for two additional small chickees, and 
Frank plans to teach boys and men how to 
build them. 

“Having it right next to the Culture 
Department makes it efficient and the 
availability is second to none,” Frank said. 
“We’re really going to utilize this.” 


Beverly Bidney 

The Hollywood culture camp is abuzz with activity during its first event - breakfast for a crowd on Indian Day Sept. 26. 
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♦ GRAND OPENING 

From page 1A 

“It’s been a long, long journey to get 
here,” Mike Tiger said. “Council has done 
well by creating a new facility for our youth 
and the community to use for learning, 
physical fitness and events like this one.” 

Tribal members and leaders celebrated 
the achievement and spoke about the 
importance of athletics. 

“Sports prepared me to be competitive 
on a greater level,” said President Tony 
Sanchez Jr. 

“Howard Tiger let people like me come 
out and showcase what we could do,” added 
Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard. “He 
laid a good foundation for our youth.” 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
spent a lot of time in the gym as a kid - 


so much so he was referred to fondly by 
Jumper as a “gym rat.” As a Tribal leader, 
Councilman Osceola shepherded the 
building from concept to construction to 
ribbon cutting. 

“Howard Tiger instilled a lot of values 
to the kids he coached and they are being 
passed along today,” Councilman Osceola 
said. “Recreation centers are extremely 
important on the reservations. They give 
our kids someplace to go. Without them, 
there would be a lot less Seminoles today.” 

Trophies, plaques and memorabilia 
celebrating decades of Tribal members’ 
athletic conquests line the center’s entrance 
and hallway. 

Councilman Osceola said the 
trophies are a testament to the Recreation 
Department; Tribal kids now compete on 
a national level and play sports in college. 
In July, a Tribal team won the prestigious 
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From left, Joe Osceola Jr., Mingo Jones and Max Osceola Jr. examine Seminole sports memorabilia Nov. 20 at 
the Howard Tiger Recreation Center grand opening event. 


Native American Basketball Invitational. 

“I think Howard would have appreciated 
this,” said Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr. “I don’t think he expected 
perfection, but he believed if you are going 
to do something, do it right.” 

Some Tribal members remember 
playing barefoot on the concrete basketball 
court as kids. 

“We’ve come a long way; from nothing 
to anything we want,” William Osceola 
said. “We thought we had everything when 
we got the outside court. This is for our 
youth. They’ll make memories here. The 
decision to build this gym is an investment 
in our people.” 

Howard Tiger’s legacy continues to 
carry a lasting impact, including within 
his family. Nicholas DiCarlo never met his 
great-grandfather Howard Tiger, but he said 
sports made him the man he is today. 

Councilman Osceola said he 
looks forward to the influence the 
center will have on the community. 

“It’s something to be proud of 
and it’s an honor to be part of it 
all,” he said. “I learned from the 
guys before me.” 

Mike Tiger was impressed 
with the facility and said anyone 
would be proud to own it. He 
believes it will help improve 
Tribal members’ quality of life. 

“This is another star in the 
crown of Council achievements,” 
he said. “It’s not just about 
sports; it’s about learning. We’re 
passing along something to the 
next generation and saying, Take 
notice, we’re here to help you do 
better, learn more and stay fit.’” 

Howard Tiger’s resume 
includes playing football, 
basketball and baseball, riding 
rodeo and boxing. 

“Howard Tiger was the Jim 
Thorpe of our Tribe,” Jumper said. 
For some, he was more than 

that. 

“He coached us all and made 
sure we learned the game,” Max 
Osceola Jr. said. “I want to thank 
Mike for sharing his father with 
us; he had a big impact on our 
lives.” 
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Rusty Tiger, Mike Tiger and Bradley Cooley Sr. unveil a bronze bust of Howard Tiger. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola addresses the crowd at the grand opening event. 
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Paulette Bowers, left, and Shani Billie compete in an arm wrestling battle that went 
on for more than five minutes at the Big Cypress Fall Festival. Bowers ultimately won. 


Beverly Bidney 

With a little help from his friends, Lance Howard 
successfully grabs the envelope on the greased pole 
during Hollywood Halloween festivities. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ariah Osceola as a batwing princess and Skyla Osceola as Xena the Warrior Princess show they are 
costume ready for Halloween in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kanaya Billie, 11, left, and Jordan Osceola, 10, fly through the air on a zip line at the 
Immokalee Community Halloween Bash. 


Kevin Johnson 

Antillis Stockton, 5, enjoys cotton candy while playing a carnival game with Shelby Schutt, 
of the Recreation Department, during Chupco Landing’s Fall Festival Oct. 31 in Fort Pierce. 


Ryan Watson 

Tampa senior women get their costumes graded by a group of judges from Seminole Fire 
Rescue during the reservation’s Oct. 25 Halloween celebration on the Lakeland property. 
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Ariel Concepcion, 3, enjoys a snow cone 
during the Immokalee Community Halloween 
Bash Oct. 24. 


Beverly Bidney 

Glamorous Wanda Bowers is decked out for 
Halloween Oct. 31 in Hollywood. 


Kevin Johnson 

The Fort Pierce costume contest is a hit with youth 
during the reservation’s Fall Festival. 
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Dressed in their Halloween costumes, Amber Cypress, 8, left, and Ashlee Cypress, 10, enjoy the 
giant carnival swings Oct. 24 at the Big Cypress Fall Festival. 


Kevin Johnson 


William Osceola and Cornelia Osceola show off their costumes Oct. 17 during 
a party at the Hollywood Senior Center. 


Families compete in the costume contest at the Big Cypress Fall Festival. 


Beverly Bidney Ryan Watson 

Angel Dillon poses with a pumpkin he carved at the Tampa 
Halloween celebration. 


Ryan Watson 

Barbara Cypress rolls a pumpkin during Tampa’s annual closest to the pin 
pumpkin rolling contest. 
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Brighton Veterans Day ceremony honors 
Purple Heart recipient David ‘Bob’ Motlow Sr. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — One sentence from 
Cheyenne Nunez’s poem epitomized the 
appreciative atmosphere inside the Florida 
Seminole Veterans Building in Brighton 
Nov. 6. 

“I wake up without fear on this day 
and every day thanks to the brave men and 
women who have fought for this country,” 
the Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Princess read 
aloud to the audience during a morning 
ceremony that honored and remembered 
military veterans from the Seminole Tribe. 

One of those brave men was the late 
David “Bob” Motlow Sr., who served 
two tours of duty in Vietnam with the 
U.S. Army and earned a Purple Heart for 
wounds received in combat. As part of 
the 27th anniversary Seminole Veterans 


Celebration and Recognition, U.S. Army 
Vietnam veteran Stephen Bowers presented 
Bob’s family with a plaque on behalf of the 
Florida Seminole Veterans Foundation. 

The legacy of David “Bob” Motlow 
Sr., who died earlier this year, was fondly 
recalled during an emotional presentation. 

“I’ve always felt privileged to know 
that he was a man that cast such a huge 
shadow, that I want my kids, my grandkids, 
my great-grandkids to always know who 
(he) was,” said Bob’s son, David Motlow 
Jr., who fought back tears as he spoke to 
the audience alongside his mother, Agnes 
Motlow, his aunts Shirley, Leomna and 
Bonnie, and other family members. 

Bom on Oct. 15, 1949 to Jack and 
Mary Motlow, Bob primarily grew up on 
the Hollywood Reservation. A member of 
the Panther Clan, he was one of 10 children. 
He joined the Army in 1967, and after 
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Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, left, shakes hands with veteran Mitchell Cypress during the 27th 
anniversary Seminole Veterans Celebration and Recognition Nov. 6 at the Florida Seminole Veterans 
Building in Brighton. 


Military service recalled 
by young, seasoned vets 
at Big Cypress ceremony 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Memories of 
military service in the Vietnam War filled 
the Big Cypress Community Center during 
a Veterans Day Luncheon Nov. 11. 

Gerald Wellington, the event’s guest 
speaker, had yet to put his feet on Vietnam 
soil when he saw the sky light up as his 
airplane descended. 

“The airport had just got hit with a 
rocket attack, so we just circled around. 
They scrambled F-4s to go after the people 
who sent those rockets,” said Wellington, 
68, from Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Wellington’s “welcome to Vietnam” 
moment occurred at the start of his three 
tours of duty in country with the U.S. Navy. 
He worked in constmction battalions and 
security. 

“I just praised the Lord that I didn’t 
get hurt over there. I know my church was 
praying for me. At that time, I didn’t know 
Christ. I accepted the Lord after I got back,” 
said Wellington, who now 
assists Native American 
ministries with his wife. 

Other veterans echoed 
Wellington’s sentiments. 

“I’m so glad I made 
it back,” said Paul Bowers 
Sr., a U.S. Marine Corps 
veteran and Purple Heart 
recipient who served in 
Vietnam. 

David Whidden, 
another Marine veteran, 
said he served in the late 
1960s close to where 
Bowers was located in 
Vietnam. Whidden told the 
audience that he joined the 
Marines “to find out if I 
was man enough to do the 
things you have to do in a 
war.” 

Whidden said he 
“talked to God a lot” while 
in Vietnam. 

“With the good graces 
of God, I came home and 
started a family,” he said. 

Serving in the military 
for Mike Onco was just 
like being in a family. 

“We all looked out for 
each other,” he said. 

Drafted in 1969 by the 
U.S. Army, Onco said he 
wanted to go to Germany 
but was sent to Vietnam. 

“The first thing I 
remember when I got off 
the plane was the smell,” 
he said. 

Onco recalled 

sleeping in fox holes filled 


with rain, describing conditions as “wet and 
miserable.” 

Joe Osceola Jr. had never been on an 
airplane until he was drafted. He volunteered 
for jump school and served in Vietnam with 
the Army. 

“I’m proud to be a veteran,” he said. 

Younger veterans, such as Salli Josh, 
also participated in the Veterans Day event. 
Josh joined the U.S. Navy in the mid-1990s 
and served until 2008. 

“I really enjoyed my 14 years in the 
Navy,” she said. 

Josh’s family spans generations of 
military service. Her father, Coleman Josh, 
served in the Army, which is where her son, 
also named Coleman Josh, recently enlisted. 

Other speakers included Army 
veterans Don Mitchell, who is part of four 
generations of military service in his family; 
Mitchell Cypress, who hosted the program; 
Joseph Morgan; and Kenneth Ward. 

Before lunch was served, Paul Bowers 
Sr. read the roll call of names of living and 
deceased Seminole veterans. 


Kevin Johnson 


U.S. Marine Corps veteran Paul Bowers Sr. talks about his service 
in the Vietnam War during a Veterans Day Luncheon Nov. 11 at the 
Big Cypress Community Center. U.S. Army veteran Mitchell Cypress 
is at the podium. 


completing basic training at Fort Lewis 
in Washington, Bob was assigned to the 
173rd Airborne Brigade in Vietnam. As part 
of his second tour of duty in Vietnam, he 
completed Ranger school and worked in 
reconnaissance. 

Bowers referred to an article about 
Bob’s military service that mentioned 
“(Bob) was always looking out for other 
Rangers.” 

Bob and Agnes wed in the early 1970s. 
In their 43 years of marriage, the couple had 
three children - David Motlow Jr., Davina 
Motlow and Kenny Kittle Jr. They also have 
12 grandchildren. 

David Motlow 
Jr. shared stories with 
the audience about 
his father’s military 
service, including a 
chaotic and smoky 
scene during an attack 
in Vietnam in which 
his father raised his 
rifle to the chest of 
an older man who 
was fleeing the scene. 

He said his father 
realized this man was 
“running for his life” 
and let the man go. 

“He realized at 
that moment he had 
gotten too good at 
‘hunting men,”’ he 
said. 

After serving 

in the war, Bob returned to Florida and 
worked as the water resource coordinator 
for Big Cypress for more than 10 years and 
served on the board of the South Florida 
Water Conservation Committee on behalf 
of the Tribe in the early 1980s. 


“You all 
served as 
guardians of 
our American 
way of life.” 

- Joe Frank, 
Big Cypress Board Rep. 


Other tributes in the ceremony came 
from U.S. Marine Corps veteran and 
Seminole Police Officer Jack Nash, who 
read the names of all living and deceased 
veterans from the Tribe. 

Nash also presented a plaque to Bowers, 
who was recognized for his dedication and 
service to the Tribe’s veterans and other 
American Indian and Native Alaskan 
veterans throughout Indian Country. 

The plaque included praise for Bowers’ 
efforts in organizing the Tribe’s annual 
Veterans Day ceremony and for his “tireless 
support” to achieve congressional approval 
for the American Indian 
Veterans Memorial on 
the National Mall in 
Washington, D.C. 

Marc McCabe, a U.S. 
Marine Corps Vietnam 
veteran who works 
with Tribal veterans on 
benefits, served as the 
guest speaker. 

The ceremony 

also included patriotic 
performances from 
Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students 
and remarks from 
Miss Florida Seminole 
Princess Brianna Nunez, 
Jr. Miss Cheyenne Nunez, 
Little Mr. Seminole 
Roberto Benard, Little 
Miss Seminole Madasyn 
Osceola, Miss Brighton 
Princess Harley Johns and Jr. Miss Brighton 
Alaina Brady. 

Tribal leaders also praised the group 
of veterans, which included Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., a U.S. 
Marine Corps veteran. The veterans lined 



Kevin Johnson 

With his mother, Agnes Motlow, next to him, 
David Motlow Jr. speaks about his father, David 
‘Bob’ Motlow Sr., during the 27th anniversary 
Seminole Veterans Celebration and Recognition 
Nov. 6 at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building 
in Brighton. 


up in front of the stage for handshakes from 
audience members at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 

“You all served as guardians of our 
American way of life,” said Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee School students sing during the 27th annual Veterans Day Celebration Nov. 3 at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena entertainment complex. 


Patriotism abounds at 
Veterans Day celebration 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Giant red, white 
and blue drapery in the form of the 
American flag provided a patriotic cover 
for more than 300 people at the 27th annual 
Veterans Day Celebration Nov. 3 inside the 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena entertainment 
complex in Big Cypress. 

From the welcoming remarks by Big 
Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger to the 
closing sound of Taps from Lawrence 
Morse’s trumpet, patriotic themes were 
woven together for more than two hours 
through speeches, poems and music. 

“I respect all you guys that protect 
my freedom so I can raise my family and 
kids, have a job,” Councilman Tiger told 
veterans in the audience. “Thank you for 
everything you all do for us. If it wasn’t 
for you guys putting your life on the line, 
I wouldn’t have the education I have, I 
wouldn’t have the wonderful kids I have, I 
wouldn’t have such a free country.” 

Councilman Tiger presented a special 
recognition award from the Tribal Council 
to Mitchell Cypress. 

The former Tribal Chairman and U.S. 
Army and National Guard veteran co- 
founded the celebration. 

“I’ll accept it for all the veterans,” 
said Cypress, who drove tanks in Germany 
during his service in the late 1960s. 

“I was a loader for a while, then the 
driver got discharged,” Cypress said after 
the ceremony. “The commander told me to 
get in that seat. I stayed there. It was easy. 


You don’t have extra duty. You just drive.” 

Cypress also remembered tense times 
in 1968 when the Soviet Union invaded 
Czechoslovakia. 

“We had to be ready. We were on alert 
all the time,” he said. 

Nearly three decades ago, Cypress, 
along with Jacob Osceola Sr. and the late 
Roy Nash Osceola, became the driving 
force behind the formation of the Tribe’s 
veterans celebration. 

“Native Americans always celebrate 
their warriors,” said Cypress, who served 
as co-emcee of this year’s celebration with 
Sally Tommie. 

Osceola’s military service came in the 
early 1970s after he graduated high school 
and found there weren’t many employment 
opportunities available. 

“So I joined the service. I wanted to 
see what it was about,” said Osceola, who 
served in the Army’s 82nd Airborne in 
Vietnam. 

Daryl Jones, the event’s guest speaker, 
started his military career in the Air Force 
Academy only after he initially showed no 
interest in the academy as a high school 
student. 

“(An academy liaison officer) told me 
there had never been a black from the state 
of Mississippi ever to go to any military 
academy and that I probably didn’t have 
what it took to make it. That’s all he needed 
to say; I was gone,” Jones said. 

Jones went on to graduate from the 
academy with honors and served in active 
duty for seven years in the Air Force, flying 
F-4 planes. Later, he became a lawyer, 


opened his own law firm and served in the 
state legislature. 

Jones outlined his recipe for success 
with four points: believe in yourself, have 
clear written goals, work constantly toward 
those goals and learn from the best. 

Alexis Jumper and Thomlynn Billie, 
representing Miss Florida Seminole 
Princess and Jr. Miss, respectively, thanked 
the veterans during their remarks as did 
Pastor Salaw Hummingbird, who urged 
the audience not to forget those who are 
currently serving the country. 

“I think about our men and women 
that are still over there fighting today, still 
battling today. Some of them are not going 
to come home,” Hummingbird said. 

Ahfachkee School students played a 
big role in the ceremony, including singing 
patriotic songs. 

Peggy Sue Cypress and Sarah Osceola 
led the pledge of allegiance. Janessa Jones 
read a poem that she wrote. 

“I am a Veteran” poem was spoken by 
Sally Tommie. Names of the 26 deceased 
Seminole veterans and nearly 50 living 
Tribal veterans were also read aloud. 

Hundreds of handshakes ensued as 
Tribal veterans and those who work for the 
Tribe were thanked by audience members. 

“Please hug a veteran today,” 
Councilman Tiger said. “Tell them thank 
you for what you’ve done. A lot of mothers 
and fathers lost their sons and daughters 
so we could have freedom. A lot of men 
and women have come back crippled. If 
you get a chance, hug a veteran today. Tell 
them, ‘I love you very much.’” 
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A silver bracelet mystery 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Josie Billie, 1942. This silver cuff bracelet with stamped Native American 

designs may have been made in the 1940s from silver coins. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Pictured is a pair of women’s silver bracelets on loan from the National Museum of the American 
Indian (NMAI), which were collected by NMAI from Lucy Gopher. 


SUB MITTED BY JAMES H. POWELL 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Interesting donations to the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum collections often come 
unexpectedly. Last month, the Museum 
received a donation of a silver cuff bracelet 
decorated with Native American designs. 
Museum staff has been unable to discover 
much information about the bracelet, 
including the connection of this style 
of bracelet and the designs on it to the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

In October, Judy Cox contacted the 
Museum and generously donated the 
bracelet to the Tribe. She and her husband, 
Julian, shared the story of the bracelet. Judy 
said her father, Marvin Scally, was a friend 
of Josie Billie. Judy explained that in the 
early 1940s, at the request of Marvin Scally, 
Josie Billie gave the bracelet to him in order 
to give it to his wife, Judy Cox’s mother, 
Nellie Scally. 

Judy and Julian Cox believe that Josie 
Billie may have made the bracelet and that 
he may have created it from repurposed 
silver dollars he received from Marvin 
Scally. 

Although Museum staff is uncertain 
about this particular bracelet, it is certain 
that the Seminole Tribe of Florida has a small 
but strong connection to silverwork, even 
during the most difficult circumstances in 
the 1800s. Seminole silversmiths produced 
many types of silver items, including 
brooches, gorgettes, turban bands, and wrist 
and arm bands. Most commonly, these items 
were made from Spanish, British or U.S. 
silver currency coins and were stamped, 
incised or embossed with decorative lines 
and designs. 

As part of its permanent exhibitions, the 
Museum has materials related to Seminole 
silverwork on display. Several notable 
silver items featured are on long-term loan 
from the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of the American Indian (NMAI). 
On display are earrings, brooches, bracelets, 


rings, gorgettes, turban band and a complete 
silver worker’s toolkit. 

But none of the silver items on display 
or any additional silver items held by the 
Museum resemble the bracelet donation. 
There is no maker’s mark on the bracelet. 
In addition, many of the designs on the 
bracelet more closely resemble Native 
American designs of the Southwest. 

If anyone has any information about 


the bracelet or would like to help solve this 
mystery, stop by the Museum, visit www. 
AhTahThiKi.com or call 877-902-1113. 

The Museum would like to thank Judy 
Cox and her family for their generous 
donation. 

The bracelet will be added to the 
Museum’s silver holdings, and the story of 
this bracelet will be added to the Museum’s 
archive as the mystery unfolds. 


Remembering the Huff Camp 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Lena Gopher, right, grinds corn with a large mortar and pestle. Standing around her are Stanley 
Huff, Mary Osceola Huff holding James Jumper and Agnes Huff Jumper. Seated in front of Stanley 
is Josephine Huff holding Cardell Jumper. 


SUB MITTED BY ERIC GRIFFIS 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

The Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
Tribal Archaeology Section began research 
on the historic Huff Camp (Bird Clan) on the 
Brighton Reservation for possible inclusion 
on the Tribal Register of Historic Places at 
the request of the Huff family. 

Research consisted of interviews 
with John Wayne Huff, who was raised 
at the camp, archival inquiries and an 
archaeological survey. John Wayne’s 
parents - Frank Huff and Mary Osceola 
Huff - moved to Brighton sometime in 
the 1940s. Mary was originally from the 
Bluefield area, and John Wayne remembers 
his dad saying he moved to Brighton 
because the Trail was getting too crowded. 
The family periodically moved around to 
different places until they finally settled at 
the historic location of the camp on the west 
side of Reservation Road, just north of what 
is now Frank Huff Road. The family moved 
there in the early 1950s when the main road 
was being built so the children could more 
easily travel to school in Okeechobee. 

Frank and Mary raised six children - 
Frank Jr., Stanley, John Wayne, Roy Rogers, 
Josephine and Agnes - and hosted many 
frequent visitors to their camp. Of course, 
many Bird Clan relatives would visit the 
camp, but many of Frank’s relatives would 
as well. 

Frank’s mother, Jenny (Rosalie) Tiger, 
lived at the camp for a while, and Frank’s 
father, Sam, would stay at the camp when 
he visited from Hollywood. 

Mary’s brother, Robert Osceola, lived 
at the Seminole Village at Silver Springs 
and his family would stay in one of the 
Huffs’ visitors chickees when they traveled 
to Brighton. 

The Huff family also took frequent trips 
to visit Robert’s family in Silver Springs 
and to visit Sam who worked for Reverend 
Genus Crenshaw at the First Seminole 
Baptist Church in Dania. Other visitors to 
the camp included Onnie Osceola and her 
family, Stanford Jumper, Willie Gopher and 
John Henry Gopher. 


Mary’s other brother, the Rev. Billy 
Osceola, had a chickee built at the Huff 
Camp that served as a Baptist church. Billy 
led the efforts to adopt a Tribal Constitution. 
When the Tribe voted to incorporate in 1 957, 
Billy was then elected to serve as the first 
Chairman - a position he held for several 
years. The New York Times’ coverage of the 
constitutional election profiled Sam Huff, 
saying he was the oldest voter in the Tribe 
(thought to be 94 at the time) and noted that 
he was the last Seminole to always wear the 
traditional long shirt that was popular in the 
1 9th century. 

As if the Huffs didn’t have enough 
visitors already, Mary had an arts and crafts 
chickee built next to Billy’s church along 
Reservation Road to attract tourists to the 
camp. After Lottie Tiger married Stanley 
Huff, they eventually started a camp just 
north of the Frank Huff Camp. Lottie 


worked at Mary’s crafts store when she was 
younger and she continues that tradition 
from her own home today. 

One more thing that drew people to the 
camp was a pool table that was kept on a 
concrete slab under a chickee that Frank 
acquired when the Recreation Department 
got rid of it. Frank was the director of 
Recreation at Brighton, and he enjoyed 
working with kids to give them activities to 
avoid bad influences. Many people would 
come to play at “Frank’s Pool Hall.” 

Mary was known to welcome visitors at 
all hours of the day and night and was always 
happy to start cooking food for whoever 
showed up, even if it was 3 a.m. Between 
the Huffs and Osceolas’ involvement in 
Tribal government, community events, 
cattle, tourism, church and recreation, as 
well as the central location in Brighton, the 
Huff Camp was an important institution for 
many years. 

The camp was used as a holiday camp 
for years after family members moved into 
HUD houses. During the archaeological 
field survey for the project, John Wayne 
pointed out the location of ah the historic 
structures and landmarks, and the crew 
recorded the layout of the camp using 
GPS coordinates. The survey also revealed 
evidence of many years of home-cooked 
meals and family fellowship in the form of 
dishware, animal bones and soda bottles. 
Now family members and descendants live 
around the site of the camp, and John Wayne 
would like to see some type of memorial 
chickees built to represent the camp where 
he was raised. 

Each site found by the THPO is 
recorded so that the information is available 
for future generations. By understanding the 
past, THPO staff can better understand the 
ever-changing landscape on the Brighton 
Reservation. If you have any information 
about this site or any other historic places 
on any of the reservations, or would like any 
further information about the Huff Camp, 
contact the THPO at 863-983-6549. 



Photo courtesy of State Archives of Florida, Florida Memory 

Three Seminole children of the Huff family clean laundry on a log. The photo was taken at a creek 
or pond located south of the Huff Camp. 
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Wisdom from the pa$t 


Faa-tee-empeke 

(Thanksgiving) 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
November 26, 1997 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

Indian stories about Thanksgiving 
are a little different from the stories told 
by white people. Indians 
recall that when whites first 
arrived from Europe, they 
didn’t know how to survive. 

Food was running out as the 
winter was approaching, 
leaving them hungrier and 
hungrier. 

When the Indians saw 
the whites going hungry 

- especially the children 

- they knew they had to 
do something to help. 

They began to talk among 
themselves about what they 
could do. 

They solved the problem by bringing 
deer meat and fish. 

Some Tribes were afraid to kill 
turkeys because they believe turkeys 


are spirits and you shouldn’t eat those 
birds. But, others said white people 
won’t mind eating turkey because they 
don’t know better. Also, Indians had 
planted corn, pumpkins and ah kinds of 
beans. The Indians sat down with the 
whites so they would see the food was 
good to eat. Afterward, 
they taught the whites 
how to make gardens of 
plants that would grow in 
their area. This is a belief 
among many Indians that 
this was the beginning of 
Thanksgiving, which we 
still celebrate to this day. 

Most Indians today 
eat turkey, but whether 
you have turkey or not, 
Thanksgiving is a day to 
stop and think about what 
you have. It’s a day to 
spend with family and friends and to give 
thanks for ah that God has given you. 

I hope you all take time to remember 
the real reason for Faa-tee-empeke , 
Thanksgiving. 



♦ LAKE TUPKE 

From page 1A 


with medicine, said Salina Dorgan, Snow’s 
daughter. 

“My mother’s vision about the 
medicine to us in our family was she 
tried to educate us as to the importance of 
medicine among our Seminole people,” 
Dorgan said. “One of the things she 
always explained was that the medicine 
songs were always in the Seminole 
(Creek) language but the medicine people 
were more often the people who spoke 
Mikasuki. That played an important role 
for my mother because she could speak in 
both languages. We 
were very fortune 
because her father 
. . . brought up his 
children - she was 
one of seven siblings 
- and made sure that 
each and every one 
of them knew both 
languages.” 

Dorgan said 
she convinced her 
mother to share her 
knowledge with the 
world. 

“There were 
limited areas where 
you can find certain 
medicine,” said 
Dorgan, who told her 
mother, “If you don’t 
start to share some 
of this knowledge, 
there’s gonna be 
nobody who knows 
where these plants are 
at. You got to give the 
location.” 

Snow agreed 
and the book was 
published. 

“It doesn’t give 
you the remedies; ah 
it does is just talk about the plants or the 
herbs that the medicine man requires,” 
Dorgan said. 

Chairman Billie described Snow as 
a visionary, whose inspiration lasted for 
decades around important Tribal affairs. 

“One inspiration of Alice’s that I 
remember was, I think it was maybe 
about the middle of the ’70s, Alice had 
this business side to her and she said she 
wanted about 2 to 3 acres to put a hotel 
up and a restaurant on the Brighton 
Reservation. I was sitting on the Council 
in those days and I remember thinking, 
‘What the heck is she gonna do with a 
motel and a restaurant?’ That’s how far 
backwards we were in our thinking. As 
time went along I kind of pondered on 
that. She did put up a little restaurant over 
there. It is called Alice’s Restaurant. We 


still visit that place and a lot of us folks eat 
our breakfast there. 

“As time went along, the idea of the 
motel lingered among myself and our 
people, and it happened on occasion, in the 
last 10, 12 years or so, that Seminole Tribe 
businesses have flourished. Seminole 
Tribe’s business is one of the best or is the 
best in the world. I didn’t say in Naples, 
I said the world. It is branded Hard Rock 
cafes and hotels and casinos - over 153 
locations on Earth. 

“Our management is the best in the 
world. The country of Vietnam gave us a 
call the other day and I went over there to 
check them out. We flew into Hanoi. They 
told us they don’t have casino management 
there, so they wanted 
our people to go over 
and help them and write 
the casino rules and 
regulations of casinos. 
That is the inspiration 
that Alice Snow gave 
us, and to this day we 
are very thankful that we 
knew her. I just wanted 
you to know that Alice 
Snow’s ideas linger on 
and we are doing very 
well with them.” 

Also during the 
event, Henry and his 
family demonstrated 
several Tribal stomp 
dances similar to those 
that occur at the annual 
Green Com Dance, 
while Chairman Billie 
narrated. 

NBG executive 
director Brian Holley 
praised Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum staff for 
helping plan the event. 

“What we never 
expected was the 
wonderful relationship 
that would begin to 
evolve with Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum and the staff. I think this has 
been a wonderful catalyst for wonderful 
things to occur in the future,” Holley said. 

Museum director and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer Paul Backhouse 
agreed. He described the NBG staff as 
“incredibly gracious and hospitable.” 

Attendees toured the garden’s habitats 
and landscapes, many of whom stopped 
to stare out from the shoreline of Lake 
Tupke, calm and serene, honoring forever 
Tupke, the special Seminole herbalist also 
known as Alice Micco Snow. 

“There are moments in one’s life 
when things come together in ways that 
are almost magical; I think Alice probably 
had more of them than most of us, given 
her approach to life,” he said. “She created 
(magical moments) for others and she is 
still doing so, as today is another one.” 


“There are 
moments in one’s 
life when things 
come together 
in ways that are 
almost magical; 
Alice ... created 
(magical moments) 
for others and she 
is still doing so, as 
today is another 
one.” 

- Duane Burnham, 
philanthropist 



Peter B. Gallagher 

With Lake Tupke in the background, Bobby Henry leads his family in a stomp dance demonstration 
Nov. 15 for attendees of the dedication ceremony for Alice Micco Snow. 






Vintage Seminole doll collection now 
home sweet home at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Museum acquires 68 dolls from lifelong collector 



Eileen Soler 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum collections assistant Tennile Jackson, left, and collections manager Tara 
Backhouse sort a collection of vintage Seminole dolls acquired recently from Phyllis Cofrancesco, 
who began collecting the dolls in the 1950s. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIGCYPRESS— Phyllis Cofrancesco 
received her first Seminole doll in the early 
1950s when she was a young girl living in 
Connecticut. Her parents gave her the doll 
as a South Florida vacation souvenir. 

“I had never seen a doll made of tree 
bark. The clothing on the doll was much 
different than my ’50s clothing. It was a 
colorful cotton frock, and it had a creative 
design on it,” she wrote in a recent letter, 
more than 50 years and 68 Seminole dolls 
later. 

Cofrancesco ’s dolls, perched for 
decades in a cabinet in her home, are now 
“back home where they truly belong” at Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

“I wanted to pass (the collection) on 
in its entirety to a place where it would be 
enjoyed and preserved for generations to 
come,” Cofrancesco said. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki collections manager 
Tara Backhouse said the Cofrancesco doll 
collection is the largest acquired by the 
Museum since doors opened to the public 
in 1997. The acquisition brought the 
Museum’s Seminole doll inventory to 257. 

Cofrancesco took such good care of 
the pieces that each had been numbered 
and photographed prior to the purchase 
in October. Quickly, they were bagged 
individually, placed in isolation, and 
quarantined to ensure decontamination of 
possible bugs or mold. 

But first, the purchase of the dolls 
was approved by the Museum’s nine- 
member acquisition committee, Tribal 
cultural advisers and interested community 
members. Backhouse said Willie Johns 
and Pedro Zepeda, both former outreach 
specialists at the Museum, played significant 
roles in the decision to make the purchase. 

“Many people in the Tribe want to 
see artifacts and crafts come back home,” 
Backhouse said. 

Several of the dolls were returned with 
original tags that provided clues to time 
periods in which they were fashioned or 
purchased. A handful of tags were from 
the Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the 
1940s. Others were signed and dated by the 
crafters who included Sally John, Mary K. 
Billie and Minnie Doctor. 

One doll, circa the 1978 Florida state 
elections, featured a campaign tag for 
then Rep. Gene Campbell (D-West Palm 
Beach): Don’t Gamble - Vote for Florida’s 
Campbell. Campbell was, in fact, a leading 
proponent for the legalization of casino 
gambling. 

Cloth patterns, threads and beads 
further date the dolls, Backhouse said, but 
formal archaeological reports will take 
months to complete. 

Each doll will be described in great 
detail and each condition will be thoroughly 
accessed. 

Conservation treatments will be 
applied as needed to ensure no further 
disintegration of components. Finally, each 
doll will be measured, photographed and 
then wrapped in acid-free tissue, placed in 
an acid-free box and stored in the Museum 
vault. 

Backhouse said exhibits are planned up 
to three years in advance, but no plans have 
been made yet to display the dolls. 

“We will have to look at what kind of 
story provides the best way to show the 


dolls and then the dolls would be integrated 
into that story. Selections could go out one 
or more at a time,” Backhouse said. 

For Cofrancesco, her first Seminole 
doll will always be the most special. She 
was smitten by the beautifully colored 
patchwork dress, the many layers of beads 
around its neck and what she thought was 
a black hat on its head but later discovered 
was the board hairstyle unique to Seminole 
women. She also learned that the doll 
figures were made of palmetto husks, not 
tree bark. 

In 1972, when Cofrancesco moved 
with her husband and children to South 
Florida, she began to collect the dolls in 
earnest at flea markets and house sales while 
learning more about Seminole culture. 
Soon, she began attending pow-wows and 
other events at tourist attractions in Miami, 
Hollywood and the Miccosukee community 


in Trail. 

In the 1980s, her collection had 
blossomed to include a pink-hatted 
male doll purchased at an estate sale in 
Delray Beach and an Osceola doll, made 
of porcelain bisque, that she found at 
the Eastern States Doll Show in West 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“Though not made in the traditional 
Seminole way, I was honored to make this 
heroic leader a member of the growing 
Seminole family of dolls,” Cofrancesco 
said. 

On a recent day, when the entire 
collection was released from quarantine 
and placed on a table to view, the dolls 
resembled a family of generations as old as 
the 1920s and as young as 2001. 

“I am proud to say they are now 
back home where they truly belong,” 
Cofrancesco said. 


Future options discussed 
at Florida Gaming Congress 


BY BEVERLY SIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — The Seminole Tribe was 
not only represented at the Florida Gaming 
Congress in Miami, but the compact with 
the state was the hottest topic on the agenda. 

Casino operators, state legislators, 
pari-mutuel owners and attorneys convened 
Nov. 11 to discuss the future of gaming 
at the Hyatt Regency in Miami. Pertinent 
issues were debated by panels of industry 
experts and elected officials for an audience 
comprised mostly of individuals affiliated 
with the gaming industry. 

The possibility of mega-resorts in 
Miami-Dade and Broward counties was on 
the agenda, but the discussion reverted to 
whether the state’s compact with the Tribe 
will be renewed. The compact, approved 
in 2010, gives the Tribe exclusive rights 
to banked card games including baccarat, 
chemin de fer and blackjack for five years 
in exchange for $234 million per year. Card 
game exclusivity expires in June. 

It falls on Gov. Rick Scott to negotiate 
and the legislature to ratify a new compact 
with the Tribe during the next legislative 
session, which starts in March. If the 
compact isn’t renewed, the Tribe will not be 
permitted to continue offering card games at 
its seven casinos but will not be required to 
pay $234 million per year to the state. 

“We have a great relationship with the 
governor,” said Jim Allen, CEO Seminole 
Gaming and Chairman Hard Rock 
International, who was a member of the 
Wall Street View panel. “We are hopeful 


we’ll be able to sit down and expand the 
relationship that’s been so successful.” 

The upcoming legislative session was 
discussed by a panel consisting of Sen. 
Bill Galvano, R-Bradenton; Rep. David 
Richardson, D-Miami Beach; Isadore 
Havenick, vice president of Magic City 
Casino; and Andy Abboud, senior vice 
president of government relations for Las 
Vegas Sands. 

“Florida is in play,” Sen. Galvano said . 
“The legislature must approve the compact 
for card games to remain.” 

Although there were discussions about 
expanding gaming in Florida and there 
were negotiations to renew the compact 
during the last legislative session in the 
spring, no agreement was reached. Pari- 
mutuels with slot machines - including dog 
tracks, horse tracks and jai alai frontons - 
want to add card games and decrease the 
35 percent tax they must pay the state. And 
destination resorts are still vying to build in 
South Florida. 

“We can’t really punt it again this 
year,” Rep. Richardson said. “This is the 
year something’s going to happen.” 

John Fontana, president of Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Tampa, believes gaming 
has had a positive economic impact on the 
state and that the market will settle itself 
with regard to the amount of casinos. 

“The stakeholders in the discussion 
of gaming are citizens of Florida and 
Seminoles are the original citizens of 
Florida,” said Fontana, who sat on the Total 
Gambling: The Big Picture panel. “The 
Tribe has a long history of gaming and 



Beverly Bidney 

Jim Allen, CEO Seminole Gaming and Chairman 
Hard Rock International, left, discusses gaming 
issues on the Wall Street View panel during the 
Florida Gaming Congress Nov. 11 in Miami. 


won a landmark case in Broward County 
that opened the doors for the rest of Indian 
Country. We are excited about the future in 
Florida.” 
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Patchwork exhibit 
to spotlight high 
Seminole fashion 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Patchwork 
clothing is ubiquitous in Seminole 
communities like blue jeans and T-shirts. 

The next exhibit at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, on display from Dec. 8 to Nov. 
30, 2015, will attempt to explain how 
traditional Seminole clothing is not a 
costume using 27 contemporary patchwork 
garments for every age, gender and 
purpose. 

“We demonstrate that patchwork 
is worn every day for all reasons and 
that the style demonstrates the pride of 
being Seminole and the understanding 
of Seminole history,” said Rebecca Fell, 
co-curator of the show, called “It’s Not a 
Costume - Modern Seminole Patchwork,” 
with Seminole artist Jessica Osceola. 

Twenty-five of the pieces are from the 
Museum’s permanent archive. Two items, a 
boy’s medicine coat and a men’s big shirt, 
are being stitched specially for the show by 
Tribal members. 

But the exhibit will not be about 
history as much as it will attempt 
to express the normalcy 
of patchwork attire as it 
continues through time 
to dress the present. 

Some “throwback” pieces 
will mimic historic 
characteristics but most are 
modern creations no older 
than the 1970s and ’80s. 

“We’re focusing on 
the idea of everyday 
wear and the importance 
of patchwork to 
culture and history - 
that is what ties all of 
the pieces together,” 

Fell said. “But our 
real emphasis for 
non-Tribal visitors 
is to help them 
understand that 
the clothing is not 
a costume. It is 
what is worn as 
part of daily life.” 

Conversation 


bubbles, assigned to some skirts and shirts, 
will feature dialog to further bring home 
the ordinary function of the garments. 

Fell picked a vibrant indigo blue dress 
with many intricate rows of patchwork and 
rickrack to advertise the exhibit’s opening 
reception Dec. 13 from 1-3 p.m. The dress, 
donated to the Museum by Diane Buster, 
was made by Seminole seamstress Rosa 
Billie. 

Osceola said the dress, like patchwork 
itself, is timeless. 

“I don’t see it as an artifact of the past. 
It is a modem, living thing. It is here and 
now; a girl’s dress and because women 
carry on the traditions of life, it brings 
us full circle,” she said. Every version of 
patchwork clothing will be represented: 
women’s dresses, men’s coats, men’s shirts, 
a cape. Several dolls will be displayed to 
show how entire outfits would be pieced 
together. 

The opening reception will include a 
light lunch buffet. 

Osceola, a Masters of Fine Art 
candidate at the Academy of Art University, 
was featured in the 2011 and 2012 Art 
Basel in Miami Beach. Fell 
said the curating duo’s choice 
to name the show “It’s 
Not a Costume - Modern 
Seminole Patchwork” was 
accepted favorably by Tribal 
members. 

“They get a sense that 
people look at them wearing 
patchwork and see a 
costume, but outsiders 
are wrong. Irish girls 
who step dance on 
stage in special 
skirts and jackets 
wouldn’t ever wear 
those clothes to 
the grocery story 
because they are 
costumes,” Fell 
said. “Patchwork is 
for everyday wear. 
It’s Seminole 
fashion. It’s how 
they talk about 
themselves. It’s 
identity.” 


Seminole art project on 
New River forging forward 


BY EILEEN J>0LER 

Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Time is 
being kind to a long-awaited art sculpture 
project destined to return a Seminole 
presence to New River in Fort Lauderdale. 

“We’re moving pretty fast, bringing it 
all together and getting very excited to see 
it happen,” said Nilda Comas, sculptor of 
“Florida - A Seminole Girl.” 

The larger than life size depiction of 
a carefree Seminole child, circa 1910, 
waving a palm frond and skipping playfully 
with creatures at her feet was transported 
for casting to the ASU Bronze Foundry in 
Miami at the end of November. 

A grand unveiling ceremony is being 
planned for Jan. 16. 

Comas said the bronzing process 
will take about six weeks to complete. 
Meanwhile, 500 tiles depicting Seminole 
patchwork, drawings by Ahfachkee School 
students and the names of people who 
contributed to the project in deeds and 
donations are being fabricated. 

“They are perfect and beautiful and 
will be installed on the base, which is 
being made in concrete by the city of Fort 
Lauderdale,” Comas said. 

The statue will be erected on the New 
River bank directly across from Stranahan 
House, the historic downtown Fort 
Lauderdale home of city founders Frank 
and Ivy Stranahan who befriended the 
Seminoles - the area’s first true residents. 

Fort Lauderdale city commissioners 
approved placement of the statue on the 
city-owned property. 

Historians say the spot off North 
Rio Vista Boulevard along Riverwalk 
South is where ancestors parked canoes 
to spend days exchanging goods at 
Frank Stranahan’s trading post while Ivy 
Stranahan, a former public school teacher, 
taught Seminole children across the river 
where the Stranahans also ran a post office. 

Larry Mike Osceola II, a Fort 
Lauderdale resident who is the first 
Seminole to serve on the Broward County 
Historical Commission, and his partner 
Brian Hill have helped publicize the effort 
and gamer public support. 

The Tribe donated $50,000 to bolster a 
grassroots fundraising campaign. Later, at 
an evening art salon at the New River Inn 
sponsored by the Venetian Arts Society and 
featuring Seminole artists Elgin Jumper and 



Photo courtesy of Ana Tarquino 


Artist Nilda Comas, of Fort Lauderdale, 
applies finishing touches in plastilina Nov. 18 
in preparation for bronzing of the sculpture 
‘Florida - A Seminole Girl.’ 


Gordon “Ollie” Wareham, Fort Lauderdale 
art photographer and philanthropist AJ 
Acker kicked in $40,000. 

“The unveiling will be the major event 
for all of us,” Osceola said. “Personally, I 
am honored to be part of the recognition 
of our Tribe. It’s about time. We’ve always 
been here and we’ll continue to be part of 
the community and part of the history of 
Fort Lauderdale.” 

Comas, owner of Legacy Art Studio in 
Fort Lauderdale whose works are prevalent 
worldwide, said Tribal members are 
welcome to watch the bronzing. She said 
the process is historic. 

“It’s been done the same way for 
centuries and most people have never seen 
it. It’s like kryptonite. It changes from blue 
to red, then yellow and orange. All of the 
colors are like wow when the bronze is 
poured,” Comas said. 

Anyone interested at peeking in on 
the pouring should call Comas at 954-527- 
5606. 
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Brighton residents ‘Run for Pie’ 


Healthy holiday eating tips 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Tribal and 
community members of all ages braved the 
cold and light drizzle Nov. 18 in Brighton 
to participate in the first Run for Pie event. 

Hosted by the Brighton Health 
Department, Run for Pie replaced the 
seasonal Turkey Trot held in previous 
years. 

“Someone had an idea for a run for 
pie,” health educator Terri Anquoe said. 
“It’s kind of a way to make it a little 
different event.” 

Participants ran 3.1 miles for the sweet 
reward of a pumpkin, apple or guava pie 


awaiting them at the finish line. 

The top three qualifying youth who 
crossed the finish line also received a 
trophy along with their tasty treats. 

“I was telling myself I was going to 
be first so that’s what made me win,” said 
first-place youth Jaylen Baker. 

Friends and family ran together around 
the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena as members 
of the Health Department cheered them on. 

“Our overall goal is to encourage 
exercise so we try to make our activities 
fun and enjoyable for all,” Anquoe said. 

While the Run for Pie was considered 
just a fun run and not competitive, some 
Tribal members came out to compete with 
themselves. 


“They had one of these on Indian Day 
and I didn’t have a chance to do it,” Lewis 
Gopher said. “I started one on Fourth of 
July so I decided to come out and pick up 
my slack.” 

The Brighton Health Department 
continues to hold new activities and events 
to send the message to Tribal members that 
they can beat and manage diabetes with the 
proper diet and exercise. 

“It’s good just to give everyone an 
incentive to come out and be active and 
move around more,” Gopher said. 



Rachel Buxton 

Leviticus Berry collects his pumpkin pie after 
his 3.1-mile run. 



Rachel Buxton 

Tribal and community members warm up for the inaugural Run for Pie event on Brighton 
Reservation Nov. 18 with the Health Department’s Lance Vaz. 


Breastfeeding, meds not 
necessarily incompatible 


BY LENZY KREHBIEL-BURTON 
Native Health News Alliance 

Despite evidence to the contrary, health 
care providers are still regularly getting 
questions and comments about prescription 
medication use being unsuitable for 
breastfeeding mothers. 

“It’s a huge misperception,” said Dr. 
Jenny Thomas, breastfeeding coordinator 
of the Wisconsin Chapter of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. “I’ve seen 
everything from patients who just had 
a single X-ray to mothers who were 
prescribed an antibiotic who were all told 
by clinicians or other well-meaning people 
to ‘pump and dump’ just to play it safe. 
It runs the gamut but the overwhelming 
majority of prescriptions are compatible 
with breastfeeding.” 

Most medications pass through 
breast milk to a certain extent, including 
both prescription and over-the-counter 
pharmaceuticals. Not all are necessarily 
harmful to an infant, but given the size 
discrepancy between mother and child, it 
takes significantly less for a nursing infant 
to feel the pharmaceutical’s impact. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics 
went so far as to release a report in 
August 2013 advising women that most 
medications are indeed safe for use while 
breastfeeding, but lactation consultants and 
other health professionals are still fielding 
questions tied to the persistent myth. 

With an estimated 16 percent of all 
Native Americans living with diabetes, 
Citizen Potawatomi Nation WIC lactation 
consultant Cheryl Richardson frequently 
fields questions about managing the disease 
while breastfeeding. 

Not only is insulin safe to take while 
nursing, but according to a 2005 study 
published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the metabolic burden 
placed on exclusively breastfeeding 
mothers was enough to help lower the 
necessary dosage to keep their blood sugar 
levels in check. 

“When a mom breastfeeds and is 
enjoying that lower glucose level, once 
she gets to the point where she’s weaning, 
she needs to be aware that once she starts 
weaning, she has to be watching her 
glucose levels,” Richardson said. “They’ll 
probably go back up since she’s changing 
things up. If she starts dropping feedings 
or weaning, especially if she is insulin 
dependent, she’ll have to make changes. 
Hopefully she’ll be checking her glucose 
along the way, though.” 

Other chronic conditions require a 
closer review of the potential treatments 
before making a decision. Nationwide, an 
estimated one in four women suffer from 
depression, schizophrenia, anxiety or some 
other form of mental illness, but not all 
anti-depressants are created equal when it 


comes to breastfeeding. 

Relatively newer selective serotonin 
reuptake inhibitors, such as Zoloft, Paxil 
or Celexa, are more likely to transfer into 
breast milk at lower rates than their older 
counterparts, such as Prozac, Valium or 
Lithium, making them a safer option for 
breastfeeding mothers wrestling with post- 
partum depression or other behavioral 
health issues that require a prescription. 

In most studies, any negative effects 
from medication usually appear in the first 
two months. 

“A lot of moms dealing with 
it (depression) are on something 
beforehand,” Richardson said. “If you’re 
on anti-depressants during pregnancy, 
the baby got a larger dose in utero than 
via breastfeeding. There are safer meds 
than others, but you’ve got to check the 
medication information closely.” 

Several other common conditions 
have little, if any, impact on breastfeeding. 
According to the American College of 
Asthma, Allergies and Immunology, 
an estimated 8 percent of women in 
their childbearing years have some 
form of asthma that requires treatment 
via prescription. However, a study by 
the National Institutes of Health states 
that Albuterol and other short-acting 
bronchodilators are safe for use while 
breastfeeding thanks to the medication’s 
low excretion rate. 

At the end of the day, it is up to the 
mother to take the initiative and determine 
if and how her health needs can be safely 
managed while breastfeeding. To facilitate 
that research, the National Institutes of 
Health maintains LactMed, a regularly 
updated online database and mobile 
app of medications and their impact on 
breastfeeding, including a list of alternative 
compatible prescription drugs. 

“Don’t walk into it blindly, assuming 
that the doctors and nurses are going to 
lead you by the hand,” Richardson said. 
“That’s probably not going to happen.” 

Regularly incompatible 

pharmaceuticals generally fall into 
three categories: chemotherapy drugs, 
medications that could be classified 
as controlled substances and nuclear 
medicines. However, depending 
on the child’s age and whether the 
mother is exclusively breastfeeding or 
supplementing, other medications might 
not jive with nursing. 

“The rest are on a case-by-case basis,” 
Thomas said. “In general, if it’s safe to give 
to a baby or a small child, it’s generally 
compatible with breastfeeding.” 

That frame of mind was why Lauren 
Ashley Locklear, a member of the North 
Carolina-based Lumbee Tribe, opted to 
refrain from breastfeeding. Locklear has 
been on epilepsy medication for more 
than a decade and upon learning of her 
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pregnancy, started researching whether her 
prescriptions would allow her to nurse her 
son. 

The fourth most common neurological 
disorder behind migraines, strokes and 
Alzheimer’s Disease, epilepsy is a 
condition that causes seizures thanks 
to disturbances in the brain’s electrical 
activity. An estimated one-third of 
epileptics live with uncontrollable seizures 
because no available treatment works for 
them. 

Locklear ultimately decided not to 
nurse her son Brennan after researching 
the potential side effects of her epilepsy 
medication. She takes Topamax and 
Lamictal twice a day to keep her condition 
in check, and both are linked to adverse 
side effects in breastfed infants whose 
mothers are on higher doses, as is the case 
for Locklear. 

“Although the amount of medicine 
that Brennan would have received through 
breast milk was smaller than while he was 
in the womb, it was still too risky in the 
eyes of me and both his and my health care 
providers,” Locklear said. 

“In the 11 years that I have been on 
Lamictal, I have had my blood levels tested 
once and there was no way I could put my 
newborn through that on a regular basis,” 
she said. 

© Native Health News Alliance 

The Native Health News Alliance 
(NHNA), a partnership of the Native 
American Journalists Association (NAJA), 
creates and promotes shared health news 
content for American Indian communities 
at no cost. 


SUB MITTED BY BO B LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

The start of the holiday season means 
social calendars may be jammed with 
parties, family gatherings, faith-based 
events, buffets and all kinds of festivities. 

But celebrating doesn’t 
have to mean overeating, 
excessive drinking or adding 
extra pounds around the 
midsection. 

“With some planning, 
smarts and a bit of self-control, 
you can have a fantastic time 
without overindulging,” said 
Dr. Paula Thaqi, director of the 
Florida Department of Health 
in Broward County. 

Native Americans in 
Florida need to be especially 
mindful about calories. About 
40 percent of Tribal members 
are obese, compared to 25 percent of the 
general population, according to the state 
health department. Among teens, 14 percent 
of Native Americans report being obese 
compared to 1 1 percent of teens overall. 

In keeping with Florida’s “Healthiest 
Weight” initiative, here are 10 tips for 
healthy holiday eating: 

1. Don’t deny yourself. Skipping all 
the fun food and drinks will increase your 
desire to binge. 

2. Don’t go to a large dinner on an 
empty stomach. Eat a healthy breakfast or 
lunch with higher-fiber fruits and vegetables, 
and be sure to have some protein, such as 
tuna or chicken salad, a hard-boiled egg, 
low- fat yogurt, nuts or cheese. 

3 . Try to view holiday events as being 
less about food and more about spending 
time with family and friends. 

4. As long as it would not insult the 
hosts, bring a healthy dish to share. That 
provides something to eat if the rest of the 
food is waist-busting. Make baked goods 
healthier by using whole grains in place of 
white flour and applesauce in place of oil. 

5. Hold off filling your plate at the 
buffet. Scan the spread to find your favorites 


and identify goodies worth passing up. Then 
let others be first in line. Eating last means 
finishing last and being less tempted to go 
back for seconds. 

6. Are you truly hungry or just 
tempted? The desire to eat normally comes 
not from hunger but from seeing, smelling 
and thinking about food. 
If you are only “yummy 
hungry,” satisfy yourself 
by just nibbling on small 
portions of your favorite 
foods. 

7. Set a mental 
goal of filling half your plate 
with fruits and veggies, 
one-quarter with protein 
and one-quarter with whole 
grains. 

8. Walk away from 
the buffet table to mingle 
while you eat. Hang out with 
the talkers, not the eaters. 

9. Hold off for a bit on getting 
seconds. Your body may take 20 minutes 
after eating to feel full. Give yourself that 
time before diving back in. 

10. Drink water with food to help 
you feel fuller, quicker. Also, limit alcohol. 
Not only does it have calories, alcohol can 
increase your appetite and decrease your 
willpower. 

If you overdo it, don’t despair. Taking 
a nice walk after a big meal will help you 
digest and make you feel better. The next 
day, get back on track with some healthy 
and delicious meals, Thaqi said. 

For more information on healthy 
eating, visit: 

• Tribal Health Department: 954- 
962-2009 or www.SemTribe.com/Services/ 
Health, aspx. 

• Florida Department of Health: 
www.HealthiestWeightFlorida.com. 

• Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) guide to eating out: 
www. cdc . go v/nccdphp/dnpa/nutrition/pdf/ 
r2p_away_from_home_food.pdf. 

• U.S. Department of Agriculture 
food and exercise tracker: www. 
SuperTracker.usda.gov. 
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Be thankful, 
grateful and give 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

T hankfulness seems to be 
less abundant these days. 
But, as we fast approach this 
Thanksgiving holiday, let us take a step 
back and think . . . really THINK about 
all we are blessed with and all there is to 
be thankful for. 

We live in the most wonderful, 
beautiful, FREE country in the world. 
We wake up with a roof over our head. 
We have shoes to put on our feet. We 
have food to eat! Although these things 
may seem trivial and hardly worth 
mentioning, I want you to think about all 
those who don’t live where we live and 
must live their lives in fear of not waking 


up tomorrow, who 
don’t even own one 
pair of shoes, who 
don’t have food to 
feed their families. 

Maybe we can help 
make someone’s 
day a little brighter 
by giving. 

I am so thankful 
and grateful, for my 
life is truly blessed. 

I always give a little to those in need, and 
I encourage everyone to give a little this 
holiday season. 

So, this Thanksgiving, be thankful, 
grateful and give to those less fortunate 
than we. 



Tips for ensuring payment 
of medical and dental bills 


SUBMITTED BY CONNIE W HIDDEN 
Health Department 

• Show your STOF Member Health 
Plan card to medical, dental and pharmacy 
providers prior to receiving services. 

• If you are also covered under another 
primary health insurance plan, such as 
Medicare, show that card as well. The 
STOF Member Health Plan is always the 
payer of last resort. 

• If you do not have a new Health Plan 
card that looks like this, contact a STOF 
Health clinic to request your new card. 

• Check your Health Plan book or 
call the Health Plan office to ensure your 
health care is covered by the Health Plan. 
Some services are limited or excluded from 
coverage. 

• If you receive an incident report from 
the STOF Health Plan, please complete the 
form and return it to the STOF Health Plan 
office to ensure timely processing of your 
bills. Make sure to indicate whether care 
received was due to an accident on the form. 

• If you receive a bill or a statement 
for health care services in the mail, call the 
service provider and have them mail a copy 
of the itemized bill to STOF Health Plan 
Administration, P.O. Box 173129, Tampa, 
FL 33672 to process your bill. This address 
is also on the back of your Health Plan card. 
In addition, bring the bill to a STOF Health 


clinics. 

• If you receive a notice from a 
collection agency for an unpaid health care 
bill, call the collection agency and ask that 
they submit an itemized bill to STOF Health 
Plan Administration to process your bill. 

In addition, please bring the bill to a 
STOF Health clinic. We may ask you to 
sign a release form to allow the collection 
agency to speak with us about your bill 
and to obtain a copy of the itemized bill if 
necessary. 

• Review the biannual explanation of 
benefits statement which provides detailed 
information about each medical and dental 
bill processed on your behalf. Please note 
that you are responsible to pay the service 
provider the amounts listed under the 
patient responsibility column. 

• If you currently have unpaid health 
care bills on your credit report, the STOF 
Health Plan office will attempt to resolve 
these debts for you. Contact the STOF 
Health Plan office at 866-505-6789 for 
assistance. The office will need a copy of 
your credit report listing the unpaid health 
care bills and a signed release form allowing 
them to contact the collection agency on 
your behalf to discuss your account and 
obtain an itemized bill, if necessary, for 
processing. 

• For all other question, call the Health 
Plan office. 
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Trike Fest tricks, Halloween treats for seniors 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Filled with 
team spirit thanks to some encouraging 
words from elected officials turned 
cheerleaders, 82 seniors mounted trikes 
Oct. 30 and competed for the coveted 
tribalwide Trike Fest trophy. 

“Go BC,” yelled Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger as he rallied 
his team. 

“Team Hollywood, let’s bring 
home some gold,” called Hollywood 
Board Rep. Steve Osceola. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
kept it real. 

“Everybody knows this is to 
promote health, so let’s stay active, 
seniors,” he said. 

Seniors from Big Cypress, 

Brighton, Hollywood, Immokalee and 
Tampa competed in the 10th annual 
event held at the aviation hanger in Big 
Cypress. It was the largest crowd ever, 
said organizer Lauren Goas. 

“It was a really successful Trike 
Fest; it was really smooth,” said Goas, 

Hollywood health educator. “More 
people dressed up than ever before and 
they went all out decorating the trikes 
this year.” 

The Halloween theme prompted 
seniors to don fantastic, frightful 
and fanciful costumes and get into 
the festive atmosphere of the day. 

Categories in the costume contest were 
best dressed male and female, prettiest, 
scariest and most original. 

Trike decorations varied by 
reservation: Immokalee ’s celebrated 

the fall harvest; Hollywood seniors Big Cypress seniors built a truck filled with by witches; and Brighton’s trike was decked year and awarded the trophy to Big Cypress, 
turned their trike into a mini-haunted house; bloody body parts; Tampa’s was taken over out as a pumpkin. Judges went for gore this In addition to fitness, the day’s fun had 



Beverly Bidney 

Members of the Big Cypress Trike Fest team celebrate a big win Oct. 30 at the 10th annual tribalwide Trike Fest in Big Cypress. 


another purpose: friendship. 

“This gives them the chance to 
keep their competitive spirit going,” 
Rep. Frank said. “A lot of them have 
been competing against each other for 
40 or 50 years - all their lives. It’s good 
to see them still going at it.” 

Moses Jumper Jr. was proud of 
winning four medals but especially 
enjoyed seeing his buddies. 

“It feels good to see old friends 
and the fellowship is great,” he said. 
“We all have that competitive edge; we 
all want to win.” 

Events included the cone weave, 
target toss, maze, puzzle challenge and 
team relay. Throughout the day, but 
especially during the team relay race, 
seniors waved pom-poms and cheered 
for their teammates who wove through 
the cones as fast as they could. 

“My competitive edge is still 
sharp,” said Diane Smith, of Brighton, 
who still plays softball. 

Seniors competed within their 
age groups; super seniors ages 55- 
61, golden seniors ages 62-98 and 
diamond seniors ages 69 and up. Those 
unable to ride bikes, known as hikers, 
competed in the ring toss, target toss 
and ladder ball. 

Tampa seniors won the prize for 
having the largest percentage of their 
reservation’s seniors compete. With 
the most points earned, Big Cypress 
won best overall for the first time in 
four years. 

“The teams came out and did what 
they had to do,” said Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry Howard. “I look up to them. 
They paved the way and one day Ell do 
the same thing.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Louise Osceola cheers wholeheartedly for her team during the 10th annual event. 



Beverly Bidney 

Judge Matt Tiger takes notes while judging each reservation’s decorated trikes. 



Beverly Bidney 

Connie Whidden, right, and Nancy 0. Frank show off their costumes at the 
10th annual Trike Fest. 



Beverly Bidney 

Sandy Billie Jr., of Team Brighton, aims during the target toss competition. 



Beverly Bidney 

It’s hands up as Joe Osceola Jr., of Team Hollywood, completes his puzzle quickly. 




Old friends prepare for the Trike Fest competition with a few three-wheeled stretches. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard joins Team Tampa with their trophy for having the largest percentage of seniors 
compete at Trike Fest. 
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Photo courtesy of Construction Management Department 

HEALTHY HORIZON: An artist’s rendering depicts the potential view of a new Big Cypress medical 
center that will house doctor offices, nursing stations, dental care, all Health Department offices, 
physical rehabilitation rooms and drive-through pharmacy. 


Kevin Johnson 

HELPING HERO: U.S. Army veteran Stephen Bowers, second from left, receives a plaque in 
appreciation of his service to veterans and dedication to veteran issues within the Tribe and 
outside of the Tribe during the Seminole Veterans Celebration and Recognition Nov. 6 in Brighton. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

TRIBAL TRIO: Former Tribal Chairman Mitchell Cypress, left, and 
his brother, former Big Cypress Councilman David Cypress, center, 
stop by to chat with Chairman James E. Billie before showtime at the 
American Indian Arts Celebration on Big Cypress Reservation Nov. 8. 


Eileen Soler 

PUMPKIN PATCH: From left, Ahfachkee Preschool 
students Bernard Robbins III, Terrance Robbins 
and Dustin Osceola check out a box full o’pumpkins 
Oct. 17 during a class field trip to the Flamingo 
Road Nursery’s Fall Harvest Festival in Davie. 


Beverly Bidney 

IDYLLIC LANDSCAPE: A tranquil waterway in Brighton provides shade and protection for 
creatures, hidden from view, as they rest during the heat of the day. 


Eileen Soler 

APACHE APPRECIATION: Tribal elder and church deacon Joe Osceola Sr. and his daughter 
Janice Osceola admire an Apache basket gifted to Joe Oct. 24 for providing the opening 
prayer at the National Youth Leadership Initiative, a weekend of training workshops for 
Indian Country teens hosted by the United National Indian Tribal Youth (UNITY) and the 
U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention in Fort 
Lauderdale. 


Kevin Johnson 

ROCKIN’ RED RIBBON: From left, Adrianne Bell, youth education coordinator James Payne, 
Ozzy Holdiness and Kyrell Josh perform during the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club’s Red 
Ribbon talent show Oct. 24 at the airnasium. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

LIVING DOLL: A life-size Seminole doll recommends The Seminole 
Tribune at the Miccosukee Service Station on Alligator Alley. 


Beverly Bidney 

SOFKEE SERVE: Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
Alyssa Gonzalez, 12, left, and Caylie Huff, 11, serve sofkee 
to their peers Nov. 12 as part of the Culture Department’s 
cooking and carving program. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

TRIBUTE TO TRADITION: Minnie Doctor and her display are a veritable living museum of Seminole arts and 
crafts Nov. 8 at the American Indian Arts Celebration on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

SHOW NOLE MERCY: From left, Joni Josh, Melissa Picardo, Tomie Motlow, Kyle Doney, Baylee Micco, Kirsten Doney, Amy Yzaguirre, Lucas 
Paugh and Jonna Paugh get up close and personal with Bobby Bowden Field during halftime of FSU’s homecoming game Nov. 8. 
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New Hard Rock 
announced for Dubai 

ORLANDO — The Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s Hard Rock International, 
along with Abu Dhabi Financial Group, a 
multi-billion dollar alternative investment 
firm headquartered in Abu Dhabi, and 
Sheffield Holdings, a leading developer 
in the United Arab Emirates (UAE), will 
open Hard Rock Hotel Dubai Marina 
in mid-2015, said Hamish Dodds, 
chief executive officer of Hard Rock 
International. 

“We look forward to launching our 
hotel product to a region already familiar 
with and embracing of our cafe brand,” 
Dodds said. 

Located in the highly sought-after 
Dubai Marina neighborhood and boasting 
101 floors, Marina 101 will be the 
second tallest building in the UAE upon 
completion. The tower will be divided 
into three different levels, with the 281- 
room Hard Rock Hotel occupying the 
first 33 floors and a club lounge and 
dining establishment on the top floor 
complemented by the brand’s signature 
entertainment. 

“We are pleased to bring the Hard 
Rock Hotel Dubai to the Marina 101 
development at a time where Dubai’s 
tourism sector is experiencing continued 
rapid growth,” said Jassim Alseddiqi, 
chief executive officer of Abu Dhabi 
Financial Group. “When choosing a hotel 
to be placed, we were seeking an iconic 
global brand boasting the same irreverent 
spirit as the destination it represents and 
found that in our collaboration with Hard 
Rock.” 

-Source: Nasdaq Global Newswire 

Non-Tribal casino revenue 
grows more than Tribal 

HARTFORD, Conn. — Revenue 
generated by Indian casinos rose less 
than 2 percent in 2012, the same year 
U.S. casino revenues jumped more than 6 
percent - the first significant increase in 
three years, according to a compilation of 
the latest U.S. casino figures from Casino 
City’s North American Gaming Almanac. 

The Indian count was limited due 
to regulations restricting Tribal casino 
expansion beyond reservations and 
indecision between Tribes over how best 
to expand,” said Vin Narayanan, editor 
in-chief of Casino City. “There’s a giant 
political question about that.” 

Total U.S. gambling revenue in 2012 
was $94.47 billion, with the largest share, 
$40.38 billion, from casinos and card 
rooms. Tribal casinos generated $28.14 
billion followed by lotteries ($23.41 
billion) and racing and sports gambling 
($2.55 billion) in 2012. (Casino revenue 
grew by a fraction of 1 percent in 2011 
and 2010 and fell nearly 6 percent in 2009 
as the steepest economic downturn since 
the Depression took hold.) 

State totals are vastly different 
between states. In Ohio, total gambling 
revenue jumped by one-third from 2011 
to 2012 as casino gambling ramped up. 
But in New Jersey, casino revenue fell 
from $3.69 billion in 2009 to $2.71 billion 
in 2012 as three Atlantic City casinos 
shuttered. 

Narayanan said while saturation is the 
culprit for the decline of Atlantic City’s 
casinos, the issue differs elsewhere: “Are 
there too many casinos in the market? As 
far as Atlantic City is concerned, there 
are too many casinos on the market,” he 
deadpanned, noting that casinos opening 
in Ohio and Maryland are satisfying 
“pent-up demand.” 

The opening of casinos in 
Massachusetts in the next few years is 
expected to lead to a significant new 
source of revenue, possibly at the expense 
of neighboring Connecticut’s Mohegan 
Sun and Foxwoods Resort casinos. 

Narayanan was questioned regarding 
gamblers who visit a new Massachusetts 
casino will still be comfortable traveling 
to Connecticut’s Tribal casinos. 

“That’s a real good question,” he said. 

-Source: ABCnews.com 

NF Rancheria won’t give up 
casino plans despite vote 

NORTH FORK, Calif. — Efforts 
by the federally recognized North Fork 
Rancheria of Mono Indians for a Class III 
gaming compact were defeated at the polls 
in the recent election, but Chairwoman 
Elaine Bethel-Fink said California’s 
largest American Indian Tribe (2,300 
enrolled Mono Indians) still won’t drop 
plans for a casino. 

Though voters rejected the Mono’s 
Class 3 casino effort by a 61-39 margin, 
Bethel-Fink says the outcome won’t affect 
what the Tribe does with its gaming site, 
which has already been placed in trust by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). 

“The 305 acres of land near Madera 
is Indian land, and we will proceed with 
our plans to build our casino there,” 
Bethel-Fink told the Sierra Star. “We have 
just as much right as any other Tribe in 
the country to pursue our sovereign right 
as a federally recognized Tribe to build a 
casino on our land.” 

Ironically, other nearby California 


Tribes with existing casinos poured $22 
million into the campaign against the 
Monos. The North Fork Rancheria spent 
less than $500,000. 

“There should be unity amongst 
all the Tribes,” Bethel-Fink told the 
Star. “Tribes should not attempt to stop 
another Tribe to their right to economic 
development.” 

-Source: IndianZ.com 

Testimony: Lavish gifts 
given for casino contracts 

MUSKOGEE, Okla. — Jason 
Merida, the Choctaw Nation’s former 
executive director of construction 
administration who was arraigned earlier 
this year on one count each of theft, tax 
fraud and conspiracy to commit money, 
has been brought to trial amid accusations 
of accepting outlandish gifts from vendors 
in exchange for casino construction 
contracts between 2008-10 while 
construction efforts were underway at the 
Tribe’s casinos in Durant and Pocola. 

Builders Steel Corporation executive 
Lauri Parsons testified that her Tulsa- 
based company lavished gifts on Merida 
- including Louis Vuitton accessories, a 
new 2009 Cadillac Escalade, airfare for 
three hunting trips, a golf weekend at 
Pebble Beach, California, and a $7,300 
shopping spree - in an effort to secure 
favorable contracts with the Tribe. 

Parsons testified that her company 
made regular donations to events hosted 
by campaigns for former Choctaw Nation 
Chief Greg Pyle and its current chief, 
Greg Batton, including bidding $50,000 
to have a private dinner with Batton and 
Pyle in an upscale Tulsa steakhouse. 

“Those were just things that were 
expected when you did business with the 
Choctaw Nation,” Parsons said. 

Parsons, her husband, Brent, and 
four others from Flintco and Scott Rice 
pleaded guilty last year to conspiracy to 
commit theft or bribery. 

-Source: Native American Times 

Penticton Indians consider 
growing medical pot 

PENTICTON, British Columbia — 

When Elaine Alec started door knocking 
in her First Nations community to ask 
families and respected elders if they 
would approve of an on-reserve medical 
marijuana grow-op, she braced herself for 
the worst. 

“My first line was: ‘So ... what do you 
think of medical marijuana?”’ said Alec, 
a planning and community engagement 
specialist with the Penticton Indian Band 
in British Columbia. “Our diabetes, 
rheumatoid arthritis, chronic disease and 
auto-immune disease rates are higher. 
I was completely surprised that people 
would get a look of thought on their faces 
and were thinking about it. They would 
say, ‘I think that’s a good idea.’” 

Now, with substantial community 
support, the Band’s proposal to build a 
medical pot facility is moving forward. 
The First Nation is looking at growing a 
cannabis strain that caters specifically to 
health conditions afflicting indigenous 
populations - the first aboriginal producer 
to become federally licensed in Western 
Canada. 

“The more people I’ve talked to, 
the more I’ve realized that there are a lot 
of community members using medical 
marijuana and they’re actually travelling 
to places like Vancouver to get the oils 
and stuff, said Alec, who has arthritis and 
fibromyalgia. “I’ve been in the hospital, 
I’ve been on morphine, I’ve been on 
prescription pills, gone into depression, 
been sick from some of the medication, so 
I know what it’s like.” 

-Source: CBCnews.com 

Will Obama veto GOP 
Keystone XL pipeline vote? 

CUSHING, Okla. — Another winner 
in the 2014 midterms? The Keystone XL 
pipeline. 

With Republicans in control of both 
the House and Senate, look for a renewed 
push to fast-track a bill to approve the 
controversial pipeline - which would 
transport 830,000 barrels of oil per day 
through Indian Country from the tar sands 
of Alberta, Canada, down to Nebraska. 

The pipeline has been held up by the 
White House over concerns that expanded 
tar sands production could exacerbate 
climate change. 

There are now at least 61 pro- 
Keystone Republicans and Democrats in 
the Senate. That’s enough to overcome 
a filibuster by the remaining Democrats, 
though it’s not yet enough to overcome a 
White House veto. So the big question is 
whether President Obama will veto. 

A lot may depend on the form that the 
bill takes. If Republicans sent a standalone 
pro-Keystone bill to the White House, 
Obama could veto rather easily. But if it 
was attached to a larger budget bill? If a 
government shutdown was potentially at 
stake? That’s tougher. 

A key Democratic ally - the AFL- 
CIO - is urging the Senate to approve 
Keystone XL. Green groups, along with 
numerous American Indian Tribes are 


begging Obama to block the pipeline. 
They point out that producing oil from 
Canada’s tar sands is a particularly 
energy-intensive process that leads to 17 
percent more carbon dioxide than regular 
oil production does over the entire life- 
cycle. That, in turn, will exacerbate global 
warming - especially at a time when the 
world will likely need to leave much of 
its existing oil, gas, and coal reserves 
underground if we want to avoid drastic 
climate change. 

-Source: Vox.com 

Listening tour highlights 
Native educational needs 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House Initiative on American Indian 
and Alaskan Native Education school 
environment listening tour has started 
at schools and communities across the 
country. 

The purpose of the tour is to 
understand how schools can better meet 
“the unique educational and culturally- 
related academic needs of Native 
American students,” according to a 
statement from the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

The initiative seeks to support 
activities that will strengthen the nation 
by expanding education opportunities 
and improving education outcomes for 
all American Indian and Alaska Native 
students. It is committed to further 
Tribal self-determination and ensure all 
students at all levels of education have an 
opportunity to learn their native languages 
and histories and receive complete and 
competitive educations preparing them 
for college, careers, and productive lives. 

“We hope these sessions will 
serve as a meaningful resource to the 
Native community as my office and 
the Administration work to ensure that 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
students have equitable educational 
opportunities in healthy learning 
environments,” said William Mendoza, 
executive director of the White House 
Initiative on American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education, in a statement released 
by the Department of Education.. 

According to the National Indian 
Education Association, in 2012, only 39 
percent of American Indian students who 
began college at four-year institutions in 
2005 graduated. Research into American 
Indian students in college has shown 
factors such as feeling connected and 
campus involvement played key roles in 
student success. 

Jace Weaver, the University of 
Georgia’s Director of the Institute of 
Native American Studies, met with other 
education leaders recently to discuss 
ideas for an American Indian student 
organization, a hybrid social-advocacy 
group for American Indians, which may 
be piloted in classes next semester. The 
program was created to address the lack of 
interest in Native American research and 
is in the preliminary stages of becoming 
a recognized major. The curriculum, 
coordinated as an interdisciplinary 
program including the geography and 
anthropology departments, includes 
courses in oral literature and Native 
American music. 

“We hope they will take away a 
greater understanding of the history, 
place, and current reality of Native 
Americans in the United States,” Weaver 
said “Then, if those persons go on to be 
in business, work for government, or non- 
profits, they will, if called upon, be able 
to make more informed decisions about 
Native Americans.” 

-Source: RedAndBlack.com 

Indians seek decent housing 
by their beloved river 

PINE, Ore. — The settlement known 
as Lone Pine is one of 31 replacement 
fishing sites, small pieces of land on 
the Columbia River’s Oregon and 
Washington shores scattered among four 
hydroelectric dams - the Bonneville, the 
Dalles, the John Day and the McNary - 
east of Portland. The sites were provided 
by the federal government to compensate 
the Yakama, Umatilla, Warm Springs, and 
Nez Perce Tribes - the river people - for 
the loss of fishing grounds inundated by 
dams built between the 1930s and 1970s. 

Federal officials sought to 
compensate people for the damage, but 
their efforts focused on white residents. 
Several non-Indian towns were relocated 
and in some cases entirely reconstructed, 
complete with new housing, schools, 
parks and roads - their white residents 
given compensation or relocation in 1957. 

The river sites aren’t public. They’re 
reserved for Tribal fishermen from the four 
tribes who lived along the river: But they 
have become permanent residences for 
Indians whose relatives were displaced, 
and who live in substandard, crowded, 
unsanitary and sometimes dangerous 
conditions. 

Take Bernadette Grace’s trailer: tidy 
and small, well hidden behind a larger 
trailer charred and strewn with trash, far 
enough from the communal restroom and 
shower without doors, where addicts have 
cooked meth and drunks linger after dark, 


but close enough to the icy waters that 
sustain her. 

This is home: a scrap of rock and 
dried grass that juts out into the waves 
of the Columbia River, with a wide view 
of the massive Dalles Dam, a constant 
reminder of both Grace’s fishing-centered 
Native American heritage childhood and 
the root cause of all that her people lost 
when the backwaters swallowed houses, 
fishing platforms and burial grounds. 

“The river, it’s my calm spot. Since I 
was a baby, I’ve been on a boat with my 
mom and dad,” Grace said. “If I don’t see 
the river, I go crazy.” 

From the drying shed where Grace 
hangs salmon to smoke, makeshift 
structures spread like a shantytown: 
shacks topped with rescued slabs of 
fiberboard, trailers with broken windows 
bandaged with tarps, old tires, couches 
and rusted boats. 

David Sauter, board member of 
the Columbia Gorge Housing Authority, 
toured the settlements this summer as part 
of a two-state congressional delegation: 
“It’s shocking, the living conditions on 
those sites. It’s like a third world, terrible 
sanitary conditions, whole communities 
functioning with a single water spigot.” 

Native American leaders are now 
pressing the U.S. government to provide 
proper housing to the “river Indians” - 
compensation for the destruction caused 
by the dams. It’s not the first time the 
Tribes are making this argument, but the 
government has largely disregarded it 
over the decades. A federal fact-finding 
report shows there are Native families 
who were dislocated by the dams who 
did not receive relocation assistance or 
alternative housing. 

The report was issued earlier this 
year. So far, it has been greeted with 
silence. 

-Source: Kentucky.com 

Colorado senator wants to 
establish ‘nickname panel 5 

THORNTON, Colo. — State 
Sen. Joe Salazar said he will introduce 
legislation next year that would force 
public schools to seek approval from a 
panel of American Indians to continue 
using Indian nicknames, logos or mascots. 
Those that don’t could lose state funding. 

Salazar said as many as 30 Colorado 
public high schools have names or mascots 
that could be under review - including the 
La Veta Redskins, Lamar Savages, Eaton 
Reds and Yuma Indians. 

“We have finally come to a point 
where American Indians are tired of 
constantly having this discussion about 
these offensive mascots,” Salazar said. 

In Salazar’s opinion, which is shared 
by most in Indian Country, there is no 
reason for a school in the 21st century 
to have the name Savages with an Indian 
mascot. Salazar’s bill would withhold a 
school’s state funding. The senator noted 
that the state forbids discrimination and 
shouldn’t fund schools that discriminate 
with offensive names. 

-Source: The Greeley Tribune 

Oneida Nation arts in the 
national spotlight 

ONEIDA, N.Y. — A recipient of 
more than $100,000 in grants from the 
National Endowment for The Arts over 
the past 20 years to help advance music, 
dance, painting, sewing, pottery and a 
long list of other arts programs, the Oneida 
Tribe of Indians’ Arts Program is the only 
Native American Tribal arts agency in the 
country. 

“They pass forward not only their 
traditions and their heritage, but it gives 
us all an opportunity to know better their 
cultural history,” NEA chairwoman Jane 
Chu said. 

Chu noted that the endowment 
requires a match of one to one, but 
matches usually are closer to $9 or $10 for 
every $1 contributed by the endowment. 
The agency provides grants in a variety of 
areas, including traditional and folk, she 
said. 

“The real purpose of the endowment 
is to make sure all Americans have an 
opportunity to engage in and participate in 
the arts because we’ve seen the benefits of 
that,” Chu said. “The arts are a powerful 
avenue to help us understand ourselves, 
to create an avenue of expression. There’s 
also an economic benefit, as well as 
benefits in human development.” 

Chu’s visit to Oneida included 
performances by the Oneida Hymn 
Singers and students from the Music 
from Our Culture program, who sang and 
performed traditional dances. 

The Oneida launched its arts program 
in 1994 and received an initial grant 
from the Wisconsin Arts Board in 1995, 
according to Nicolas Reynolds, chairman 
of the Oneida Arts Board, which oversees 
the Tribal arts program. 

Funding has been used to support 
pottery and basket weaving in a wide 
variety of classes from beginners to 
experts, he noted. One such effort brought 
the art of raised beadwork - in which 
several rows of tiny, translucent beads 
are sewn to create a three-dimensional 
appearance - to Wisconsin, Reynolds 


said. It had long been an Oneida tradition 
in New York, but was lost in Wisconsin 
until 1998 when the arts board brought in 
beading experts to teach local artists. 

-Source: GreenB ay Press Gazette. 

com 


Grizzly bears receive support 
from Shoshone 


CASPER, Wyo. — A unanimous 
resolution approved by the Eastern 
Shoshone Business Council and signed 
by Council Chairman Darwin St. Clair 
Jr. strongly opposes any future decision 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
to remove grizzly bears from the U.S. 
threatened species list. 

The resolution specifically states the 
Tribe won’t allow the state of Wyoming to 
“inflict its policies” on Eastern Shoshone 
Tribal lands. Tribal leaders rejected 
trophy hunting of wolves on Tribal lands, 
according to the resolution, “and we 
hold that same position in relation to the 
grizzly bear.” 

The Eastern Shoshone share central 
Wyoming ’s Wind River Indian Reservation 
with the Northern Arapaho Tribe. To date, 
the Northern Arapaho haven’t endorsed 
the Eastern Shoshone resolution or 
adopted a similar resolution. 

Northern Arapaho officials said 
their Tribe has no position on delisting 
grizzlies. 

Grizzly numbers in Montana, Idaho 
and Wyoming have been rebounding 
rapidly. In 2013, the Interagency Grizzly 
Bear Committee, a group of wildlife 
officials from various government 
agencies, suggested that federal protection 
for grizzlies could be lifted. Federal 
officials have said they have no timetable 
for removing grizzlies from federal 
protection. 

-Source: Casper (Wyo.) Star- 
Tribune 


Kiska: The Japanese occupation 
of an Alaska island 


KISKA, Alaska — Few Americans 
are aware that World War II engulfed 
the westernmost region of Alaska seven 
decades ago. The community of Dutch 
Harbor was bombed and two Aleutian 
Islands - Attu and Kiska - were occupied 
by Japan for more than a year. 

Even the fight to reclaim Attu, one 
of the bloodiest battles of the war and 
a pivotal victory in the Allied drive to 
end Japan’s designs on the Pacific, gets 
scant mention. Kiska, which Japanese 
troops evacuated on the eve of the Allied 
invasion, rarely warrants a footnote. 

While Kiska was eventually restored 
to U.S. control without resistance, it still 
bears the scars of war. This is all detailed 
in a new book by Canadian author 
Brendan Coyle - “Kiska: The Japanese 
Occupation of an Alaska Island” - which 
brings this all to light through an elegant 
mixture of narrative and photographs that 
document the island - then and now. 

“Kiska” opens with Coyle’s arrival 
on the island in 2009 as part of a two- 
man biological survey for a 50-day stay 
camped in Gertrude Cove, the location 
of the army base that Japan established 
during its occupation and a place beset by 
high winds and heavy rains. 

Besides electronic communications, 
the two had no human contacts other than 
each other. 

After a couple of brief chapters 
describing the island’s geography, plant 
and animal life and limited human 
history, Coyle goes exploring and finds 
numerous interesting relics left behind 
by the Japanese in their hasty evacuation. 
“Kiska,” Coyle says, “is unique among 
surviving World War II battlefields in that 
it remains relatively undisturbed. Public 
trespass, time, and nature have only 
slowly consumed the apparatus of war.” 

Signs of the bombing remain, with 
many craters left by the explosions now 
ponds supporting aquatic life. 

Equipment damaged by U.S. assaults 
is still littered about, and Coyle offers 
an abundance of photographs. Artillery 
and ammunition lie where they were 
abandoned, slowly rusting but largely 
intact. The decaying remains of similar 
implements he found as he traversed the 
island. Boots, ceramics, guns, cannons, 
carts and trucks remain where the 
Japanese left them. 

American airplanes shot down 
during bombing runs rest where they 
crashed. Telephone poles from abandoned 
communications links teeter sideways, 
awaiting their inevitable fall. Sluices 
disrupt streams where water was drawn 
for the occupying forces. 

Trenches, dugouts, bunkers and 
barracks are slowly being reclaimed 
by the soil. Old roadbeds cut across the 
landscape. Ships list and rust just offshore. 
It’s a world of ghosts, bearing witness to 
all-but-forgotten events that both parties 
to the conflict - long since reconciled and 
now close friends - have fortunately put 
behind them. 

-Source: Alaska Dispatch News 


- Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher 
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December 18 
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January 4 
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January 17 

RUSSELL PETERS 



January 23 
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KC& THE SUNSHINE 
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1 - 800 - 745-3000 

MYHRL.COM SEMI NOLEHARDROCKHOLLYWOOD.COM 



HOLLYWOOD, FL 
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Youth leaders invade Fort Lauderdale 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole and Miccosukee teens gather in a circle to discuss ways to make positive community changes during the National Youth Leadership Initiative 
leadership training held Oct. 24-26 in Fort Lauderdale. 



Eileen Soler 

John Kyle Osceola, a Seminole Tribe member and student at Miccosukee Indian School, raises his 
hand to answer important questions about volunteerism and community service during the recent 
National Youth Leadership Initiative leadership training. 


Apolonia Nunez 
on track to 
become youngest 
Seminole to earn 
associate degree 

BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

OKEECHOBEE — Most 15-year- 
olds are busy texting, hanging out with 
friends and anxiously awaiting their 
16th birthdays. Apolonia Nunez, known 
as Apple to friends and family, is no 
exception. She does all those things. 
Except, she is far from typical. 

Next May, Apolonia, the daughter 
of David and Anita Nunez, will likely 
become the youngest Tribal member 
to graduate with her associate of arts 
degree. She 
has been a full- 
time student at 
Indian River 
State College 
(IRSC) since 
August 2013. 

“It was 
one of the best 
decisions for 
my education,” 
she said. 

Apolonia, 
who grew up 
in Okeechobee, 
has always excelled academically - she 
tested at a gifted level, one point away 
from genius, in the second grade - but 
she struggled socially. She said being an 
introvert made socializing with kids her 
own age difficult. 

“I recognized she was so intelligent 
that it was bothering her socially,” her 
mother, Anita Nunez, said. “It made me 
feel nervous.” 

In a seven-year span, Apolonia 
switched schools 1 3 times in an effort to 
find the school that “clicked,” she said. 

It wasn’t until her mother suggested 
dual enrollment classes at IRSC during 
her ninth-grade year that it finally clicked. 

“The idea was crazy, so out of the 
ordinary,” Apolonia said. “It sounded so 
far-fetched.” 

Anita had tried to enroll her oldest 
daughter Alicia in the seventh grade but 
the Okeechobee school system didn’t 
allow it at the time. Only llth-graders 
were eligible to take college classes. But 
this time, Anita knew how to qualify her 
youngest daughter. 

In order for Apolonia to be eligible 
for dual enrollment at IRSC, she had to 
be home-schooled and had to pass the 
Postsecondary Education Readiness Test 
(PERT). 

Apolonia passed the reading and 
writing portion of the PERT with flying 
colors. Math, not one of her favorite 
subjects, posed a challenge. But Apolonia 
enlisted the help of tutors, studied hard 
and eventually passed math as well, 
making the start of her college career at 
14 one step closer to reality. 

Her mother helped with home 
schooling, narrowing down all the 
college classes that would count toward 
high school credits and associate degree 
credits. She also found a teacher to oversee 
Apolonia’s home-school curriculum and 
sign off on her classes upon completion. 

“I had a mother that believed in me 
more than I believed in myself,” Apolonia 
said. 

During her first semester at IRSC, 
Apolonia took five classes and was on 
campus three days a week. She said 
she finally felt at ease and enjoyed the 
challenges of college. 

Picking her own classes allowed 
Apolonia to have more flexibility with 
her curriculum. She has taken a culinary 
class, as well as oceanography. Along 
with fun and intellectual electives, she 
also balances her semesters with college 
freshman- and sophomore-level classes 
including English, critical thinking, life 
science and American history. 

Apolonia admitted she had to learn 
how to adjust to college classes. She said 
she wasn’t used to having a month to 
work on school projects. But she learned 
quickly why students receive extra time 
for certain assignments. 

“At first it caught me off guard,” she 
said. “I crammed my first essay the night 
before. I definitely learned my lesson on 
that. It really challenges your self-control 
and your self-discipline.” 

Since then, Apolonia has continued 
to excel in college and has learned to 
balance her schoolwork with everyday 
life. She pushed forward and is passing 
through high school requirements so she 
can concentrate on college. 

“My focus is not high school,” she 
said. “My A. A. and bachelor’s are my 
focus and everything else is just the 
building blocks for college.” 

Apolonia is a year ahead in high 
school and hopes to finish all her 
requirements this school year. 

+ See APOLONIA on page 4B 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Ancient 
Tribal drums mixed with cool hip-hop beats 
sounded a call for nearly 75 Indian Country 
youth Oct. 24-26 to the Sheraton Fort 
Lauderdale Beach Hotel. 

But the boom, boom, boom did not 
announce fun in the sun for the teens who 
traveled from as far as Oregon and as close 
as the Seminole Hollywood Reservation. 

The rhythmic beat signaled the start of 
the National Youth Leadership Initiative, 
a weekend of training workshops hosted 
by the United National Indian Tribal 
Youth (UNITY) and the U.S. Department 
of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. 

“The belief is that kids who run together 
will work together as adults in the future,” 
said Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
during opening remarks. “And if one Tribe 
moves forward, we all move forward.” 

Other Seminole VIPs - including 
Little Mr. Seminole Roberto Benard; Joel 
Frank, director of Government Relations 
& Initiatives; and Tribal elder Joe Osceola 
Sr., a deacon at Big Cypress New Testament 
Baptist Church - welcomed the group. 

“As long as someone is here to teach 
you, you must open your ears and open your 
eyes, learn what they say, take it home with 
you, share it with others and keep it in your 
heart always,” Osceola said. 

Teen representatives from more than a 
dozen Tribes then launched into 22 hours of 
leadership training that could enable them 
to help others face down common social 
problems, such as bullying, substance 
abuse, teen pregnancy and suicide. 

But first, they divided into groups 
to choose a specific issue that affects the 
community at large and create a project that 
could bring awareness to the concern. Issues 
included loss of language, unemployment 
and drug abuse. 

The teens, most of whom are members 
of Tribal youth councils, learned how to 
brainstorm ideas and then conduct “brain- 
mapping” to outline plans on paper. 

Step by step, they whittled lofty ideas 
into doable goals. 

A handful of young adults who are the 

“The belief is 
that kids who run 
together will work 
together as adults 
in the future. And 
if one Tribe moves 
forward, we all 

move forward.” 


BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students recently had the 
unique experience of seeing their own 
culture through the eyes of another Tribe, 
the Muckleshoot of Washington state. 

On Nov. 12, before attending the 
American Indian Science and Engineering 
Society conference in Orlando, 12 


recipients of UNITY’S 2014 inaugural “25 
Under 25 Native Youth Leadership Awards” 
served as mentors. 

Melea McGhee, of the Porch Creek 
Youth Council in Atmore, Alabama, said she 
and three other council members attended to 
“get information, soak it up to take it back 
and make the most helpful council program 
ever.” 

For Melea’s group, addressing loss of 
culture made sense. 

“It’s a no-brainer because no one 
knows your community better than you,” 
Melea said. 

Six Seminole Tribe members, five 
Miccosukee Tribe members and two Florida 
independent Native American teens also 
attended - nine of the attendees are students 
at Miccosukee Indian School in Trail. 

The Miccosukee school participants 
also chose to tackle loss of culture. They 
devised a plan of attack that could require an 
entire culture day made up of presentations, 
walks and cooking classes. 

Kaylene Osceola, of Trail, said 
language will play a big part in the culture 
day. 

“Sometimes kids are afraid to speak to 
our elders in our language because we don’t 
feel confident enough. But we just have to 
keep trying because that’s how we’ll learn 
from them,” Kaylene said. “Without the 
words and the elders we’ll lose our culture. 
We have to start off somewhere.” 

Kids received tips from UNITY 
members and directors for fundraising, 
advertising and media relations. Social 
networking factored high for keeping in 
touch and getting the word out. 


Muckleshoot high school students and their 
chaperones visited Brighton Reservation. 

After viewing the Red Bam, Florida 
Seminole Veterans Building and Lake 
Okeechobee, the Muckleshoot students 
joined in at the school’s culture camp. 
Together with PECS students, they cooked 
Indian dogs and carved soap while sharing 
stories about life and legends of their Tribes. 

“We carve Sasquatch and you carve 
alligators,” said Kenny Louie, 17. “We do 


“Everyone needs Facebook these days,” 
said Quenton Cypress, a 2014 Ahfachkee 
School graduate. 

Quenton, of Big Cypress, joined 
forces with Thomlynn Billie, Miss Florida 
Seminole Princess Brianna Nunez and 
several teens from the Cherokee and 
Mohawk youth councils to deal with 
unemployment. 


beadwork, make dmms from deer hide, and 
carve paddles from cedar and Douglas fir.” 

Boys from both Tribes compared the 
types of birds and trees on their reservations 
and discussed hunting. The conversation 
eventually moved to alligators, and the 
Muckleshoot boys found it hard to believe 
the Seminole kids actually wrestled them. 

Chickee building was another topic the 
local kids shared with visitors. 

“If you have a team of four or five 
people, you can get it done in a few days,” 
said Conner Thomas, 13. 

Helped by culture staff, Seminole and 
Muckleshoot girls kneaded frybread dough 
before wrapping it around hot dogs. The 
Muckleshoot girls had never before cooked 
over an open fire. 

“I think it’s really cool that we are 
using actual firewood instead of a stove,” 
said Karrena Heredia, 17. “I think I’ll show 
my mom this way to make frybread, with 
self-rising flour.” 

Although they don’t traditionally cook 
Indian dogs outside, the Muckleshoots 
enjoy the same treat at home and call them 
rez dogs. 

“We hope they learn about our culture,” 
said Emma Johns, PECS dean of students 
who organized the visit. “We’ve been to 
their reservation; now it’s an opportunity 
for them to see our Tribe.” 

The physical environments of the two 
Tribes vary drastically: rolling hills and 
salmon-filled rivers in Washington versus 
flat Florida scrub land and alligator- infested 
canals. 

The Muckleshoot students were eager 
to see an alligator in the wild, so a bus trip 
was organized to find the reptiles in their 


The team will Skype, Facebook and 
email through similar events that will 
include job fairs and a career shadowing 
program. 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, 
who served as a speaker during the event, 
advised teens to never stop networking. 

♦ See LEADERSHIP on page 3B 


natural habitat. They only saw two, an adult 
who quickly scurried from the bank into a 
tributary leading to Lake Okeechobee and 
a young gator in the shallows of the lake 
behind the Brighton Trading Post. 

Johns met Willard Bill Jr., Muckleshoot 
Tribal School dean of students, through her 
work with the National Indian Education 
Association when she served as director 
of the Education Department. Bill invited 
Tribal youth to join the Muckleshoot on a 
canoe journey in 2010. 

The department brought 14 students 
to Washington that summer, and the 
group spent a week on a canoe journey 
with Muckleshoot youth learning about 
Northwestern Tribal customs. 

This time, the Muckleshoots learned 
about Seminole culture. 

“We want to broaden their horizons so 
they can see what other reservations look 
like, how they are different and how they 
are alike,” Bill said. “Firsthand cultural 
activities is what we really want them to 
take away from the visit.” 

The two Tribes emphasize teaching 
native language to preserve it for future 
generations, creating traditional arts and 
crafts, taking care of the environment and 
participating in philanthropic endeavors in 
surrounding communities. 

The Seminole’s relationship with the 
Muckleshoot Tribe began in the 1980s when 
the Tribe, located about 30 miles south of 
Seattle, wanted to open a bingo hall. They 
couldn’t get a bank loan, so the Seminole 
Tribe stepped in and loaned them money to 
get started. 

♦ See CULTURE EXCHANGE on page 4B 



Beverly Bidney 

Muckleshoot student Natasha Underwood-Elkins, 16, left, gets some assistance making Indian 
dogs from Emma Fish, of the Culture Department, as PECS student Janessa Nunez, 12, watches. 



- Joe Frank, 
Big Cypress Board Rep. 


PECS, Muckleshoot Tribe share culture 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 
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Preschoolers celebrate spooktacular Halloween 



Beverly Bidney 





Family Fun Day pumpkin patch event Oct. 24. 


Beverly Bidney 


Betty Osceola, 1, decorates her first pumpkin at the Hollywood Preschool 


Beverly Bidney 

Jose Serrano holds his daughter Aries Serrano, 1, as they 
trick-or-treat with the Brighton Preschool Oct. 31. 


Beverly Bidney 

Little Rayelle Alvarado is a 
cheerful sight surrounded by 
sunflowers at the Hollywood 
Preschool trick-or-treat event 
Oct. 28. 


Beverly Bidney 

Daryn James, 3, creates a cheerful pumpkin at the Hollywood 
Preschool Family Fun Day pumpkin patch event. 


Beverly Bidney 

Escaped prisoner Miguel Estrada, 1, reaches for candy during the 
Brighton Preschool Halloween trick-or-treating event. 


Eileen Soler 

Orlando Chance Covarrubias and his father, Orlando Covarrubias, play a game of pinky monsters 
during the Big Cypress Preschool Halloween party. 


Eileen Soler 

Allekeao Billie doubles as Frankenstein 
and Cookie Monster Oct. 30 during the 
Big Cypress Preschool Halloween party. 


Eileen soler Dressed in their finest Halloween costumes, Hollywood preschoolers collect candy from Tribal department employees, who happily 

Joshua Billie runs first, followed by classmates, through a pumpkin patch maze during an Ahfachkee School dole it out to the adorable crowd at the annual trick-or-treat event. 

Preschool field trip to Flamingo Road Nursery’s Fall Harvest Festival in Davie. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
children play role in local art show 

Students’ pen-pal letters offer inspiration for Norwegian artist 



Eileen Soler 

Norwegian artist Inger Hansen joyfully shows pen-pal letters and drawings exchanged last year between 10 Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
children from teacher Traci Mendez’s class and 24 children from teacher Hilde Haakelien’s classroom in Norway. The art wall was recently on exhibit 
at Armory Art Center in West Palm Beach. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WEST PALM BEACH — Crayon 
drawings of chickees and crosses, baseballs 
and bobcats meshed with children’s 
musings for a wallboard collage at the 
Armory Art Center in West Palm Beach. 

The piece, created by Norwegian artist 
Inger Hansen, featured pen-pal letters and 
drawings exchanged last year between 
10 Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
children from teacher Traci Mendez’s 
class and 24 children from teacher Hilde 
Haakelien’s classroom in Norway. 

“It is a cross-cultural exchange. I 
visited and the children painted for me, but 
I was only a courier,” Hansen said. 

A former high school teacher and 
publishing house editor in Norway, Hansen 
was impressed with PECS students, 
teachers and principal Brian Greseth. 

Hansen’s project with PECS came at 
the end of several fortunate happenings. 

A snowbird who lives part-time in 
Naples, Hansen’s first encounter with a 
Native American came during a five-day 
painting marathon in 2010 at the Naples 
Philharmonic Center with renowned realist 
and New York Studio School of Drawing, 
Painting and Sculpture dean Graham 
Nickson. 

Hansen recalled that the man, who 
identified himself as Rob Roy, was an art 
model with very long black hair and a 
distinct way of speaking. 

“I was curious. I wondered if his 


“I can see the 
culture in the new 
generations. And I 
can see how activities 
of war have joyfully 
become about sport 
and competition.” 

- Inger Hansen, 
Norwegian artist 


manner was cultural or about the language 
somehow and then I wondered if Native 
American people ever become part of the 
American dream,” Hansen said. 

Her interest led to a mission to study 
and paint life in the Everglades, which 
shortly became learning all she could about 
the history and culture of the Seminole 
Tribe. She visited Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
attended cultural events open to the public, 
painted in the Grassy Waters Preserve and 
read books about the Tribe, including “A 
Seminole Legend” by Betty Mae Jumper 
and Patsy West. 

“Betty Mae Jumper wrote that if the 
trees could speak they would tell about her 
great-grandmother ... the Second Seminole 
War and how all the men were out hunting 


and the women and the children were 
captured,” Hansen said. “The water, 
the trees, the people - it is a story about 
survival, courage and love.” 

Strikingly positioned on six walls, 
Hansen’s works ranged from stark plein 
air black and white oils to brilliant green 
cypress islands and vibrant mixed media 
collages that employ recent photographs, 
headlines and stories from The Seminole 
Tribune. 

In an elongated, multi-image piece 
composed of 1 8 Seminole photos, the Red 
Barn and Seminole War re-enactments 
evolved into school and community scenes. 
The photos included Seminole royalty, 
soccer, stickball, cooking and archery. 
Underneath the images, Hansen offers 


miniature paintings like mirages of the 
photos. 

“I can see the culture in the new 
generations. And I can see how activities of 
war have joyfully become about sport and 
competition,” Hansen said. 

The children’s wall was innocent and 
carefree. 

PECS kids colored clan symbols, wrote 
poetry and boasted about their favorite 
sports teams - mostly the FSU Seminoles. 
Norwegian kids sent letters describing their 
homes, school and life. 

And it took very little time for Hansen 
to learn that principal Greseth is of 
Norwegian descent. 

“So, the world is small, after all,” 
Hansen said. 


Pop-up museum 
coming to Big 
Cypress, Hollywood 

STAFF REPORT 

The Dorothy Scott Osceola Memorial 
Library in Hollywood and the Willie Frank 
Library in Big Cypress will host a traveling 
exhibit about the transatlantic slave trade 
from Dec. 1-26. 

“Spirits of the Passage: Stories of the 
Transatlantic Slave Trade” was created for 
Florida libraries by the Mel Fisher Maritime 
Museum in Key West. The exhibit provides 
an overview of the economics of the slave 
trade and highlights the unique role Florida 
played during those years. 

The exhibit tells the story of the slave 
ship Henrietta Marie, which sank off the 
Florida Keys coast, and the story of the 
African Cemetery located in Key West. 
Panel topics include cultural diaspora, 
merchant or slave ship, piracy and slavery, 
and underwater archaeology. Each panel 
also includes the inspiring story of a Person 
of Note. 

Referred to as a pop-up museum, the 
temporary exhibit is a series of informative 
panels which are installed in a non- 
traditional space in an effort to reach new 
audiences. 


♦ LEADERSHIP 

From page IB 


He used the Seminole Tribe 
communities as an example for the 
importance of communications. 

“We are geographically disconnected 
but here we are with great need for 
understanding what is going on. We have 
to network because we are all one people. 
Let’s help each other ... let’s work together 
to be self-sustaining,” Rep. Osceola said. 

At the helm of the event were UNITY 
staff members led by executive director 
Mary Kim Titla. Based in Mesa, Arizona, 
UNITY was established with a small group 
of teens from Oklahoma City in 1976 but 
now makes up a network of 142 youth 
councils in 35 states and Canada. 

The UNITY mission? “To foster 
the spiritual, mental, physical and social 
development of American Indian and 
Alaska Native youth, and to help build 
a strong, unified and self-reliant Native 
America through involvement of its youth,” 
according to its website. 

“What it boils down to is having young 
people exposed to positive role models 
and positive energy so that they leave 
energized, encouraged, with a strong voice 
and knowing they have an important place 
in this world,” Titla said. 


GIVE YOUR 
A BREAK 

INTRODUCING HARD ROCK ENERGY 



#RockHarder 


Even 
a fish 
wouldn’t 
get 
caught 
if it 
kept 
its 
mouth 
shut 




Protect„yourself from 
making a mistake!JPHm 
Practice these simple phrases! 

“No, you can’t search my car.” 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 
“No, I don’t want to talk with you.” 
“Call my lawyer!” 

Call Guy Seligman 

954 - 760-7600 

24 hours a day 


The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 
Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988. 


We Value 
Veterans 

& your service to our country 

David C. Brown, MD and Associates 
proudly offer same day service. 



Eye Centers of Florida 


David C. Brown, M.D. and Associates • 12 Convenient Southwest Florida Locations 

239.939.3456 • www.ecof.com 








Emma Johns 

Newly inducted members of the Pemayetev Emahakv Charter School Safety Patrol pose for a picture Nov. 11 at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building 
in Brighton. Members are Myron Billie, Elle Thomas, Hyatt Pearce, Karey Gopher, LaShae King, Dwayne Billie, Mariah Billie, Giselle Micco, Winnie 
Gopher, Gabe Williams, Ramone Baker, Leilani Burton, Dalence Carrillo, Jahcole Arnold, Pherian Baker, Cheyenne Lara, Mariana Mora-Lara, Alliana 
Brady, Aleah Pritchard and Tafv Harris. 


♦ CULTURE EXCHANGE 


From page 1 B 


“Now we are a multibillion dollar 
corporation and one of the largest 
employers in the area,” Bill said. 

Today the Muckleshoot Tribe’s 
enterprises include the Muckleshoot 
Casino, Muckleshoot Bingo, Muckleshoot 
Seafood Products, the Muckleshoot 


Market and Deli, the Salish Tree Farm, 
the White River Amphitheatre, the Salish 
Lodge and Emerald Downs. Education is a 
top priority for the Tribe and revenue from 
their businesses fund the school and the 
Muckleshoot Tribal College. 

Johns was pleased with the outcome 
of the short visit. 

“Anytime we get Native American 
students from across the country together, 
it’s a real blessing,” she said. 


♦ APOLONIA 

From page 1 B 


If she does, she can graduate with 
her high school diploma and her associate 
degree in May. 

“Apple is one of a kind who is a good 
example of hard work and dedication,” said 
Higher Education coordinator Linda Iley. 
“She is definitely a pride of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida.” 


Following her associate degree, 
Apolonia plans to pursue a bachelor’s in 
criminal justice from IRSC. She hopes to 
transfer to the University of Florida to work 
on her master’s and prepare for law school 
with the hope of returning to the Tribe and 
working as a judge in its court system. 

“I’ll always be thankful for the Tribe 
because they are the reason I have this 
opportunity,” Apolonia said. “Now that 
they have the whole court system it honestly 
opens up a whole opportunity not only for 


me but any other Tribal member who wants 
to do something in criminal justice.” 

Apolonia encourages other Tribal 
students to take advantage of the education 
opportunities that the Tribe offers. 

“Even if you don’t excel at education, 
even if you don’t get straight A’s, it doesn’t 
mean you’re dumb,” she said. “It does not 
test your success rate and your ability to 
do things. If you just take it one day at a 
time and slowly knock things out, you’ll get 
closer and closer to your goal.” 
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New Safety Patrol inducted at PECS 


Beverly Bidney 

PECS culture teacher Johnny Jones gives a group of Muckleshoot boys a lesson in carving. It was 
the first time the boys had tried their hands at the craft, so like PECS kindergarten students, they 
began with a soft bar of soap. 


♦ LANGUAGE 


From page 1A 


PECS offers Creek classes to academic 
teachers and aides, who then use Creek 
commands in the classroom. 

Muscogee Creek is spoken by about 
5,000 people, a majority of whom live in 


Oklahoma. 

About 200 people speak Creek in 
Florida. 

In PECS’ request for recognition of 
Creek as a foreign language, the application 
noted that because no Muscogee Creek 
course exists in the CCD, the need to 
develop a new course code is both critical 
and urgent. 


A letter from Chairman James E. 
Billie urging the state to approve the 
language course was sent with the school’s 
application. 

He wrote: “As a parent of a student at 
the school I have witnessed the importance 
of language acquisition in the educational 
development of students attending the 
Charter School.” 


Beverly Bidney 

PECS sixth-grader Dalence Carrillo, 13, PECS dean of students Emma Johns and Muckleshoot 
Tribal School dean of students Willard Bill Jr. walk along the boardwalk with Muckleshoot 
students at Lake Okeechobee near Brighton during their visit Nov. 12. 
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February 6th r 2015 

at the Seminole Hard Rock Live 


Applications may be picked up at Tribal Offices 


attheMthAjujual 

Seminole TVibal 


2015 SEMINOLE TRIBAL FAIR 
Little Mr. & Miss. Seminole Contest 
Hard Rock LIVE 


Friday, February 6, 2015 
at 6:00 p.m. 


Contestant # 


Little Miss. Seminole Little Mr. Seminole (check one) 


Date: 


Reservation: 


Child’s Name: 
Enrollment #: 


Date of Birth 


Print Name of Parent or Legal Guardian (circle one) 


Parent/Guardian Signature: 


Cell#: 


Contestants must be an enrolled tribal member, between the ages of 5 - 7 years 
old by February 5, 2015 and reside in the state of Florida. NO EXCEPTIONS. 

Registration deadline is Monday, February 2, 2015 at 5:00pm. All 
contestants must be preregistered. There will be no applications taken on 
the day of contest. 

Confirm that your applications have been received by fax, email, Committee 
member, or walk-in to the Secretary’s office. Call Wanda Bowers at 
(954) 444-9827, fax (954) 967-3488, or email wbowers@semtribe.com. 

CONTACTS 

Hollywood - Wanda Bowers, (954) 444-9827 
Brighton - Charlottle Burgess, (863) 634-8924 
Brighton - Carla Gopher, 1-(813) 299-4071 
Ft. Pierce - Mary Stomboli, (772) 467-2454 
Big Cypress - Alice Billie, (954) 790-0237 
Trail Seminoles - Michael Cantu, (305) 553-8245 ext. 18702 
Immokalee - Crystal Salinas, (239) 867-5300 

Tampa - (8 1 3) 246-3 1 00 Vicky Aspey ext. 1 93 1 2 or Sunny Ploch ext. 1 9300 
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PECS October 
students of the month 


Academic, culture achievements 
of Charter School kids lauded 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary students of the month: Kieona Baker, Joleyne Nunez, Adarius Ford, Miley Jimmie, 
Malakai Garland, Keanu Bert, Neela Jones, Maylon Foster, Maricella Garcia, Summer Gopher, 
Keerian Jones, Jrayko Billie, Laci Prescott, Jace Brown, Peareetin Trammell, Lake Goodwin, 
Isaac Watford, Aleah Pritchard and Caleb Burton. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Daven Carrillo, Waylynn Bennett and Conner Thomas. 



Beverly Bidney 

Students proudly accept nine week awards from a medieval king, aka 
principal Brian Greseth, at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Fifth-grader Leilani Burton, 10, beams as she holds her nine week award at 
the PECS ceremony Oct. 31 in Brighton. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON 

Halloween held some real 
treats for Pemayetev Emahakv 
Charter School students who 
earned awards for nine weeks of 
jobs well done. Principal Brian 
Greseth, dressed in a medieval 
king costume, proudly shook 
students’ hands as they accepted 
their awards. The entire school 
staff dressed in medieval attire, 
which tied into the medieval 
theme of the school’s recent 
book fair. 


Beverly Bidney 

Principal Brian Greseth distributes nine week awards in Brighton. 
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FREE 30 minute consultation 
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Video Conference 
Available 


Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave., #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

(954)467-2946 


Palm Beach 
901 N. Olive Ave. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 

(561)746-7076 


Serving ALL Tribal communities! 


Criminal Defense Cases 
Drivers License Suspensions 
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Seal/Expunge Records 
Injunctions/Restraining Orders 
All Misdemeanor/Felony Cases 
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Fair Prices! 
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Auto Accidents 
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Traffic Infractions 

Bicycle Accidents 

Spinal Cord Injury 

Slip/Fall Accidents 
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Call AEF Schools 
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www.DontForgetThisSchool.com 
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Serving the Tri-County Area 
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Why Hire Us? Arrested? 


Former State Prosecutors 

Representing tribal members for over a decade 

Litigated thousands of criminal cases 

Available day and night 

Handling all state and federal cases 


Don't speak to anyone 
Do not argue with the police 
Write down specific details of the incident 
Request to speak with an attorney 

Call Hager & Schwartz , PA immediately 


-f HAGER 

SCHWARTZ 

PROTECTING YOUR RIGHTS. DEFENDING YOUR FREEDOM 


Martindale-Hubbell* 
Peer Review Rated 

For Ethical Standards and Legal Ability" 


Super Lawyers 


1-888-FL-NO-JAIL 

1-888-356-5245 


FLORIDA'S PREMIERE 

CRIMINAL DEFENSE TEAM 


John Hager is an amazing lawyer. My case was handled with care and professionalism, two terms that don't often appear in 
the same sentence when speaking of law & lawyers. The payment terms were adjusted so that the impossible was made 

possible. 5 stars here. 


★★★★★ 


can't begin to express how grateful I am that we hired Brett Schwartz. Brett worked through the night and never stopped 

working hard on our case. Not to mention, he was ALWAYS available. 


★★★★★ 


WM 


John Hager was amazing throughout the process of a case for one of my family members. He was very aggressive in 
pursuing all of the necessary evidence. Not only that, but he really showed that he cared. 




Mr. Schwartz was never too busy to take our calls and answer all of our questions. He guided me through the worst 
experience of my life and achieved the best outcome possible. Mr. Schwartz is a skilled and talented professional. 


★★★★★ 
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A Seminole faces FSU Seminoles 


Embry- Riddle standout De Forest Carter scores 16 points in loss 


Tribe’s rodeo 
competitors 
represent at INFR 



Photo courtesy of Mike Olivella/BaselineShots Photography 

Embry-Riddle point guard DeForest Carter controls the ball against Florida State during a preseason game Nov. 3 in Tallahassee. Carter scored a team- 
high 16 points in Embry-Riddle’s 95-73 loss. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

TALLAHASSEE — DeForest Carter 
grew up as a Florida State fan. He wanted 
to attend FSU. Even though his college 
path brought him to Daytona Beach, he has 
remained an FSU supporter. 

But for 40 minutes Nov. 3, Carter 
put aside his affection for FSU and did 
everything he could to beat their men’s 
basketball team, which proved to be a tall 
order. 

“Em guarding a guy 6-foot-8. I’m 6-1. 
They had three 7-footers,” Carter said after 
his Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 
team came up short in its upset bid against 
FSU in a preseason game at the Donald L. 
Tucker Civic Center in Tallahassee. 

Despite suffering a 95-73 loss, the 
game that featured a Seminole from Big 
Cypress versus the FSU Seminoles proved 
to be a memorable evening for Carter. 

“A dream come true. To play against 
them was pretty awesome,” said Carter, 
whose entourage in the stands included his 
mother, Myra Jumper; stepfather, Robert 
Hill; grandmother Mary Tigertail; aunt 
Renee Tigertail; and friends. 

David versus Goliath matchups are 
common in preseason college basketball. 
FSU, an Atlantic Coast Conference team 
whose schedule includes powerhouses Duke 
and North Carolina, was expected to cruise 
past Embry-Riddle, a National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA) team 
whose schedule includes tiny schools such 
as the University of Maine at Fort Kent and 
Alice Lloyd College in Kentucky. 

Embry-Riddle hung with FSU longer 
than expected and even led by six points 
with about seven minutes left in the first 
half. A surge by FSU gave the Seminoles a 
49-40 lead at halftime. 

“We were feeling pretty good, but then 
they went on a run,” Carter said. “They 
started to wear on us.” 

FSU didn’t relinquish its lead in 


the second half, but Carter finished with 
impressive numbers at both ends. The senior 
point guard picked up where he left off last 
season when he earned Honorable Mention 
NAIA All-American and First Team All- 
Sun Conference honors. 

He drained a team-high 16 points on 


a solid 6-for-8 performance from the floor, 
which included a pair of 3 -pointers. He 
dished out a game-high nine assists, four 
more than anyone else on the court, and he 
accounted for all four of his team’s steals, 
also a game-high. His five rebounds - 
including two on the offensive boards - tied 


for the team-high. 

Carter said he wasn’t surprised Embry- 
Riddle gave FSU a tougher game than most 
people expected. 

+ See CARTER on page 2C 


Neko Osceola enjoys the ride as Flanagan High 
football flourishes under former FSU Seminole 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PEMBROKE PINES — Neko 
Osceola is making the most out of his brief 
tenure with the Flanagan High football 
team. 

After three years at American Heritage 
School in Plantation, Neko switched to 
Flanagan for his senior season. He arrived 
just in time to be part of the most successful 
season in Flanagan’s history. As of mid- 
November, Flanagan was in the midst of 
its postseason, but the Falcons had already 
chalked up plenty of accomplishments, 
notably the program’s first undefeated 
regular season, first district championship 
and first playoff victory. 

“We’re trying to do a lot of good things 
around here,” said Flanagan coach Devin 
Bush. “We’re progressing and growing, 
trying to build a good program that we can 
nurture our kids and get them things they 


need to be successful, not only in football, 
but off the field as well.” 

Neko said the transition to a new school 
and new team has been smooth. 

“It’s been a fun experience. My 
teammates are cool. We all get along,” he 
said before a practice in early November. 
“It’s been a good year. I’m getting a lot 
more playing time over here.” 

When Neko joined Flanagan he 
figured he would continue playing his usual 
position at linebacker, but Bush - who 
was a strong safety on Florida State’s first 
national championship team in 1993 - had 
other plans for the 5-foot- 10, 220-pound 
transfer. 

“I switched him to the (defensive) 
line,” said Bush, who also won a Super 
Bowl with the St. Louis Rams. “He has 
a big strong body, wide shoulders, thick 
build, so I moved him to the defensive 
tackle/defensive end spot because we had a 
need there. He helped us fill that role. He 


has good strength to stop the run, so we like 
to use him a lot in running situations.” 

In addition to head coaching duties, 
Bush also handles defensive coordinator 
chores. Flanagan’s defense was tough 
to score against in the regular season. It 
allowed only 19 points during a five-game 
stretch against Boyd Anderson, Cypress 
Bay, McArthur, Everglades and Cooper 
City. 

“He’s very passionate about his 
defense. He knows a lot about football. He’s 
helped me a lot,” Neko said. 

In just his second year at the helm, 
Bush has shifted Flanagan’s program - 
which had never made the playoffs before 
he arrived - into another gear. Being a 
disciple of Bobby Bowden - major college 
football’s winningest coach of all-time - has 
its benefits, as Bush applies what he learned 
in Tallahassee to what he’s developing in 
Pembroke Pines. 

“Coach Bowden meant the world to 



Kevin Johnson 

Flanagan High senior Neko Osceola, center, listens to an assistant coach during a defense meeting on the sidelines Nov. 14. 



Kevin Johnson 

A former Florida State Seminole poses with a 
Seminole from the Hollywood Reservation Nov. 
5 as Flanagan High football coach Devin Bush, 
left, joins his senior defensive lineman Neko 
Osceola. Bush, who played on FSU’s national 
championship team in 1993, is in his second 
season as head coach at Flanagan, which went 
undefeated in the regular season and won its 
first district championship. 


me,” said Bush, whose son, Devin Jr., is 
a junior linebacker on Flanagan’s defense. 
“He taught us life skills; he taught us 
accountability. He made us follow a lot of 
rules so that we’d be used to following rules 
and that we wouldn’t make excuses for the 
things that we wanted to do; that we would 
just put effort into it and set our goals high. 
I’m so appreciative of Bowden and the 
program and what it’s done for me.” 

Neko hasn’t been a starter this season, 
but he sees playing time thanks in part to 
Bush’s defensive strategy of frequently 
rotating players in and out, something he 
said he learned while playing for Bowden. 

“I try to develop depth and rotate a lot 
of kids in so that we’re stronger as a team. In 
case we get an injury we have a kid that can 
step in and pick up instead of just playing 
one guy the whole time,” Bush said. 

Neko didn’t waste time opening some 
eyes. He made a solo sack against Stranahan 
early in the season that showed he could 
contribute on the line. 

“He came in and made some plays right 
away,” Bush said. “He has some ability and 
I saw that right away when he stepped on 
the field. I wish he was a junior.” 

Even though his career as a Flanagan 
football player is for only one season, Neko 
is grateful to Bush, for it was a memorable 
one. 

“It’s fun playing for coach Bush 
because he loves all the kids on the team,” 
Neko said. “He makes the practices fun; he 
makes the games fun. He’s got his serious 
times and he’s got his playful times.” 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


LAS VEGAS — Big venues, large 
crowds and national competitions don’t 
intimidate Dyami Nelson. In fact, the 
15 -year-old Seminole bull rider thrives in 
that environment. 

“It makes it more fun,” Dyami said a 
few days after he returned from the Indian 
National Finals Rodeo held from Nov. 
4-8 at the 4,600-seat South Point Arena & 
Equestrian Center in Las Vegas. 

The highlight of Dyami ’s trip out 
west was his second-place finish in the 
short go round on the final day. Other top 
performances from the Tribe included 
Trina Hipp, who finished sixth overall 
in ladies breakaway roping, and Naha 
Jumper, who finished eighth in tie-down 
roping. 

Dyami said he was the youngest rider 
in the short go bull riding, which featured 
13 competitors and plenty of angry bulls. 

Ten of the first 1 1 riders were sent to 
the dirt by bulls before the eight-second 
horn sounded. Dyami, the fourth rider 
out of the gate, was the only one who 
conquered a bull and reached the eight- 
second plateau. Later, Slick Phillips, of 
Porcupine, South Dakota, also stayed on 
for eight seconds. He and Dyami were the 
only two to do so. 

Dyami registered a score of 76 points 
in the short go which earned him $2,300 in 
prize money and he finished seventh in the 
overall competition, but it was the thrill of 
competing that he enjoyed the most. 

“It was cool. The adrenalin makes it 
fun,” said Dyami, whose mother, Danielle 
Howard, attended the competition. 

In the first three days at INFR, Dyami 
placed eighth with 66 points in round 2 
and was bucked off in two other rounds. 

Phillips captured the overall bull 
riding championship title; Dyami finished 
seventh. 

Dyami, an Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association champion, also competed in 
the junior bull riding division at INFR. 
His best showing was a tie for fourth in 
the first-round session. 

A few days after returning from 
Las Vegas, Dyami was back in South 
Florida preparing to hit the road again for 
competitions in Myakka City and Arcadia. 

Hipp, 28, made her seventh trip to 
INFR a memorable one. Her sixth-place 
overall finish was a career-best at INFR. 

+ See INFR on page 2C 


District titles for 
Seminole Tribe 
football players 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

Seminole football players helped 
their high school teams capture district 
championships this fall. 

Plantation’s American Heritage, 
which includes Big Cypress brothers 
Andre Jumper and Blevyns Jumper, 
won the Class 5A-District 16 title. The 
defending 5 A state champions finished 
the regular season with a 7-3 record and 
opened the playoffs Nov. 14 with a 51-0 
win against Immokalee in a regional 
quarterfinal. 

Andre, a senior linebacker/defensive 
end, notched three assisted tackles in his 
final regular season game at Heritage, a 
35-13 win against Lakeland-Kathleen on 
Nov. 7. He tied his season-high with seven 
tackles in the victory against Immokalee, 
giving him 50 for the season. Blevyns is 
a junior wide receiver/long snapper who 
is in his first season on Heritage’s varsity. 

Pembroke Pines’ Flanagan, which 
includes former Heritage player Neko 
Osceola, finished its regular season 
undefeated (10-0) and won the program’s 
first district championship by capturing 
the Class 8A-District 12 crown. 

Neko is in his first and last season 
playing for Flanagan, which cruised 
past Coral Springs, 49-28, in a regional 
quarterfinal. Neko, a senior lineman from 
the Hollywood Reservation, plays on a 
defense that held opponents to a total of 
66 points in the regular season. 

Oklahoma’s Class 4A only had two 
undefeated teams after the regular season 
and both squads have Seminoles on their 
rosters. 

Sophomore running back Jesse 
Sanchez and his younger brother Sammy 
Micco Sanchez, a freshman linebacker, 
helped Fort Gibson win the Class 
4A-District 4 title and finish the regular 

+ See DISTRICTS on page 2C 
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Indian National Finals Rodeo results 



Photo courtesy of Bates Photography 

Dyami Nelson, 15, competes in the Indian National Finals Rodeo bull riding division Nov. 5 in Las Vegas. 


ROUND 1 

Jacoby Johns, 10th, bareback riding, 65 points 
Trina Hipp, 13th, ladies breakaway roping, 4.80 
Ivan Bruised Head, 14th, tie-down roping, 14.09 
Dayne Johns, 16th, steer wrestling, 7.50 
Naha Jumper, 18th, tie-down roping, 16.30 
Leanna Billie, T17th, ladies breakaway roping, 
12.60 

Marilee Johns, 21st, ladies barrel racing, 17.01 
Brenda Youngblood, 23rd, ladies barrel racing, 
17.28 

Ivan Bruised Head, steer wrestling, NT 
Justin Gopher, team roping, NT 
Hilliard Gopher, team roping, NT 
Leanna Billie, team roping, NT 
Ivan Bruised Head, team roping, NT 
Dyami Nelson, bull riding, NS 

ROUND 2 

Naha Jumper, 6th, tie-down roping, 11.16 
Ivan Bruised Head, T7th, steer wrestling, 5.3 
Dyami Nelson, 8th, bull riding, 66 points 
Leanna Billie and Ivan Bruised Head, 1 5th, 
team roping, 12.20 

Justin Gopher and Hilliard Gopher, 1 8th, team 
roping, 14.14 


Marilee Johns, 25th, ladies barrel racing, 17.23 
Brenda Youngblood, 26th, ladies barrel racing, 
19.20 

Jacoby Johns, bareback riding, NS 
Dayne Johns, steer wrestling, NT 
Ivan Bruised Head, tie-down roping, NT 
Leanna Billie, ladies breakaway roping, NT 
Trina Hipp, ladies breakaway roping, NT 

ROUND 3 

Trina Hipp, 14th, ladies breakaway roping, 5.6 
Ivan Bruised Head, 12th, tie-down roping, 12.90 
Dayne Johns, 16th, steer wrestling, 8.8 
LeAnna Billie, T16th, ladies breakaway roping, 
12.5 

Naha Jumper, 19th, tie-down roping, 20.50 
Marilee Johns, 24th, ladies barrel racing, 16.79 
Brenda Youngblood, 28th, ladies barrel racing, 
17.12 

Jacoby Johns, bareback riding, NT 
Ivan Bruised Head, steer wrestling, NT 
LeAnna Billie/ Ivan Bruised Head, team roping, 
NT 

Justin Gopher/Hilliard Gopher, team roping, NT 
Dyami Nelson, bull riding, NT 


SHORT GO 

Dyami Nelson, 2nd, bull riding, 76 points 
Trina Hipp, 4th, ladies breakaway roping, 4.8 
Jacoby Johns, 6th, bareback riding, 7 1 points 
Naha Jumper, 12th, tie-down roping, 25.25 

JUNIOR/SENIOR 
ROUND 1 

Dyami Nelson, T4th, jr. bull riding, 66 points 
Daniel Rodriguez, 18th, jr. breakaway roping, 
20.35 

Cisco Rodriguez, jr. breakaway roping, NS 
Budah Jumper, jr. barrel racing, NS 
Dayra Koenes, jr. barrel racing, NS 
Norman Johns, sr. breakaway roping, NS 
Todd Pierce, jr. bull riding, NS 

ROUND 2 

Cisco Rodriguez, 11th, jr. breakaway roping, 
4.86 

Budha Jumper, 24th, jr. barrel racing, 17.37 
Dayra Koenes, 25th, jr. barrel racing, 17.38 
Norman Johns, sr. breakaway roping, NT 
Daniel Rodriguez, jr. breakaway roping, NT 
Todd Pierce, jr. bull riding, NT 
Dyami Nelson, jr. bull riding, NT 


+ INFR 

From page 1C 


“I look forward to it every year. It’s 
fun to go against hard competition,” said 
Hipp, of Brighton, who has been roping for 
about half her life. 

Hipp’s top performance came in the 
short go round in calf roping where she 
placed fourth. She said her time of 4.8 
seconds didn’t come close to her best time 
ever, but it still netted her nearly $ 1 , 200 . 

Jumper shined in tie-down roping ’s 


second round when he finished sixth out 
of 31 competitors. His time was 11.16. In 
August, Jumper and Justin Gopher teamed 
up to win EIRA’s team roping title. 

Other top performers from the nearly 
two dozen local competitors at INFR 
included EIRA bareback riding champion 
Jacoby Johns, who was sixth in short go, 
10 th in the first round and 12 th overall; 
EIRA calf roping champion Ivan Bruised 
Head, who tied for seventh in steer 
wrestling in round 2; and Cisco Rodriguez, 
who was 11th in a field of 32 in junior 
breakaway roping ’s round 2 . 


♦ DISTRICTS 

From page 1C 


season undefeated. Fort Gibson (11-0) 
defeated Cascia Hall, 39-21, in a first round 
playoff game Nov. 14. 

Jesse rushed for four touchdowns 
in the regular season on a potent offense 
that averaged 40 points per game. Sammy, 
who has also seen action carrying the ball 
but mostly plays defense, registered two 
tackles in a 42-7 win against Stillwell in 


the regular season finale. 

Curtis Osceola provided the spark in 
Anadarko’s final regular season game, a 
31-7 win against Weatherford on Nov. 7. 

Curtis, a sophomore wide receiver/ 
comerback, put the first points on the 
board when he returned an interception 
for a touchdown as Class 4A-District 1 
champion Anadarko capped an undefeated 
regular season. 

Anadarko, which won state titles in 
2011 and 2013, routed Tuttle, 47-7, in a 
first round playoff game Nov. 14. 



♦ CARTER 

From page 1C 


“We’re a good team, too,” he said, 
noting that this year’s returnees from last 
year’s 24-7 club include six seniors 
and the Sun Conference Freshman of 
the Year. “Most of the seniors, we’ve 
known each other for three-plus 
years. They’re like my other family.” 

Carter’s strong performance 
against FSU dismissed any concerns 
about how an off-season leg injury 
that kept him off the court for part of 
the summer would affect his game. 

He admitted he spent too much time 
on the couch while recovering and 
at one point weighed 250 pounds. 

But after returning to the court and 
to workouts, he shed more than 30 
pounds and started the season “in the 
best shape of my life.” 

“I’ve always been a big guard,” 
he said. “I feel like I’m lighter. I was 
able to stay up with some of (FSU’s) 
really quick guards.” 

The FSU game didn’t count in 
the standings, but it still meant a lot to 
Embry-Riddle as the Eagles prepared 
to embark on their regular season in 
the NAIA. 

“We lost by 20, but we put it all 
in perspective and take the positives 
out of it,” Carter said. 

Embry-Riddle took those 
positives and promptly started with 
a 4-0 record through mid-November. 
Carter scored 10 points and had five 
steals and four assists in a season- 
opening win against Sterling. In the 


next three games, he amassed 23 assists 
and 12 steals. 

As for Carter’s allegiance to the 
Seminoles in Tallahassee, the preseason 
game didn’t change a thing. 

“I’m still an FSU fan,” he said. 


Photo courtesy of Mike Olivella/BaselineShots Photography 

Embry-Riddle’s DeForest Carter, left, battles Florida 
State’s Aaron Thomas during a preseason game Nov. 
3 in Tallahassee. 
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♦ HOMECOMING 

From page 1A 


“Everyone was so nice. You could tell 
they accepted us as real Seminoles,” Nancy 
Motlow said. “It was an amazing experience.” 

Tribal member and FSU freshman wide 
receiver Justin Motlow, who is redshirting 
this season, didn’t play, but he cheered on his 
teammates from the sidelines as the Seminoles 
stretched their winning streak to 25. After a 
victory against Miami the following week, 
undefeated FSU reclaimed the top spot in the 
Associated Press and coaches polls. 

The Nunez princesses, Little Miss 
Seminole Madasyn Osceola and Little Mr. 
Seminole Roberto Benard were invited to 
attend events throughout homecoming week, 
including a parade luncheon at the alumni 
center, the pow-wow pep rally at the Civic 
Center, the alumni association’s homecoming 
awards breakfast, the alumni tailgate party 
in the president’s backyard and the big game 
itself. 

When they weren’t on the field waving to 
the crowd or fulfilling their duties with FSU 
royalty, the princesses and Little Mr. Seminole 
greeted guests and posed for pictures in the 
president’s suite at the stadium. 

“Homecoming is the highlight of 
every princess’s year,” said Wanda Bowers, 
chairwoman of the Princess Committee. 
“They all did really well.” 

During events, Seminole royalty 
represented the Tribe, charmed attendees 
and reveled in the festive homecoming 
atmosphere. It felt like a second home to 
Cheyenne. 

“It was cool because I felt so loved - 
everybody wanted me to be there,” she said. 
“It was an honor to meet the president and the 
homecoming court. Walking on the field for 
the crowning ceremony was great. I learned so 
much about Florida State; now I really want to 
go there.” 

Newly installed FSU president John 
Thrasher met the princesses and Tribal 
members and said he looks forward to 
continuing the school’s long-standing 
relationship with the Tribe. 

“We cherish and honor the relationship 
with the Seminoles and I will do everything 
to sustain it,” Thrasher said. “I plan to meet 
with Tribal leaders and ask them if there is 
anything they want. I would love to increase 
the Seminole student population. To sustain 
our relationship in a positive way is beneficial 
to the Seminole Tribe and to FSU.” 

The relationship has endured since 1947 
when the school chose Seminoles for the 
teams’ nickname. 

“They love us,” Bowers said. “We’re just 
as proud of FSU as they are of us and being 
able to use our name.” 


Beverly Bi( 

Little Miss Seminole Madasyn Osceola and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Cheyenne Nunez wave to the crowd of 82,325 
fans from the sideline at Doak Campbell Stadium at 
halftime during the FSU homecoming game. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez is interviewed by 
Tallahassee media during halftime of the FSU homecoming 
football game. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Osceola rides Renegade onto Bobby Bowden Field to plant the flaming 
spear and signal the start of the FSU homecoming football game. 


Beverly Bidney 

FSU President John Thrasher poses with Tribal royalty during an alumni association 
function Nov. 8. From left are Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez, Little Mr. 
Seminole Roberto Benard, Little Miss Seminole Madasyn Osceola and Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez. 


Beverly Bidney 

Wide receiver Justin Motlow greets fans as he runs out of the tunnel after the half at FSU’s homecoming 
game against Virginia Nov. 8. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez, left, and Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez wave to 
football fans at FSU’s Doak Campbell Stadium during halftime of the homecoming game. 


Beverly Bidney 

Little Miss Seminole Madasyn Osceola and Little Mr. Seminole Roberto Benard 
wave to the crowd at the FSU homecoming parade Nov. 7. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez greet 
guests in the president’s suite during the FSU versus Virginia homecoming game. 






Miss Florida Teen Jara Ann Courson waves to the crowd at the FSU 

Beverly Bidney homecoming parade. Bever| y Bidne y 

FSU marching band sousaphone players feel the beat Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez and Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez crown FSU’s 2014 homecoming 

when they aren’t playing during the homecoming princess and chief during halftime. 

parade. 
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RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Heck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PFO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE SPINAL exam 

1 & CONSULTATION 4 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) , 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

{Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND A Hi OTHER PERSON RESPONSiBlE FOR RHYME NT HAS A RK3MT TO REFUSE TO RAY. CANCEL PAYMENT. OH BE REIMBURSED FOR RAYMENT FOH ANY GTHEH SERVICE. EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT Of AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE- OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 



JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 

Modifications 

Appeals 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


Child Support 
(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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Skateboarders strut their stuff at AIAC competition 


BY KEVIN J OHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Skateboarders 
and their wheels concluded a busy day 
Nov. 8 in a competition that was part of 
the American Indian Arts Celebration. 
After participating in a rolling parade 
and a tour at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum in the morning, youngsters 
spent the afternoon tackling ramps at 
the Big Cypress skate park in front of 
about 30 spectators. 

Personnel from The Ramp 
Doctors and Jay Ramps served as 
judges. Caleb Billie finished first in 
the beginners category, and Anthony 
D’Agostino captured top honors in the 
advanced category. Alena Stockton 
won the design-a-deck contest. 



Kevin Johnson 

Tommi Stockton cruises along during a skateboard 
competition at the American Indian Arts Celebration. 




Kevin Johnson 

Nicholas Andrews, 10, reaches the top of a ramp during a skateboard competition Nov. 8 at the American Indian Arts 
Celebration on the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Kevin Johnson 

Kelsey Blumstein, 13, competes in the American 
Indian Arts Celebration skateboard competition. 


Kevin Johnson 

Zachariah Stockton goes airborne during the skateboard 
competition on Big Cypress Reservation. 


AIAC skateboard competition 
results (top 3): 

Beginners: 

1. Caleb Billie 

2. Kassim Stockton Jr. 

3. Nicholas Andrews 

Advanced: 

1. Anthony D’Agostino 

2. Alena Stockton 

3. Kelsey Effs 

Design-a-deck contest: 

1. Alena Stockton 

2. Jalycia Billie- Valdez 

3. Javian Cypress 


Kevin Johnson 

Liam Stockton, 2, skates among the big boys during a 
warm-up session. 


Make tracks to free or 
low-cost health insurance: 


Visit your Indian health 
program, go online to 

HealthCare.gov/tribal, 
or call 1-800-318-2596. 


Find health insurance in just a few easy steps. 


Enroll 


Health Insurance Marketplace 



Total ' Womens 


HLALI HCARI 


(?) 


OF SOUTH BROWARD 



Providing OB/GYN 
care to the Seminole 
community for over 
25 years... 



Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office 

3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 
Hollywood, FL 33021 
954.961.8303 
954.961.8307 


Pembroke Pines Office 

1761 NW 123 Avenue 
Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 
954.431.7000 
954.431.7699 


www.gynobob.com 

twhs3801@aol.com 
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Tents, Tables, and Chairs 
» Big Inventory of Mechanical Rides, 




Inflatables, Carnival Games and Much More! 
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Announcements 




In loving memory... 


10 / 7 / 66 - 8 / 6/14 

I n loving memory of a wonderful, 
loving, caring, supportive husband, 
father, grandfather, son, brother, 
uncle, cousin, nephew and friend: Raleigh 
Osceola. 

We are very saddened of your sudden 
departure. We made it through so many 
obstacles but faced with one we couldn’t 
overcome. It breaks my heart to think that 
you will not be here to see our children 
grow up, especially our granddaughter as 
her journey in life is only beginning. But 
God saw your work was done here on Earth 
and called you home. Though it seemed all 
too soon, we understand you had to go. We 
will miss your laughter, support, guidance 
and wisdom for the years ahead, especially 
for our children. You have taught them 
and guided them over the years; you have 
instilled values and knowledge that they can 
carry on and pass down to their children. 

Though the days have been hard to deal 
with not having you here and wish you were 
still here with us, we know you’re in a better 
place. You have left us with a lot of good 
memories that we will treasure. You will 
never be forgotten. We were very blessed to 
have had you in our lives. 



We miss you, love you, and you will 
forever be in our hearts. 

Love always, 

Your wife (Carol), Brad, Kaitlin, 
Brandi, Kalina, Klaressa and Joel 


W e the family of Raleigh 
Osceola would like to take 
this opportunity to say thank 
you to family, friends, Councilman Mondo 
Tiger, Board Rep. Steve Osceola, other 
Tribal departments, the individuals who 
brought the firewood and to the ladies 
who prepared the meals during our time of 
grief and hardship. We would also like to 


express our sincere appreciation to Pastor 
Salaw for officiating the funeral service, for 
your words of comfort and encouragement. 
Thank you again everyone for all your 
support, thoughts and prayers. You are all 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

The Osceola family 







SEMINOLE TRIBE 
OF FLORIDA 
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Tribal 
Community 
Development 1 



Please visit our website today 
: for updated project information 
on all of the reservations! 
www.tcdsemtri be.com 


II 


6365 Taft Street, Suite 3005 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
Tel: 800-683-780G 
954-985-2300x11349 
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SAVE THE DATE! 




1 5th Annual Rez Rally 






When: January 17th, 2015 
Where: Immokalee Reservation 


For more information contact: 

Kristi Hinote 954-985-2335 X11831 or Edna McDuffie 863-983-5798 



WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM 


Equipment for Sale 


Work Experience Program is a two year 

program designed to provide Seminole 
Tribal members with onsite job training, 

insight and integration of the working 
environment and the development of 

employability skills. 

Must be: 

• An enrolled member of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

• 18 years old 

• High school / GED graduate 

• Must pass background check and screening 


Education Department 

Tribal Professional 

development 


For more information contact: 
Christie Aivarez 
TPD Assistant 
(954) 989-6840 ext.70589 

M or/eyAmaro 
Tp D Program Coordinator 

954-989-6840 eXt.10501 

Luis Yeguez 
TPD Program Manager 
(239) 867-5303 ext.16446 


LAST SIX OF VIN# YEAR 


MAKE 


MODEL 


MILEAGE/ 

HRS 


CONDITION 


STARTING BID 
PRICE 


111004 


N/A 


JOHN DEERE MOWER 


GX345 


N/A 


GOOD 


$ 2 , 000.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed Assets Dept. 
954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 


< 

LU 


The Fundamentals 


SAT/ACE 


**£e&ommended for Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors** 

Friday, January 16th 6pm to 9pm 
Saturday, January 17th 9am to 2pm 

Brighton Veterans Sliding 


Lvi 































THRIFT ARELLA' S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www , thriftarellas . com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 




INTRODUCING... 


l*e«L 


The Human Resources 


Meals will 


To register cotitact: 
Brighton Education 
Department 
(863) 763-3572 


We have exciting news to share with all STUF employees! 

The HR intranet is specifically designed to serve as a one-stop-shop to address HR inquiries, 
access information, provide links to Benefits provider's websites, as well as the ability to access 
and complete HR forms online. 

Information provided on the HR intranet site will include: 


FREE! 


STOF Benefits Information & Employee Perks 

Payroll Forms 

The New Employee Handbook 

Internal Job Application and Job Postings 

Training Schedules 

Mobile Apps 


If you have any questions or feedback, please contact us at 954.967.3403. 
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roar for the Warriors 
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Traditions revived at 
Hollywood culture camp 
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Louise Gopher bestowed 
with FSU honorary degree 



Beverly Bidney 

Louise Gopher is congratulated by Florida State University President John Thrasher after receiving an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters 
degree and delivering the commencement speech to graduates Dec. 13 in Tallahassee. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Louise 
Gopher ended 2014 on a high note Dec. 
13 when she received an honorary Doctor 
of Humane Letters degree from Florida 
State University for her contributions to 
the school and to her Tribe. Gopher is the 


third Seminole Tribal member to receive 
the honor; Betty Mae Jumper received 
an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters 
degree in 1994 and Jim Shore received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 2005. 

The degrees honor individuals 
of outstanding achievement who 
have gained national or international 
recognition or who have made a 


significant scholarly, creative, public, 
business or humane contribution to the 
country or to FSU, according to the 
university. 

“Being classified in the same group 
as Betty Mae Jumper is a big honor,” said 
Gopher, 69. “I was there when both she 
and Jim Shore got theirs.” 

♦ See LOUISE GOPHER on page 5A 


Government programs, services to be assessed 


BY P ETER B . GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

During the next few months, 
professional strategists from the American 
Indian-owned Blue Stone Strategy Group 
will conduct a “Government Effectiveness 
Assessment to determine what services 
and programs are working effectively for 
our Tribal members,” wrote Chairman 
James E. Billie in a recent tribalwide letter 
that followed a Tribal Council decision to 
contract with Blue Stone. “This project 
will assist the Council to make informed 
decisions for our Tribe’s continued success 
in delivering quality services and resources 
to our members, now and for our future 
generations.” 

The effectiveness and quality of 


Seminole Tribal government programs 
and services will be measured against 
both Tribal members’ and employees’ 
perspectives. 

“We want to hear from everybody, 
from the Tribal member to the employee 
on the front lines to the Tribal executive 
directors,” said Blue Stone national project 
manager William Moon. “If you look at the 
Tribe as a business, the Tribal members are 
the consumers and the Tribal government 
employees deliver the services and 
resources. Opinions, ideas, information 
from both perspectives are valuable in 
developing a forward-looking Seminole 
solution.” 

Blue Stone, based in Irvine, California, 
affords consulting services to Tribal 
communities, specializing in economic, 


leadership and Tribal governance 
development. 

Blue Stone aims to protect Tribal 
sovereignty and build strong economies, 
according to the company’s website, www. 
BlueStoneStrategy.com. The company 
promises an objective process, complete 
Tribal member and employee participant 
confidentiality, and a commitment to Indian 
Country, said Michelle Schenandoah 
(Oneida), a senior strategist who will serve 
as project manager. 

“The input from Tribal members is the 
key part of this project. We want to hear 
from as many Seminoles as possible,” 
Schenandoah said. 


♦ See BLUE STONE on page 6A 


Distinction sought 
for Sam Jones Trail 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

DEVIL’S GARDEN — James E. Billie 
said he thinks about Seminole war leader 
Abiaki every time he drives on or flies over 
rural County Road 833, as it rolls directly 
north from the Big Cypress Reservation. 

The Seminole Chairman has long 
championed the exploits and memory of 
Abiaki, who was also known by the names 
Sam Jones and The Devil. 

Chairman Billie said he can look out at 
the miles of pasture and prairie between the 
reservation proper and State Road 80 just 
west of Clewiston and see Abiaki leading 
Florida Indians though a maze of palmetto 
patch and jungle, in and out of the cypress 
swamps. For days and days they darted 
from shadow to shadow, eyes looking back 
over shoulders, covering their tracks, the 
Chairman muses, dozens of Seminoles 
hurrying deeper into the safety of the thick 
Florida outback, far from the U.S. soldiers 
and the war they were waging on the 
Seminoles. 


“Every time I think the same thought,” 
he said. “For years I’ve thought that road 
should be named after ol’ Sam Jones.” 

It just might happen. 

Under the direction of Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum director Paul Backhouse, the 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO) 
has assembled research proving CR 833 
follows, almost exactly, the final leg of the 
mid- 1800s trail blazed by Abiaki - from 
today’s SR 80 just west of Clewiston to Big 
Cypress. 

Though the entire trail began in the 
Immokalee area, curved north around 
LaBelle and then directly south from 
present-day SR 80, the last 20-mile section 
“deserves to be named for Sam Jones,” said 
David Brownell, a THPO research assistant. 
Brownell, along with chief data analyst Juan 
Cancel, has prepared maps and a narrative 
on the topic that will soon be delivered to 
the Florida Department of Transportation 
(FDOT) with the Chairman’s request to 
rename the highway in honor of Abiaki. 

♦ See SAM JONES on page 7A 


To South Dakota, 
with loving care 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — It didn’t take a jolly 
old man and a red-nosed reindeer to deliver 
tons of comfort just in time for Christmas to 
some of the poorest communities in Indian 
Country. 

Wheeling in a 24-foot Ryder truck filled 
to the brim, Christopher 
Billie and Obadiah 
Osceola, of Hollywood, 
braved chilly winter ^ 
temperatures and a little 
snowfall to transport 
clothing, shoes, 

blankets and toys to five 
communities on two 
reservations “out West” 
where money is scarce 
and need is great. 

“We are so 
fortunate to have 
what we have. It’s 
compassion and caring; 
that’s what we do as 
Natives, from one 
Native to another,” 

Billie said. 

The driving duo 
left Dec. 12 from 
Hollywood Reservation 
for the 2,150-mile trek to Rapid City, South 
Dakota where they met Seminole Tribal 
member Bobbie “BJ” Billie, who lives 
in the area while attending Oglala Lakota 
College about 80 miles southeast. 

On Dec. 14, the group began dropping 
off goods in Red Scaffold then moved on to 


Dupree and Cherry Creek, all communities 
on the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation 
in South Dakota. The humanitarian effort 
ended in Red Shirt in the Pine Ridge District 
further north. BJ Billie said Christopher 
Billie and Osceola were assisted on the 
journey by two of her close friends, Josh 
Washington and Marcus Swallow, of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe. 

The goods were 
donated in recent 
weeks to the Native 
Relief Foundation, a 
charity organization 
created by Seminole 
Tribe members to help 
alleviate desperate 
poverty in some of the 
most remote and tiniest 
communities. 

Gloria Wilson, 
the organization’s 
spokeswoman, said 
a handful of friends 
were provoked into 
humanitarian action 
in 2011 after seeing a 
television news report 
about the destitution 
suffered by the residents 
of Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota. 

“We were watching at home, not 
knowing the others were watching, too, and 
then we called each other saying, ‘Did you 
see that, did you see it?’ We decided we had 
to do something about it,” Wilson said. 

♦ See NATIVE RELIEF on page 4A 


It’s compassion 
and caring; 
that’s what we 
do as Natives, 
from one Native 
to another.” 

- Christopher Billie, 
Hollywood Reservation 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe members and friends from the grassroots charity group Native Relief Foundation 
sort and pack thousands of pounds of donated clothing, shoes, blankets, toys and baby care items 
for shipping to poor and isolated reservation communities in the Great Plains. 
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Seminole Tribe celebrates Thanksgiving. 
See pages 10 and 11A for photos. 
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Editorial 


Soldiers called him ‘Devil’ 


‘We are blessed 
and thankful’ 


Tony Sanchez Jr. 


A s another holiday season 
approaches and another year 
begins, we are proud of our 
accomplishments and the direction we 
are headed toward. We are blessed and 
thankful for all the opportunities that have 
been presented to us. We all have worked 
tirelessly throughout the year. Sometimes 
we get so busy with our work schedule and 
in life that we forget about enjoying life, 
so it’s nice to take the time to relax and 
cherish this holiday season with our family 


and friends; come 
January we will be 
right back working 
diligently. 

I wish you all 
a safe, wonderful, 
holiday season and 
a Happy New Year! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez 
Jr. is President of 
the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. 


Merry Christmas! 


• James E. Billie 

T o whoever reads this: 

My first recollection of what 
I thought Christmas was all about 
was all about this fat, old, gray-headed guy 
yelling out, “Ho! Ho! Ho!” He came into 
our church with a big black bag full of 
candy, oranges, socks, soap and toys.* 

He scared me so bad I crawled under 
my Grandmother’s long Seminole dress. I 
didn’t come out of there until this fat guy 
left! 


As time went on, I got used to him and 
started looking forward to seeing Santa 
Claus. I thought then that Santa Claus was 
Christmas. Now I know that it’s our Savior 
Jesus Christ’s birthday. 

As you enjoy your holidays, keep 
Christ in your hearts. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

* That was 67 years ago! 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Guest Editorial: 
The new Immokalee 


• James E. Billie 

T hat ol’ Devil, the soldiers called 
him. It was almost a romantic 
term. You know: “That oT Devil 
escaped us again!” More and more as time 
went on, the word Devil was also put on 
the haunts of the Seminole medicine man 
Abiaki (aka Sam Jones). More than 150 
years later, there is an area, between the 
Big Cypress Seminole Reservation and 
State Road 80, still called Devil’s Garden 
to this day. 

Sugarcane, citrus groves, fields of 
tomatoes, bell peppers, potatoes and 
cabbage and cattle ranches stretch mile after 
mile as County Road 833 slices through 
Devil’s Garden. Millions and millions of 
dollars have been made in this area, but I’ll 
bet very few of those ranchers and farmers 
have any idea about the history of that 
name. There is no mention anywhere about 
the man the soldiers called The Devil. 

Sam Jones started it all back in the 
1800s when he and his followers planted 
bananas, pumpkins, com, sweet potatoes 
and other vegetables on fertile hammocks 
in this area. U.S. soldiers were on a mission 
to capture these Seminoles, and almost did. 
Surprised by the soldiers, the Seminoles 
ran off into the swamps, leaving their 
gardening tools behind. History tells us that 
one soldier, looking at the scene, declared, 
“This must be The Devil’s Garden.” 

You might say Abiaki brought that 
nickname upon himself. I’m not sure the 
soldiers really knew what he looked like. 
There are stories of him walking right into 
the forts to sell fish directly to the soldiers. 
He’d walk around and see where everything 
was and then get his band together to attack 
the same fort that night. The legend grew 
and so did the name. The soldiers knew The 
Devil was in his Garden, but they could 
never find him. 

Something about that place, Devil’s 
Garden, always haunted me. It was 
something I figured I should know about, 
but I never could put my finger on what it 
was. When I was 6 or 7 years old, my clan 
uncle Morgan Smith fabricated a story to 
scare me. He came up with the idea that 
there was a big oT Devil out there that was 
just a big oT head. And he said there were 
eyes and heads bouncing all over the fields. 

At night he would point the eyes out 
to me and sure enough there they were. 
They would stare at me and start moving 
all around. I had no idea what it was, but it 
scared the shenanigans out of me. I didn’t 
realize those were deer or cows walking 
around. I guess my uncle was scaring me 
so I wouldn’t go wandering off and get lost 
out there. 


Back then there was no road like 
the present day, just a dirt path. As time 
progressed the county started roadwork 
there for County Road 833, but still when 
you drove that road you had to have planks 
with you - planks to lay down to drive over 
the holes in the road. 

Still, I wondered. The ’50s, the ’60s 
came and went, then in the ’70s I met a 
young lady named Patsy West. She was a 
historian who became friends with us at 
the Okalee Indian Village in Hollywood. 
We were talking one day, and the subject of 
Devil’s Garden came up. I asked her how 
that area got that name. She told me the 
story of Abiaki and how he was also known 
as Sam Jones, The Devil and The Rascal. 

I was not familiar with Abiaki. We 
have a word A-bee-ka , which means “one 
who leads, is up front.” We use the word 
Shu-loop-la-pe-thee (soul with horns) in 
place of Devil, but no Seminole ever called 
Sam Jones by that nickname. He was said to 
be older looking, even when he was young. 
Quiet and friendly. He mingled around 
with the white people and was friends with 
them until some idiot started a war. (A lot 
of people, white and Indian, were starving 
to death in those days. It is said that they 
started the war so they could get rations.) 

According to Patsy West, it is a 
historical fact that Sam Jones always 
evaded the soldiers and got away even 
when they had him cornered. Pretty soon 
I came to realize why the Seminoles were 
in South Florida. Eight clans followed Sam 
Jones down here to escape the soldiers. 
Bird, Wind, Panther, Snake, Bear, Frog, 
Deer and Otter. Not all the clans followed 
Abiaki. Many were taken to Oklahoma. 
Raccoon, Sweet Potato, Long Hair Clan, 
none of them exist here anymore. 

With that knowledge I started recalling 
a time when Florida maps in the ’50s and 
’60s still listed a place called Sam Jones 
Old Town. When I was a kid in my teenage 
years, tourists would come to Big Cypress 
asking, “Where is Sam Jones Old Town?” 
and I didn’t know what they were talking 
about. Now I do. That area was east of the 
Big Cypress Reservation by 2 miles. It was 
a large pine tree stand with palmettos all 
around, U.S. Sugar or someone plowed it 
all up and now, where Sam used to live is 
nothing but hundreds of acres of orange 
groves. 

When they were first plowing up the 
ground some anonymous caller told me 
there were bones being dug up. I didn’t 
follow up the call, but I wish I had. Those 
could have been Old Sam Jones’ bones. 

In fact, one day a man came walking 
into my camp in Big Cypress, carrying a 


box. Inside was 
a skull. It looked 
like it came out 
of a museum the 
way it was cut and 
numbered. He said 
it was Sam Jones. 

He said it had been 
sitting in a museum 
and he took it to 
bring back to Big 
Cypress. We took 
the skull to a place 
where it was said Sam Jones had a camp 
and buried it. 

There is an old Seminole saying: You 
do not repeat the name of the deceased. If 
you refer to a deceased person you always 
do it in the third person: the father of James 
Billie, the mother of James Billie. But you 
never let the name of the person who died 
pass your lips. Sam Jones was a victim of 
that tradition. Maybe that is why he was 
never mentioned in our Tribe, or in the 
history passed down. 

Today that tradition has passed by. I 
hope no bad luck will come on me but my 
curiosity just got the best of me. I want the 
world to know about Sam Jones. I prefer 
Sam Jones over the many great leaders of 
our Tribe and the reason was that he lived 
and died in the country he loved and never 
surrendered. 

Most Tribal members have only 
recently started hearing about Sam Jones. 
The younger generations are starting to 
teach their kids about Sam Jones, shedding 
light on the man and what he did for our 
Tribe. 

Eventually, I had a statue made of what 
we thought Sam Jones may have looked 
like with the eight clans around him; then 
we made a 60-foot mound in the middle of 
Billie Swamp Safari in Big Cypress topped 
by the statue made by sculptor Brad Cooley. 
I’m not sure the leaders of that time, the 
Tribal Council, had any idea about this man 
and why the statue was made. 

The statue overlooks the haunts of Sam 
Jones and the territory known as Devil’s 
Garden, as well as the path he blazed for 
those eight clans of Indians to escape 
deportation. The asphalt of County Road 
833 is laid almost exactly on Sam’s Trail. 
It would only be fitting for the Florida 
Department of Transportation to honor 
Sam Jones by renaming the road that cuts 
right through Devil’s Garden. 

Sam Jones Trail. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


• Naples Daily News 

I mmokalee has taken its lumps 
through the years as one misfortune 
or another cast the community into 
a negative spotlight. 

But have you heard about what’s 
happening in Immokalee lately? 

It’s encouraging to see one 
announcement after another about big plans 
that could sustain Immokalee, a community 
that for a long time rose or fell on the 
success of its seasonal crops. 

While job-creating construction is part 
of the picture, one of the emerging trends 
that’s most exciting isn’t taking shape with 
concrete blocks and trusses. 

As documented this summer by Daily 
News reporter Maria Perez, young adults 
who came from field labor or blue-collar 
families are returning to Immokalee with 
degrees and specialized training to pursue 
their adult lives where they were raised. The 
draw of professionals with degrees back to 
their hometown can help lead the way long- 
term in reducing Immokalee ’s poverty, with 
about 4 of 10 residents living below the 
poverty line. 

2000 census data showed that 3.8 
percent of Immokalee residents 25 and older 
had an associate, bachelor’s, graduate or 
professional degree. That rose to 6. 1 percent 
for 2008-12, based on updated census data. 

Enterprising students still in town also 
are helping people get a taste, in both the 
literal and figurative sense, of what the 
Immokalee community can offer. 

A group of Immokalee High School 
students tinkered with their grandmas’ 
recipes to develop a line of food products 
with a taste of Immokalee. So far they 
have a spice mix, a fire roasted tomato 
and jalapeno sauce, orange zest chocolate 
chip cookies and an idea for an Immokalee 
hamburger. They recently debuted two of 
their products at Wynn’s Market in Naples. 

Not coincidentally, the theme of this 
year’s Immokalee Foundation event was 
Hope Grows, and sponsors say it set a 
fundraising record with more than $2 
million in donations. Students who have 
emerged from poverty to pursue their own 
careers are helping give hope to today’s 
students assisted by the foundation. 

Yet other forms of excitement planned 
for Immokalee keep its agricultural and 


ranching roots in place. The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida plans to host a rodeo in 
late January. Fire Chief Paul Anderson, 
who is leading an Immokalee Fire Control 
District that is making strides to emerge 
from near-bankruptcy five years ago, 
planted the idea. He hopes it will help the 
district identify more volunteer firefighters. 
Under Anderson, the district has seen its fire 
insurance rating improve and is working 
toward catching up on building inspections 
that fell by the wayside with its budget crisis 
during the Great Recession. 

About six months ago, years of 
planning by the Immokalee Community 
Redevelopment Agency (CRA) came to 
fruition with a nearly $1 million public 
plaza and park at First and Main streets. 
The gathering spot has wood benches and a 
landscaped area next to a band shell. 

Another initiative in the works involving 
the CRA is a plan with the Safe & Healthy 
Children’s Coalition of Collier County and 
other organizations for Immokalee Ciclovia 
early next year. The event would feature 
families coming together weekly to walk, 
run and cycle the streets of Immokalee. 

Meanwhile, the Seminole Tribe is 
helping direct the community forward. Part 
of the vision is a new four-story hotel on the 
site of the Seminole Casino Immokalee. 

Other plans for major new projects 
emerged this year, including a Walmart at 
Westclox Road and North 15th Street that 
will add jobs and eliminate long trips for 
those in town needing to get to a discount 
outlet, now dozens of miles away. 

A mile or so from the Walmart site, 
the nonprofit Rural Neighborhoods plans 
to add a housing complex near Westclox 
and Carson roads that would be rented to 
low-income families. It would be the first 
such new development to break ground in 
four years. Organizers see it as a chance to 
further revitalize the area. 

Revitalization: There’s a lot of that 
these days in Immokalee. Sure, there’s still 
much to be done, and the idea of a business 
incubator percolating might further help the 
town. 

Have you heard about what’s happening 
in Immokalee lately? 

This editorial originally appeared in 
the Naples Daily News on Nov. 29, 2014 
and was reprinted with permission. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Pictured is County Road 833, just south of its beginning at State Road 80. Before the power lines to the east, the canal to the west and miles of cattle 
range and prairie, this was all Florida jungle. The Seminole war leader Abiaki (Sam Jones) blazed a trail through here all the way to Big Cypress, 
where he led dozens of unconquered Seminole Indians to safe hiding places from U.S. soldiers. Their descendants are the Florida Seminole and 
Miccosukee Indians of today. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Alice Osceola helps her daughter Eliza Osceola Thomas, 5, make frybread Dec. 6 as her youngest daughter Cataleya Thomas, 2, watches at the 
Hollywood community culture lunch. 


Traditions revived at Hollywood 
community culture camp 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Novice chefs 
tested their skills by cooking a traditional 
Seminole meal with a modern twist Dec. 
6 under the Hollywood culture camp 
chickees. 

Bobby Frank, Hollywood community 
culture center manager, said the event was 
for learning and socializing. 

“By the end of the day, the new ones 
were helping each other,” he said. “That’s 
what it’s all about.” 

About a dozen children and young 
adults learned to cook over an open fire and 
to make Indian burgers and Indian dogs. 
They crowded around long work tables 
under the cooking chickee and determined 
the right proportion of flour to water for the 
perfect frybread. Helpers, including Kurya 
Kippenberger, taught the basics. 

“The biggest challenge is learning how 
to cook around the fire without burning 
yourself,” she said. 

Young adults Krystle Young and 
Lacey Jordan cooked Indian burgers for the 
first time. Lacey was so pleased with her 
creation, she took a cellphone photo of it 
cooking on the fire. 

“It feels awesome,” Lacey said. “I 
always love to eat them, so I knew I’d have 
to learn to make them eventually.” 

Several children learned firsthand 


from the adults in their lives. Valerie Frank 
taught her daughter Jewel Frank, 10, and 
told her they weren’t leaving until she 
made one herself. It took several tries, but 
Jewel eventually succeeded and created a 
delicious hybrid: the Indian burger dog. 

“I kept putting holes in it, so I had to 
start over,” Jewel said. “I kept trying until 
I got it right. It tastes good, and I’m proud 
that I learned how to make it.” 

Colton Vazquez, 16, was determined 
to make an Indian burger, while Anthony 
Doctor, 11, spent his time tending the fire 
under the watchful eyes of Frank. He added 
wood to the fire as needed. 

“You have to find the white spots and 
put the new wood there so the fire will 
be hotter,” Anthony said. “Bobby taught 
me how to do it; Morgan [Frank], too. I 
watched them so now I know how to do it. 
It feels good, but it’s hot.” 

Bonnie Williams, community culture 
program specialist, pointed out how 
Seminole ancestors cooked over an open 
fire every day for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner, but some of the finer points about 
traditional cooking were learned the hard 
way. 

“The lesson of the day was to stay away 
from the smoke,” Lacey said. “It keeps 
shifting and my eyes are really watering.” 

Allison Osceola, who helped her 
nephew Louis Billie, 7, knead dough for the 
first time, enjoyed the experience. 


“I was glad to see everyone come out 
and try,” she said. “They enjoyed learning 
and that’s a good kind of learning.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Kurya Kippenberger teaches her little brother 
Dante Kippenberger, 5, how to knead dough. 


Bug Out Car Wash aims for dirt-free drive 


BY_EILEEN_SOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — What began with 
a bucket and hope has become a growing 
business of soap. 

Brian Billie and best friend Mark 
Furlonge, co-owners of Bug Out Car Wash 
based in Big Cypress, say the business they 
founded just one year ago is successfully 
blossoming thanks to the semiannual, super 
pesky lovebug. 

“I think we’re the only people on Earth 


who love the lovebug. We call them ‘money 
in the bank,”’ Billie said. 

But the buddies who call themselves 
brothers were not always so cheerful. 
The operation was born from desperation 
when Furlonge was suddenly laid off from 
a management position in the car rental 
business and Billie was battling legal woes. 

During a visit to Furlonge ’s Fort 
Lauderdale apartment to repay a $20 debt, 
Billie was alarmed when he saw no food 
in the refrigerator and Furlonge “losing his 
mind” because he could not pay his rent, car 


payment or utilities. 

With Billie’s endorsement, after being 
taken in as family by Billie’s mother, 
Patsy Billie, Furlonge drove to Sadie’s 
at Big Cypress Landing general store and 
restaurant “with a bucket and hope” and 
began washing cars, coincidentally in the 
height of lovebug season. 

“We got slammed with customers who 
needed the bugs out. Then people came 
back asking if I could wash their cars all the 
time - hence Bug Out Car Wash,” Furlonge 
said. 

Meanwhile, while Furlonge helped 
Billie through several serious health and 
legal issues, Billie sponsored Furlonge, 
a transplant from Trinidad, to become a 
citizen of the United States and apply for a 
small business loan. 

Now, the company boasts 32 regular 
individual customers and three corporate 
accounts. Two pressure cleaners, a large 
supply of cleaning agents, a transport trailer 
and a work tent have been added to the 
company assets and the business loan is 
fully paid off. 

With help from friend Erica Zpringer, 
who is a photography student at the Art 
Institute of Fort Lauderdale, the company 
has a Facebook page and website and 
recently launched a Bug Out Car Wash 
clothing line much in the wearable gear style 
of popular television shows “Overhaulin,”’ 
“Fast N’ Loud” and “Counting Cars.” 

The company slogan is, “We get the 
bugs out before you bug out!” 

“I never thought things would be good 
so soon. I believed it would happen in the 
future - much later future,” Billie said. 

The company took off quickly but the 
friendship is more than a decade old. 

+ See BUG OUT on page 6A 



Eileen Soler 

Mark Furlonge, left, and Brian Billie, co-owners of Bug Our Car Wash in Big Cypress, are armed with 
tools of the trade. The company offers car wash and detail services to the Big Cypress community 
and hopes to expand soon to Immokalee and Hollywood. 


Restored 1950s film rekindles 
concerns, reignites art form 


BY EILEEN j>0LER 

Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

question whether art imitates life or life 
imitates art went unanswered in Fort 
Lauderdale at a screening of a 1958 film 
that provides a 12-hour, neo-realistic view 
of young Native American adults living in 
a gritty, low-rent district of Los Angeles. 

Instead, when the movie “The Exiles” 
was followed with the 2014 short film 
“Legacy of Exiled NDNZ” by Navajo 
photographer and filmmaker Pamela J. 
Peters, one thing became clear: Art and life 
converge and evolve. 

“When I first saw ‘The Exiles’ I felt 
the need for the next thing. We have to look 
at the times back then and the fact that neo- 
realism does not need ending. It is a slice 
of life,” Peters said after the Nov. 23 event 
at Stranahan House. 

In the 1958 flick, one “night- in-the- 
life” depiction took two years to film with 
a spur-of-the-moment cast of southwest 
reservation transplants whose real lives 
were sifted for accurate circumstance and 
dialogue. Filmmaker Kent MacKenzie 
pieced together hopeful but desperate 
voice-overs with bleak but brilliant black 
and white images for an ordinary night of 
dancing, drinking, drumming, brawling 
and deep introspection. 

It was a time in history, Peters said, 
when many Native Americans were lured 
off reservations to cities, such as Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas and Denver, with 
promises of jobs and 
brighter futures through 
the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Urban 
Relocation Program 
established in 1952. 

In Los Angeles, 
many settled into the 
seedy Bunker Hill 
district where jobs 
were scarce and money 
provided by the BIA ran 
out fast. Many ended 
aimless days with 
moonlit drumming and 
singing on Hill X that 
overlooked the city. 

“You can take 
the Indian off the 
reservation but 

you can’t take the 
reservation out of the 
Indian,” said Max 
Osceola, who attended the screening. 
“Everything else was escapism, but when 
they came together with the drums, they 
were one people.” 

The appearance of truth and 
believability was achieved in the stark, 
sometimes lumbering 90-minute film 
without a traditional Hollywood beginning, 
climax and end that ties story lines into a 
neat finale. Neo-realism in film was a pre- 
documentary style of narrative storytelling 
that emerged post- World War II to bring 
issues to light with bold authenticity. 

Peters’ short film - selected for five 
2014 film festivals, including the LA 
Shorts Fest, American Indian Film Festival 
and the LA Skins Fest - continues the 
story with contemporary Native American 
adults, including Seminole Tribe member 
Spencer Battiest. Battiest, who attended 
the screening, is the only full-time artist/ 
actor of the bunch. 

Battiest and the others, who are 
all current college students or graduate 
students in Los Angeles, are connected by 
the struggles of their grandparents, some 
of whom also journeyed off southwest 
reservations during the urban relocation 
more than a half-century ago. 

Filmed in Los Angles on similar 
streets, the new cast is introduced wearing 
late 1950s clothing and strolling through an 
alley as in the last scene of “The Exiles.” 
In close-up interviews, all say they plan to 


return to their reservations or serve Indian 
communities in urban areas. 

Peters said the short is a teaser for a 
full-length feature film that will follow the 
new cast for two or three years utilizing 
neo-realism characteristics. 

“It is organic the way it happens,” 
Peters said. “I want to bring a realistic 
voice to how Native people are living in 
LA today ... I want to show the journey.” 

Since the short’s debut, some cast 
members have graduated from universities 
and launched careers, some have married 
and one couple has produced a set of 
twin children. Battiest, who divides time 
between Los Angeles, New York and the 
Hollywood Reservation, was nominated 
for 2014 song/single of the year and best 
music video by the Native American 
Music Awards. On Nov. 9, he performed 
with his brother Doc Battiest at the 39th 
annual American Indian Film Festival in 
San Francisco. 

“We are now in a different time and 
era. Originally, young people were coming 
out of boarding schools and institutions. 
Now they are coming out of UCLA as 
graduates,” Peters said. 

The original cast was not so fortunate; 
most fell into obscurity. Tommy Reynolds 
was the only performer to continue in the 
film industry, Peters said. 

“The Exiles,” by MacKenzie, was 
available for release in 1 96 1 but never made 
it to commercial screens. In 2003, snippets 
of night scenes from the picture were used 
in the film “Los Angeles Plays Itself.” 

Later, the original was 
restored with help from 
the UCLA Film & 
Television Archive and 
in 2009, it was listed 
in the National Film 
Registry at the Library 
of Congress for its 
historical, cultural and 
social significance. 

Seminole Cinema 
Night was the first 
in an occasional 
series to be hosted 
by Everett Osceola, 
who is the former face 
of Seminole Media 
Productions’ SCTV and 
a current management 
trainee at Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum on the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 
April Kirk, 

executive director of Stranahan House, 
said they are committed to making the 
events successful. 

“We’re dedicated to making Native 
American film nights happen so well that 
we’re going to need guards at the gates 
because we’re going to bring in the biggest 
directors in Hollywood,” Kirk said. 

Holding Native film nights near the 
New River carries additional significance 
because Seminoles once thrived along 
the river before being displaced by white 
settlers and then by bloody skirmishes 
with the U.S. Army. During the turn of 
the 20th century, Frank and Ivy Stranahan 
befriended the Seminoles and welcomed 
the Tribe to their home, where Frank ran 
a trading post and Ivy taught Seminole 
children. 

In January, a bronze statue of a 
Seminole girl is expected to be erected 
directly across the river in a passive park 
donated by the city of Fort Lauderdale. 

Everett Osceola called the film event 
a “small pebble” in a bigger plan for 
staging future Native film festivals in Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Peters said momentum is building 
within the Native film industry. 

“There is a renaissance happening. 
We’re gradually getting into the 
mainstream,” Peters said. “With artists like 
Chris Eyre, Sterlin Harjo and Steven Judd, 
we’re creating a large movement.” 


“There is a 
renaissance 
happening. 
We’re gradually 
getting into the 
mainstream.” 

- Pamela J. Peters, 
Navajo photographer and 
filmmaker 



Eileen Soler 

From left, Everett Osceola, Spencer Battiest and Navajo photographer and filmmaker Pamela J. 
Peters address the audience after a screening of ‘The Exiles’ and ‘Legacy of Exiled NDNZ’ Nov. 
23 at Stranahan House in Fort Lauderdale. 
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Graduates climb career 
development program ladder 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — All eyes were on 
Ashley Santiago and Jimmy Hank Osceola 
III when a Christmas party for the Tribal 
Career Development (TCD) Program 
segued Dec. 11 into a brief graduation 
ceremony just as festive and fun. 

Osceola, after nine years in the system 
that mentors motivated Tribal members 
through job training and into gaming 
careers, finally graduated. Santiago, after 
three and half years, will go on to phase two 
of the five-phase program. 

“They are fine examples of people in 
the program. We tease Jimmy all the time 
about never leaving, and we really don’t 
want Ashley to run the tables for too long,” 
said Ervina Capricien, director of the TCD 
Program. 

To keep the celebratory theme going, 
Trishana Storm, executive assistant to 
Chairman James E. Billie, delivered a 
message from the Chairman who was 
unable to attend: “Congrats to the graduates 
... now go get a job.” 

But in fact, all trainees are employees 
from the start in various capacities and 
throughout different departments. 

Hard Rock International Chairman Jim 
Allen said the experience is worth every 
step. 

“It sounds cliche to say but I believe it. 
The person who will stand in my position 
one day will be someone who started at the 
beginning,” Allen said to the room full of 
Tribal trainees, families and department 
heads. “You guys are the owners of all of 
this. This is your store.” 

Per the program, Osceola worked in 
every Gaming department: Table Games, 
Slots, Cash Operations, Poker, Marketing, 
Food and Beverage, Hard Rock Live, Hotel 
Operations and Hard Rock Cafe. 

Trainees work elbow-to-elbow with 
higher-level members of the Seminole 
Gaming team as they advance in phases. 
Osceola eventually became the director of 
Hospitality. 

All Tribal members, ages 1 8 and older 
with high school or general equivalency 
diplomas, can apply. Betty Jones, now the 
director of Human Resources for Seminole 
Gaming, was working for the Education 
Department when she was asked to 
formalize and structure training for Tribal 
members. 

“At the time we were building the 
properties up but had no Tribal members 
to work in them,” Jones said. “It’s always 
been what the government side of the Tribe 
wanted to do - train our own people.” 

At age 53, Osceola is likely the oldest 
of nine graduates so far, but he is the 
most world traveled having spent years 
adventuring through 15 countries in the 
United Kingdom and Europe. With a degree 
in culinary arts under his belt from Johnson 
& Wales University, work experience from 
restaurants worldwide, and several business 
courses completed in Italy, Switzerland and 
Spain, Osceola was a unique candidate for 
the Hard Rock program - he is after all a 
rolling stone. 



Eileen Soler 

Ervina Capricien, director of the Tribal Career Development Program, is flanked by the program’s latest graduates, Ashley Santiago and Jimmy Hank 
Osceola III, during a ceremony Dec. 11 in their honor. 


“‘Amazing’ is the best word to describe 
the training program. It’s win-win. I don’t 
want to be in one place forever,” Osceola 
said. 

Although his favorite departments at 
the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino are based in 
food and beverage service (he loves working 
the Crossroads team member dining room), 
Osceola is also a good source for weighing 
in on new Hard Rock locations from the 
boardroom and on location. 

For Santiago, who started the program 
in her early 20s, the experience is worlds 
from her original career plan to become a 
nurse. 

“If you asked me four years ago what I 
would be doing, I would never say working 
in a casino. It’s crazy. I didn’t like to play 
cards or gamble. Now, I’m in the gaming 
game for free and I have been winning since 
I stepped in the door,” Santiago said. 

So far, Santiago has been exposed 
to jobs in hospitality, security, slots, food 
and beverage and back of the house, but 
she dreams of running all table operations, 
which includes managing 2,000 employees. 

Capricien said Tribal trainees follow 
a strict, fast-moving and challenging 
schedule. The only reward that comes from 
being Tribal is entry into the program. 
Sometimes, new interns become “shell- 


shocked” with newfound rules. 

“Some, for the first time, have to be 
on time, work all 
day - I mean really 
work - and follow 
all the rules. It does 
not matter if you 
are Tribal or who 
your parents are. If 
you accrue points 
against you, you are 
out,” said Capricien, 
who completed the 
program four years 
ago. 

Beyond the 
reality of 40-hour 
workweeks, and 
some graveyard 
shifts, recruits 
forge into every 
department while 
learning, working 
and earning a 
paycheck. 

Training can be 
flexible. If trainees 
master four weeks 
of learning in two or 
three, they can move on to the next level. 
Typically, 15 to 20 interns are enrolled at 


graduates include 
Helena Henry (Slot 
superintendent at 
Classic) and Karrisa 
Tommie (Revenue 
Audit assistant 
manager at Hard 
Rock Tampa.) On 
average, graduation 
can take four to six 
years, but not all 
interns graduate. 
Some discover their 
niche in Gaming 
and take on full- 
time jobs outside the 
program. 

Still, the 

mission of the 
program remains 
constant - grooming 
Tribal members for 
the highest power 
careers in Seminole 
Gaming. 

“TCD is an 
excellent program. 
You get out of it 
what you put into it,” Capricien said. “We’re 
talking about finding the next Jim Allen.” 


any given time. 

Other successful 

“‘Amazing’ is 
the best word 
to describe 
the training 
program. It’s 
win-win.” 

- Jimmy Hank Osceola III, 
Tribal Career Development 
Program graduate 


Big Cypress 
to celebrate 
119th 

anniversary 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Country 
music, culture and critters will share 
the bill during the Big Cypress 119th 
Anniversary Celebration Jan. 10 at the 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena grounds. 

Country music stars Gary Allan 
and the duo Montgomery Gentry 
will headline the event performing 
their chart-topping music for guests 
and Tribal members. Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger said 
he chose the acts because of their 
traditional country music. 

“I like their songs. They play 
down-to-earth, pure country music,” 
Councilman Tiger said. “I think most 
people will like it.” 

Montgomery Gentry will take the 
stage at 6:30 p.m. followed by Allan 
at 8 p.m. 

Gates open at 1 0 a.m. 

Entertainment will include 
dancers from the Ponca Tribe, critter 
shows, alligator wrestling, arts and 
crafts vendors, traditional food vendors 
and carnival rides. The day will kick 
off with an opening ceremony at 11 
a.m. with Tribal leaders, members 
and dancers. The Ponca dancers will 
perform at 11:45 a.m. and 3 p.m., and 
the critter show and alligator wrestling 
will take place at 1 and 4 p.m. 

Attendees can also expect to get a 
glimpse of the Tribe’s rich history. 

During the Seminole Wars of the 
1 800s, Seminoles fled federal soldiers 
and hid in the Everglades, but ran out 
of land near Ochopee. They headed 
north again and settled in what is 
now Big Cypress after the wars. 
Councilman Tiger said the event will 
commemorate the Tribe overcoming 
adversity and the creation of the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

According to public records, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs purchased 
160 acres of land in 1889 and more in 
1896. That acreage led to other land 
acquisitions which ultimately formed 
the reservation. Formally dedicated 
in 1936, the Big Cypress Reservation 
now comprises 82 square miles. 

“Our ancestors gave their lives 
for us to have our freedom right now,” 
Councilman Tiger said. “Mainly this is 
to say thanks to the ones who are gone 
and to celebrate their vision.” 

Councilman Tiger encourages 
everyone to bring their families and 
join the fun at the celebration. 

For more information, visit www. 
BigCypressCelebration.com. 
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Employees of Swamp Water Cafe in Big Cypress pose with the presents they collected for less- 
fortunate children in the Clewiston area. Pamela Currington, acting cafe operations manager, 
organized the toy drive. 

Swamp Water Cafe staff 
brings cheer to needy 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — The 15 employees 
of Swamp Water Cafe recently experienced 
the joy that ensues from giving at 
Christmastime. 

The staff of the cafe, located at Billie 
Swamp Safari in Big Cypress, each brought 
gifts to give children in Clewiston. Baby 
dolls, trucks, educational toys, pajamas 
and mittens were among the presents boys 
and girls found under their trees Christmas 
morning. 

“Each year we do a Secret Santa 
exchange, but as acting manager I wanted 
to do something special in addition to what 
we usually do for Christmas,” said Pamela 
Currington, acting cafe operations manager. 


“I told them it’s better to give than receive, 
which is what my mother always told me.” 

The employees responded quickly and 
brought one present for both a boy and a 
girl. Currington said they were all happy 
to contribute to the toy drive. The gifts 
were sent to the Clewiston Elks Lodge, 
which donated them to needy kids in the 
community. 

Currington came from a poor family 
and knows how it feels to have a Christmas 
with no gifts. She said she knew organizing 
the toy drive would make her employees 
feel good. 

“I’m happy I did it, even if I don’t get 
anything for Christmas,” she said. “I’m glad 
I gave. I hope whatever we gave those kids 
puts a smile on their faces for their parents 
to see.” 


♦ NATIVE RELIEF 

From page 1A 


Fifteen friends put their heads together 
for the first collection drive. Wilson said 
the giving grows every year. In the past, 
most of the effort went to Pine Ridge. 
This year, information filtered through the 
group that many smaller and more secluded 
communities are hard hit but hardly noticed. 

Wilson said other organizations, 
such as the Native American Heritage 
Association (NAHA) and Running Strong 
for American Indian Youth, also reach 
out to the Native needy. NAHA, this year 
alone through November, had provided 3 
million pounds of food and 161,000 pounds 
of clothing and blankets to South Dakota 
reservations. 

But, Wilson said, much of the goods 
can only be provided to people who make 
it to distribution sites. On reservations 
so vast and residents too poor to afford 
transportation, hundreds of families are left 
out. 

“We want to go right into the 
communities and help the very people,” 
Wilson said. “We try to touch the places 
the other charities do not reach. We help 
fill the gap.” 

Wilson said stories that come out of 
the reservations are heartbreaking. Last 
year, a mother of eight was suddenly 
left destitute when her husband, the only 
family member who held a job at the time, 
was struck by a train on the way to work. 
This fall, a family of six was left homeless 
when their house burned to the ground in 
a blaze. 

“It’s frightening what people will do 
to feed their families and keep their homes 
warm,” Wilson said. 

Rhonda Bain, a member of the Rez 
Dawgz Motorcycle Club who turned out to 
sort and box the donations, said she saw 
the pain of the people firsthand - but by 
accident - while on a motorcycle run to 
Sturgis, South Dakota. 

Last winter, the Rez Dawgz held a car 
wash to raise money and collect canned 
goods and jackets for Pine Ridge. 

“When I first saw the poverty, I had 
immediate empathy. You hear about it, but 
when you actually see it, it’s like wow. It 
makes you want to do more,” Bain said. 
“It’s such beautiful land out there, but 


stagnant economy.” 

According to the Department of the 
Interior’s 2013 American Indian Population 
and Labor Force Report, the highest 
estimated rate of poverty is in South Dakota, 
with 43 to 47 percent of Native American 
families in 2010 earning incomes below the 
poverty line. 

In Eagle Butte, the median annual 
income is $21,000. The unemployment rate 
is 34 percent, according to 2010 census 
data. 

The fourth annual Seminole effort 
wrapped up a week later than expected, 
which prompted phone calls from people in 
the Dakotas who worried that help would 
not arrive from Florida as in previous years. 
B J Billie tapped connections throughout the 
area to ensure the grassroots project would 
go directly to the people who need the most 
assistance. 

“It’s good to hear that people 
look forward to what we bring to their 
communities. I only wish we could do 
more, but we seem to improve our numbers 
every year so that helps,” Wilson said. 

Christmastime had little to do with 
timing the drive out to the Great Plains, 
Osceola said, but because people are more 
inclined to help during the holiday season, 


it made perfect sense. For Osceola, the trip 
was personal. 

“I’ve never been out there, but I’ve 
wanted to go for so long that it is about 
time. I really want to meet the Lakota 
people,” Osceola said. 

Other organizers included Charlotte 
Burgess, who led the Brighton and Tampa 
collection; Alice Billie and Esther Gopher, 
who headed the Big Cypress, Immokalee 
and Naples effort; and Jennifer Osceola and 
Wanda Bowers, who manned Hollywood. 

About 20 Tribe members and friends 
lent time and patience to sort through 
pickup trucks and trailers loaded bags 
and boxes that overflowed with clothes, 
bedding and toys. Charlie Tiger brought his 
afternoon work crew from the Tribe’s We 
Can Recover program. 

In March, the group will host its annual 
spring yard sale fundraiser to support 
transportation costs and to help purchase 
extras as needs arise. Last year, the group 
was assisted by Tribal leaders to purchase 
coats for 147 children at Wounded Knee 
District School - pink for girls and yellow 
and blue for boys. 

“This is how the universe works. If it is 
open to give, it is open to receive,” Bain said. 
“We’re looking out for our Native people.” 



Eileen Soler 

Aida Camero sorts baby clothing donated to the Native Relief Foundation to help poor families in 
isolated reservation communities in the Great Plains. 
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During a rehearsal for the upcoming ‘Elgin Jumper’s Theatre Studio Experience’ to be staged this 
spring at South Florida State College, Elgin Jumper, left, paints while others complete the scene 
with music, song and poetry reading. 


Poetry, painting, music to score 
Seminole performance art show 


BY EILEEN SO LER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Watching 
a performance art piece develop from blank 
canvas to deeply layered expressionism is 
like watching a metamorphosis. 

“It starts off like caterpillars, you see, 
and ends up as butterflies,” said Seminole 
artist Elgin Jumper. 

Case in point: On Dec. 5, Jumper 
rendered a portrait of his niece Stephanie 
Hall in brilliant oils while a musician 
plucked electric guitar and a singer voiced 
a melody at the historic New River Inn in 
Fort Lauderdale. 

The recent rehearsal for “Elgin 
Jumper’s Theatre Studio Experience,” to 
be staged this spring at South Florida State 
College (SFSC), was as hip as the upcoming 
show promises. Featuring artistic director 
Brittney Brady (vocals) with art and sound 
designer Philip Huebeck (guitar and special 
effects), the practice skipped clumsy starts 
and emerged real. 

A member of the Otter Clan, Jumper 
is a pensive poet, essayist and painter who 
incorporates multimedia visuals and sound 
for powerful presentations. 

Cheri Thompson, research associate of 
the Fort Lauderdale Historical Society at 
the 109-year-old inn, witnessed the latest 
creation. 

“It happened organically,” Thompson 
said. “I came in without a perception of 
what the piece would be but when I saw it 
being laid out it, I saw it mesh.” 

Brady carefully staged the set - from 
Jumper ’s body movements while addressing 
the audience to Hall’s motionless repose - 
to carefully engage the audience. 

Brady and Huebeck, of Ghostbird 
Theatre Company which is the resident 
theater group of the Sidney & Berne Davis 
Art Center in Fort Myers, worked on a 
similar performance with Jumper for a 
show in January with other Seminole artists 
at Florida Gulf Coast University. 


There, Jumper recited poetry while 
Gordon “Ollie” Wareham played the 
traditional flute. Jumper also performed 
words and created a charcoal sketch to 
Wareham ’s music during a June fundraiser 
at the New River Inn for Nilda Comas’ 
“Florida - A Seminole Girl” sculpture, 
which will be erected in January 2015 
across from the historic Stranahan House. 

Jumper’s newest multimedia 
composition will premier 1 p.m. on March 
26 amid the exhibit “At Home: Seminole 
Reservations and Contemporary Native 
Art” at the SFSC Museum of Florida Art & 
Culture. The exhibit, running March 1 1 to 
May 1 , will highlight works by Jumper and 
Jessica Osceola on loan from the Tribe’s 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. 

Brady said components of the one- 
hour performance support the entire piece. 

“Like a skeleton, it’s a true 
collaboration with us on the music,” she 
said. “We knew Elgin’s past piece with 
poetry, art and other visuals. This time he 
will be painting.” 

The new composition will open with a 
prologue recited by Hall, who is a student 
of socialist realism and an Everglades 
advocate. Jumper’s recitations will be 
punctuated by reflective music and sounds 
that could range from wind dancing 
through palm fronds to the metal grating of 
industrial machinery. 

“I was only good for being no good,” 
Jumper read during rehearsal of his own 
artistic metamorphosis. But his writings 
are also hopeful. “Paintings and poems, 
poems and paintings ... the River of Grass, 
a landscape in poetic form.” 

For more information about “Elgin 
Jumper’s Theatre Studio Experience” and 
“At Home: Seminole Reservations and 
Contemporary Native Art” with Jumper 
and Jessica Osceola, visit www.mofac.org 
or call 863-784-7240. The South Florida 
State College Museum of Florida Art & 
Culture is located at 600 West College 
Drive in Avon Park, Florida. 


Patchwork exhibit sews 
common thread through time 

‘It’s Not a Costume - Modern Seminole Patchwork’ 
on display at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki through Nov. 30 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The exhibit 
“It’s Not a Costume - Modern Seminole 
Patchwork” at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
opened to a generous crowd Dec. 13, 
proving that ordinary things for one group 
of people can be quite exotic to others. 

“Every piece made is absolutely 
gorgeous,” said Mary Ann Boucher, a 
snowbird and quilter who winters at the Big 
Cypress RV Resort. 

Mesmerized by the artistry of nearly 
30 long shirts, skirts, vests and jackets that 
make up the year-long show, Boucher asked 
myriad questions during the afternoon 
reception and then toured the Museum’s 
private vault where some of the oldest, 
most-treasured and delicate patchwork 
clothing is stored for posterity. 

“I’ve done quilting and tried to replicate 
the work ... it’s just too complicated,” 
Boucher said. 

For Tribal members, the exhibit 
showcases the history and evolution of 
clothing worn on any given day - even 
before clothing contests. 

Ruffles and capes for simply designed 
dresses and skirts harkened to the 1920s and 
’30s, before symbols like man on horse and 
fire were incorporated. The ’40s and ’50s 
look was influenced by strips of rickrack. It 
has only been in recent history that women 
infused pop culture icons into designs. 
Florida State University and Miami Heat 
logos, and even the faces of SpongeBob 
SquarePants, have found a comfortable 
home in the Seminole patchwork scene. 

“Patchwork is part of the everyday 
wardrobe distinctive to Seminole culture,” 
said Rebecca Fell, who co-curated the show 
with Seminole artist Jessica Osceola. 

Most of the exhibit features the modern 
cuts and silhouettes of the attire. Though 
not considered vogue to the worldwide 
fashion scene, the combinations of fabrics 
and cuts absolutely reflect the maker, Fell 
said. Sometimes the story behind a piece 
is deeply personal and shared only with 
whomever the seamstress desires - or no 
one at all. 

Other items are more functional: a skirt 
to wear to the office, a shirt for the rodeo, a 
longer skirt for cooking at the chickee. 

For decades, men did not wear slacks. 
The progression of men’s patchwork 
long shirts from pre-Constitution, knee- 
length to tuckable hip-lengths occurred 
with the integration of European men’s 
wear. Somewhere between long shirts and 
pants, patchwork below the belt line was 
discarded. 

Men’s vests worn over button- 
down shirts became fashionable, like the 
European bow tie, Fell said. 

Osceola said printed fabrics are a very 
modern nuance to patchwork. Though she 


generally objects to the use of pop-culture 
in patchwork, she concedes that the fashion 
is acceptable because it reflects the personal 
interest of the creator and wearer. 

Osceola, an eclectic artist whose works 
were featured at the 2011 and 2012 Art 
Basel in Miami Beach, is also a Master of 
Fine Arts candidate at the Academy of Art 
University and a valuable consultant and 
contributor at the Museum. 

“Style is always changing and moving, 
even in subtle ways,” Osceola said. 

She noted changes in tailoring over past 
decades. Poufy skirts and ruffled shoulders 
can indicate trends that have come, gone 
and came back. Shorter, wider shirts are 
trending now for girls and younger women, 
but Osceola prefers more fitted forms. 

But one thing that has never changed 
with patchwork: “It is a very social thing,” 
Osceola said. 

Women often gather in groups to sew. 
Conversations spark during the creation of 
the garment. News is shared. Opinions are 
heard. 

Conversation bubbles that appear on 
walls throughout the exhibit reflect how 
patchwork is a part of daily life. One bubble 
reads: “Don’t forget to wear your long skirt. 
You are cooking by the fire today!” The 
response: “Yes, mom.” 

Osceola is protective of the cultural 
treasure that patchwork is to the Tribe. 
Though she is not concerned that non- 
Native people may admire Seminole-made 
patchwork enough to wear it, she cringes 
thinking about non-Tribal manufacturers 
attempting to recreate it. 

That sentiment is not lost on crafters 
and quilters like Boucher. 


“The question of whether it is ethical 
for someone else to make patchwork is 
100 percent reasonable,” Boucher said. “I 
concluded that it was OK for me to try it 
once because anyone would know it’s not 
real. I am not and never will be that good.” 



Eileen Soler 

An elaborately designed patchwork dress is 
displayed prominently in the new Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum exhibit, ‘It’s Not a Costume - Modern 
Seminole Patchwork.’ 
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Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum collections manager Tara Backhouse, left, and operations manager 
Annette Snapp, second from left, lead a group from the new exhibit, ‘It’s Not a Costume - Modern 
Seminole Patchwork,’ to a private viewing at the Tribal Historic Preservation Office. 


♦ LOUISE GOPHER 

From page 1A 


Gopher was cited for advocating 
education, preserving Tribal culture and 
traditions, and serving as a devoted friend 
of FSU. She helped create the university’s 
course, “History of the Seminoles and 
Southeastern Tribes, Pre-Contact to 
Present,” which was first offered in 2006, 
and she supports the continued use of the 
Seminole name and symbols. 

“We were so pleased to award an 
honorary degree to Louise Jones Gopher,” 
wrote FSU President John Thrasher in an 
email to The Seminole Tribune. “Louise 
has been a champion of education for the 


members of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and an ardent friend of the university. 
Her story of courage and perseverance is 
inspiring, and I’m glad she was able to share 
it with our graduating students and their 
guests during commencement.” 

A 1970 graduate of Florida Atlantic 
University, Gopher was the second Tribal 
member - after Billy Cypress - and the 
first Seminole woman to earn a bachelor’s 
degree. Although she did not attend her 
own college graduation, she addressed 
the graduating FSU class of 2014 as 
commencement speaker after receiving the 
honorary degree. 

“I want students to be introduced to 
a real Seminole and learn a little more 
about the Tribe through me,” she said the 
day before the ceremony at the Donald L. 


Tucker Civic Center. “We are not fiction; we 
are real and we’re out there. I hope by me 
talking to them, they can put a face to the 
Seminole name.” 

She told graduates that education plays 
an important role in her life because, though 
her father, Willie Jones, couldn’t speak, 
read or write English, he made sure his 
children attended school. She credits him 
for instilling the value of education in her. 

Gopher spoke about growing up in a 
chickee near Fort Pierce, starting school 
before she knew how to speak English 
and being amazed with modem bathroom 
facilities. Despite the initial obstacles, she 
succeeded through college and went to work 
for the Tribe, where she helped develop the 
cultural education program. The program 
led to the formation of Pemayetv Emahakv 


Charter School. She said her focus has 
always been to retain Seminole culture and 
keep children in school. 

“When you graduated high school, you 
knew you were going on to college,” said 
Gopher’s daughter Carla Gopher after the 
ceremony. “She never said, ‘This is what 
you’re doing;’ it’s just something we always 
knew.” 

Carla Gopher was the first Seminole to 
graduate from FSU, class of 1996. 

“It wasn’t a question of if you’re going 
to college; it was where are you going,” 
added daughter Rita McCabe, who received 
an associate degree from Indian River State 
College. 

Family members, including Gopher’s 
daughters, grandsons and cousins, attended 
the ceremony. 

“I was near tears,” McCabe said. “I was 
thinking about how she stressed education 
all her life and here she is 60-something 
years old and still doing it. She is leading 
by example.” 

The year was bookended with other 
recognitions for Gopher. In January, she 
was named to the Florida Women’s Hall of 
Fame. The induction took place in March. In 
May, she received the Presidential Service 
Medallion from her alma mater. 

Carla Gopher said her mother blazed 
a path for other Seminole women and 
children to follow in her footsteps. It will be 
her legacy, she said. 

In 1999, Gopher was included in the 
Palm Beach Post 100, a list of influential 
people honored for changing the way 
Floridians live. In 2007, she received the 
James D. Westcott Distinguished Service 
Medal from FSU; she is one of only eight 
recipients in the school’s history. 

McCabe believes her mother inspires 
many. 

“She has lived her life around education 
and is still continuing to strive to be a 
better person,” she said. “She always said 
education is a gold mine that can never be 
taken away from you.” 

Gopher concluded her speech by 
encouraging the graduates to share their 
own wisdom, something she has done with 
the Tribe for decades. 

“To those of you who are graduating 
today, I say treasure your heritage whatever 
it may be, learn all you can about it and pass 
your knowledge on to your children,” she 
said. “We move most confidently into the 
future when we are grounded in the lessons 
of the past.” 


Smallwood 
Store music 
benefit set 
for Jan. 31 

STAFF REPORT 

EVERGLADES CITY — A 

benefit music festival to raise money 
for the beleaguered Smallwood Store 
and Trading Post is scheduled for Jan. 
3 1 beginning at 1 1 a.m. on the grounds 
of the historic Everglades Rod & Gun 
Club. 

Many of Southwest Florida’s 
most notable musical acts will perform 
to help raise money to defray legal 
expenses involved with the 100-year- 
old landmark’s fight with Highlands 
County developers Florida-Georgia 
Grove, whose planned marina project 
threatens to cut off the only access 
to the Store - Mamie Street, Collier 
County’s oldest road. 

The Wholetones, Raiford Starke, 
Nate the Gladesman, Florida Boy, 
Stone Crab Steve Arvey, Cindy 
Hackney, Fiddlin’ J. Robert, Snooker 
Joe Stem, Sun Guy and Valerie 
Wisecracker & The Walking Catfish 
will play from a picturesque natural 
stage overlooking the Barron River. 

Arts and crafts, a raffle and 
auction will also be part of the daylong 
festival. 

For more information, call 239- 
695-2905. 




Beverly Bidney 

Louise Gopher poses with her family and her honorary Doctor of Humane Letters degree Dec. 12 at Florida State University. From left are daughter Rita 
McCabe, grandson Erik Garcia, Louise Gopher, grandson Michael Garcia and daughter Carla Gopher. 
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Video gamers cross Tribal lines 
to answer competitive spirit 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Race, gender, 
religion or political affiliation don’t mean 
diddly when it comes to video gamers. 

On Dec. 13, when 30 Miccosukee and 
Seminole youth pooled a sea of computer 
components for the second installment 
of BC Gaming Series: A Collaboration, 
all that mattered was what team would 
emerge winners of the Kings of the Swamp 
tournament. 

“For gamers, there is no reason why 
we shouldn’t be able to organize together. 
What rez you live on and Tribe politics 
don’t matter. We’re still the same people,” 
said Miccosukee Tribe member Tommy 
Jesse Tiger, founder of the 2-year-old Trail 
Gaming League and the mastermind of the 
newest social and competitive outlet for 
Tribal teens and young adults. 

Tournaments on Trail have so far 
featured Halo 2, Super Smash Bros. Melee, 
and Ultimate Marvel vs. Capcom 3. 

Tiger, 2 1 , a legal assistant and archivist 
for the Miccosukee Tribe, said he teamed 
with fellow Tribe member Darren Cypress 
to merge with Seminole gamers at the Big 


Cypress Boys & Girls Club. Darren, 16, 
lives in Immokalee and attends Ahfachkee 
School in Big Cypress. 

Darren said the idea came at the perfect 
time. 

The first inter-Tribal gaming event 
happened in September. At the time, Darren 
was new to Ahfachkee and spent most of his 
time outside school playing video games 
alone at home. 

“I didn’t know anyone and it was 
weird. But being able to get the tournaments 
together and make friends has been great. 
Over the year, I’ve been able to develop 
friendships and hang out with more kids on 
a regular basis,” Darren said. 

On the recent Saturday, the walls of the 
Boys & Girls Club were lined in computer 
stations where clusters of gamers parked 
their own computers for “freestyling” 
competitions. On the stage, eight monitors 
and eight Xbox systems were interfaced 
through a local area network (LAN) 
connection for rounds of Halo II. 

Competitors pay a small participation 
fee, which goes into a pot to be divided 
among the winners. Winners also received 
an arcade fight stick. 

Rows of chairs in front of the stage 


Eileen Soler 

Miccosukee Tribe members Darren Cypress, standing far left, and Tommy Jesse Tiger, standing far right, lead a 
sea of gamers at Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club Dec. 13 during BC Gaming Series: A Collaboration and the Kings of 
the Swamp tournament. 


were filled with spectators cheering on the 
two teams of four. Food appeared pot luck 
style: the table was thick with Papa John’s, 
Chick-fil-A, soda, water and snack foods. 

Spectators were welcome to pick up a 
microphone and play commentator. Darren 
and Tiger coached the players on both sides 
with game tips and jested with them to rile 
the competition. Trail won the tournament. 

“We’re not really good enough yet for 
tournaments,” said Big Cypress resident 
Elisah Billie. “Right now, we’re playing for 
fun.” 

Elisah said organized video gaming 
days are a good addition to youth activities 
already available on the reservation, 
including basketball and skateboarding. 

He said he plays a lot at home but 
had never before played in a competitive 
tourney. 

“I definitely want to see it continue. 
Gaming is something all kids can relate to, 
even the ones who are not athletic,” Elisha 
said. 

Tiger said gamers get a bad rap from 
people who see players as too lazy for 
sports, antisocial or addicted to games. 

“There are people who are very 
successful in their jobs but just like to play. 

There are great students who 
also like to play. We strive 
to strike a balance for the 
homeostasis of gaming and 
school or gaming and work,” 
Tiger said. 

“We’ll see what kind of 
gamers we breed. Hopefully 
we’ll have the first Native 
American gaming champ of 
the world,” Tiger said. 

Tiger and Darren hope 
to host tournaments on Big 
Cypress every three months 
and launch a tournament 
series in Hollywood that will 
likely be titled Kings of the 
Swamp II. Darren said the 
events are open to everyone 
ages 12 to 22. But there are 
two rules: no alcohol or drugs, 
and everyone must have fun. 

“Don’t be nervous about 
not knowing anyone; you will 
know everyone very soon. But 
don’t stay home by yourself - 
we do the events for you. You 
just have to show up,” Tiger 
said. 

The next video gaming 
tournament will be held on 
the Miccosukee Reservation 
in March. More details will 
be announced. Call Tommy 
Jesse Tiger at 786-503-4222. 


♦ BLUE STONE 

From page 1A 


In addition to making themselves 
available at Tribal events, community 
meetings and gatherings on all Seminole 
reservations, Schenandoah and strategists 
Melissa Thompson (Navajo) and Kim 
Secakuku (Hopi) will launch a two-week 
tribalwide “Voice of the Member” survey 
Jan. 5 and will conduct Tribal member 
focus groups from Jan. 26 to Feb. 11. 

“It’s important for everyone to 
know that both the survey and the focus 
groups will be kept strictly confidential,” 
Schenandoah said. 

The survey will be available online. 
Assistance filling out the survey will be 
provided by Blue Stone team members, 
including at community/senior centers and 
Tribal events. 

An online survey is 
being finalized for employees 
- Tribal and non-Tribal - and 
sent to department heads, 

“who will be responsible for 
making sure all employees 
participate,” Moon said. 

Employees could begin 
taking the survey before the 
end of the year. 

Focus groups provide 
an interactive form of 
qualitative research in 
which individual Tribal 
members meet in a group 
setting and are free to talk 
with other group members 
in discussions about their 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction, 
perceptions, opinions, beliefs 
and attitudes regarding their 


government, its services and resources, and 
their quality of life as Seminoles. An all- 
purpose phone number - 954-985-2300, 
ext. 10693 - has been set up to provide 
information, schedule appointments and 
assist with the survey and events. 

Schenandoah said events will be 
scheduled on and off the reservations, 
including in Naples and the Trail. 

“Anywhere Seminole Tribal members 
are living or gathered. The more voices we 
have giving us input, the stronger and more 
effective this project will be,” Schenandoah 
said. 

Chairman Billie expects project results 
and recommendations from Blue Stone in 
March. 

“We are encouraging all Tribal 
members to participate in this project 
with us,” he said. “We want to hear your 
perspective to help us become stronger as 
one united Seminole Tribe.” 



Photo courtesy of Blue Stone Group 

Pictured from left are Blue Stone strategists Melissa Thompson, 
Kim Secakuku and Michelle Schenandoah. 


♦ BUG OUT 

From page 3A 


Billie and Furlonge met in 2000 at the 
Speed & Truck World race car parts store in 
Fort Lauderdale. Billie, the founder of the 
Unconquered Car Club, was having a hood 
ornament made. Furlonge was building a 
custom 2000 Celica GT-S. Two years later, 
Furlonge ’s car was used for several scenes 
in the “2 Fast 2 Furious” movie, and Billie 
and Furlonge were cast as extras. 

“I told casting that if they wanted 
my car, they had to take me and Brian,” 
Furlonge said. 

Debra Ray, the assistant director of 
Family Services in Big Cypress, said 
the duo keeps the department’s vehicle 
fleet immaculate inside and out. Bug Out 
also services the Big Cypress Recreation 
Department and is close to finalizing a deal 
to serve a third Tribal department. 

Billie is the face of the operation while 
Furlonge is the business manager. 

“The cars are always cleaned and 
detailed very, very well. They are so helpful. 


Whenever we’ve called for anything, they 
are here and ready to do the job,” Ray said. 

The company offers VIP treatment, 
especially for Tribal elders. Cars can be 
picked up at homes or businesses, detailed 
at the Bug Out premises and then delivered 
back. During Thanksgiving week, discounts 
were given to show customer appreciation. 

Regular customers get text messages 
to alert them to seasonal specials. The 
Facebook page and website promote deals 
and provide information about other car 
industry businesses that include body 
shops and electrical services. 

So far, the company serves the Big 
Cypress community but occasionally 
accepts clients outside the reservation. A 
new company truck and a portable water 
container, to be purchased in coming 
months, will allow the business to expand 
to Immokalee and Hollywood. 

Car services range from $30 per wash 
and vacuum to $65 for the “top notch” 
detail treatment. Truck and SUV prices 
range from $45 to $100. For appointments 
call 954-778-1977 or check out www. 
BugOutCarWash.com. 




Seminole Tribe of Florida 

We want to hear from 



Voice of the Member Survey 
January 5th to January 17th 

• Online 

• Community Centers 

• Tribal Events 


Tribal Member Focus Groups 
January 26th to February 1 1th 

• in your local communities 
• look to sign up and... 

Win ASamsung Galaxy Tablet! 


All participants will be eligible to win a Tablet for your participation. Signing up for the 
Survey or the Focus Group will automatically place you in the drawing! 

All results will be fully confidential 


The Survey and Focus Group sessions 
will be conducted by 
BLUE STONE 


STRATEGY CROUP 


For more information call 954.985.2300 Ext. 10693 



Eye Centers 
of Florida 


World Renowned Cataract Surgeon 


David C. Brown mdfacs 


Industry Patents 


Published Articles 


FDA Clinical Studies 
Clearly, the Right Choice 

12 Convenient Locations 

www.ecof.com 239.939.3456 





HLAL1 HC.ARL 


Womens 

OF SOUTH BROWARD 



Providing OB/GYN 
care to the Seminole 
community for over 
25 years... 


Robert C. Siudmak, MD., F.A.C.O.G. Maria Claudia Zedan, C.N.M. 


Hollywood Office Pembroke Pines Office 

3801 Hollywood, Blvd., Suite 250 1761 NW 123 Avenue 

Hollywood, FL 33021 Pembroke Pines, FL 33026 

954.961.8303 954.431.7000 www.gynobob.com 

954.961.8307 954.431.7699 twhs3801@aol.com 
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Sam Jones Trail: 

An academic perspective 


SUBMITTED BY DAVID BROWNELL 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

In 1837, following the Battle of 
Okeechobee, Sam Jones reportedly “went 
around the east side of the lake, or to the 
land known as Hungry Land, then to Miami 
River. They then went to the Big Cypress 
where he staid [sic] until he died.” This 
information, relayed to historian Albert 
DeVane by Billy Bowlegs III during a visit 
to the Brighton Reservation, is a rare record 
of what happened between the battle and 
the next verifiable account of Sam Jones’ 
whereabouts as reported by the Tampa 
Tribune in 1955 by Sampson Forrester, 
who lived with the Seminoles between 
1839 and 1841: 

“In the center of the swamp is the 
council ground. South of this, within 2 
miles, is the village of Sam Jones . . . No 
trail [whatsoever] is visible outside the 
swamp, as such would guide their pursuers. 
Within the swamp are many pine-islands, 
upon which the villages are located.” 

In his book “The Seminoles of 
Florida,” historian James W. Covington 
wrote that Sam Jones’ “headquarters” 
would “appear to have been the ruins of 
Sam Jones’ Old Town on a pine ridge 14 
miles south of Lake Okeechobee, where 
councils and other meetings were held.” 

The account goes on to describe the 
Seminoles’ reliance on agriculture for 
subsistence, which also lends support to the 
theory of the Devil’s Garden being an area 
under cultivation by Sam Jones himself, or 
his band. 

Oral traditions still in circulation 
among contemporary Seminoles give an 
interesting account for the area’s name. 
They state that during the Third Seminole 
War troops made their way into a large 
hammock and were so overwhelmed by 
the abundance of cultivated crops that it 
distracted them from their main purpose 
of apprehending Seminoles. This was all 
the opportunity Sam Jones needed to give 
them the slip, and thus the soldiers named 
the hammock the Devil’s Garden, said 
Chairman James E. Billie. 

Though there is no accounting for 
this tale in the historic record, there are 
some important clues that lean toward its 
credibility. By this period, the Seminoles’ 
tenuous relationship with Anglo-American 


settlers and military had led them to 
cultivating agricultural fields within the 
bounds of hammocks so that they were 
disguised from view. 

In addition, maps from this period - 
including an 1856 map from U.S. Lt. J.C. 
Ives - note several locations associated 
with Sam Jones, including a “Sam Jones 
Town” in the area of the southern portion of 
the Big Cypress Reservation, a “Sam Jones 
Town” or “Sam Jones Island” on the east 
coast associated with what is now known 
as Long Key in Broward County, and a 
“Sam Jones Old Town” to the northeast of 
the current Big Cypress Reservation; with 
the exception of Long Key, all Sam Jones 
Towns were located immediately adjacent 
to these trails. 

The “Sam Jones Old Town” was 
located at the eastern tumulus of a branch 
of the Sam Jones Trail and was marked by 
D. Graham Copeland, though the marker 
no longer exists. In addition to the fact 
that there are multiple Sam Jones Towns 
noted on the map, there are a number 
of ambiguous “Indian Camps” noted on 
the maps, including two in the area now 
known as Devil’s Garden which are located 
adjacent to the same trail that leads into Big 
Cypress. 

These camps are possibly the same 
camps as those described in 1889 in 
the Fort Myers Press as a Miccosukee- 
speaking camp described as a “semi-circle 
fronting on a ‘slue’ as they call it (we would 
call it a canal). This camp consisted of three 
huts, built square and roofed with palmetto 
fans, four upright pineposts [sic], planked 
in roughly . . . The other two shanties were 
simply covered with canvas stretched over 
four straight oak poles,” Covington wrote. 

The camp was located in Devil’s 
Garden and contained what was purported 
to be the larger portion of Miccosukee- 
speaking Seminoles in the area at the time. 

More historic evidence supports 
Seminole occupation of the Devil’s Garden 
area into the early 20th century, including 
an entry in Lucien Spencer’s 1913 Seminole 
Census of one “Tom Devil’s Garden.” 
It was not uncommon for Seminoles to 
include geographical features in their 
names pertaining to where the individual 
lived, Covington wrote. 

By the late 1920s, white hunters and 
trappers “controlled the hunting area for 


alligator, otter and raccoon between LaBelle 
and the Devil’s Garden, but the Seminoles 
held their own in the Big Cypress Swamp 
south of the Devil’s Garden,” Covington 
reported. Soon, however, additional 
pressure from cattle ranchers and continual 
encroachments by white hunters into the 
area “exerted enough pressure to initiate 
a Seminole withdrawal from the Devil’s 
Garden area into the Big Cypress Swamp.” 

The Sam Jones Trail led northwest out 
of Big Cypress, loosely following the path 
of today’s County Road 846 until it splits 
about 2 miles south of the County Road 833 
- County Road 846 junction today, or just 
north of the “Point of Cypress” noted on 
Copeland’s Map of Collier County. 

One branch of the trail continued west 
by southwest, eventually ending in the area 
of Immokalee. The Sam Jones Trail turned 
due north, running from Devil’s Garden up 
to the Caloosahatchee River, following the 
line of CR 833 almost directly north. This 
trail headed almost directly north, about 10 
miles east of the Okaloacoochee Slough. 

Once north of the “Point of Cypress,” 
the trail threaded its way across a large 
expanse of wet march interspersed with 
small prairies, and it appears that most of 
this route would have been traversed by 
canoe, as it follows shallow pounds and 
small sloughs as much as possible. 

Approximately 5 miles north of “Point 
of Cypress,” the trail was joined by another 
trail from the southwest that still exists 
as the entrance road to the Dinner Island 
Ranch on the west side of CR 833. From 
there the trail continued another 6 miles 
north until it reached a junction of several 
trails approximately 10 miles south of the 
Caloosahatchee, in the area of Hilliard 
Grove Road. The trail continued north 
across the river; however, it is difficult to 
determine the exact route from this point, 
as the entire area was a large slough. 

This same junction of trails a few 
miles south of the Caloosahatchee is also 
represented on the Ives’ Map, and there 
are symbols representing “Indian Camps” 
located around and at this junction. 

After crossing the river in the area 
between the former Lake Flirt and Lake 
Hicpochee, the trail continued north 
following the western edge of Lake 
Okeechobee north to the area of today’s 
Brighton Reservation. 



Sam Jones Trail splits just south of the current County Road 833/County Road 846 junction. The branch marked in red, which continues west, is the 
Immokalee route. The branch marked in blue is the Devil’s Garden route, which closely overlaps the CR 833 route as it heads due north to where it 
intersects with State Road 80 south of Moore Haven. 


♦ SAM JONES 

From page 1A 


In the formal proposal, Brownell wrote: 
“It is proposed to the Florida Department 
of Transportation 
that the 20 miles of 
CR 833, from its 
intersection with SR 
80, south to where CR 
833 crosses the Big 
Cypress Seminole 
Reservation Line, be 
named in honor of 
Abiaki (Sam Jones), 
a medicine man and 
major leader of the 
Seminole Tribe of 
Florida through the 
three Seminole Wars. 

“The uniqueness 
of the Sam Jones 
Trail is twofold. The 
trail is positioned 
to connect four 
watersheds that were 
crucial to the survival 
of the Seminoles 
and connected the 
different coasts 
of Florida: the 

Okaloacoochee Slough to the west, the 
Caloosahatchee River to the north, the 
Everglades watershed to the east and 
the Big Cypress Swamp to the south. In 
addition, the Devil’s Garden locale was so 
remote that the trail remained in its native, 
unpaved state far into the 20th century, used 
by Seminoles to move between camps and 
hunting areas, long after many other trails 
had been destroyed or forgotten by modern 
development. 

“Naming CR 833 the Sam Jones Trail 
will help represent a continuum of this 
narrative of historical usage into the modern 
era and recognize those who made the trail, 
and Florida, what it is today.” 

Brownell said that the Sam Jones Trail 
and CR 833 both transverse the Devil’s 
Garden area of Hendry County. 

“There are many historic references to 
Sam Jones in many places, never more than 
a mile or so from today’s road,” Brownell 
said. “It’s remarkable how closely the road 


matches the trail when we overlay their 
maps.” 

History provides several different 
accounts regarding the naming of Devil’s 
Garden and its connection to Abiaki. A 
popular tale passed down through time 
credits U.S. soldiers 
who, frightened by 
the eerie sounds 
that came from the 
area at night, called 
it Devil’s Garden. 
Legend also says that 
fruits and vegetables 
planted there grew in 
abundance in the area’s 
dark muck. Sam Jones’ 
innate ability to appear 
and disappear quickly 
- even eluding soldiers 
who were distracted 
by the abundant food 
crops - earned the 
Seminole leader The 
Devil nickname. 

Though the 

military was sure 
Abiaki hid in Devil’s 
Garden, he was never 
captured. He died a free 
man in a Big Cypress 
camp, reportedly well 

over 100 years old. 

“Sam Jones was the only person that 
I know from the extensive research I’ve 
undertaken, to whom the term ‘devil’ was 
applied in the historic literature, songs, 
poems, etc. of the Seminole War period,” 
historian Patsy West wrote in an e-mail to 
THPO research coordinator Mary Beth 
Rosebrough. 

“As the Devil’s Garden section of the 
Big Cypress was solidly Jones’ domain, it 
could be assumed by deduction why the 
name originated ... I would have to assume 
that the name was coined after the Seminole 
War period, when more cattle interests and 
farmers entered this fertile area,” wrote West. 

“All it would have taken was one 
individual who was intimate or even 
somewhat familiar with the previous wars 
and Jones’ pivotal role in them to have come 
up with such an appropriate name for the 
region,” concluded West, who is writing a 
book about Sam Jones. 



Hah-pong-ke: 
Ann Thomas 


BY PETER B . GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKE WALES — Professional 
librarian Ann Thomas, raised in Lakeland 
and musical partner for 58 years to 
Florida folk songwriter Frank Thomas, 
was a musical wordsmith in her own 
right. One of her proudest compositions 
was her haunting song-story about one 
of the most important and controversial 
American Indian battles in U.S. history. 

The Christmas Day, 1837 Battle 
of Okeechobee pitted an estimated 380 
to 480 Seminole Indians, led by Abiaki 
(Sam Jones), Alligator, Coacoochee 
(Wild Cat) and Billy Bowlegs, against 
800 troops of the 1st, 4th, and 6th infantry 
regiments and 132 Missouri Volunteers 
under the command of Col. Zachary 
Taylor. Though the Indians bested the 
soldiers, Taylor boasted to President 
Martin Van Buren that his troops had 
won. The falsely reported exploit earned 
Taylor a promotion to Brig. Gen. and 
the nickname “OF Rough and Ready,” 
a moniker which helped carry him into 
office 12 years later as the U.S. president. 

During the 150th anniversary of the 
battle in 1987, noted archaeologist and 
battlefield expert Bob Carr asked Frank 
and Ann if they would write a Florida 
folk song about the battle that could be 
performed at the celebration. They took 
the assignment. 

Born in Clay County, Frank had 
ancestors who came to Florida to farm 
in the late 1 8th century. Members of his 
family fought in the Second Seminole 


War and in the Civil War. A veteran 
songwriter with more than 400 songs 
about Florida history, people and places, 
Frank was only able to come up with a 
melody. No words. 

Three days before the anniversary 
celebration, Ann decided to give it a try, 
and “with her nose to the grindstone,” 
Frank said, came up with a poetic account 
of a complicated battle. 

Everything is in there: the Seminoles 
setting up their battle areas by cutting 
the “sawgrass low for seeing” and 
“notched trees to steady firearms;” the 
battle beginning with Taylor sending the 
Volunteers “ahead to take the worst” on 
a direct charge at the waiting Indians; 
the death of Col. Richard Gentry who 
cried “Charge on!” as he fell; and the 
final battle count: “One hundred twelve 
soldiers were wounded in the battle. 
Twenty-seven bled to death there on that 
day.” Meanwhile, the Seminoles “only 
left ten dead that day. And knew they 
earned a victory, not defeat.” 

The song is featured on the Thomas’ 
“Rainbows and Rivers” album. 

For decades, Ann and Frank 
performed their music throughout the 
state at schools, festivals, folk clubs and 
concert stages. They hosted a weekly 
Florida folk music show on the radio, and 
Frank continues to perform, though Ann 
passed away in 2004. 

“Man, she was very proud of writing 
that song,” Frank said from his home in 
Lake Wales. “Until the day Ann died, 
she was very proud of her words in ‘The 
Battle of Okeechobee.’” 


‘The Battle of Okeechobee’ 


For two years the Seminole and Miccosukee had 
retreated, 

From the white man, to the shores of Okeechobee. 
Now at the winter solstice, Sam Jones and 
Alligator, 

Planned a battle with the firebrand, Coacoochee. 

On the north shore of Big Water, Lake 
Okeechobee, 

To a marsh where no white men ever went; 
There they planned the strategies of the land’s 
rightful denizens, 

Against invaders whom the government had sent. 

They cut trails to a hammock, 
Surrounded on all sides, by danger they prepared 
to make a stand; 

Cut saw grass low, for seeing; notched tree’s to 
steady firearms; 

Waiting for the soldiers to invade their land. 
Chorus: 

The white man said Sam Jones, the Prophet, was 
just a crazy old Indian, 

But, his medicine was the strongest of all men. 
He made some warriors invisible and others 
invulnerable, 

To the bullets that the white man would send. 

Alligator was the strategist, who led three-hundred 
warriors, 

United them and led them to the fray; 

When Taylor’s eight-hundred regulars and Gentry’s 
hundred volunteers, 

Engaged them on that fateful Christmas day. 

Zachary Taylor sent the volunteers ahead to take 
the worst, 

Of the Seminole and Miccosukee lead; 
Gentry, with his sword in hand, led his men and 
fell when wounded, 

Rose again, and led them onward as he bled. 


Shot again, Gentry fell, but cried, “Charge on!” 
And the Missourians drew fire from foe and from 
their backs. 

Crying, bleeding, dying, they stained the foreign 
waters; 

But pressed on, they’d come so far to fight with 
Zach. 

Chorus 

The battle nearly over, Zachary Taylor sent the 
regulars in; 

The Indians were frantic, so hard-pressed; 

Foe to North, lake to South, they must break 
through to Hungry Land; 

They couldn’t dare dense hammock to the West. 

One-hundred and twelve soldiers were wounded in 
the battle; 

Twenty-seven bled to death there on that day; 
Zachary Taylor, ever after, would be called “Old- 
Rough-and-Ready,” 

And he boasted that the battle went his way. 

But the warriors had rejoined their wives and 
children in the scrub, 

When the smoke cleared, freed by that retreat; 

To fight another time; they only left ten dead that 
day, 

And knew they’d earned a victory, not defeat. 
Final Chorus: 

And it’s the cries of Coacoochee you confuse with 
the wind, 

And the night birds, and coming of the rain; 
They call across more than a century to celebrate 
that victory, 

On the shores of Okeechobee once again. 

On the shores of Okeechobee once again. 

On the shores of Okeechobee once again. 
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44th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 










Seminole Hard Rock Live at the 

Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood 

1 Seminole Way, 
Hollywood FL 33314 


FREE EVENT!!! 
in Pow Wow Prizes 

Live Music 
Clothing Contests 
Alligator Shows 
and more! 

Tribal Member Day, Saturday, 
\ January 31, 2015. Details TBA 


Tribal Fair information call: 

866-625-5374 


^Primitive camping will be available. 


SEMINOLE HARD ROCK 
HOTEL & CASINO 


February 6-8, 2015 
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February 6-8, 2015 
At the Seminole Hard Rock 

Hotel and Casino 
Hollywood, Florida 




44th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 


Pow Wow 
at Hard Rock Live 


Host Drums: Young Bear - GON 2014 Singing Champs (Northern) 

Yung Bux (Southern) 

Emcee: Juaquin Hamilton 

Arena Director: Ronnie Goodeagle ■<'/' 

Head Judge: Delaine Alley 
Head Singing Judge: Colin Stonechild 

Drum Contest for Northern and Southern Drums: 

contest for both divisions. ' 

Prize Payout: $60,000 

> 

Hand Drum Contest - 3-man hand drum contest and 
registration will be during the Pow Wow pre-registration at 
Hard Rock Live. 

Prize Payout : $1,500 , 

H ' - -fi» 

Dance categories: Adults 18-49 yoa - Men: Fancy, Grass, 

Northern Traditional, Southern Straight and Chicken; Women - Fancy, Jingle, Northern Traditional, 
Southern Buckskin and Northern/Southern Cloth combined. 

Prize Payout: $40,000 

Teen/Jr. 8-17 yoa - Boys: Northern/Southern combined; Fancy/Grass combined; Girls: Northern/ 
Southern combined; Fancy/Jingle combined. 

Prize Payout: $5,600 

Golden Age 50+ yoa - Men: Northern/Southern combined; Fancy/Grass 
combined; Women: Northern/Southern combined; Fancy/Jingle combined. 

Prize Payout: $12,000 



All contestants and drum groups are expected to pre-register prior to the first round of competition. 
Early registration will be held on Thursday, February 5, 2015 at the Hard Rock Live arena lobby from 
5-8:PM and Friday, February 6, 2015 from io:AM till noon. 

You will also be able to pre-register online at www.Semtribefairandpowwow.com. Primitive camping 
will be available for all participants as well as vendors. Indicate on the registration form if you will be 
utilizing camping facilities to 
reserve your space. 

For further information regarding the Pow Wow, you may contact 
Gloria Wilson at 954.253.6877 or gwils655@comcast.net 


For vendor space, contact 
Virginia Osceola at 954.292.2597. 

Deadline for space reservation is December 31, 2014. 
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HAPPY THANKSGIVING 







Rachel Buxton 

Dana Osceola is all smiles with granddaughter Ameliana Osceola at the Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 


Rachel Buxton 

Charlotte Burgess enjoys lunch with son Gregory James and daughter Willo 
James at the Brighton Thanksgiving luncheon Nov. 21. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ertha Simmons and Dean Stokes arrive Nov. 19 for a 
Thanksgiving feast in Fort Pierce. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Sally Rockwell, Alana Henry, Liam 
Patton and Tyler Patton celebrate Thanksgiving in 
Tampa. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Demi Garza, right, poses with her sons Jayden, Scottyy and Marcelo Garza during the 
Immokalee community Thanksgiving party. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Analysse Stockton, Tavaria Moss, Jarvis Frierson, Shamerion Tommie and Tamia Frierson 
pose by the Chupco’s Landing Community Center pool during a Thanksgiving feast in Fort Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 

Pumpkin, pecan, apple and other pies are lined up for the taking during a Big 
Cypress lunch at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena entertainment complex. 


Beverly Bidney 

Claudia Doctor, left, and Ginnie Bowers enjoy each other’s company at the tribalwide 
seniors Thanksgiving luncheon Nov. 13 at Big Cypress. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Mark Holmes, grandson of Tampa reservation 
administrator Richard Henry, waves to 
the camera Nov. 19 at the community’s 
Thanksgiving dinner at Columbia Restaurant 
in Ybor City. 


Omar Rodriguez 

From left, Dorothy Scheffler, Ashton Scheffler, Maddox Benson and Tommy Benson commemorate 
Thanksgiving in Immokalee Nov. 20 with a holiday photo. 


Beverly Bidney 

Bowling is on the menu Nov. 26 for the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club Turkey Bowl at Seminole Estates. 


Beverly Bidney 

20 at the Hollywood 


Rachel Buxton 

Ryanna Osceola enjoys time with her 6-month-old 
cousin Emanuel Martin at the Brighton luncheon. 


Elizabeth Frank, left, and Janay Cypress share a hug Nov. 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


Eileen Soler 

Information Technology employee Franklin Quintero 
chows down on a turkey leg Nov. 20 during a Big Cypress 
employee and resident Thanksgiving lunch. 
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HAPPY THANKSGIVING 








Eileen Soler 


Henry and Claudia Doctor share a loving moment during a Big Cypress Thanksgiving lunch. 
Turkey, ham, dressing, mashed potatoes and plenty of pies were on the menu. 


Rachel Buxton 

Avalon Puente gives thanks for her new baby 
girl, Kalliope Puente, in Brighton. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Ray Yzaguirre III prepares the turkey for the Immokalee community Thanksgiving meal. 


Beverly Bidney 

Darline Primeaux, right, holds Indigo Jumper, 5 months, Rachel Buxton 

while Sonya Cypress and Brian Billie Jr., 7, look on during Keanu Bert selects the perfect apple at the Health Department’s farmers’ 
the Hollywood Thanksgiving dinner. market in Brighton. 


Omar Rodriguez 

From left, Delores Jumper, Leslie Garcia and Bebeyanna Quinones pose for a Thanksgiving photo 
during the Immokalee community party. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal elders Annie and Bobby Henry enjoy Thanksgiving with granddaughter 
Jayla during the Tampa holiday party at Columbia Restaurant in Ybor City. 


Beverly Bidney 

Isabella Nail and Jarvis Frierson, both 6 years old, 
pose sweetly during the Fort Pierce Thanksgiving 
feast. 


Eileen Soler 

David Cypress is double fisted with holiday fare that included turkey, ham, mashed 
potatoes and other Thanksgiving fixings in Big Cypress. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Susie Henry has a great time at the Tampa community 
Thanksgiving party. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kristen Billie and her cousin Leah Osceola, who is holding Kyrin Billie, 4 months, and 
Antonia Osceola, 2, enjoy the Hollywood Thanksgiving dinner. 


Beverly Bidney 

Seniors enjoy playing bingo at the tribalwide seniors Thanksgiving luncheon at the Big Cypress 
Senior Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Shamerion Tommie, Beverly Tommie and Tavaria Moss enjoy Thanksgiving in Fort 
Pierce. 


Beverly Bidney 

George Billie is dressed for the occasion at the tribalwide 
seniors Thanksgiving luncheon at Big Cypress. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Boy’s patchwork big shirt 
is latest Museum donation 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Figure 1: Donated boy’s big shirt. 


SUB MITTED BY JA M ES H. POWELL 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

One of the latest donations to the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum is a boy’s patchwork 
big shirt (Figure 1). The shirt is orange 
with two bands of patchwork on the body, 
and one band of patchwork on the sleeves. 
The donor did not provide background 
information on the shirt itself, so Museum 
staff hopes that Tribune readers can help 
further identify and catalog it. 

The shirt was donated by the family of 
John A. Masek, via Ruth A. Griffith. Griffith 
said that John Masek lived in Hollywood 
since the 1950s. 

The Museum gathers as much 
information as possible on all items it 
holds. Staff compiles this information from 
sellers and donors during the acquisition 
process and continues researching the items 
after the acquisition process. Information 
on the items, including date and maker, is 
important to the Museum. For example, 
when an item is displayed, staff wants to 
ensure the most accurate, complete and up- 
to-date information is provided. 

Currently, the Museum’s exhibits 
department is showing a new exhibition 
on contemporary Seminole patchwork, co- 
curated by Rebecca Fell, curator of exhibits, 
and Seminole artist Jessica Osceola. The 
exhibit explores modern Seminole fashion, 
the historical influences on which it is based 
and cultural identity. The exhibit will run 
from December 2014 to November 2015. 

Each textile displayed in the exhibit 
helps tell the story of modern Seminole 
fashion, especially those that have the 
most information associated with them, 
including date, maker and patchwork design 
identification when possible. 

If anyone would like to help the 
Museum research the donated boy’s big 
shirt, or any textiles held by the Museum, 
stop by, call 863-902-1113 or visit www. 


AhTahThiKi.com. 

Also, because it is the end of the year, 
the Museum thanks everyone who helped 
identify items over the past year. 

In its first “Identifying the Past” column 
in July 2011, the Museum asked for help 
identifying a photograph (Figure 2). Staff 
knew the photograph showed some type of 
signing event related to the Seminole cattle 
industry and knew the identity of several of 
the people in the photograph. 

But the identification of the signing 
event was not known. 

With help from several sources, 
including Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office field technician Matthew Fenno, the 


Museum now knows the signing event is 
featured in a short film produced in the early 
1950s (Figure 3). The film, “Seminoles of 
the Everglades,” was created by Old Gold 
cigarettes and the Lorillard Tobacco Co. 

Among other topics, the film briefly 
features the Seminole Tribe’s cattle industry 
and it shows cattle branding in addition 
to the signing event. The signing event is 
related to the Seminole Tribe’s repayment 
of a U.S. government loan and the change in 
the cattle industry’s relations with the U.S. 
government. 

Stop by the Museum if you would like 
to view this interesting film. Thank you 
again, and Happy New Year. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Figure 2: Photograph originally featured in Museum’s July 2011 
‘Identifying the Past’ column. 
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Figure 3: Still from the film ‘Seminoles of the Everglades,’ early 1950s. 


Living next to Red Barn: THPO 
investigates Charlie Micco Camp 


SUBMI TTED BY JESSICA FREEMAN 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

The Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
(THPO) is investigating the Charlie Micco 
Camp on Brighton Reservation for the 
Tribal Register of Historic Places (TRHP) 
because of the important role Charlie Micco 


played in forming the Tribal cattle program. 

The Charlie Micco Camp, also known 
as Micco Village, was located directly 
north of the Red Barn in the central western 
portion of the reservation. 

Based on historic aerial photographs 
and interviews with Tribal members Onnie 
Osceola, Coleman Josh and Jack Chalfant, 


the site boundary measured approximately 
210 feet north to south by 184 feet east 
to west. It was roughly circular and was 
located in a mesic temperate tree island 
hammock. 

Today, the area has largely been cleared 
of vegetation and consists of a manicured 
lawn with light vegetation and three modem 
stmctures. 

Charlie Micco 
and his wife, Emma, 
established the camp 
in the late 1930s to 
early 1940s. It was used 
through the late 1960s 
and is associated with the 
Bird Clan. 

Charlie and Emma 
moved to the location 
after Charlie became 
a cattle boss on the 
Brighton Reservation. 
Because of its proximity 
to the Red Bam and 
the cattle pens to the 
southwest, the area was a 
prime location for people 
working in the cattle 
industry. 

The Charlie Micco 
Camp consisted of 
several stmctures, a hog 
pen and a garden where 
com, pumpkins and 
sugarcane were grown. 

Charlie and Emma 
had seven children (four 
girls and three boys) who 
all lived with them: Goby 
Tiger, Leona Smith, 
Cody Micco, Alice 



Smithsonian Institution’s National Anthropological Archives 

Charlie Micco, a cattleman, looks at a bull. 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the pa4t 

Jumper 

Christmas 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in 
the December 17, 1993 issue of The 
Seminole Tribune. 

A gain when you’re 

wandering around the 
stores, the windows 

are shining with beautiful colors of 
lights and Christmas trees are already 
standing for you to buy. 

Houses are already shining with 
all colors through the 
window, the lights 
going on and off. 

As I pass all these 
things and admire 
the beauty of the 
world, my thoughts 
and my mind fall 
back to wonder how 
many of us know the 
real meaning of this 
celebration. 

When all this 
beauty pops up 
before us, why is this 
month bringing all 
the colors? Why? Do 
you know? 

If not, about 
this time years ago, 
people were getting 
ready to pay their 
taxes. Also, at this same time, a son 
was ready to come into this world to 
pay for our tax, which is a sin - pay 
with his life so today we have a place 
to live. 

Yes, a son was born in the city 
of Bethlehem in a stable with no one 
around but his mother, Mary; Joseph; 


and the animals lying around. 

There was no new clothing. The 
mother wrapped him in only the rag 
clothing she had. Yes, this was baby 
Jesus. He came to love us and died 
for us. The greatest love he gave, 
which we can never repay, and still he 
is holding his hand for you to come 
so that you may live forever in his 
mansion, which is made out of gold 
and precious stones. You don’t have to 
do anything but ask him to come into 
your life and clean 
your sins. It doesn’t 
matter who you 
are: red, white or 
black. He sees no 
color; he is the 
same for all people. 

If some of 
you are heavy 
hearted, grieving 
or depressed, don’t 
let this year go 
out without you 
talking to Jesus. 
The churches will 
be open during the 
Christmas holidays 
and through the 
New Year, so go 
where the Bible 
can be read to you. 

I pray for each 
and every one of you who don’t know 
Jesus. This Christmas please accept 
his free precious gift of salvation; you 
will never regret it. 

This is the best gift you will ever 
have. 

God bless all for God is real. 

Merry Christmas to all. 



“God bless all for God is 
real. Merry Christmas to all. ” 

- Betty Mae Jumper 



Photo courtesy of ST0F-THP0, GIS Department 

A 1957 historic aerial photograph shows the location of the Charlie Micco Camp and adjacent 
garden and hog pens. 


Snow, Little Charlie Micco, Howard Micco 
and Jack Micco. 

John Josh, his wife, Henley Dennis, 
and their son Coleman Josh also lived at 
the camp for about 10 years until they 
established their own camp nearby. 

Each family had its own structure for 
living/sleeping quarters. Based on the 1957 
aerial map, it is likely that 12 structures 
existed within the camp; Onnie Osceola 
noted eight, while Coleman Josh recounted 
10 structures. 

Charlie worked extensively with cattle 
prior to the Brighton cattle program. He 
was one of the few Tribal members who 
knew how to raise cattle. He and the others 
gained experience working with private 
cattle ranchers in the Lake Okeechobee 
Basin area. In the beginning of the program, 


Charlie was Fred Montsdeoca’s main 
foreman. 

Because he was older, Charlie was 
well-respected by the younger, less- 
experienced cattlemen. He played a crucial 
role in training the younger boys so they 
also could become successful cattlemen. 

In 1939, Charlie, John Josh and Willie 
Gopher were the first three cattle trustees 
elected to represent the Tribe - Charlie had 
the most experience. 

Like all Tribal Register nominations, 
the THPO is working with the community 
to best determine how the Charlie Micco 
Camp should be remembered. 

If you have any suggestions or if you 
would like to nominate a site for the Tribal 
Register, contact the THPO at 863-983- 
6549. 
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Runners bolt from the start line at the second annual Panther Prowl 10K Dec. 13 at Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 


Runners tackle second annual 
Panther Prowl on Big Cypress 


BY EILEENSOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For serious 
runners, the second annual 10K Panther 
Prowl on the Big Cypress Reservation’s 
Snake Road was a training run with many 
benefits. 

Temperatures in the low 50s along 
the USA Track & Field-certified course of 
asphalt and pasture road near the Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena provided natural air 
conditioning for putting legs and lungs to a 
grueling test Dec. 13. 

“I came for the chill and I came for 
the road,” said Fredison Costa, 37, a three- 
time winner of the Walt Disney World 
Marathon. 

Costa said he ran the 10K in Big 
Cypress as one of several practice runs he 
plans to make before taking on the next 
26.2-mile Disney marathon Jan. 11. In Big 
Cypress, Costa finished first in 31:09 and 
took home $500. 

Michael Vidal, 22, finished second 
in 32:35. The Florida Atlantic University 
distance runner is the FAU current record 
holder for the 800, 1500 and 3000 meters, 
and 5 and 10K races. Long distance 
Olympic runner Ronnie Holassie, of 
Trinidad and Tobago, also turned out to 
train. He came in third place at 32:50. 

Among women, Alice Henley, 26, 
a Dania Beach lifeguard and Boston 
Marathon runner, won the top prize in 
37:24. Daniella Espino, 24, winner of the 
2013 Baptist Health Turkey Trot, took 
home second. In third was Angela Cobb, 
31, a former NCAA All-American and 
the founder of Underground Runners, an 


organization that hosts races to benefit 
athletes and the environment. 

Prize money was awarded in 
descending increments of $100 for first 
through fifth place in the male and female 
divisions. 

About 150 runners turned out for the 
race sponsored by the Tribe, Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino and the Health 
Department, said Kristi Hinote, the Health 
Department’s special events coordinator. 

More than a dozen Tribal members 
participated. In the men’s division, Jose 
Osceola placed sixth in the 35-39 age 
group, and Brian Billie placed seventh in 
40-44. In the women’s 40-44 age group, 
Cathy Cypress finished fifth, two spots 
ahead of Marlin Miller. 

Helene Buster ran in 1:23.00 with a 
broken toe. Buster, director of the Tribe’s 
Family Services Department, began 
racing in 2000. So far she has finished five 
marathons and five half marathons. Her 
second Panther Prowl was her second 10K. 

“I love this run. My time wasn’t all 
that great, but it makes me run a little 
more to gear up for next year,” Buster said. 
“Panther Prowl is on the circuit now.” 

Buster said runs on the reservation 
started with Rez Rally 15 years ago. The 
5K event was created to promote healthier 
lifestyles and provide incentives for Tribal 
members to collectively combat increasing 
rates of diabetes and hypertension. 

Now, the 10K attracts not only 
competitive runners to the rez but also 
weekend warriors, dieters and ordinary 
people who run for exercise. 

Cheri Thompson, of Fort Lauderdale, 
started running for fitness last year when 



Eileen Soler 

Candy Cypress dashes to the finish line in the 
last half mile Dec. 13 of the 10K race. 


she was unable to run a single mile. 

“Look at me now. I can run a 10K 
on a crisp morning, amid the openness of 
nature, under the vast blue sky, listening 
to cows in the pastures. That’s beautiful,” 
Thompson said. 


New behavioral health 
program now available 


SUBMITTED BY THOMAS RYAN 

Center for Behavioral Health Director 

The Seminole Tribe recently launched 
a new program, the Center for Behavioral 
Health (CBH), under the direction of the 
Executive Administrative Office. 

It is specifically focused on treating 
the emotional and physical well-being of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s individuals, 
families and communities. The program 
aims to be the integrated mental and 
behavioral health provider of choice for 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida by utilizing 
culturally sensitive and empirically based 
interventions, which promote optimal 
individual functioning and well-being 
while treating Tribal members with 
compassion, respect and dignity. 

The CBH program will specifically 


address substance abuse and mental 
health issues by providing the following 
comprehensive care and services: 

•Individual, group and family therapies 

•Crisis intervention and stabilization 

•On call/after-hours coverage 

•Appropriate referral to inpatient 
treatment programs or outside service 
providers 

•Psychiatric services and medication 
management 

•Psychological services that include 
guardianship, disability and bariatric 
evaluations 

•In collaboration with the STOF 
Health Department, a health and weight- 
loss program 

•Education about behavioral health 
concerns 

•Screening for dementia, depression 



Photo courtesy of Thomas Ryan 

Dr. Thomas Ryan is the clinical director of the Center for Behavioral Health. 



and gambling addictions 

The approach to treatment is twofold: 
to work collaboratively with clients 
regarding their needs and preferences 
for treatment and to simply be the best 
while maintaining CBH’s core values 
of professionalism, integrity, trust, 
transparency and teamwork. The center 
also strives to work collaboratively with 
other programs under the STOF umbrella 
to provide the best consumer-driven 
service delivery. 

Offices are located on the following 
reservations and are open Monday through 
Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. to service 
behavioral health needs: 

Hollywood: 954-964-6338 
Big Cypress: 863-902-3206 
Brighton/Fort Pierce: 863-763-7700 
Immokalee/Naples: 239-867-3480 
Tampa: 813-246-3100 
On call and after-hours services can 
be accessed through the Seminole Police 
central dispatch at 239-657-6956. 

CBH welcomes the opportunity to 
answer any and all questions about the 
program and what is offered and sincerely 
wishes the ability to assist Tribal members, 
their families and the communities should 
the need arise. 


New food rules on the 
menu at Florida schools 


SUBMITTED BY BO B LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Goodbye to sodas, potato chips, candy 
bars and sugary sports drinks sold in Florida 
schools. Nutrition standards put into effect 
Nov. 1 removed many less-healthy foods 
from vending machines, 
snack bars and stores in public 
schools. 

The new rules aim to cut 
calories, fat and sugar from 
snacks available to children 
because of increasing rates 
of childhood obesity. Under 
the new rules, food items on 
campus must be healthier. 

“This is a big change, and 
it’s not easy,” said Darlene 
Moppert, a registered dietician 
and manager of nutrition 
education and training for 
Broward County Public 
Schools. 

Children from Native American 
families have higher than average rates 
of obesity in Florida. The Seminole Tribe 
has been tackling the problem. Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School and Ahfachkee 
School do not sell snacks during school 
hours and won’t be affected by the new 
rules. But Seminole children who attend 
other schools will notice the change. 

School cafeterias in Florida already 
improved their meals to meet upgraded 
nutrition standards, which were passed by 
Congress. Now, food items sold in vending 
machines and other venues must comply as 
well. The items must meet at least one of 
four nutritional standards: 

•At least 50 percent of grains are whole 
grains 

•The first ingredient must be fruit, 
vegetables, dairy or protein 

•Contain at least % cup of fruit and 
vegetables 

•Contain at least 10 percent of the 
recommended daily amount of calcium, 
potassium, vitamin D or fiber 


In addition, snacks must contain no 
more than 200 calories per serving, no more 
than 35 percent of calories from fats (no 
more than 10 percent from saturated fats) 
and no more than 35 percent of net weight 
from sugar. 

Elementary and middle schools can 
sell only water, low-fat 
milk or 100 percent fruit 
or vegetable juice. High 
schools may also sell lower- 
calorie sports drinks. 

“This is definitely 
a change in a positive 
direction, and we hope that 
standards will continue to 
move in the direction of 
good health for all youth,” 
said Ellen Feiler, director of 
health promotion and social 
marketing at the Florida 
Department of Health in 
Broward County. 

Some school principals and food sellers 
have expressed concerns that the new 
standards may decrease vending machine 
sales, which supplement school budgets to 
support other student activities. Moppert 
said the sales are expected to rebound as 
students embrace healthier snacks. 

Nutrition advocates say the standards 
could be stronger. First, the rules do not 
apply starting 30 minutes after school ends 
through midnight, which allows schools, 
parents and organizations to sell less- 
healthy foods at after-school games and 
events to raise money. 

Second, principals can waive the rules 
so students and organizations can sell less- 
healthy food during fundraisers to support 
their clubs and activities. High schools 
can allow fundraisers on 15 days per year, 
middle schools 10 days and elementary 
schools five days. Fundraisers may not start 
until 30 minutes after the last lunch period. 

For more information, visit the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture website at www. 
fns.usda.gov/healthierschoolday/tools- 
schools-focusing-smart-snacks. 
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Tips for making a 
great household pet 


SUBMITTED BY JONATHAN VAZQUEZ 

Animal Control and Wildlife Department 

1. Research what type of pet best 
suits your family’s personality and lifestyle. 
Dogs require more attention, time and 
energy than cats do, so if you don’t enjoy 
walks or hikes in the outdoors or can’t 
imagine getting up on cold winter mornings 
to take your pet out, a cat may be more your 
style. 

Breed characteristics differ, so if you’re 
looking for a lapdog, look into a less-active 
breed. If you or other members of your 
family are very active outdoors and plan 
to bring a pet along, a hardier, more active 
breed is a better fit. 

2. Train your dog for a lifetime of 
obedience. Behavior problems are one of 
the reason dogs are relinquished to animal 
shelters, and they are the No. 1 reason they 
don’t find new forever homes. As a result, 
behavior problems are the No. 1 reason 
dogs are euthanized. 

From the day you bring your puppy 
or adult dog home, begin teaching the pet 
commands, such as come, 
sit, stay and down. A 
puppy should begin formal 
training at 8 weeks, and if 
you adopt an adult dog that 
has received no obedience 
training, consider enrolling 
it in a class right away. 

3. Apply house rules 
consistently. Each member 
of the family needs to be 
on the same page when it 
comes to what your pet is 
and isn’t allowed to do in 
your home. 

If one family member 
lets the dog bark at outside 
noises, but another family 
member corrects the 
behavior, you confuse the dog. If you don’t 
mind the dog sleeping on your bed but your 
husband does, decide which way it’s going 
to be and stick with it. 

When your pet knows what to expect 
from its behavior, it will be much more 
inclined to do more of what you approve of 
and less of what you don’t. 

4. Limit treats to training rewards. 
This ensures your dog views treats as special 
rather than expected. It also helps keep your 
pet from gaining too much weight. 

5. Socialize your pet. This is 
especially important for puppies. Again, 
behavior problems are the No. 1 reason 
dogs don’t stay with their families and don’t 
get adopted by new families. 

Lack of proper socialization can result 
in inappropriate fears, aggressive behavior, 
general timidity and a host of other behavior 


problems that are difficult to extinguish 
once a dog matures. 

The ideal time for socialization is 
between 3 and 12 weeks for dogs and 
between 2 and 8 weeks for cats. 

6. Help your pet be as active as 
nature intended. Exercise and play time are 
necessary for your pet’s mental and physical 
well-being. If you don’t give your dog 
opportunities to be physically active or if 
you don’t encourage exercise, you may end 
up with a bored, destructive, overweight 
pet whose health will spiral downward 
throughout its lifetime. 

7. Find ways to enrich your pet’s 
environment. Your dog needs help staying 
mentally stimulated. This is important not 
only to discourage destructive behavior in 
younger pets but also to keep your older 
pet’s brain sharp. 

8. Make sure your pet is in good 
company. Pets get lonely and depressed just 
like people do when they spend too much 
time alone. Cats are generally better on their 
own, but dogs and especially puppies don’t 
do well left alone for extended periods. 

If you’re regularly away 
from home 10 or 12 hours 
a day or travel out of town 
often, a dog might not be the 
best choice for a pet. If you 
already have a dog and find 
yourself away from home 
for extended periods, make 
arrangements with a friendly 
neighbor, relative, dog-sitter 
or a pet day care center to give 
your pup time and attention. 

9. Keep a pet- 
friendly home. Your dog is a 
part of the family and needs 
its own cozy spot, preferably 
a crate or a comfy bed. 
Your pet should also have a 
selection of appropriate toys. 

Understand that in households with 
pets, accidents will happen. Have the right 
cleaning supplies on hand and learn the best 
techniques for removing pet stains. 

1 0. Help your pet be the best pet it can 
be. Train your pet by setting it up to succeed. 
There’s a reason for everything your dog 
or cat does, and the reason rarely if ever 
involves being deliberately disobedient. 

You should never physically punish 
your pet. It brings the animal pain and fear, 
and it gains you nothing. It’s also illegal. 

Your job as a pet parent is to figure out 
the reason behind the behavior, learn how 
to encourage what you want to see more 
of and how to discourage inappropriate 
behavior. With dogs, this usually involves 
additional training or behavior modification. 
Remember, train your pet; don’t let it train 
you. 


“Train 
your pet; 
don’t let 
it train 
you.” 
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Beverly Bidney 

FRESH MARKET: Just in time for Thanksgiving, Ashley Clark 
and T.J. Clark choose the freshest vegetables and fruits Nov. 
21 at the Health Department’s farmers’ market under the 
airnasium in Hollywood. 


Photo courtesy of Bobby Frank 

HONORING HISTORY: The Palm Beach County School Board presents the Seminole Tribe 
with a proclamation celebrating Native American Heritage Month Nov. 18. Representing 
the Tribe were Hollywood culture center manager Bobby Frank, Vincent Billie, Little Mr. 
Seminole Roberto Benard, Madeline Benard, Shannon Tiger Gopher and Bonnie Motlow. 


Eileen Soler 

BATTER UP: The improved baseball and softball complex at Big Cypress is almost ready 
for re-opening day. Vast improvements to Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field include boys and girls 
restrooms, concession areas, pedestrian walkways, bleachers and two-story press boxes. 
A rededication ceremony will soon be planned. 


Eileen Soler 

MAKIN’ BACON: A Dalmatian-dotted porky pal 
strolls the Big Cypress community like any 
other domesticated house pet out for a leisurely 
afternoon walk. 


Beverly Bidney 

SPECTACULAR SUNSET: Like paint on canvas, an autumn sunset colors the sky Nov. 19 
as the Fort Pierce community gathered for a Thanksgiving celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

NEW DIGS: Construction workers make progress on the main building 
at the new Okalee Village, under construction on U.S. 441 in Hollywood. 
The building will house a gift shop and offices. 


Eileen Soler 

END OF AN ERA: A cowboy’s timeless pastime meets the future amid road construction along 
Josie Billie Highway on the Big Cypress Reservation. 




Kevin Johnson 

BAND OF CHAMPIONS: American Heritage School band member 
Cameron Osceola, center, plays the clarinet Dec. 12 during halftime of 
the Class 5A state championship football game between Heritage and 
Godby at the Orlando Citrus Bowl stadium. Heritage won, 38-0. 


Eileen Soler 

YOU LOOKIN’ AT ME: An alligator and a handful of tourists see eye to eye on a sunny morning at Billie 
Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Photo courtesy of Pastor Salaw Hummingbird 

JOYFUL NOISE: Sixteen members of the acclaimed 
Native Praise Choir, comprised of women from 
Indian churches throughout Oklahoma, present 
a concert Nov. 23 at Big Cypress First Baptist 
Church. The choir, led by Augusta ‘Gus’ Smith 
(Creek), perform songs in the languages of the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 



Photo courtesy of Barbara Boling 

JINGLE JOGGER: Carla Gopher enjoys a hot 
chocolate Dec. 11 after completing the annual 5K 
Jingle Jog on Brighton Reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 

BEATIN’ THE HEAT: The pool is calm at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. A recent face-lift took nearly three months to renovate the 
4.5-acre pool oasis. Three luxury chickees were added, the existing chickee cabanas were re-thatched and refurnished, the rock mountain 
was thoroughly cleaned, the pool deck was given new travertine stone flooring and the pool was resurfaced. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Suzan Shown Harjo receives 
Presidential Medal 

WASHINGTON — Native poet, 
activist and Turtle Island history curator 
Suzan Shown Harjo was awarded the 
prestigious Presidential Medal of Freedom 
Nov. 24 in a White House ceremony. 

“Through her work in government 
and as the head of the National Congress 
of American Indians and the Morningstar 
Institute, she has helped preserve a million 
acres of Indian land; helped develop 
laws preserving Tribal sovereignty; she’s 
repatriated sacred cultural items to Tribes 
while expanding museums that celebrate 
Native life,” said President Barack Obama 
while summarizing the accomplishments 
of the Cheyenne-Hodulgee Tribal member. 

“Because of Suzan, more young 
Native Americans are growing up with 
pride in their heritage and with faith in 
their future. And she’s taught all of us that 
Native values make Americans stronger,” 
Obama said. 

Other honorees with Harjo included 
Meryl Streep, Stevie Wonder, Alvin Ailey, 
Isabel Allende, Tom Brokaw, James 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman, Michael 
Schwerner, Mildred Dresselhaus, John 
Dingell, Ethel Kennedy, Abner Mikva, 
Patsy Takemoto Mink, Edward Roybal, 
Charles Sifford, Robert Solow, Stephen 
Sondheim and Mario Thomas. 

In his introduction to the group of 
winners, Obama grouped Harjo, actress, 
activist and children’s advocate Mario 
Thomas, as well as three pioneering civil 
rights workers murdered by Ku Klux Klan 
members in 1964 (Chaney, Goodman 
and Schwerner), under the subheading, 
“Trailblazers who bent the arc of our 
nation toward justice.” 

-Source: 

Indian Country TodayMediaNetwork. com 

Japanese eatery to open 
at Hollywood Hard Rock 

HOLLYWOOD — A $12 million 
Japanese restaurant named Kuro, featuring 
chefs from the restaurant empires of Nobu 
Matsuhisa and Masahara Morimoto, will 
open in January at the Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

Alex Becker, who has worked at 
Nobu and Katsuya restaurants, will double 
as the endeavor’s top hat and culinary 
director. 

Executive sushi chef Shuji Hiyakawa, 
a veteran of the restaurants of “Iron Chef’ 
Morimoto, will be charge of the raw fish. 

The David Mexico Design Group, 
whose credits include Nobu restaurants 
and Bobby Flay’s Bar Americain and 
Mesa Grill, will create the ambiance. 

Becker promises “new-style Japanese 
dining” that will “elevate Kuro to the next 
level.” Extensive wine and sake lists, an 
artisan cocktails program and an array of 
Japanese whiskeys are also planned. 

-Source: BocaMag.com 

Iipay Nation sovereignty (and 
revenue source) threatened? 

SANTA YSABEL, Calif. — U S. 
Attorney Laura Duffy filed a complaint 
Dec. 3 for a permanent injunction to close 
down Desert Rose Bingo, the Iipay Nation 
of Santa Ysabel-hosted online gaming 
site that allows off-reservation players to 
place bets and collect cash prizes. 

“In a throwback to its unsuccessful 
mid-1990s efforts to stymie and stifle the 
progress of (Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act Class II) gaming, (California) 
once again seeks to undermine Tribal 
sovereignty, innovation and economic 
initiative by seeking injunctive and 
declaratory relief from the court declaring 
that the Tribe may not conduct its legal 
(Indian Gaming Regulatory Act II) bingo 
gaming,” read a Tribal memorandum of 
legal points filed Nov. 25 when the issue 
first arose. At the time, California Attorney 
General Kamala Harris asked the court 
to shut down the website; Iipay Nation 
Tribal leaders refused, however, arguing 
that the effort threatened the Tribe’s rights 
as a sovereign nation. 

That’s when the federal government 
stepped in with the complaint that said in 
order to be legal, proceeds from lotteries 
or bingo games must be used for charitable 
purposes. 

-Source: San Diego Reader 

Congress gives Native lands 
to foreign mining company 

TONTO BASIN, Ariz. — Congress 
is poised to give Resolution Copper 2,400 
acres of Tonto National Forest that is 
cherished ancestral homeland to Apache 
Natives. The territory has been used by 
Apaches for centuries to gather medicinal 
plants and acorns. It is located 1,500 feet 
from historic Apache Leap, a summit that 
Apaches jumped from to avoid being 
killed by settlers in the late 1 9th century. 

Resolution Copper is a subsidiary of 
the Australian-English mining company 
Rio Tinto, which is a partner with Iran in 
an African uranium mine. 

The “deal” affects all nine federally 
recognized Apache Tribes, including 
the Apache Tribe of Oklahoma; Fort 
McDowell Yavapai Nation, Arizona; 
Fort Sill Apache Tribe of Oklahoma; 


Jicarilla Apache Nation, New Mexico; 
Mescalero Apache Tribe of the Mescalero 
Reservation, New Mexico; San Carlos 
Apache Tribe of the San Carlos 
Reservation, Arizona; Tonto Apache Tribe 
of Arizona; White Mountain Apache Tribe 
of the Fort Apache Reservation, Arizona; 
and the Yavapai- Apache Nation of the 
Camp Verde Indian Reservation, Arizona. 

The House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees quietly attached 
the controversial “giveaway” to annual 
legislation funding the U.S. Defense 
Department as a provision to the “Carl 
Levin and Howard P. ‘Buck’ McKeon 
National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 2015.” News of the land 
provision was kept under wraps until the 
bill was finally posted online. 

Terry Rambler, chairman of the San 
Carlos Apache Tribe, told The Huffington 
Post he was saddened by the news but not 
surprised. 

“Of all people, Apaches and Indians 
should understand because we’ve gone 
through this so many times in our history,” 
Rambler said. “The first thing I thought 
about was not really today, but 50 years 
from now, probably after my time, if 
this land exchange bill goes through, the 
effects that my children and children’s 
children will be dealing with. Since time 
immemorial people have gone there. That’s 
part of our ancestral homeland. We’ve 
had dancers in that area forever - sunrise 
dancers - and coming-of-age ceremonies 
for our young girls that become women. 
They’ll seal that off. They’ll seal us off 
from the acorn grounds, and the medicinal 
plants in the area, and our prayer areas.” 

Arizona Sen. John McCain proved 
instrumental in adding the land deal that 
had been pursued by Rio Tinto/Resolution 
for a decade to the National Defense 
Authorization Act (NDAA), according to 
The Huffington Post. Rio Tinto/Resolution 
claims mining in Tonto will generate $61 
billion in economic activity and 3,700 
direct and indirect jobs over 40 years. 

“It seems like us Apaches and other 
Indians care more about what this type of 
action does to the environment and the 
effects it leaves behind for us, while others 
tend to think more about today and the 
promise of jobs, but not necessarily what 
our creator God gave to us,” Rambler said. 

Rio Tinto/Resolution Copper has 
said its mining plan for the area has been 
filed with the National Forest Service 
and that it will comply with the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) that 
protects federal lands. 

However, NEPA will only protect 
lands that remain in federal hands. The 
rest is fair game, according to federal law. 

“We would only have to do NEPA 
on any activity that would take place on 
remaining federal land,” said Arizona 
Bureau of Land Management official 
Carrie Templin. 

The 2015 NDAA contains other 
land deals, including one that would 
subject 70,000 acres of Tongass National 
Forest in Alaska to logging and another 
provision that would give 1,600 acres 
from the Hanford Nuclear Reservation 
in Washington State for purposes of 
industrial development, a plan that has 
spurred Tribal protests. 

-Source: Rt.com 

Visions for Grand Canyon clash 

EAST RIM OF THE GRAND 
CANYON, Ariz. — From this edge of 
the Grand Canyon, Navajo citizen Renae 
Yellowhorse is 26 miles across the Painted 
Desert from the nearest paved road. No 
civilization in sight. She swung her arm 
over sweeping horizon, pointing to the 
conjunction of the Colorado and Little 
Colorado rivers 3,000 feet below. 

“This is where the tram would go,” 
Yellowhorse, 52, a leader of the Save the 
Confluence coalition, told The New York 
Times. She has lived her whole life on 
this Navajo land. “This is the heart of our 
Mother Earth. This is a sacred area. It is 
going to be true destruction.” 

She referred to the proposed $1 
billion, 420-acre proposal for restaurants, 
boutique hotels, stores and trailer park 
sequestered around a gondola whisking 
visitors to a canyon-floor restaurant, an 
Indian cultural center and an elevated 
river walk - the latest, most ambitious 
attempt by developers to invade a national 
landmark that draws 4.5 million people a 
year. 

The Escalade complex, as planned, 
would be visible from South Rim 
observation points where visitors gather in 
the evenings to watch the hypnotic display 
of shifting hues as the sun sets across the 
layers of volcanic rock. 

There is more. Grand Canyon 
National Park - the veritable symbol of 
the national park system, itself - is under 
siege. 

• Italian developers are planning 3 
million square feet of retail construction, 
plus 2,200 homes in newly incorporated 
Tusayan village (pop: 587) at the entrance 
to the park - a major threat, say park 
officials, to the Colorado River water 
supply. 

• A skywalk finished in 2007 over 
the western rim in partnership with the 
Hualapai Tribe, is an overwhelming 
success, drawing thousands of visitors a 
year, mostly from Las Vegas. 


• Helicopters take visitors to the 
bottom of the canyon, to the distress of 
conservationists. 

• A bitter $1.5 billion contract war 
between the Park and Xanterra Parks 
& Resorts, the private concessionaire 
that has run hotels and restaurants here 
for nearly 100 years, threatens a Jan. 1 
shutdown by the concessionaire. 

“The Grand Canyon is the most 
protected land in the world,” said David 
Uberuaga, the park superintendent. 
“It’s a World Heritage Site. We have the 
protections of the National Park Service 
Act, the act that created the Grand Canyon, 
the Clean Water Act.” 

Departing Navajo President Ben 
Shelly is one of the project’s biggest 
champions, arguing for the jobs and 
revenue he says will come to the Tribe. 

“The president is for business 
development and job creation,” said 
Desmond Tome, Shelly’s senior adviser. 
“The Grand Canyon Escalade project is a 
huge step in that direction.” 

-Source: NYtimes.com 

High numbers of Alaska Native 
children in foster care 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — A new 
report by researchers with the Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, part of 
the University of Alaska Anchorage, finds 
that efforts to reduce the count of Native 
children in foster care have essentially 
failed: the number of Alaska Native 
children in care remains shockingly high. 

During the study period from 2006 to 
2013, about 2,000 Alaska children were 
in foster care any given month, and 60 
percent were Alaska Natives, according 
to the recently released “Trends in Age, 
Gender and Ethnicity among Children 
in Foster Care in Alaska,” which also 
pointed out that one Alaska child out of 
100 - and six out of every 100 Native 
children - is in foster care because of 
dangers and dysfunction at home. That’s 
double the national proportion, the report 
found. This despite state and federal laws 
passed in the 1990s aimed to reduce the 
time children languished in foster care and 
reduce their numbers. 

Nationally, the number of children in 
foster care declined by almost a quarter 
between 2002 and 2012, and the number 
of African-American children dropped by 
nearly half, the report stated. 

-Source: Alaska Dispatch News 

Federal officials seek halt 
to Osage County wind farm 

TULSA, Okla. — Federal authorities 
are seeking an immediate halt of a large 
wind farm development in Osage County. 

The Osage Nation has long opposed 
the Osage Wind project, which includes 
more than 90 turbines at 400-feet 
tall. Tribal officials said the federal 
government’s lawsuit won’t be heard 
before the project is completed, The Tulsa 
World reported. 

According to court records, each 
turbine’s foundation requires a hole 50 feet 
wide and 10 to 30 feet deep. Construction 
would remove more than 60,000 cubic 
yards of limestone and other rocks, 
which belong to the Tribe under U.S. law, 
according to the preliminary injunction 
request filed by federal officials. 

The wind farm’s construction is on 
private property, and the owners have 
lease agreements with Enel Green Power 
North America. Federal authorities have 
warned the developers to stop the work, 
but “they apparently elected to pursue 
a beat-the-clock strategy and have 
intensified excavation activities,” the 
lawsuit states. 

-Source: The Ada News 

Aboriginal family refused 
service for being Native 

WETASKIWIN, Alberta — Kiara 
Dennehy said she is speaking out against 
racism in her community. The 15 -year-old 
aboriginal girl said she and her parents 
were refused service in a local bowling 
alley. 

The three arrived looking for a place 
to sit at Western Lanes and Overtime 
Lounge late last month, she told CBCnews. 
com, when a waitress approached her with 
a shocking comment. 

“She said she doesn’t serve Native 
people,” said Dennehy, who lives with 
her parents in the nearby First Nation 
community of Maskwacis. 

Venue manager Kristie Wolfe 
expressed disgust upon learning an 
employee had refused service to an 
aboriginal family. 

“I’ve grown up in Wetaskiwin my 
whole life. This city is very diverse. We 
have people of all cultures, all walks of 
life, financially, racially,” Wolfe said. 

The three quickly left, but Dennehy 
posted about the experience on a 
Wetaskiwin Facebook page: “That’s the 
first time I’ve walked into a store and not 
being able to be served because of where 
I’m from and what my background is,” 
she said. “I think it’s nonsense. Like that’s 
somebody saying they don’t want to be 
served by her because she’s white. It’s just 
the other way around.” 

Wolfe quickly posted an apology to 


Dennehy on Facebook. 

In a written statement about the 
incident, the server denied any racism, 
believing instead that at least one of 
Dennehy’s party was under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. She claimed she told 
them: “I am uncomfortable serving a 
couple of you.” 

Wolfe admitted to CBC News that the 
server had been suspended in the past for 
making racist comments. The employee 
is now suspended from dealing with the 
public, but Wolfe fears no further action 
will be taken. 

She said the company’s reputation 
is at risk and is threatening to quit: “That 
reputation whether it’s true or not, it’s 
going to be there ... that reputation that we 
tolerate racism. It’s going to tarnish the 
business and I don’t want to be the face of 
that business.” 

The owner wants a statement from 
Dennehy before deciding the next step, 
Wolfe said. 

Dennehy said she accepts Wolfe’s 
apology but will still think twice before 
returning to the bowling alley. 

-Source: CBCnews.com 

Former Blackfeet chair 
gets fraud judgment 

BROWNING, Mont. — U.S. 
District Judge Brian Morris has issued 
a civil fraud judgment against Patrick 
Charles Thomas, former chairman of 
Montana’s Blackfeet Indian Nation. 

The U.S. Attorney’s office, which 
said the 56-year-old Thomas lied 
to claim money in a discrimination 
settlement and later falsely complained 
he was discriminated against in a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USD A) loan 
program, is seeking more than $944,000 
in losses and damages. 

Under a 2011 settlement of a $710 
million class action which alleged 
discrimination against American Indians 
who sought USD A loans between 1981 
and 1 999, Thomas applied for and received 
loan forgiveness, a settlement award and 
tax waivers of more than $3 14,000. 

In October, Thomas was sentenced 
to one year in prison and ordered to pay 
nearly $163,000 for selling property he 
pledged as collateral on his loans. 

-Source: Associated Press 

Too Indian for Indian 
radio program? 

MADISON, Wis. — Native 
American radio host Richie Plass said he 
was warned by management at Wisconsin 
Public Radio (WPR) that he should no 
longer tell Indian jokes, nor talk about 
Indian politics and issues as the genial 
co-host of “Kalihweyo’se,” the Native 
American radio program that airs in 
Madison, Wisconsin from 10 p.m. to 
midnight on Thursdays. 

Plass said he was told that he was 
going to be closely observed by WPR 
officials and that he would have to change 
his ways to remain a part of the show. 

So he quit. 

Apparently, after a decade as Indian 
Country’s most famous Indian radio star, 
Plass is too Indian for an Indian radio 
show. 

“It’s amazing that an Indian on an 
Indian radio show can’t tell Indian jokes,” 
Plass said a recent telephone conversation 
with Peninsula Pulse. “I’m sorry man, 
after 10, 11 years, all of a sudden I’m 
the scourge of public radio. I don’t want 
to hurt the show. I want the show to stay 
on. But I ain’t doing it. I’m not going to 
change. I’m going to be me.” 

Plass believes the “political 
correctness police” wanted to clean up 
Richie’s on-air presentation, forgetting 
that as host of a Native American show, 
Richie was performing the humor of his 
ancestors. In fact, the “Encyclopedia 
of Humor Studies” describes American 
Indian humor as a mixture of trickster 
stories, teasing and self-deprecating 
humor. 

Trickster stories are essentially 
morality tales that “instruct American 
Indians to maintain a positive attitude 
in the face of even the most severe 
suffering,” the Encyclopedia states. “A 
key element of having a positive attitude 
is maintaining a sense of humor. Thus, the 
importance of having a sense of humor 
is something that is taught by trickster 
stories of American Indians, and, as a 
result, humor is an important part of their 
cultures. 

“Another important aspect of 
teasing is the ability of an individual to 
tease oneself, that is, to engage in self- 
deprecating humor. Making light of 
oneself demonstrates that one understands 
one’s place in society and seeks to 
maintain social equality and harmony, 
two goals of teasing behavior among 
American Indians. If one is able to make 
light of oneself, there is also more of a 
willingness on the part of others to accept 
teasing from that individual. Thus, self- 
deprecating humor is an important aspect 
of humor in American Indian cultures,” 
the Encyclopedia continues. 

“We have a lot of listeners who are 
locked up,” said Plass, who was a WPR 
volunteer. “Just in this last year, I’ve had 
so many people, men and women, give me 



a hug, shake my hand, thanked me for the 
stories, the jokes, that it helped them get 
through their time. The last one was just 
two weeks ago. I’m not making this up.” 

Plass said he might to start his own 
podcast show on the Internet. 

-Source: Peninsula Pulse ^ 

2015 Hard Rock Gasparilla 
grand marshals named 

TAMPA — Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Tampa announced Dec. 
3 that U.S. Army Command Sgt. Maj. 
Chris Faris and television show host 
Mario Lopez will be the Grand Marshals 
for the 100th annual Seminole Hard Rock 
Gasparilla Invasion and Parade of the 
Pirates. 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa is in the middle of a three-year run 
as title sponsor of the Gasparilla Pirate 
Fest that will be held Jan. 30-3 1 . 

Command Sgt. Maj. Faris is former 
senior enlisted adviser to the Commander 
of the U.S. Special Operations Command 
at nearby MacDill Air Force Base. A 30- 
year distinguished military veteran and 
special operations leader, he was deployed 
in support of combat operations in 
Somalia, Afghanistan and Iraq. Awarded 
the Purple Heart in 1993 (for injuries 
received during the Battle of Mogadishu, 
Somalia), as well as seven Bronze stars, 
he has earned both the Defense Superior 
Service Medal and Legion of Merit. 

Lopez is in his seventh season as 
the host of the TV show “Extra.” Lopez 
played the character A.C. Slater on the hit 
show “Saved by the Bell.” 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa President John Fontana described 
the 2015 Grand Marshals as “two 
individuals that will help draw positive 
attention to this iconic event in our 
community. Command Sgt. Maj. Chris 
Faris is a true American hero and someone 
we all look up to with utmost respect for 
his service to our country. 

“Also in line with Seminole Hard 
Rock’s position as central Florida’s 
premier entertainment destination, Mario 
Lopez is part of the fabric of pop culture 
that will resonate with Tampa Bay, so 
we’re extremely pleased he’ll be a part of 
this special event as well.” 

-Source: Virtual-Strategy 
Magazine 

First Hard Rock Hotel for India 

CALANGUTE, India — Hard Rock 
International announced plans recently to 
transform North 16 Goa Resort into the 
Hard Rock Hotel Goa, the first of its kind 
in India. 

Hard Rock Goa is projected to open 
in March 2015 with 135 rooms. The 
property’s location is close to a famed 
beach that attracts an influx of international 
and domestic travelers year-round. 

-Source: NasdAQ GlobeNewswire 

Two Tribes among 16 national 
Climate Action Champions 

WASHINGTON — Two American 
Indian Tribes are among 16 communities 
across the United States designated as 
Climate Action Champions by President 
Barack Obama. 

For a diversity of efforts in preventing, 
preparing for and adapting to climate 
change, Blue Lake Rancheria Tribe of 
California and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians joined “a diverse 
group of communities that are defining 
the frontier of ambitious climate action,” 
said a White House statement, which 
added “their approaches can serve as a 
model for other communities to follow.” 

The White House launched the 
Climate Action Champions competition 
to identify and recognize local climate 
leaders and to provide targeted Federal 
support to help those communities further 
raise their ambitions. 

Blue Lake Rancheria Tribe, which 
began its strategic climate action plan 
in 2008 and quickly became a regional 
leader in strategically planning and 
implementing both climate resiliency 
and greenhouse gas reduction measures, 
has reduced energy consumption by 35 
percent with a commitment to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions 40 percent by 
2018. 

The Tribe utilizes a range of 
approaches including the use of biodiesel 
to power public buses, and aggressive 
energy efficiency measures. 

Through its energy strategy, 
emergency operations plan, integrated 
resource management plan, solid 
waste management plan, sustainable 
development code and land use planning 
process, the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians demonstrates a 
holistic approach to climate action and 
preparedness with ambitious goals, 
including a net-zero energy goal. The 
Tribe aims to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions by 4 percent per year. 

Broward County is another Climate 
Action Champion. 

- Source: The White House Office of 
the Press Secretary 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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dig first archaeology adventure 



Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students Morgan Yates and Norman Osceola use spades to gently collect the top layer of soil and other items from 
an excavation site Dec. 5 during an archaeology field trip led by the Tribal Historic Preservation Office. 



Myron Billie, Melodie Smith and Donovan Harris learn from Tribal Historic Preservation Office site 
analyst Jack Chalfont how to study and report on a brick artifact, likely from a white homestead, 
found on the archaeology site. 


Students 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Sixth-graders from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School were 
introduced to archaeology with a down-to- 
earth experience in the heart of a Brighton 
hammock. 

“The most fun part was digging in the 
dirt. We got down, got dirty and discovered 
stuff,” student Heith Lawrence said. 

Led first by bus and then on foot through 
highland brush by archaeology experts 
from the Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
(THPO), 20 children toiled for three hours 
Dec. 5 at the scene of a pre-reservation 
European homestead where animal bones, 
bricks, bullets and pottery were abundant. 

“This turns the tables on what people 
normally expect. Here, we have Tribal 
children with the ability to uncover and 
interpret how white people may have 
lived,” said Tribal archaeologist Maureen 
Mahoney, who organized and managed the 
educational project. 

With mapping, excavation, sifting and 
item cataloguing stations placed at strategic 
locations, the tree island became a learning 
laboratory dubbed the “On Reservation 
Field School.” 

A box at one table featured clear plastic 
evidence bags already filled with found 
objects collected from professional pre- 
event surveys of the area. The bags were 
tagged with necessary notes that provided 
descriptions, measurements and geographic 
coordinates where the items were found. 
One bag, dated Nov. 25, contained an 
alligator bone collected from the root ball 
of a palm tree. 

At the mapping station, students armed 
with clipboards and pencils first recorded 
visual observations of the scene. 

“If you look just a few yards away, you 
can see the short distance to water through 
the trees and the formation of the island. 
You can see some areas already excavated 
and bricks that we can surmise were used 
for building a structure,” Mahoney said. 

THPO site analyst and Brighton 
resident Jack Chalfont showed students 
how to gently inspect the bricks without 
moving them. The bricks were stamped 
by the Robbins Brick Co., established in 
Tennessee in 1889, Chalfont said. The 
company went out of business in the 1930s, 
according to THPO. 

“We found out that a shipment was sent 
to Okeechobee in the early 1900s, so we’re 
thinking these bricks probably came from 
that shipment,” he said. 

Chalfont guessed that the white people 
who lived at the scene were likely evicted 
just a few years short of 1 935 when Brighton 
formally became an Indian reservation. He 
said he remembers seeing survey markers 
dated 1929 on the land about 30 years ago. 
Chalfont believed the survey was done by 
the U.S. Army to determine the size of scale 
of what would become the reservation. 

Connecting stories told by Tribal elders 
with U.S. census reports, Chalfont also 
believes the land could have been occupied 
by members of the Curry family, a family 
documented to have lived in LaBelle and 
Moore Haven. 

Chalfont, whose own family now 
uses the land for cattle pasture, said his 
first encounter with archaeologists was 
disheartening. He was only about 10 years 
old. 


Randee 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT MYERS — Randee McDonald, 
who graduated Dec. 13 with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in education from Florida Gulf 
Coast University, believes at-risk students 
should be given a chance to succeed, and 
she intends to help make it happen. 

“I want to help the next generation,” 
said McDonald, 23. “I’m really interested 


“I basically called them grave robbers,” 
Chalfont said. “Today is a reversal of 
the past. We usually had people digging 
up Indian graves; instead we are letting 
the children see how black and white life 
was back then without running water or 
electricity, and we are teaching them to 
protect the land.” 

At other stations children used spades 
to dig layers of dirt from pre-determined 
areas, measuring tapes to record dirt layers, 
paper and pencils to draw grids and record 
findings, and hands to sift buckets of soil 
through screens. 

Student Jagger Gaugin found a 
.22-caliber rimfire bullet. Mahoney said 
.22s were used from the late 1850s to the 
1930s. 

“It’s so cool to try to imagine what 
happened here,” Jagger said. Later, in his 
field report, Jagger supposed that the area 
was a hideout for “someone running from 
the cops” or maybe the legendary “Wild 
Bill” Curry himself, according to local lore. 
He also concluded that the man ate deer and 
turtles because several buried piles of deer 
and turtle bones were found. 

“There are bullet holes in the trees. 
There is very old broken glass. And it’s 
all right in the middle of nowhere,” Jagger 
said. “About half of my guess is from fact 
and the other half is my imagination.” 

Student Haylie Huff also hypothesized 
that whoever lived at the site did not want 
to be found. 

“They lived there where no one could 
find them because they moved in without 
paying anything,” Haylie wrote. 

Indeed, prior research of state records 


in working with these kids; they could end 
up in jail or in trouble later on.” 

McDonald majored in special 
education and received her certification in 
K-12 exceptional student education and 
K-5 elementary education. She said she 
was inspired by an education professor who 
shared his experiences working with at-risk 
students. He motivated her to intern at Fort 
Myers High School, where she worked with 
at-risk students for 13 weeks. 


indicates that no one ever applied for 
homestead at that location, said THPO field 
technician Karen Brunso. 

In classroom lessons at PECS before 
the outdoor event, Brunso taught students 
that educated vision plays a big part in 
deducing how ordinary people lived in the 
past. Recreating a picture of the past takes 
studying how communities sheltered, fed, 


“I liked being challenged by the 
behavior issues,” McDonald said. “It 
pushed me to figure out different solutions 
to problems that would come up.” 

At-risk students 
often require help to 
succeed academically 
so they can transition 
into adulthood and 
achieve economic self- 
sufficiency, according to 
a report provided to the 
Department of Health 
and Human Services in 
2011. 

Students succeed 
more through 

academically intensive, 
interactive programs 
in smaller class sizes, 

McDonald said. 

“It has a lot to do 
with making lessons 
more interactive,” she 
said. “If they are more 
engaged, they retain 
the information better 
because they had fun 
learning it.” 

During McDonald’s 
internship, student 
scores increased from 
69 to 96 percent in a 
life skills program that 
focused on money. 

“The most 

satisfying thing was 
getting to see my students 
throughout the semester,” she said. 

McDonald has not finished her 


protected and clothed themselves. 

“I told them how archaeology can be 
a kind of storytelling. We tell the tale of 
everybody. We might not know if it is of 
a historical person but we fill in the gap. 
It’s not just the famous people who make 
history. History is made by everybody,” 
Brunso said. 


education yet. She is working on a second 
Bachelor of Arts degree in fine arts, which 
she should complete by December 2015. 
“I’ve always liked art and found it is 
a way to express your 
emotions,” she said. 
“I think I can bring 
in the art factor while 
working with at-risk 
students. It’s another 
way for them to express 
their feelings; they can 
draw, paint and sculpt 
instead of expressing 
behaviors.” 

McDonald is 
inspired by her mother, 
Sarah McDonald, who 
pushes her to succeed. 
A few dedicated 
professors also made 
sure she didn’t give up. 

“I want to be 
that teacher for future 
students,” she said. 

McDonald has 
some simple advice for 
students: Find a field 
you enjoy and make 
sure your heart is in 
it. She said graduating 
college makes her feel 
accomplished. 

“My ultimate goal 
is to work for the Tribe 
with at-risk students 
that other teachers have 
given up on,” McDonald said. “I want to get 
back to my roots; I grew up in the culture, 
and I want to contribute to the Tribe.” 


Education 
Department to 
host SAT, ACT 
prep classes 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Education Department is offering 
SAT and ACT prep classes tribalwide to 
help students prepare for standardized 
college entrance exams. 

The classes are recommended for 
all high school sophomores, juniors and 
seniors. 

“Strategy is the big key on these tests 
- how to take them and prepare for them,” 
said Vickie Stuart, Brighton education 
adviser. “Students who attend the prep 
courses are on track and have a focus; 
they are prepared and know what they 
need for college.” 

According to the College Board, the 
not-for-profit organization that created the 
SAT in 1926, test scores combined with 
high school grade point averages most 
accurately indicate a student’s potential 
to succeed in college. To further track 
results, the Board developed the SAT 
College and Career Benchmark to gauge 
which students will succeed in college 
without remediation. 

In Florida, 72.2 percent of students 
from the class of 2014 took the SAT. 
Only 36.8 percent of all students and 31.8 
percent of Native American students met 
the benchmark score of 1550. A perfect 
score is 2400. In addition, only 14.1 
percent of African Americans and 30.5 
percent of Hispanics met the benchmark. 
Students who meet the benchmark are 
more likely to enroll in a four-year college 
and complete their degree than those who 
do not. 

The Education Department prep 
class aims to teach students test-taking 
skills, give them examples of questions 
on the exams and help them lose their fear 
of standardized tests, said Silvia Navas, 
Big Cypress higher education recruiter. 

“We want to help them better 
understand the test so they can excel,” 
Stuart said. “They can take the test several 
times in their junior and senior years. The 
more times they take it, the better their 
scores.” 

Students may combine their best 
scores from each exam on the math, 
reading and writing sections for a higher 
overall score. 

“There is a lot of pressure on this 
generation with exams,” Stuart said. “We 
want to make the course easy and fun.” 

Classes will be held at the Brighton 
Florida Seminole Veterans Building Jan. 
16 from 6 to 9 p.m. and Jan. 17 from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m.; and at the Immokalee 
Education Department office on the 
second floor of the Field Office Jan. 19 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

To register, contact the Education 
Department at 863-763-3572. 


College Board SAT 
and ACT schedules: 



c at 

Uill 


SAT: 

Jan. 24, 2015: registration deadline, 
Dec. 29, 2014 

March 14: registration deadline, 
Feb. 13 

May 2: registration deadline, 
April 6 

June 6: registration deadline, 
May 8 


ACT: 

Feb. 7: registration deadline, 
Jan. 9 

April 18: registration deadline, 
March 13 

June 13: registration deadline, 
May 8 



Beverly Bidney 

Randee McDonald, who graduated Dec. 13 with a Bachelor of Arts degree in education from Florida 
Gulf Coast University, poses for a photo on the Hollywood Reservation. 


♦ See ARCHAEOLOGY on page 4B 


McDonald graduates FGCU 


“I want to 
get back to 
my roots; I 
grew up in 
the culture, 
and I want to 
contribute to 
the Tribe.” 

- Randee McDonald, 
FGCU graduate 

improve 
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Eileen Soler 


Ahfachkee School fourth-graders, from left, Aleah Rodriguez, Diamond Osceola, Dayne Billie and Dothan Osceola-Rodriguez have 
a blast of noontime merriment at the school’s Thanksgiving brunch. 



Eileen Soler 



Ahfachkee School teachers and staff serve up delicious Thanksgiving fare Nov. 26 at a Eileen soler 

special Thanksgiving brunch that featured eggs, waffles, turkey and mac and cheese. Preschool student Cassidi Motlow fills her belly 

with cornbread and fruit during a Thanksgiving 
brunch at Ahfachkee School. 



Top 

Wiy Ain i 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Parents and children participate in reading activities Nov. 6 at the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School family reading night. 


Old-fashioned fun served 
up at PECS family night 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY “We were so pleased that so many 

Staff Reporter people came and had so many positive 

things to say about it,” Paige said. “We will 

BRIGHTON — Reading received absolutely do more parent night activities, 
the royal treatment with a medieval- maybe after the first of the year.” 
themed family reading night Nov. 6 at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 

Each grade level created reading- 
centered activities for students and 
parents that included board games 
featuring vocabulary words and trifold 
displays that focused on reading 
strategies. 

Activities for sixth-, seventh- 
and eighth-graders stressed content 
and comprehension. After parents 
and students read passages together, 
children showed the adults how they 
determined the meaning of the passage 
through specific exercises. 

“Students had the opportunity to 
show their parents what they know,” 
said Victoria Paige, PECS reading 
coach. “And parents got to see what 
their students were reading. It was a 
really fun time.” 

About 100 parents and students 
attended the event, which also included 
a photo booth with medieval costumes 
and props, bounce house and screening 
of the movie “How to Train your 
Dragon” shown on a giant screen in 
the breezeway and served with plenty 
of popcorn and cotton candy. 

Decor for the event featured Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

castles and kings from the Middle Students pay attention at the medieval-themed 
Ages. family reading night. 



Law Offices of 

Roger P. Foley, P.A. 


We Don'tJ udge - We Defend!® 


Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave., #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

(954)467-2946 


Palm Beach 
901 N. Olive Ave. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 

(561)746-7076 


www.LAWYERFOLEY.com 
FREE 30 minute consultation 
Hablamos Espanol 


Video Conference 
Available 


Serving ALL Tribal communities! 


• Criminal Defense Cases 

• Drivers License Suspensions 

• Driving Linder The Influence 

• Drug Charges 

• Seal/Expunge Records 

• Injunctions/Restraining Orders 

• All Misdemeanor/Felony Cases 

• Violation of Probation 

Fair Prices! 


Personal Injury Cases 

Auto Accidents 

Motorcycle Accidents 

Truck Accidents 

Traffic Infractions 

Bicycle Accidents 

Spinal Cord Injury 

Slip/Fall Accidents 

All Serious Bodily Injury Cases 


“WHERE’S MY REFUND?” 


TIRED of WAITING for your MONEY? 

TIRED of endless I.R.S. EXCUSES? 

TIRED of your “TAX GUY" Saying 7 DON’T KNOW?” 

IT’S EASY TO END 
THE NEEDLESS WAITING! 


DO what 100’s of other TRIBAL MEMBERS have ALREADY DONE! 


“ASK MARCUS” 

V HE can get ANYONE’S REFUND PROCESSED and RELEASED! 

V Start getting your MONEY TODAY! 

GO to YOUTUBE and type in IWMTR2013 

OR Dial 866.536.2070 and JUST ASK for MARCUS! 

ACCURATETAXSERVICE 



Ask your friends about “MARCUS”... Chances are he has helped them too! 
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Survival of the fittest: Brighton community 
competes in annual obstacle course event 



Rachel Buxton 

Bryce Baker tries to take down P.E. teacher Chris Goodwin in the tire jump. 



BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Students, parents, 
siblings, teachers and community friends 
teamed up Nov. 21 for a day of friendly 
competition during Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s annual Survivor Day held 
at the Brighton Gym. 

Survivor Day, now in its eighth year, 
originally celebrated students “surviving” 
mandated state testing. Now, it allows 
students, teachers and family to come 
together for a day of fun. 

Teams competed in 10 events: launch 
and catch, wheelbarrow race, partner situps, 
football throw, tire jump, broad jump, 
mighty miles lap, cardio Frisbee, backward 
bowling and bones puzzle. 

“We change [events] every year,” said 
PECS P.E. teacher Pam Matthews. “We 
just sit down as a group of P.E. teachers and 
talk and throw out ideas and then we build 
on each other’s ideas.” 

Teams worked to achieve the highest 
score or fastest time in the various contests 
for a chance to compete in the finals and 
become the ultimate survivors. 

“There is competition but it is mostly 


for fun,” said principal Brian Greseth. 
“There are some that are very competitive 
and they want to win, but most of them like 
the competitive edge but if they don’t win, 
it’s no big deal. It’s a good time and that’s 
the main thing.” 

P.E. teachers encourage teams to create 
team T-shirts. Some teams sported basic 
shirts adorned with their team name, while 
some went all out with capes, sparkles and 
even tutus. 

“I’m always impressed when I say 
make a team T-shirt,” Matthews said. “It 
just amazes me what some of these teams, 
parents or even the kids come up with. I 
love it. They are really cute.” 

After all teams completed the 10-event 
agenda, the top scorers from each contest 
competed in an obstacle course to determine 
the No. 1 survivor team. In the end, Team 
Luke - comprised of Richard Harris and 
Lucas Osceola - came out victorious by 
completing the course in 51 seconds. 

“All schools always try to have 
good bonding experiences between the 
community and the school,” Greseth said. 
“We want parents to see our staff and see our 
students as they really are: great kids, hard- 
working kids who can have fun together.” 




Rachel Buxton 

Diane Smith and Naleah Billie race to the finish in the wheelbarrow event. 



Rachel Buxton Rachel Buxton 

Greyson Johns demonstrates perfect form while throwing the football to Chayton Billie flies over the hurdles in the obstacle course Nov. 21 during Survivor Day. 
his partner. 


Rachel Buxton 

Sister and brother Krysta and Caleb Burton work to name the bones in the 
body during the bones puzzle event. 




February 6th, 2015 

at the Seminole Hard Rock Live 


Applications may be picked up at Tribal Offices 





- (he 44 th Annual 


2015 SEMINOLE TRIBAL FAIR 
Little Mr. & Miss. Seminole Contest 
Hard Rock LIVE 


Friday, February 6, 2015 
at 6:00 p.m. 


Contestant # 


Little Miss. Seminole Little Mr. Seminole (check one) 


Date: 


Reservation: 


Child’s Name:_ 
Enrollment #: 


Age: 


Date of Birth 


Print Name of Parent or Legal Guardian (circle one) 


Parent/Guardian Signature: 


Cell#: 


Contestants must be an enrolled tribal member, between the ages of 5 - 7 years 
old by February 5, 2015 and reside in the state of Florida. NO EXCEPTIONS. 

Registration deadline is Monday, February 2, 2015 at 5:00pm. All 
contestants must be preregistered. There will be no applications taken on 
the day of contest. 

Confirm that your applications have been received by fax, email, Committee 
member, or walk-in to the Secretary’s office. Call Wanda Bowers at 
(954) 444-9827, fax (954) 967-3488, or email wbowers@semtribe.com. 

CONTACTS 

Hollywood - Wanda Bowers, (954) 444-9827 
Brighton — Charlottle Burgess, (863) 634-8924 
Brighton - Carla Gopher, 1-(813) 299-4071 
Ft. Pierce - Mary Stomboli, (772) 467-2454 
Big Cypress - Alice Billie, (954) 790-0237 
Trail Seminoles - Michael Cantu, (305) 553-8245 ext. 18702 
Immokalee - Crystal Salinas, (239) 867-5300 
Tampa- (813) 246-3100 Vicky Aspey ext. 19312 or Sunny Ploch ext. 19300 
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Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students Jahbahn Arnold and Jaylen Baker pour a bucket full 
of excavated soil for sifting during the archaeological dig. 


♦ ARCHAEOLOGY 

From page IB 


Willie Johns, a former THPO outreach 
coordinator who observed the dig, told the 
students that he knows the area “like the 
back of my hand” because he played there 
as a kid, worked cattle there as a young 
man and later, as a culture leader, helped 
survey areas nearby. 

Several excavations turned up Army 


military buttons and artillery indicating 
that the U.S. Army was there during the 
Seminole Wars, Johns said. Other sites 
were determined to be culturally sensitive 
and were left untouched in reverence to 
Native ancestors. 

“History is a continuous story. It 
unfolds in different layers,” Johns said. He 
asked the students if they would take the 
archaeology dig a step further in the future. 
“Maybe you can write our history.” 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal Historic Preservation Office field technician Jeff Sepanski teaches students how to 
measure and grid an archaeological excavation site for layers of dirt that could indicate periods 
of time and other tell-tale factors. 


Police Explorers take aim 



said. “Officers practice 

marksmanship, drawing 

from their holster and shooting only the 

right targets. On the street, we have to make 

sure we only shoot the bad guys.” 

During one scenario on the screen, 
students helped Officer Lee identify in 
an instant whether someone was a good 
guy or a bad guy when they randomly 
appeared behind doors or windows. The 


exercise simulated a video game in which 
the player goes down long, empty hallways 
and around blind comers, but the officer 
could not shoot at everything that moved. 
The kids were right on target; no good guys 
were shot during the scenario. 

At the meeting, Explorers were eager 
to take their turns shooting targets on the 


video screen. 

Because the training guns are the same 
size and weight of a real gun, officers made 
sure the Explorers handled them properly. 
Two kids went up against each other in 
games that tracked hits and misses. The 
competitive exercise produced a proud 
winner every round. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Police Explorers learned the importance 
of gun safety Dec. 2 and then received 
firsthand experience using training guns 
through an interactive session Dec. 16. 

Before the Explorers stepped up to use 
the MILO Range interactive video training 
system, they reviewed important gun safety 
mles. Seminole Police Department Officer 
Kyle Boyd asked the group what they 
should do if they find a gun. 

“Stop, don’t touch, leave the area 
and find an adult,” the students answered 
together. 

SPD Officer John Barber reviewed 
other key safety measures: Always treat 
guns as if they are loaded, never put a finger 
on the trigger, point guns toward the ground 
instead of at a person and never play with 
guns. 

“Who here plays 
a sport?” SPD Officer 
David Lee asked. “In 
football, you keep 
practicing the same 
plays over and over so 
you don’t even have to 
think about it, you just 
know what to do. In 
law enforcement, we 
practice all the time. 

We want our officers 
to have the same level 
of awareness and be 
prepared; it should be 
instinctive.” 

MILO provides 
interactive simulation 
training for all branches 
of law enforcement, 
military, security and 
public safety agencies 
throughout the world, 
according to the 
company’s website. 

SPD trains officers 
with the system, and 
Hard Rock uses the 
technology to train 
security guards. 

“It allows us to 
train safely,” Barber 


Beverly Bidney 

Anthony Doctor, 11, aims for the target and 
shoots during the Hollywood Police Explorers 
MILO training. 


Beverly Bidney 

SPD Officer David Lee watches the targets on the screen as Police 
Explorers Bailey Latchford, 10, and Kylie Drake, 10, face off Dec. 16 
during MILO training. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kylie Drake learns how to hold the gun from SPD Sgt. Karl Furman 
during the Hollywood Police Explorers meeting and MILO training. 


What: 



SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 


Tribal Officers: 

Chairman 
JAMES E. BILLIE 

Vice Chairman 
TONY SANCHEZ, JR 

Secretary 

LAVONNE KIPPENBERGER 

Treasurer 
PETER A- HAHN 


All eligible 
members of the 
Seminole Tribe 
of Florida must 
register to vote 
by January 31, 
2015 for the 
General Tribal 
Election on 
May 11,2015 

As accorded by 
Tribal Ordinance 
C-06-13 


HOW! Complete the 

Voter Registration 


form received in 
the mail 



6300 STIRLING ROAD 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33024 

(954) 966-6300 
(954) 967-3420 Direct 
(954) 967-3488 Fax 

www.seminoletribe.com 



If you did not receive a form in the mail, please contact the 
Supervisor of Elections office at 954/966-6300, ext. 11461 
or at GeneralTribalElection2015@semtribe.com. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

You may also come by the Secretary’s Office to complete 

your Voter Registration form. 


IN ORDER FOR TRIBAL MEMBERS TO SHOW RESIDENCY, AT LEAST A COPY OF 
ONE OF THE FOLLOWING MUST BE SUBMITTED WITH YOUR REGISTRATION 
FORM: valid State Drivers' License, valid State ID card, valid Voter Registration card, 
or for those who cannot produce any of the aforementioned items, a Tribal ID along 
with a statement from an Election Board member from the same reservation verifying 
residence. Please ensure all information is current and valid as they will be used in 
determining the Tribal Member’s voting location/residence. 

Supervisor of Elections Office • Seminole Tribe of Florida 
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PECS November 
students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary students of the month: Chase Micco, Charisma Micco, Jace Johns, Kimberlynn 
Toms, Alyssa Madrigal, Steel Gopher, Tiyanni Anderson, Logan Butler, Kayden Warrior, Kateri 
Smith, Tiera Garner, Nena Youngblood, Dakota Fish, Melina Steve, Jaime Smith, Elle Thomas, 
Landon Goodwin, Joss Youngblood and Caitlyn Olivarez. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Isaiah Bishop, Dante Thomas and Krysta Burton. 


‘Rising star’ Apple Nunez 
addresses IRSC professionals 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

OKEECHOBEE — Apple 
Nunez continued to shine as an 
academic star Dec. 12 when the 
15-year-old from Okeechobee was a 
guest speaker at Indian River State 
College’s (IRSC) bimonthly meeting 
for student services. 

The meeting, which rotates 
through IRSC campuses, was held at 
the Dixon Hendry campus, giving the 
city of Okeechobee a chance to put 
a few of their own in the spotlight, 
including the Seminole Tribe’s Apple. 

IRSC provost Russ Brown 
said Apple is a “rising star” in the 
community because she easily 
navigates through college classes. 

“She is very strong willed, goal 
oriented, well organized to manage 
her time to be successful in classes, as 
well as manage the schedule that she 
has,” Brown said. 

Apple spoke before 120 academic 
professionals. She touched on earning 
an associate degree through dual 
enrollment while earning her high 
school diploma, which she will 
receive next May, all by the age of 1 6. 

In complete control, Apple 
thanked the school for helping her pursue 
her academic goal, and she reflected on how 
the past year has changed her outlook on 
life. 

“I just went through a flashback of 
when I started, the reason that I started and 
how much of a change it has been this past 
year - what a difference my education has 
been,” Apple said. “A year ago I could have 
been just another high school student and 
today I’m giving a speech at IRSC as one of 
their star students.” 

Apple admitted that she was surprised 
when Brown first approached her. 

“He pulled me into his office and I 
thought about all the bad things I could have 
done and then he ended up asking me to 
speak at this event,” she said. “I was blown 
away at the opportunity that he was giving 
me to speak in front of so many people and 
the trust he was putting into me to come and 
speak at his meeting, on his behalf and on 
his recommendation. It meant more to me 
than actually giving the speech.” 

Apple captured the attention of many 
professionals in the audience because 
she has helped shine light on IRSC’s dual 
enrollment program and has shown that if 



Rachel Buxton 

Apple Nunez speaks at the Indian River State College’s student services bimonthly meeting Dec. 12 in 
Okeechobee. 


someone wants something bad enough and 
works hard enough, he or she can achieve it. 

“I am so impressed, so amazed at her 
accomplishments, to think that she has 
accomplished so much at such a young age 
and seems to have overcome every barrier 
and obstacle that has been put in her way,” 
said Mary Locke, IRSC vice president of 
Instructional Services. “To be able to get 
up in front of a room of over 100 adults 
and to be able to speak so eloquently and 
naturally about her achievements in such a 
warm, poise and confident manner, I know 
I could not have done that when I was her 
age.” 

Brown is no stranger to the Seminole 
Tribe or their educational efforts. He is the 
former principal of Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. 

Brown said Apple is a role model, 
especially to children at the charter school. 

“I’m hoping more Seminole Tribe 
families and children pursue it, that they 
see what Apple has been able to do and the 
doors that it has opened for her and will 
open for her career wise,” Brown said. “I 
think she has now paved a path that others 
can follow.” 



Rachel Buxton 

Indian River State College dual enrollment 
student Apple Nunez is joined by IRSC provost 
Russ Brown. 


ATTENTION TRIBAL MEMBERS! 
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Tribal Mem 
Saturday, January 31, 2015 





All Tribal Members and the public are 
encouraged to attend. This event will be held at the 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center - 6351 North 30th 
Street - located on the Hollywood Seminole 
reservation community and starts at 10 am. 


clothing contests, 
arts and crafts/ 
fine arts 
competitions, 
music and food 






For Tribal Fair information call: 
866-625-5374 or call Howard Collins 
at the Recreation Dept, at 
954 - 989-9475 ext. 10802 




HOLLYWOOD, FL 


44th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 
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Big Cypress Council Rep. 

MANUEL "MONDO" TIGER X 

and Community Welcome You To The V 



Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena 
Grounds 

Big Cypress Seminole 
Reservation 
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JAN 10 

Gates Open 

@10AM 







Festival Admission $54 
Concert Starts at 6:30PM 


#bcl!9 


Experience Seminole Culture 

Food and Arts & Crafts Vendors ♦ Critter Shows ♦ Alligator Wrestling 

♦ Cultural Dances ♦ Female Alligator Wrestling 

www.bigcypresscelebration.com idb 
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Jumper brothers help American Heritage 
capture second straight state championship 

BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 


Kevin Johnson 

As quarterback Torrance Gibson hoists the Class 5A state championship plaque, Andre Jumper, below Gibson, celebrates with his American Heritage 
teammates following their 38-0 win against Godby in the state championship game Dec. 12 at the Orlando Citrus Bowl. 



ORLANDO — Andre Jumper wanted 
to soak in every last drop of the state 
championship atmosphere. 

After four years as a standout on 
defense for American Heritage School 
in Plantation, Andre made a triumphant 
departure in his final game Dec. 12 as the 
Patriots earned their second consecutive 
state championship with a 38-0 win against 
Tallahassee’s Godby in the Class 5 A title 
game. 

In the game’s waning minutes at the 
Orlando Citrus Bowl stadium, Andre and 
fellow lineman George Ellis III started to 
make preparations to douse head coach 
Mike Rumph with a water cooler. At the 
two-minute mark, they snuck through 
players on the sideline and emptied the 
orange tub over Rumph, giving the team 
another reason to celebrate. 

“That’s how we show our respect to 
him,” Andre said. “He’s a good coach. All 
of our coaches are good coaches. I’m so 
thankful that we have good coaches leading 
me down the right road. Not only did they 
make me better as a player, but they made 
me better as a man.” 

As a sea of black and gold uniforms 
celebrated at the end of the game, Andre 
managed to do a mini-Lambeau Leap into 
the arms of Heritage fans in the stands. 
Amid the hoopla, Andre didn’t lose sight 
that his first and only season as a varsity 
teammate with his younger brother Blevyns 
had come to an end. 

“I liked it a lot. I’m glad he made 
the decision to come and play and get the 
experience,” Andre said. 

“It means a lot to me because it’s my 
brother’s last year. I love winning the state 
championship with my brother,” added 
Blevyns, a junior who finished his first 
season on varsity with a flawless day as the 
long snapper - a role he handled all year - 
on five extra points and one field goal in the 
championship game. 


The victory for the brothers from Big 
Cypress came in front of several family 
members, including their parents, Josh and 
Andrea Jumper; sisters, Ahnie and Canaan; 
grandfathers, Moses Jumper Jr. and Jonah 
Cypress; and grandmothers, Laquita Jumper 
and Carol Cypress. 

“Half of our family is here, so that 


means a lot, too,” Andre said. 

Andre started the game in his usual 
spot on the far left side of Heritage’s line. 
The 6-foot- 1, 240-pound senior defensive 
end made the first of his three tackles on the 
game’s second play. In the fourth quarter, 
Andre and Tyler Gordon combined for the 
team’s only sack as they handed Godby 


quarterback Darius Bradwell a 12-yard loss. 

The intriguing matchup between 5A’s 
champions the past two years didn’t feature 
much drama. 

Heritage’s 14-0 lead at halftime 
doubled to 28-0 after three quarters. 

♦ See STATE CHAMPS on page 6C 


Seasons end 
for Seminole 
football players 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

High school football seasons 
concluded just shy of state championship 
games for four Seminoles. 

Sophomore running back Jesse 
Sanchez and his younger brother Sammy 
Micco Sanchez reached Oklahoma’s Class 
4 A state semifinals with Fort Gibson, 
which went 1 1 -0 in the regular season and 
won the 4A-District 4 title. 

Fort Gibson won playoff games 
against Catoosa and Newcastle before 
being knocked out in the semifinals with 
a 17-14 loss against Oologah Nov. 28 at 
Sapulpa High School. Fort Gibson led 
14-10 after three quarters. Oologah went 
ahead early in the fourth and held on for 
the victory. 

Jesse finished the season second on 
the team in rushing touchdowns with five, 
as well as yards with 242 on 39 carries. 
He scored two touchdowns against 
Broken Bow and one each against Central, 
Muldrow and Newcastle. 

“Jessie had a great season as our 
back-up tailback,” Fort Gibson coach 
James Singleton said in an email to The 
Seminole Tribune. “He is very elusive for 
his size and has an incredible burst through 
the line. He will get a much greater load 
next season.” 

Sammy, a 5-foot-10, 185-pound 
freshman, also saw brief action in the 
backfield, but spent most of the season on 
defense and even started a few games at 
outside linebacker. 

“Sammy came on and played for us 
a lot toward the end of the season. For 
his size, he is a very powerful runner and 
tackier,” Singleton said. 

Singleton said expectations for the 
brothers will increase next season. 

+ See CONCLUSION on page 6C 



Eileen Soler 

Javian Cypress is deep in concentration as he releases an arrow during an archery class Dec. 5 
hosted by the Big Cypress Recreation Department. 


Archery lessons on target 
at Junior Cypress arena 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Jacob “Jake” 
Osceola grew up using a bow and arrow to 
hunt boar, deer and other creatures for meat. 

“But archery is different when 
it’s a sanctioned sport. For Olympian 
competition, it is refined system,” said 
Osceola, site manager for the Recreation 
Department at Big Cypress. 

Archery, a projectile weapon style of 
hunting and warfare that predates history, 
is open for Tribal and non-Tribal people to 
learn from 5 to 6:30 p.m. on Fridays at the 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 

With Osceola at the helm, about 30 
children and adults turned out Dec. 5 for the 
second lesson of the ongoing series. Safety 
is always first - the crowd also included two 
firefighter/paramedics from the Seminole 
Fire Rescue Department. 

Rows of chairs made a 6-foot border, 
called the waiting line, from a trio of tables 
lined with bows and arrows of various sizes 
and weights. In front of the tables, bales of 
hay marked the shooting line. The bales 
were also used to collect the arrows, tips 
first, once pulled from the targets. 

All the steps of archery were covered, 
some one-on-one, according to age level, 
physical ability and understanding of the 
sport. Osceola reviewed stance, finger 
and hand placement (called nock), and 


demonstrated how to hook and place the 
bow hand, extend the arm, draw the string, 
aim and let go of the arrow. 

Diamond Osceola was in the midst of 
her third lesson. At the end of the 90-minute 
class, with clown face targets used to 
replace the usual bull’s-eye diagrams, 
Diamond showed three “kill” shots out of 
five arrow attempts. 

“I’m learning just in case I want to 
compete,” Diamond said. 

Jake Osceola, who attended a series of 
workshops to learn World Archery rules, 
repeatedly used a whistle to blare certain 
calls. 

Two whistle blasts call archers from 
the waiting line to the shooting line. With 
one blast, archers may place an arrow on the 
bowstring and begin shooting. Three blasts 
signals that archers can walk forward to the 
targets and retrieve arrows. If four or more 
whistle blasts are sounded, all archers must 
stop shooting immediately. 

Typically, girls are not permitted to 
shoot bows and arrows, said Joe Frank, 
who attended the lesson with his daughter 
Valholly Frank, 12. For athletic competition, 
however, and for girls who do not have a 
clan, giving permission for Tribal daughters 
to shoot is a family decision. 

For Valholly, who owns several 
archery sets, permission to shoot led to the 

+ See ARCHERY on page 6C 


Pierce proves perfect fit 
for Fort Lauderdale High 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Fort 
Lauderdale High School boys basketball 
coach Rich Belton has been urging his 
standout guard Trewston Pierce to become 
“selfish.” 

“He’s looking to make the extra pass, 
which isn’t a bad thing, but in close games 
we need him to get us over that hump,” said 
Belton, who is in his first season at the helm 
of the Flying L’s 

With Fort Lauderdale locked up with 
Stoneman Douglas in a tight battle Dec. 8, 
Pierce heeded his coach’s suggestion in an 
eye-opening manner as he scored nine of 
his team’s final 11 points in a 49-43 win. 

After making a steal at one end, Pierce 
drove the length of the court for a layup 
that put Fort Lauderdale up 40-37 with five 
minutes left in the game. A short jumper 
from Pierce made it 42-37. 

With one minute left and Fort 
Lauderdale ahead by one point, Pierce 
again went coast-to-coast. This time the 
result was a 3 -point play. Next, he forced 
a turnover that led to a trip to the foul line, 
where he made the first shot, missed the 
second but grabbed his own rebound to 
help run off more time. 

Pierce made another foul shot in the 
waning seconds. His impressive stretch in 
the final five minutes came on a night when 
he scored 20 points and energized the home 
crowd with three dunks. 

All in all, not a shabby outing for a 
player in just his eighth game with a new 
team. 

“He’s doing a phenomenal job of fitting 
in,” Belton said. “A couple games ago, he 
would have made the extra pass. He has 
a clear understanding of being aggressive 
and not being a ball hog.” 

Pierce, a senior, transferred to Fort 
Lauderdale this year after spending last 
season at American Heritage in Plantation. 

“It’s going smooth,” the 6-foot-3, 
190-pound Pierce said about his new 
environment. 

Four days after the Stoneman Douglas 
game, Pierce drained a season-high 38 
points in an 83-74 win against Monarch, an 
effort that didn’t even earn him high scorer 
in the Pierce family. His sister Shae Pierce, 
a sophomore on the Hollywood Christian 
girls team, scored 42 points in a game 
earlier in December. 


Trewston’s value for Fort Lauderdale 
comes with more than just points. 

“In high school, he can guard 1 through 
5; he can play 1 through 5,” Belton said. 

Pierce has been used mostly as a point 
guard or shooting guard, but he’s also 
tackled another role. As one of only two 
seniors on a young team, Pierce has had to 
step up in the leadership department. 

“Leadership is a big part. They’re 
all young guys. Stay positive and keep 
pushing them,” Pierce said. “It’s a lot on 
my shoulders. I’ve never been put in that 
situation, but I work hard every day. I’m 
fit for it.” 

Belton said Pierce would also be a 
good fit at the Division I college level. 

“Absolutely,” Belton said, noting 
Pierce’s “size, athleticism and 
explosiveness.” 

Pierce said he has received some offers 
from Division I colleges. 

Even though this season is Pierce’s 
first and last at Fort Lauderdale, he’s 
already made a lasting impression. 

“It’s been a pleasure and a blessing to 
coach a kid of his skill set,” Belton said. 
“He’s done nothing but be receptive to the 
coaching and the criticism that comes with 
it.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Trewston Pierce soars through the air Dec. 8 for 
a layup attempt against Stoneman Douglas. 



Kevin Johnson 

Fort Lauderdale’s Trewston Pierce leads a fast break Dec. 8 against Stoneman Douglas at Fort 
Lauderdale High School. Pierce scored 20 points in the Flying L’s 49-43 win. 
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Surpassing expectations 

DeForest Carter assists Embry-Riddle’s fast start in more ways than one 



Kevin Johnson 

Embry-Riddle senior point guard DeForest Carter goes airborne for a layup attempt in the first half against Nova Southeastern on Nov. 25 in Davie. 



Kevin Johnson Kevin Johnson 

Embry-Riddle senior point guard DeForest Carter looks for an open DeForest Carter scores two of his 20 points in Embry-Riddle’s win 
teammate during his team’s 79-63 win against Nova Southeastern. against Nova Southeastern in Davie. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

DAVIE — With less than a minute 
left in Embry-Riddle’s seventh consecutive 
win to start the season, DeForest Carter 
eyed the basket with the ball in his hands. 
After determining he had enough open real 
estate along the baseline, Carter drove to the 
hoop and slammed home the last of his 20 
points on a night when dozens of his friends 
and family members watched at Nova 
Southeastern’s Don Taft University Center. 

Dunking represents only a sliver of the 
vast repertoire that the 6-foot- 1, 218 -pound 
senior point guard from the Big Cypress 
Reservation brings every time he laces up 
his sneakers. 

“I think it’s exciting for him to do that,” 
Embry-Riddle head coach Steve Ridder 
said, “but I’ll tell you he’d rather give 
somebody a great pass.” 

Making smart, clean, crisp passes - 
which Carter did on his way to handing 
out a game-high seven assists in Embry- 
Riddle’s 79-63 win Nov. 25 against Nova - 
is something his teammates have benefited 
from for four years. 

“He makes everything easy for me. 
You just have to catch and finish, basically,” 
said Cesar Pastrana, a 6-foot-8 senior center 
from Columbia, whose game-high 23 points 
included some via Carter’s passes. 

As of Dec. 29 , the all-around versatile 
Carter led undefeated Embry-Riddle in 
several categories, including assists, blocks 
and steals while averaging 10.8 points per 
game. Toss in valuable components not 
found on stat sheets - namely his senior 
leadership accompanied by an upbeat 
attitude - and it’s no surprise that his coach 
mentioned the name of an NBA Hall of 
Famer in the same breath as Carter. 

“I think his ability to give other people 
shots is truly a Magic Johnson,” Ridder said, 
noting that Carter mirrors the three-time 
MVP’s personality and court awareness. 
“Magic always had a great feel for where 
his teammates were.” 

Carter’s deft passing ability - which 
occasionally includes no-looks - comes 
from all points of the court, whether it’s 
starting fast breaks or finding someone 
down low from the top of the arc or dishing 
off at the last second while driving the lane. 

Last season, Carter set an Embry- 
Riddle record for most assists in a season 


“We’re blessed 
to have him. 
He’s that good. 
He is not just 
a Division I 
player; he’s a 
high Division I 
player.” 

- Steve Ridder, 
Embry-Riddle head coach 


with 246 , an accomplishment that helped 
earn him First Team All-Sun Conference 
and honorable mention All-American 
accolades for the second straight year. 

This season, he neared Christmas on 
the cusp of becoming the program’s all-time 


leader in career assists, an accomplishment 
Carter said he will gladly share with his 
teammates. 

“It would be a great record to have 
because it’s not just me; it’s my teammates 
as well. It takes two people to get an assist,” 


Carter said. “I’ll say the whole team got that 
record.” 

Carter’s ascension into being a top- 
notch assist man in college has been 
a somewhat unexpected journey. The 
Montverde Academy graduate arrived in 


Daytona Beach in 2011 known more as a 
shooting guard and small forward. 

“He could score and he could guard 
people and he was good enough for us to 
aggressively recruit him,” Ridder said. 

What Ridder didn’t know then was that 
he landed someone who would eventually 
change roles and morph into a dynamic 
point guard with a seemingly natural knack 
for threading pinpoint passes and setting up 
teammates for scoring chances. 

“We had no idea at the time how good 
of a passer he was; I think if people would 
have known that in high school, he wouldn’t 
be at Embry-Riddle,” Ridder said. 

Ridder, whose team will shift from 
the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics (NAIA) to Division II in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) after this season, believes Carter 
would have been a standout at college 
basketball’s highest level. 

“We’re blessed to have him. He’s that 
good. He is not just a Division I player; he’s 
a high Division I player,” Ridder said. 

Proof that Carter could handle major 
college basketball came Nov. 3 when 
he produced game-high totals in assists 
and steals and a team-high 16 points in a 
preseason loss at Florida State. 

“When we played Florida State several 
weeks ago, to be honest, I thought he was 
the best player on the floor,” Ridder said. 

Carter’s roots as a point guard can be 
traced back to his youth basketball days in 
Big Cypress when he played with his older 
brothers Greg and Josie and friends. 

“When I played on the rez, I was 
always the tallest guy and I saw over 
everybody, so I played point,” Carter said. 
“Growing up playing with my brothers, 
they were the scorers and the shooters. Ed 
be the one passing and passing. Ed have 15 
assists at the end of the game, but Ed have 
two points. Everyone would say, ‘Nice job, 
Greg,’ or ‘Nice job, Josie.’” 

Carter, who is also close to breaking 
the school record for all-time steals, didn’t 
seek praise as a kid nor does he seek it now, 
but kudos seems to follow him even on 
those rare occasions when his passes are not 
on target. 

“They’ll say, ‘Great pass, DeForest.’ 
Em like, ‘No, that was a great catch by my 
teammates,”’ Carter said. 

As co-captain and one of six seniors on 
the roster, Carter is part of an experienced 
group that hopes to make the program’s 
final season in NAIA a memorable trip. A 
10-0 record and top 10 national ranking is 
a good start. 

“The most important thing for (Carter) 
right now is his leadership ability. He’s 
bringing others with him, and that’s another 
reason we’re having a lot of success,” 
Ridder said. 

“His demeanor is unbelievable on the 
court. His leadership is awesome,” Pastrana 
added. 

Those traits make Ridder believe 
Carter could have a bright future as a coach 
after his playing days end. 

“When you’ve been doing this stuff 
for this long, you love to win and you love 
championships, but what you do is you care 
about people and that’s why he would be a 
great coach,” said Ridder, who is in his 26 th 
season at the helm of Embry-Riddle. “He’s 
just a natural. He’s got the personality, he 
cares and that’s why I hope he stays in 
coaching and helps young kids because 
that’s what he would do really well at.” 

Carter began his night against Nova by 
draining 3 -pointers on his first two shots. 
The dunk at the end of the game carried 
more significance for him than simply 
stuffing the ball through the twine. He said it 
allowed him to show how far he’s bounced 
back from an offseason injury. 

“I have some athleticism,” Carter 
said. “It was nice that I could show it to 
my family and my friends there because I 
know they haven’t seen me get up like that 
before. It felt great to finish and have my 
teammates jump up. It made me feel like I 
was (Michael Jordan) out there.” 
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Ahfachkee cheerleaders roar for the Warriors 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Along with 
their pompoms, Ahfachkee School’s new 
cheerleading squad brings megaphones of 
school spirit to home basketball games. The 
squad - comprised of eight first-, second- 
and third-grade students - practices twice 
a week to master cheers and choreography. 

Dribble it, pass it, we want a basket ! 

Instructional aide Pamela Caston, who 
leads the young team, hopes to someday take 
the girls to watch high school cheerleaders 
in action or to observe a cheerleading 
competition so they can witness seasoned 
cheerleaders in action. 

Red, black and white; fight Warriors 
fight! 

The cheer team grew out of a previously, 
loosely organized group of Warrior fans 
called the Scream Team. 

Home games for the girls and boys 
basketball season are played at the Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 
The schedule for the boys and girls season 
is Jan. 6 versus Clewiston Middle School at 
5 p.m.; Jan. 9 versus Seacrest Country Day 
at 4 p.m.; Jan. 12 versus Donahue Academy 
at 4:30 p.m.; Jan. 15 versus Marco Island 
Academy at 5:30 p.m.; and Jan. 17 versus 
Florida Atlantic High School at 4 p.m., 
which will be the homecoming game. 

Lets go Warriors, lets go! 



Beverly Bidney 

The Ahfachkee School cheerleading squad: front row, from left, Abbiegale Green, Sarah Robbins, Kaydence Green. Back row, from left, Felicia Quintana, 
Layla Billie, Markayla Cypress and Lucee Cypress. Teena Covarrubias is not pictured. 


Red, black 

an d wSfe; 

fight 

Warriors, 

7 

fight! 



Layla Billie 



Beverly Bidney 

Age: 7 
Grade: First 

Favorite subject: Centers 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: We get to 
eat lunch and play on the playground. 


Teena Covarrubias 



Beverly Bidney 

Age: 7 

Grade: Second 
Favorite subject: Math 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: Learning 
the language. 


Lucee Cypress 



Beverly Bidney 

Age: 7 

Grade: Second 
Favorite subject: Science 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: The school 
lets me learn. 


Markayla Cypress 



Beverly Bidney 

Age: 9 
Grade: Third 
Favorite subject: Math 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: We have a 
big playground. 


Abbiegale Green 



Beverly Bidney 

Age: 7 

Grade: Second 
Favorite subject: Recess 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: It’s named 
after me; my Indian name is Ahfachkee, which 
means ‘happy girl.’ 


Kaydence Green 


Felicia Quintana 


Sarah Robbins 





Beverly Bidney 

Age: 6 
Grade: First 

Favorite subject: Computers 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: Learning 

how to do stuff, like math. 


Beverly Bidney 

Age: 8 

Grade: Second 

Favorite subject: Cheering 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: The 

teachers. 


Beverly Bidney 

Age: 8 
Grade: Third 

Favorite subject: Drawing 

What makes Ahfachkee a great school: Everybody 

is always happy. 







wAaaios 


Ahfachkee cheerleaders recite a cheer Dec. 9 during practice. The squad - comprised of eight students in the first, second and third grades - practices twice a week to perfect cheers and choreography. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Rebuilding in progress for Ahfachkee basketball teams 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ahfachkee 
School girls and boys basketball teams 
share more in common than just playing on 
the same court at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium. This season both squads are in 
rebuilding mode. 

As of the Christmas break, wins had 
eluded the Warriors’ teams - including a 
pair of losses at home to Everglades City 
Dec. 16 - but coaches said encouraging 
signs abound. 

“I like their ability to hustle and their 
desire to want to play,” said girls coach 
Shaquille Hall. “They want to be out there 
playing. Even though they may not be the 
best, they play together as a team and that’s 
what team sports are about.” 

“They work hard,” coach Brandon 
Jones said about his boys team. “We don’t 
have a lot of height, but everybody comes 
to practice when they are not sick. We play 
hard. We’ve got a lot of eighth-graders. 
They don’t quit.” 


2014-15 Ahfachkee 
Boys Basketball 

00 Issiah Alvarado 
5 Franklin Juniper 
10 Ethan Balentine 

14 Reggie Ling 

20 Graysun Billie 
22 Elisah Billie 

23 Jonah Alvarado 
Ricky Garza 
Devon Bowers 

2014-15 Ahfachkee 
Girls Basketball 

1 Mazzy Robbins 
2 Mikiyela Cypress 
10 Liberty Robbins 

15 Carlee Billie 

21 Eyanna Billie 

22 Thoya Robbins 

23 Janessa Jones 



Case in point came in the third quarter 
of the boys’ 67-23 loss against Everglades 
City. Despite the lopsided score, Ahfachkee 
guard Issiah Alvarado showed plenty of 
determination. After Alvarado missed a 
3 -point shot and the ensuing rebound, he 
sprinted back on defense just in time to 
Imock away a layup attempt. 

Other highlights for Ahfachkee 
included three 3 -pointers and nine points 
from Jonah Alvarado and one 3 -pointer and 
five points from Issiah Alvarado. Graysun 
Billie banked in one 3 -pointer. Ethan 
Balentine scored five points. 

Ahfachkee spent most of the night 
firing away from beyond the arc. With a 
squad that doesn’t have anyone taller than 
5-foot-7, getting the ball inside poses a 
challenge. 

“We’ve got shooters,” Jones said, “but 
we’ve got nobody in the paint that can get 
down low and bang on the boards.” 

Lack of height is only one obstacle the 
boys team faces this 
season; they’re also 
thin on numbers and 
experience. Jones said 
the team only had five 
players for a couple 
games. He offered an 
option to forfeit some 
games, but the players 
nixed that idea. 

“They want to 
play,” he said. 

Ahfachkee hasn’t 
been at full strength 
too often. Against 
Everglades City, the 
Warriors were missing 
a lot of quickness with 
junior Devon Bowers 
and seventh-grader 
Ricky Garza out of 
the lineup. Jones said 
both players could be 
back on the court in 
the second half of the 
season. Ahfachkee will 
start the New Year with 
a home game against 


Warriors finished runner-up in their district 
and qualified for the regional playoffs for 
the first time. When Jones shifted over to 
the boys head coaching job this season, Hall 
took the reins of the girls team. 

Hall and Jones know each other from 
their football connections in Naples. Hall 
is a 2010 graduate of Palmetto Ridge High 
School, which is where Jones serves as 
the running backs coach. Jones coached 
Hall’s brother, Ron Johnson, who led the 
University of Connecticut in rushing this 
season as a freshman. 

Hall, who attended Bowling Green 
State University in Ohio on a football 
scholarship, said being at the helm of an 
inexperienced team is a good way to begin 
his head coaching career. 

“It’s good to start with a rebuilding 
process because I get to grow as a coach, 
as well as the players get to grow. Some of 
these girls, it’s their first year playing,” Hall 
said. 


Kevin Johnson 


Ahfachkee’s Mikiyela Cypress closely guards Everglades City’s Ashlyn 
Goff during a high school girls varsity game Dec. 16 at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 


Clewiston Middle Jan 
6 . 

Although five 
players are returners 
from last year’s squad, 
it’s still a young club filled mostly with 
middle school students. 

“I think for the next two years, we’ll be 
rebuilding,” Jones said. “Once these guys 
actually get to high school and start getting 
more confident, I think we’ll be one of those 
teams to compete with.” 

Last year, Jones guided the Ahfachkee 
girls to its best season ever as the Lady 


Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee’s Ethan Balentine (10) attempts to block a shot by Everglades City during a boys high 
school varsity game at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. Ahfachkee’s Elisah Billie (22) and Jonah 
Alvarado are also close to the play. 


The girls team lost some players from 
last year’s squad to graduation, while others 
changed schools or opted not to play this 
season. This year’s team features seven 
players. Hall said getting the players focused 
and sharp has been the biggest challenge. 

“Just getting the kids mentally ready 
because I know physically they’re ready to 
play,” he said. “Mentally, they have to stay 


locked in. Their minds 
kind of wander a bit, but 
that’s all part of sports.” 

Eyanna Billie led 
the team with six points 
in a 47-10 loss against 
Everglades City. Liberty 
Robbins and Carlee Billie 
each had two points. 


Kevin Johnson 


Ahfachkee’s Reggie Ling controls the ball against Everglades 
City Dec. 16 in Big Cypress. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv kicks off 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — A convincing win 
by the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
boys basketball team helped dissipate early 
season concerns. 

PECS used a 15-0 run to start the game 
to secure its first victory of the season, 45- 
17, against visiting Moore Haven Dec. 10. 

“It feels good to get the first win,” said 
PECS boys coach Kevin Jackson, whose 
team upped its record to 1-2. “We did a 
good job with running our offense and 
sharing the ball. I was real pleased with our 
effort defensively.” 

Moore Haven struggled to contain 
a trio of quick guards: Lucas Osceola, 
Dalence Carrillo and Donovan Harris. The 
Seminoles’ offense clicked regardless who 
handled point guard duties. 

Osceola, an eighth-grader, set the tone 
early with 10 points in the first quarter on 
his way to a game-high 17-point night that 
matched Moore Haven’s entire output. 


2014-15 PECS 
Boys Basketball 

1 Ramone Baker 

2 Aleke Baker 

3 Jaylen Baker 

4 Lucas Osceola 
10 Donovan Harris 
12 Dalence Carrillo 

14 Billy Bailey 

20 Silas Madrigal 

21 Dante Thomas 
24 Andrew Fish 
55 Robert Harris 


2014-15 PECS 
Girls Basketball 

1 Luzana Venzor 
2 Caylie Huff 
4 Cady Osceola 
5 Haylie Huff 
15 Alaina Sweat 
21 Aleina Micco 
22 Raeley Matthews 
23 Julia Smith 
24 Vivianna Gore 


Carrillo, a sixth-grader, scored 11 points 
and Harris contributed six points. 

Ball handling is a strength for PECS 
thanks to the multiple options to run the 
offense. 

“I’ve never really had that luxury 
before. It makes things a lot easier,” said 
Jackson, whose team also received eight 
points from Billy Bailey and two blocks 
by Dante Thomas on consecutive defensive 
stops in the second quarter. 

PECS ruled the paint in both zones 
behind Andrew Fish and Robert Harris. 
The two tallest players on the court started 
together for the first time this season and 
made their presence felt by combining for 
a dozen rebounds. Jackson said Fish, an 
eighth-grader, is about 6-foot- 1 and Harris, 
a seventh- grader, is about 6-2. 

“They’re really athletic for being big 
guys. They looked good tonight. I’m proud 
of them,” Jackson said. 

The victory came following a pair of 
close losses. PECS opened the season with 
a 49-45 setback against Yearling Middle 
Dec. 4. Osceola scored 31 points and had 
six steals. Other scoring came from Aleke 
Baker with four points and Donovan Harris 
with three points. Robert Harris, Silas 
Madrigal and Ramone Baker each had two 
points. 

“I felt like we had too many breakdowns 
on the defensive end giving up uncontested 
buckets. We were a little careless with the 
ball and stagnant at times on the offensive 
end,” Jackson said. 

Five days later, Clewiston edged PECS, 
36-32. Aleke Baker led PECS with eight 


points and six rebounds. Fish and Osceola 
also scored eight points. Osceola also had 
five steals. 

PECS didn’t dwell on the 0-2 start. 
It dominated Moore Haven from start to 
finish. 

“Compared to our first game, I feel like 
we’ve come a long way on the defensive 
end. We looked a lot better (against Moore 
Haven), a lot less busted assignments,” 
Jackson said. “In the second half of the 
season, hopefully we’ll be an even stronger 
team than we were (against Moore Haven).” 

Depth rises for PECS girls 

The depth of the PECS girls basketball 
team faced a stem test in just its third game. 

Already playing without one captain at 
the start of the game, the Lady Seminoles 
lost another captain before halftime Dec. 
10 against Moore Haven. With Raeley 
Matthews and Cady Osceola unavailable, 
PECS coach Tim Thomas turned to his third 
captain - Aleina Micco - before the start of 
the third quarter. 

“I told her she had to step up,” Thomas 

said. 

Micco did more than just step up. She 
dominated the third quarter by scoring 1 1 of 
PECS’ 13 points to snap an 8-8 halftime tie. 
Micco finished with a game-high 14 points 
as PECS upped its record to 2-1 with a 27- 
21 win. 

“Without Raeley and without Cady, we 
needed her to step up big time. She did a 
good job,” Thomas said. 

Luzana Venzor contributed five points. 



Kevin Johnson 

Lucas Osceola leads a fast break for the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School boys basketball team 
against Moore Haven Dec. 10 at the Brighton Gym. Silas Madrigal (20) and Andrew Fish, left, also 
join the break. PECS won, 45-17. 


basketball seasons 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Julia Smith, center, and Luzana Venzor, right, guard Moore 
Haven’s Chynna Villarreal Dec. 10 at the Brighton Gym. 



Haylie Huff and Julia Smith had four 
points each for PECS, which suffered 
a setback late in the second quarter 
when an ankle injury knocked Osceola 
out of the game. 

Osceola, a starting point guard, 
was injured while going for a loose ball 
near the stands. The game came to a 
sudden halt. Osceola had to be carried 
off the court by Thomas and a referee. 

After the game resumed, Osceola was 
placed on a stretcher and brought out 
to an ambulance by Seminole Fire 
Rescue but not before she received 
hugs from her teammates. 

The Lady Seminoles’ 21-13 lead 
after three quarters quickly grew when 
Venzor hit a 3 -pointer to start the 
fourth quarter. She also made a steal 
and a layup that gave PECS a 26-15 
lead. 

A layup by Moore Haven’s 
Chynna Villarreal cut PECS’ lead to 
26-19, but the home team pulled away 
in the final minutes. 

“We have a scrappy team. We 
scrap to the end,” Thomas said. 

PECS opened its season Dec. 4 
in impressive fashion with a 37-5 win 
against Yearling Middle. Micco led 
the way with 14 points followed by 
Osceola with 10. Matthews and Alaina 
Sweat each had four points. 

The Lady Seminoles suffered their 
first loss shortly after some players 
returned from a field trip to Washington, 
D.C. 

“My girls were just getting back from 


Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Aleina Micco 
battles Moore Haven’s Chynna Villarreal, center, for a 
rebound Dec. 10 at the Brighton Gym. 


D.C. and all of them were rusty,” Thomas 
said about the loss to Clewiston Middle. 

Matthews led PECS with nine points. 
Micco had seven points. 
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Gordon Wareham 

The Hollywood Chiefs show their team spirit during the Christmas Youth Basketball Tournament Dec. 13 at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 


Howard Tiger Recreation Center 
hosts first basketball tournament 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Freelance Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — As basketballs 
swooshed through the nets, kids filled the 
court Dec. 13 at the new Howard Tiger 
Recreational Center in Hollywood. 

The Christmas Youth Basketball 
Tournament drew 10 teams and was broken 
into three divisions: ages 9-12, 13-15 and 
16-18. Most teams hailed from Hollywood 
and Trail. 

“It’s good, it’s fun, it’s good cardio,” 


said Royce Osceola, who played for the 
Hollywood Chiefs in the 16-18 division. 

The teams included Tasha Squad 
(Trail), Challengers (Hollywood) and 
Cedric Squad (Hollywood) in the 9-12 
division; Biggie (Trail) and Daniel Squad 
(Hollywood) in 13-15; and Biggie (Trail), 
Daniel Squad (Hollywood), 69ers (Mixed/ 
Hollywood), Marcel Squad (Hollywood) 
and Hollywood Chiefs (South Broward) in 
16-18. 

Team Biggie won the 16-18 title against 
Marcel Squad in a close game. 


The facility’s first tournament also 
proved beneficial for Recreation Department 
staff. 

“This tournament is for the kids first, 
but for us, the staff, it’s to get used to 
the scoreboards because we have bigger 
tournaments coming up in January and 
February with bigger teams coming,” said 
Joe Collins, site manager. 

The double-elimination tournament 
was held three weeks after Tribal dignitaries 
officially opened the facility. 


♦ STATE CHAMPS 

From page 1C 


By the end of the game, Heritage’s 
defense held Godby to 179 yards of total 
offense and dealt the Cougars their first 
shutout of the season. 

“I expected a win, but I didn’t expect 
a shutout. I was pleasantly surprised,” said 
Mike Conrad, Heritage’s defensive line 
coach. 

Andre played in all 15 games for the 
12-3 Patriots. He finished fifth on the team 
in total tackles with 70, which included 
27 in five playoff games. His 50 assisted 
tackles were second most on the squad. 

“He had a good year,” Conrad said. 
“He had some ups and downs, but overall 
a lot more ups than downs. If he had a 
substandard performance one week, the 
next week he is going to be hell on wheels. 
He’s a tough kid, comes at you 110 percent 
every single snap.” 

Most of Heritage’s playoff run was 
void of suspenseful finishes thanks to 
lopsided victories; however, its 20-17 win 
against Orlando’s Bishop Moore in the state 
semifinal Dec. 5 was filled with anxious 
moments right up to the final second. 

With the score knotted at 17-17, 
Heritage marched down the field to set up a 
38-yard field goal attempt with four seconds 
left. 

It’s tough to think of a more nerve- 
racking moment in high school football 
than a last- second field goal attempt in a 
state semifinal. 

Blevyns delivered in the clutch as he 
sent a strong snap back to holder Jason 


Brown, who set the ball for Oren Milstein’s 
winning kick as time expired. 

“I was a little nervous,” Blevyns said. 
“Right when I snapped it, I lost my breath. 
When it went through the goal, I was 
relieved.” 

So was the entire Heritage team, which 
erupted in celebration as their bid to repeat 
as state champions remained alive. 

“People overlook the snappers, but 
they come up big,” said Andre, who had five 
tackles and an interception in his final home 
game. “I’m proud of (Blevyns) playing big. 
I had no doubt he was going to get the ball 
back there; I had no doubt in my mind.” 

Heritage led 17-7 at halftime but could 
have built a bigger cushion. Andre picked 
off a pass and returned it 46 yards for an 
apparent touchdown on the final play of 
the second quarter. However, a Heritage 
penalty - which occurred far behind Andre 
as he reached the end zone - negated the 
points. 

Andre also came up big when Heritage’s 
defense held Bishop Moore to a field goal in 
the fourth quarter after a turnover in Patriot 
territory. 

“They ran it to my side,” said Andre, 
who made two tackles in the series, 
including one for a loss. “We made plays 
and adjusted to it. I had a lot of players get 
there to help me out. We’re a team. The 
defense practices hard.” 

Andre made seven tackles each in a 
regional quarterfinal against Immokalee 
and a regional final against Island Coast. 
He had six tackles in a regional semifinal 
against Lely. 

In Orlando, Andre and Blevyns were 
among the final few Patriots to leave the 


field as the celebration - and Andre’s high 
school football career - had all but wrapped 
up. 

“It kind of hit me in the locker room 
before the game,” Andre said. “I realized 
that this is it. These guys mean a lot to me.” 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage junior Blevyns Jumper 
provides blocking after he snapped the ball 
during an extra point in the Class 5A state 
championship game against Godby Dec. 12 at 
the Orlando Citrus Bowl. 



Kevin Johnson 

After intercepting a pass, American Heritage defensive end/linebacker Andre Jumper heads to the end zone against Bishop Moore in a Class 5A state 
semifinal Dec. 5 at American Heritage School in Plantation. The interception stood, but the touchdown was brought back due to a penalty. Heritage 
won, 20-17. 


Youth swim team 
forms in Hollywood 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Reservation pool could be a new hot spot 
for turning little would-be swimmers into 
Olympic winners. 

The Recreation Department’s recently 
created swim team, for children ages 4 
to 13, gathers Tuesdays and Thursdays 
from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. for learning the 
fundamentals of competitive swimming. 
The budding swimmers are taught proper 
strokes and get plenty of chances to race. 

“They like the idea of competition,” 
said Hector Casallas, lifeguard and 
swimming teacher. “They are more 
engaged and pay a lot more attention than 


in regular swim classes.” 

About a dozen kids are on the team. 
The department aims to establish teams 
on each reservation for inter-Tribal meets. 
Casallas said he hopes to certify swim 
instructors as American Red Cross water 
safety instructors by the end of the year 
in Brighton and Fort Pierce. Competitions 
should begin next summer. 

Ultimately, Casallas would like 
Seminole teams to compete against other 
local recreation swim programs and at 
Native American competitive games 
nationwide. 

The pool is heated between 85 to 88 
degrees for the winter. 

To reserve a spot on the team, contact 
the Hollywood Recreation Department at 
954-989-9457. 



Beverly Bidney 

Quinton Wilson learns to kick strongly and to come up for air while lifeguard and swim teacher 
Virginia Paz Elorza monitors his progress Nov. 26 during swim lessons at the Hollywood pool. 


Basketball tourney 
debuts at new gym 
in Chupco’s Landing 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT PIERCE — The gymnasium 
at the new Chupco’s Landing Community 
Center received a christening of sorts with 
its first basketball tournament held Nov. 
21 - 22 . 

The inaugural Chupco Community 
Turkey Shoot Thanksgiving Basketball 
Tournament attracted three Tribal teams 
and three non-Tribal teams to the complex, 
which opened in October in the heart of the 
Fort Pierce Reservation. 

Tribal teams squared off in the 
championship game. We’ll Be There, 
organized by Brighton’s Adrian Baker, 
defeated The Shootahs, 87-50, to win 
the title. Baker contributed 12 points and 


earned the tournament’s most valuable 
player award. Amos Huggins also had a 
strong game with 27 points. 

“That was a good tournament. It’s 
a good, new facility. It made it worth 
it,” said Huggins, whose son, Conner 
Osceola, played for We’ll Be There. The 
championship team’s roster also included 
Jim Archambault, from South Dakota, 
Robert Givens, Kevin Hanks, Catlin 
Tommie and others. 

We’ll Be There, The Shootahs and 
third-place Dirty Boys received trophies. 
Fleece pullovers were presented to the 
champions and runners-up. 

“Everything went excellent,” 
said Remus Griffin, of the Recreation 
Department, which organized the double- 
elimination event. 


♦ ARCHERY 

From page 1C 


sixth- grader’s inclusion in the 2014 North 
American Indigenous Games where she 
placed fourth among competitors in the 
1 6U traditional style category. 

Javian Cypress, 10, said he is learning 
archery because his mother told him that 
the sport is important in real life - for 
survival. 

“I always tell my kids that hunting and 
shooting is always good to know, just in 
case,” said Javian’s mother, Janie Valdez. 

Hunting and competition are both 
good reasons to learn archery, Jake Osceola 
said, but he hopes the lessons spark more 
children to compete on school, community 
and reservation teams and at national 
Indian and non-Native tournaments. 

“We are absolutely not at competition 
level yet. We just want it to be fun for now. 
Who knows what will come of it,” Jake 
Osceola said. “But so far, I think I see a 
few ringers in the group.” 



Eileen Soler 

Jacob ‘Jake’ Osceola, site supervisor for Big 
Cypress Recreation, displays an arrow during 
an archery class Dec. 5. 


♦ CONCLUSION 

From page 1C 


“As underclassmen, they did a great 
job in accepting their roles on our team 
and being great teammates and did a great 
job when called upon,” Singleton said. “In 
2015 they will both become critical pieces 
of the puzzle for success. We expect big 
things out of these two in 2015.” 

Fort Gibson’s 12-1 record marked 
a substantial improvement from the 
previous season when the team went 6-5. 
Fort Gibson was the No. 2 seed in the 4 A 
playoffs. 

Top seeded and defending Oklahoma 
4A state champion Anadarko, which 
features sophomore linebacker Curtis 
Osceola, produced an undefeated regular 
season and won its fifth consecutive district 
title. 

Anadarko opened the playoffs with a 


win against Tuttle. But Anadarko ’s hopes 
of successfully defending its state title 
were dashed by Metro Christian, 16-13, in 
the quarterfinals Nov. 21. 

Entering this season, Florida’s 
Flanagan had a brief playoff history. The 
school opened in 1996, but the football 
team’s only postseason appearance came 
last year when it lost in the first round. 

This year the Pembroke Pines team, 
which includes senior defensive lineman 
Neko Osceola, tore through the regular 
season with an undefeated record and 
captured its first district title. 

After ousting Coral Springs, Monarch 
and Wellington in the 8A playoffs, 
Flanagan fell one game shy of reaching the 
state title game. 

Its season ended Dec. 5 with a 16-12 
loss against Miami’s Columbus in the state 
semifinals. 

Flanagan finished 13-1, by far its best 
record ever. 
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Sylas Billie, 6, delivers one of his three hits for the Nationals Dec. 3 in their game against the Mets 
at Rotary Park in Hollywood. 


Passion for baseball 
propels Sylas Billie 

Six-year-old advances through 
Hollywood Rotary Park program 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Enthusiasm 
wasn’t difficult to detect from the youngest 
baseball player on the field at Rotary Park. 

When a coach asked who wanted to be 
a captain, Sylas Billie’s hand was the first 
raised. 

When a close play at home plate 
occurred in the second inning, Sylas 
showed Major League determination 
to beat the throw, so much that he dove 
headfirst. When the postgame handshake 
line formed, Sylas was the first from his 
Nationals team to meet the opposing 
players from the Mets. 

So it came as no surprise that Sylas - 
a 6-year-old playing in a Hollywood Hills 
league filled with 7- and 8-year-olds - was 
the last player to leave Duke Field before 
the lights were turned off Dec. 3. 

The son of Melinda Billie and the late 
Markell Billie has been around baseball 
practically since he was bom, and it shows 
on the field. How many 6-year-olds play 
with the intensity to dive headfirst? 

“Pete Rose would be proud of you,” 
Nationals manager Hank Willen told Sylas 
during the team’s postgame chat in the 
dugout. He then explained to the players 
that mles require them to wait until they’re 
older to slide headfirst. 

Sylas’ dirt-ridden uniform served as 
evidence to his busy game at the plate, on 
the base paths and in the field. He scored 
three mns and belted three hits while 
batting from the spot in the order that 
matches his No. 3 jersey. Defensively, his 
evening at first base including snagging a 
few high throws and scooping a couple low 
ones. 

Although he likes playing catcher, 
Sylas also enjoys the action that comes his 
way at first. 

“You get to get people out,” he said. 

Sylas, who said it’s not a big deal 
playing against older kids in the league, 
joined his first organized tee-ball program 
at age 3 on the Hollywood Reservation. 
Melinda said he was initially slated to play 
this season with his peers in Hollywood 
Hills tee-ball, but coaches liked what 
they saw and moved him up to play in the 
8-and-under division where batters see live 
pitching. 

Sylas’ affection for baseball was 
born just after he was bom. Melinda, 
who watched from the stands with Sylas’ 
younger brothers Nahki, 4, and Alihas, 1, 
recalled taking Sylas to his first Florida 
Marlins game when he was 3 months old. 



Kevin Johnson 


During warm-ups, Nationals first baseman 
Sylas Billie fires a throw to home plate prior to 
their game against the Mets. 


Several more trips to Dolphin Stadium 
followed prior to his first birthday. 

Before he could stand as a toddler, 
Sylas was winding up thanks to Melinda’s 
dad, Wayne Mulligan, who is an assistant 
coach for the Nationals. 

“He pretty much taught him to throw 
before he could walk,” said Melinda, who 
is often joined at the games by Sylas’ 
paternal grandfather Alan Jumper and aunt 
Alana Glover. 

Sylas also latched onto a baseball 
movie: “The Sandlot.” Hence, his favorite 
player isn’t a current Marlin, but rather a 
legendary Yankee who made his Major 
League debut 100 years ago. 

“He wants to be like Babe Ruth,” 
Melinda said. 

“I like him because he hit a lot of home 
mns,” Sylas said. 

Babe Ruth isn’t the only former pro 
baseball player Sylas admires. He also 
looks up to his uncle, Nolan Mulligan, who 
pitched in the Philadelphia Phillies minor 
league system before Sylas was born. 

“Hopefully, Sylas will get there one 
day,” Melinda said. 


Heritage’s Skyla Osceola, Gibbons’ 
Dasani Cypress meet on the court 



Kevin Johnson 

Seminole players meet under the basket Dec. 2 as American Heritage sophomore Skyla Osceola 
tries to score while guarded by Cardinal Gibbons freshman Dasani Cypress. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT LAUDERDALE — With 
one minute left in the second quarter, 
a sophomore from American Heritage 
attempted to score but was fouled by a 
freshman from Cardinal Gibbons. 

The play was nothing out of the 
ordinary in the Dec. 2 high school varsity 
girls basketball game in Fort Lauderdale 
except that the two players - meeting for the 
first time as opponents on a court - share 
common threads. Heritage’s Skyla Osceola 
and Gibbons’ Dasani Cypress are cousins 
from the Hollywood Reservation. 

“It was fan playing against her, seeing 
how she is doing on the team,” said Skyla, 
a point guard. “It was nice seeing her again. 
She’s got much better.” 

Skyla’s 15-point performance in 
Heritage’s 62-33 victory impressed Dasani. 

“She knows how to work with her 
team and make stuff happen,” said Dasani, 
a forward/guard who is in her first year at 
Gibbons. 

As the teams entered the second month 
of their seasons, coaches from both sides 
praised their Seminole players. 

Sklya has been a valuable part of 
Heritage’s success since she arrived at 
the Plantation school as an eighth-grader 
fiercely dedicated to the sport. 

“If she’s not playing travel ball, if she’s 
not playing high school ball, she’s probably 
doing cross fit, and if she’s not doing cross 
fit, she’s probably putting up 400 shots 
a night. She never rests until it’s time to 
go to bed,” said Heritage coach Natalya 
Kossenko, whose team won 32 games the 
past two seasons and started this season 
with 10 straight wins. 

Putting up double figures has become 
the norm for Skyla, who is among the team’s 
top scorers. She had 17 points in an early 
season victory. Against Gibbons, she drilled 
a 3 -pointer from the top of the arc as time 
ran out in the first half that gave Heritage a 
31-18 lead. 

“She has been scoring consistently for 
us this year. She’s definitely stepped up in 
that department,” said Kossenko, whose 
staff of assistant coaches includes Skyla’s 
father, Marl Osceola. 

Skyla is the youngest of Heritage’s 
three captains. She said the role is an honor. 

“Sykla leads a lot in terms of being very 
vocal,” Kossenko said. “She is probably 
the most vocal on the team. It’s absolute 
leadership.” 

Skyla brings experience from playing 
for Hollywood Christian’s varsity in grades 
six and seven, which included capturing a 
state title in 2011 and finishing runner-up 
the following season. Skyla said playing at 
Hollywood Christian with her older sister 
Ariah Osceola and other players from the 
Tribe, including Maleah Isaac and Darlah 
Cypress, helped her grow as a player. 


“All my experience I learned from them 
because playing with older people you’ve 
got to learn more and they get you ready for 
the next level. That properly prepared me,” 
Skyla said. 

When Gibbons cut into Heritage’s 
lead in the third quarter, Skyla regained 


momentum for her team with a block at one 
end followed by a 3 -pointer at the other. 

Skyla started and played nearly the 
entire game; Dasani came off the bench as 
a sixth player, although her coach Kevin 
Gordon said after the game that he plans to 
promote her to a starting spot. Dasani was 
held scoreless but had a steal and rebound 
during Gibbons’ brief rally in the third 
quarter. 

“She’s playing very well,” Gordon 
said. “She’s young and new to varsity. 
Tonight wasn’t her best night, but I’m sure 
she’ll bounce back.” 

Indeed, Dasani and Gibbons bounced 
back in a big way with consecutive wins 
against Pompano, Chaminade and Cypress 
Bay. Dasani scored five points each in two 
of the games and four in the other. 

“She’s a good kid. I’m happy to have 
her,” said Gordon, who hosted a basketball 
camp last summer that Dasani attended 
while she was considering schools. 

After playing for Ahfachkee, Dasani 
had to make a sizable adjustment attending 
a far larger school. 

“It’s a big difference coming from 
a small school where everyone knows 
everybody,” she said. 

Dasani admitted she was “really 
nervous” in her first game for Gibbons but 
has since settled down. She scored seven 
points, including a 3 -pointer, in a one-point 
victory against Hallandale Nov. 24. 

“She’s had a solid year,” Gordon said. 
“She’s very young, a true 14-year-old. I’m 
happy with her play.” 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage sophomore guard Skyla Osceola dribbles past a Cardinal Gibbons player during 
Heritage’s 62-33 win Dec. 2. 
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Announcements 




Happy birthday to 
Terrijo D. Nelson 


M om, words cannot express 
my gratitude toward you. 
You have changed your life 
and shown me and DarRick that we are 
your family and you will do anything for 
us. I acknowledge the strength you possess 
inside of you and it’s remarkable. I’m proud 
to have come from such a beautiful, loving, 
astonishing Seminole woman. I thank God 
every day for you. Mom, I have always had 


your back and I’m not going anywhere. 
You are my rock, and trust me, it was well 
worth the wait. God is truly amazing. I will 
forever treasure you. You are my one and 
only mom and nothing or no one will ever 
change that. I love you so much. 

Happy birthday to you and may you 
have many, many more. We love you. 

Love always, 

Carolee, Hakeem and DarRick 


Correction... 

In the November 28, 2014 issue, The David Motlow Jr. Bob’s children Davina 
Seminole Tribune incorrectly reported that Motlow and Kenny Kittle Jr. were of 
Bob Motlow Sr. and Agnes Motlow had previous relationships. We apologize for 
three children. The couple had one child, any confusion this may have caused. 


Happy New Year! 


From, 

The Seminole 
Tribune 
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REGISTER NOW) 


15th Annual Reservation Rally 
Saturday, January 17th, 2015 


Online Registration: www.semtribe.com/rezrally 

Registration deadline, Wednesday, January 14th, 2015 at 12:00pm 


Contact your local team captains: 

Brighton/Tampa: Joyce Piz, Grace Koontz, Suraiya Smith 
Big Cypress: Alice Billie, Marlin Miller, Cathy Cypress 
Immokalee/Naples: Amy Yzaguirre, Cecilia Pequeno, Juanita Martinez 
Hollywood/ Ft. Pierce/ Trail: Jo North, Diane Buster, Bobby Frank 




PRESENTED BY THE: 

BIG CYPRESS COMMUNITY 
JOE FRANK 

BIG CYPRESS BOARD REPRESENTATIVE 

MANUEL “MONDO” TIGER 

BIG C YPRESS COUNCILMAN f 
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PARTICIPATION 

ICH 22, 2014 


II AN RODEO ASSOCIATION 

IN DAY, MARCH 23, 2014 


J MERAL INFORMATION: 

BARBARA BILLIE - (954) 347-9220 
DIANA B LAKEY - (863) 902-3200 EXT 13237 
JUNIOR CYPRESS ARENA - (863) 983-8923 

FOR MORE INFO VISIT: WWWJRC ARENA COM 
STALL RENTAL & OVERNIGHT ACCOMMODATIONS 


NO HORSE DRAWN CARTS 
PRESENT UP-TO-DATE NEGATIVE 
COGGINS HORSE PAPER 
NO ATV'S OR DOGS 

HORSES MUST BE UNDER CONTROL BY 
RIDER AT ALL TIMES 
NO DRUGS OR ALCOHOL 
NO LOUD MUSIC 


A SPECIAL THANKS TO OUR 
FOUNDING CONTRIBUTORS, 

BIO CYPRESS CATTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATE 


FINANCIAL LITERACY 
SEMINARS 


Human Resources Training Center 
6365 Taft St. Suite 1008 
Hollywood, FL 33024 

Must register at www.semtribe.com/signmeup 

Session I 

Sat., January 24, 2015 @ 9:00am - 3:00pm 

Session II 

Sat., February 21, 2015 @ 9:00am - 3:00pm 

Session III 

Sat., March 21, 2015 @ 9:00am - 3:00pm 

f \ 

** Registration Deadline** 

Friday, January 9, 2015 

Financial Literacy Seminar is open to all Seminole Tribal 
members ages 17 and older. 

y- 

Students are highly encouraged to complete all three sessions 
during this series as this series of classes will fulfill your 
Minor Trust Financial Literacy Requirement,.- ' 

All three sessions must be completed in consecutive order to 
earn your Certificate of Completion. 

For more information please contact: 

Rita McCabe - Brighton Executive Administrative Office 863.763.4128 x. 15403 
Lisa Estopinan - Hollywood Office of Trust Management 954.966.6300 x 11442 
Hollywood Executive Administrative Office 954.966.6300 x. 11432 


A Past Worth Protecting: 

SELECTED WORKS by Mary Gay Osceola . . 

7 77 Our tribal Register or Historic Places 


MOSAICS Community Art Gallery 
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Mary Gay Osceola, Untitled, Watercolor; ATTK 1995.67.3 


Dec. 12 th , 2014 - Mar. 1 st , 2015 


For More Information call: (863) 902-1113/visit www.ahtahthiki.com 
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Red Barn 
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